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PREFACE TO THE FOURTH ISSUE. 


THE matter contained in former issues of this work has been 
enlarged, so that the present volume deals with nearly every 
subject concerning which statistics are now to be obtained. 
It would have been well if fuller information could have been 
given concerning the cost of production in various industries, 
the displacement of labour by machinery, the employment 
of women and children, and other kindred topics; but the 
necessary materials were not available. Itis hoped, however, 
that in the next edition, which will be published after a 
general census of the Colony has been taken, interesting 
information on all these subjects will be presented. 


It has been thought desirable to limit, except in special 
cases, the period covered by the tables to ten years. Should 
more detailed figures be required than are given in the text, 
these will be found in the ‘“ Statistical Register.” The 
necessity of comparing the progress of New South Wales with 
that of the other Colonies, except on the most important 
points, is obviated by the publication of ‘The Seven Colonies 
of Australasia,’ which deals with the Colonies as a whole, as 
well as with their individual resources. 


In preparing a work of this kind, a difficulty is always 
experienced in making the information it contains interesting 
to persons outside the Colony who are not concerned about the 
details of local affairs, and at the same time to those living in 
the Colony who require such details. It is believed, that. in 
the present instance, the difficulty has been fairly met. Every 
care has been taken to correct such errors as may have passed 
through previous editions, and to keep this issue free from 
them. If, however, any such should be discovered, it would 
be deemed a favour if their nature and position were pointed 
out. 


Sydney, 13th October, 1890. 





ERRATA. 


Page 105,.—--For Total Value of Coal, 1889, read “ £1,319,271.” 
», 9003.—Five lines from bottom read “ Page 559.” 


5, ¢06.—For Total Income of New South Wales vead “63 millions.” 
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Historical Sketch. 


HE Columbus of Australia was undoubtedly Don Pedro Fer- 
nandez de Quiros, a Spanish nobleman and navigator, who 
sailed in 1606 from Lima, in Peru, .for the express purpose of 
cliscovering a southern continent, in the existence of which he had 
repeatedly expressed his confident belief. Like Columbus, he 
failed to sight the main land, but having succeeded in reaching a 
coast that stretched for a great distance north and south, he mis- 
took it for the continent in search of which he had come, and 
named the land Australia del Espiritu Santo. This was one of 
the islands of the New Hebrides group, still known as Espiritu 
Santo. Sickness and discontent led to a mutiny on De Quiros’ 
vessel, the sailors insisting so vehemently on returning to Peru, 
that the Admiral was forced to abandon the further prosecution of 
his discoveries. In company with De Quiros was Luiz Vaez de 
Torres, in command of another ship, named the Almirante, who 
after parting company with De Quiros, discovered that Espiritu 
Santo was only an island. ‘Torres, being afterwards forced to bear 
up for the Philippines for the purpose of refitting, discovered and 
sailed through the strait which now bears his name, and even 
sighted Cape York, which he supposed to be only another of the 
many small islands abounding in the neighbourhood. 


Prior to the expedition from Lima, it is possible this continent 
was visited by navigators, the records of whose voyages have not 
been transmitted to us. The chart of Marco Pulo Would favour 
the supposition that the existence of a great south land was 
known to the Chinese; and, though the claims of De Gonneville 
to have discovered Australia as early as 1504 are not tenable, 
charts bearing the date of 1542 exist whereon is marked an 
extensive territory to which the name of Great Java was given, 
and which might have been intended to represent the north-west 
coast of Australia. But however valid these claims may be the merit 
of the Spaniard is no wise lessened. It is certain that previous 
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navigators endeavoured to conceal their discoveries, and no really 


authentic records remain to show how far those discoveries extended. 


About the time of de Quiros’ voyage the Dutch sent out an expe- 
dition from Bantam in a small vessel called the Duyfhen, which 
discovered the Gulf of Carpentaria. Some of the crew landed, and 
are believed to have been the first Europeans who trod the shore of 
Australia. Being attacked by the natives they were forced to 
abandon any attempt to explore the country ; and after naming 
the place Cape Keerweer, or Turn-again, they departed, apparently 
in total ignorance of the fact that they had landed on the northern 
shore of a great continent. Other Dutch adventurers discovered, 


_during the following twenty years, various parts of the coast. 


Dirk Hartog, in 1616, landed on the island now bearing his name. 
Jan Carstens, in command of the yachts Pera and Arnhem, 
in 1623 sailed along the northern shores, for a long time called 
Arnhem’s land. About the same time another Dutchman, Captain 
Edel, explored the greater part of the western coast. In 1622 a 
Dutch vessel, the Leeuwin, coasted along the south-west shore, 
from the cape which has been named after her, to King George’s 
Sound ; and in 1627 Peter Nuyts discovered the Great Australian 
Bight. Other Dutch explorers were Pelsart, who was shipwrecked 
on Houtman’s Abrolhos in 1629, and Tasman, the discoverer of 


Tasmania and New Zealand. 


Dampier, an English buccaneer and discoverer, also explored 
the west coast, from Shark Bay to Dampier’s Archipelago, and the 
north-west coast, as far as Roebuck Bay, a distance of about nine 
hundred miles. This was in 1699, and he appears to have landed 
in several places. On his return he published an account of what 
he had seen. He described the country as sterile in the extreme, 
and almost devoid of animals, the only one of any importance 
somewhat resembling a racoon, a strange creature, which used 
only its hind legs, and, instead of walking, advanced by great 
bounds, or leaps, of twelve or fifteen feet at a time. This is the 


first notice of the kangaroo which has reached us. Dampier also 








LANDING OF COOK. 3 





describes the aboriginal inhabitants of the north-west coast in 
terms the reverse of favourable, which, however, apply equally to 
the natives of New South Wales as first seen by Captain Cook. 
The mention of this last distinguished man brings the narrative to 
the period when the real history of New South Wales, and there- 
with that of Australia, begins. 

The great voyage of James Cook, in 1769-70, was primarily Vorage of 
undertaken for the purpose of observing the transit of Venus, but 
his instructions also mention among its objects the making of 
further geographical discoveries. The ship in which Cook sailed 
was a small vessel of 320 tons, carrying twenty-two guns. Origi- 
nally built for service as a collier, she was selected for the use of 
the expedition on account of her unusually strong construction. 
This craft had been chosen by Cook himself, and was renamed the The Endeavour, 
Endeavour, in allusion to the great work which her commander 
was setting out to achieve. Mr. Green was to conduct the astro- 
nomical observations, and Sir Joseph Banks and Dr. Solander were 
appointed botanists to the expedition. After successfully observing 
the Transit from the island of Tahiti, or Otaheite, as Cook wrote 
it, the Endeavour’s head was turned south, and then north- 
west, beating about the Pacific in search of the eastern coast of 
the great continent, whose western shores had been so long known 
to the Dutch. After circumnavigating, and minutely surveying 
New Zealand, Cook stood due west, and in three weeks sighted 
the cliffs of New Holland, as Australia was then called. 


The first important point observed was Cape Howe, which was 
so named by Cook. After passing and naming Mount Dromedary, 
the Pigeon House, Point Upright, and Cape St. George, on the 28th 
April, 1770, Botany Bay was discovered, which, as it apppeared to 
offer a suitable anchorage, the Endeavour entered, and dropped Cook anchors in 
anchor. The ship brought-to opposite a group of natives, who aed 
were cooking over a fire. Cook and his crew, unacquainted with 


the character of the Australian aborigines, were not a little aston- 


ished that these natives took no notice of them or their proceedings 
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Even the splash of the anchor in the water and the noise of the 
cable running out through the hawse-hole in no way disturbed them 
at their occupation, or caused them to evince the slightest curiosity. 
But as the captain of the Endeavour ordered out the pinnace 
and prepared to land, the natives threw off their nonchalance ; for 
on the boat approaching the shore two men, each armed with a 
bundle of spears, presented themselves on a projecting rock and 
made threatening signs to the strangers. It is interesting to note 
that the ingenious ‘‘wommera,” or throwing stick, which is peculiar 
to Australia, was first observed on this occasion. As these men 
were evidently determined to oppose any attempt at landing, a 
musket was discharged between them, in the hope that they would 
be frightened by the noise, but it produced no effect beyond causing 
one of them to drop his bundle of spears, of which, however, he 
immediately re-possessed himself, and the two natives still preserved 
the same menacing attitude. One of them at last cast a stone 
towards the boat, which earned him a charge of small shot in the 
leg. Nothing daunted, the two men ran back into the bush, and 
presently returned furnished with shields made of bark, with which 
to protect themselves from the firearms of the crew. ‘The intre- 
pidity of these men is certainly worthy of passing notice. Unlike 
the American Indians, who supposed Columbus and his crew to be 
supernatural beings, and their ships in some way endowed with 
life, and who were thrown into convulsions of terror by the first 
discharge of firearms which they witnessed, these Australians were 
neither excited to wonder by the ship nor overawed by the superior 
number and unknown weapons of the strangers. Cook examined 
the bay in the pinnace, and landed several times; but by no 
endeavour could he induce the natives to hold any friendly commu- 
nication with him. The well-known circumstance of the. great 
variety of new plants here obtained, from which Botany Bay derives 
its name, should not be passed over. Before quitting the bay the 
ceremony was performed of hoisting the Union Jack, first on the 
south shore and then near the north head, thus taking formal 
possession of the territory for the British Crown. 











ESTABLISHMENT OF THE COLONY PLANNED. 








After leaving Botany Bay Cook sailed northward. He saw and 
named Port Jackson, but, for some unexplained reason, forebore 
to enter the finest natural harbour in Australia. Broken Bay was 
also seen, but the vessel did not come to an anchor till Moreton Bay 
was reached. Still sailing northward, and taking notes, as he pro- 
ceeded, for a rough chart of the coast, Cook passed over 1,300 miles 
without the occurrence of any event worthy of being chronicled, 
till suddenly one night at 11 o’clock the water was found to shoal, 
without any sign of breakers or land. While Cook was speculating 
on the cause of this phenomenon, and was in the act of ordering out 
the boats to take soundings, the Endeavour struck heavily, and fell 
over so much that the guns, spare cables, and other heavy gear had 
to be at once thrown overboard to lighten the ship. As day broke, 
attempts were made to float the vessel off with the morning tide ; 
but these were unsuccessful. The water was rising so rapidly in 
the hold that with four pumps constantly going the crew could 
hardly keep it in check. At length one of the midshipmen sug- 


) 


gested the device of “ fothering,’ which he had seen practised in 
the West Indies. This consists in passing a sail, attached to cords, 
under the vessel’s keel, in such a manner that the suction of the 
leak may draw the canvas into the aperture, and thus partially 
stop the vent. This was performed with great success, and the 
vessel was floated off with the evening tide. The land was soon 
after made, near the mouth of asmall river, which Cook called after 
the ship, the “ Endeavour River.” A headland close by he named 
Cape Tribulation. The ship was steered into the river, and there 
careened and thoroughly repaired. Cook afterwards completed the 
survey of the east coast, to which he gave the name of New South 


Wales, and returned by way of Torres Straits and the Indian Ocean. 


The favourable reports brought to England by the Endeavour 
on her return, and the graphic account of his voyage published by 
Cook, together with the fact that Great Britain had just lost her 
North American Colonies, by their successful rebellion, turned all 
eyes to Australia, or New Holland, as it continued to be called. 


The difficulty of disposing of their criminal population was only 
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one of the causes which determined the Government of the day 
to found the colony of New South Wales; for it will become 
evident, as the narrative proceeds, that all concerned felt they were 
engaged in founding a new home in the Southern Hemisphere for 
the British people, and that visions of even greater progress than 
has yet been attained filled the minds, not only of Viscount Sydney 
and Governor Phillip, but also of many reflecting persons in-the 
Colony itself. The truth of this view is amply demonstrated by 
the testimony of several contemporary writers ; but it is nowhere 
more strongly emphasized than in the lines entitled “The Visit of 
Hope to Sydney Cove,” the author of which was Darwin, whose 
“ Botanic Garden” is well known. The lines have been often 
quoted ; but they contain so distinct a prophecy of the greatness 
to which the Colony has attained that they may be appropriately 
introduced : 


Where Sydney Cove her lucid bosom swells, 

Courts her young navies and the storm repels; 

High on a rock amid the troubled air 

Hope stood sublime and waved her golden hair, 
Calmed with her rosy smile the tossing deep, 

And with sweet accents charmed the winds to sleep; 
To each wild plain she stretched her snowy hand, 
High waving wood and sea-encircled strand. 

‘ Hear me,’ she cried, ‘ ye rising realms ! Record 
‘Time’s opening scene and Truth’s unerring word. 

‘ There shall broad streets their stately walls extend, 
‘The circus widen and the crescent bend; 

‘ There, ray’d from cities o’er the cultured land, 
‘Shall bright canals, and solid roads expand, 

‘ There the proud arch, Colossus-like, bestride 

‘Yon glittering stream, and bound the chafing tide; 
‘Embellished villas crown the landscape scene, 
‘Farms wave with gold and orchards blush between. 
‘ There shall tall spires, and dome-capped towers ascend, 
‘ And piers and quays their massy structure blend; 
‘While with each breeze approaching vessels glide, 

‘ And northern treasures dance on every tide.’ 

Then ceased the nymph—tumultuous echoes roar— 
And joy’s loud voice was heard from shore to shore— 
Her graceful steps descending pressed the plain, 

And Peace and Art and Labour joined her train. 
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Such words as these could not have been inspired by the prospect 
of the “big gaol growing still bigger,” which some foreign writers 
assert was all the Colony was ever expected to become. On the 
contrary they mark the prescience of those who, one hundred years 
ago, saw clearly what a great enterprise was being then initiated. 


It was in the early part of 1787 that Viscount Sydney, Secretary Viscount Ry anay 


of State for the Colonies, determined to plant a colony in New hea 
South Wales, and by May of that year the “ First Fleet” had been 
assembled. It consisted of the 20-gun frigate Sirius ; the armed 
tender Supply ; three store ships—the Golden Grove, Fishburn, 
and Borrowdale ; and six transports—the Alexander, Scarborough, 
Lady Penrhyn, Prince of Wales, Friendship, and Charlotte. The 
largest of these vessels measured only 450 tons, and the smallest 
was no more than 270 tons. On board of the six transports 
were packed no fewer than 564 men and 192 women, all 
prisoners who had been sentenced to expatriation. There were 
also carried 168 marines and 10 officers, commissioned and non- 
commissioned. These, with 5 medical men, a few mechanics, and 
40 women, wives of marines, together with 13 children, the off- 
spring of the convicts, made up the total number of persons 
despatched to found the Colony. Captain Phillip, R.N., was 
placed in command of the expedition, and also bore a commission 
as Governor and Captain-General of New South Wales. Second 
in command was Captain John Hunter, of the Sirius, and Mr. 


David Collins accompanied the expedition as Judge Advocate. 


see : , Qh : Sailing and 
The fleet sailed at the end of May, 1787, and after calling at vee athe 


. . . . . e ° “sé Ire ‘leet, ” 
Rio Janeiro, arrived in Botany Bay in the beginning of January, eae 


1788.- A cursory examination convinced Captain Phillip that a 
more unsuitable site for a new settlement could hardly have been 
chosen than the shores of this bay. Despite the profusion of new 
plants which had so delighted Banks and Solander, the neighbour- 
hood of Botany Bay is by no means fertile. The scarcity of good 


water was a further disadvantage, while the bay itself was so 


shallow as to forbid the ships approaching the shore, which would 
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have necessitated the erection of piers and jetties of great length. 
It was besides exposed to the full swell of the Pacific, being 
destitute of bays, creeks, or coves of any kind. The Governor 
accordingly determined to explore the coast in search of a more 
suitable site for the settlement. After proceeding with three of the 
boats about nine miles, he found himself abreast of the entrance 
of Port Jackson, which Cook had supposed to be a mere shallow 
indentation of the land, fit for nothing but a Janding-place for 
boats. Undeterred by this opinion, Phillip rounded the South 
Head and soon saw opening before him the whole expanse of one of 
the finest harbours in the world. For miles to the west stretched 
the peaceful waters of Port Jackson, which must have delighted 
the minds of the explorers, disheartened as they had been by the 
appearance and surroundings of Botany Bay. In place of the 
stunted scrub which formed the greater part of the vegetation of 
that locality, Port Jackson was found to be surrounded by a thick 
forest of noble trees, which extended to the water’s edge, and 
promised an abundant supply of timber for building. In place of 
the open roadstead at Botany a countless succession of bays and 
inlets opened on the astonished gaze of the hardy navigators as 
they proceeded up the harbour. Deep water was found to extend 
to the very base of the rocks, thus obviating any necessity for 
expensive wharves, the construction of which must have occupied 
the little community for many months, to the neglect of more 
immediately pressing wants. 


The Governor’s choice of the site of the present metropolis of 
Australasia was determined by the fact that an apparently peren- 
nial stream of the purest water was found discharging itself into a 
beautiful sandy cove, about six miles from the entrance, which was 
named Sydney Cove, in honour of the statesman under whose 
auspices the enterprise had been undertaken. Before finally de- 
ciding on this site, Captain Phillip spent three days in exploring the 


various bays, but was confirmed in his original choice by the fact that 
no such stream of water had been found elsewhere, though in other 
respects numerous positions equally eligible presented themselves. 





FOUNDATION OF THE COLONY. 


Returning immediately to Botany, preparations were made for 
bringing the colony round to Sydney Cove, when as the fleet were 
standing out of the bay an interesting incident occurred. ‘Two 
strange vessels evidently making for the entrance were discerned 
in the offing. Captain Phillip went out in the Supply to meet 
the strangers, who proved to be a French exploring party under 
the command of Jean Francois Galaup, Comte de la Pérouse, their 
vessels being the frigates Astrolabe and Boussole. After an inter- 
change of courtesies, the French were left to refresh and refit in 
Botany Bay. They stayed there till March, 1788, and buried one 
of their company on shore—Father le Receveur, of the Order of 
St. Francis, the naturalist of the expedition, who died of wounds 
received in an encounter with the natives of the South Seas. His 
tomb is still extant at La Pérouse, near the north head of Botany 
Bay, where also a monument was placed, in the year 1825, to the 
memory of the commander of the expedition, who was shipwrecked 
and whose crew were murdered on the Santa Cruz Islands. The 
monument was erected by Messrs. De Bougainville and Ducampier, 
commanding the French war vessels, Thétis and Espérance, then 


lying in Port Jackson. 


On Captain Phillip’s arrival in Sydney Harbour, on the memor- 
able 26th January, 1788, the ships anchored in the Cove, and 
preparations were at once made for landing the colonists. The 
clearing of the ground in the vicinity, and along the banks of the 
little stream, was commenced, and when a sufficient space had 
thus been obtained a flagstaff was erected, and the Union Jack 
run up. After the firing of three volleys by the marines, the 
Governor read his commission, and addressed words of counsel, 
warning, and encouragement to the prisoners, the ceremony closing 
with general festivity. Arduous labour succeeded this scene, for 
it was well understood that unless the settlers could raise supplies 
for themselves, the existence of the Colony would be precarious, 
as the store of provisions in their possession was calculated to last 


only a very short time. 
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Accordingly ground was cleared at the head of Farm Cove, 
adjoining the settlement, and an attempt made to raise wheat, but 
time has shown that the soil in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Sydney is not suited to the cultivation of this cereal, and even if a 
good crop had been obtained the colonists must have starved while 
it was maturing. No food worth mentioning was procured from 
the land, and the little community was on the brink of starvation, 
when a ship arrived with another batch of colonists, but without 
stores. ‘This brought matters to a climax, whereupon Governor 
Phillip sent the Sirius to the Cape Colony, and the Supply to 
Batavia, to procure provisions, which, however, could only be ob- 
tained in insufficient quantity, so that in a few weeks after the 
return of these vessels the state of affairs became as bad as before, 
and starvation again stared the Colony in the face. Under these 
circumstances, everyone, including the Governor himself, was 
placed on short allowance, and even the sheep and cattle which 
had been reserved for breeding purposes were killed for food. In 
this aspect of affairs the Governor bethought himself of Norfolk 
Island, whither, shortly after his arrival, he had sent Lieutenant 
Philip Gidley King, of the Sirius, to establish a branch colony. 
A. detachment of 200 convicts, with a guard of 70 marines, was, 
therefore, despatched to the island. On arrival they found that 
King and his men had cleared a considerable portion of land, and 
had succeeded in raising an abundant crop. But the Sirius, in 
which the new detachment sailed, was wrecked on a reef off the 


island, so that no supplies were procured thence at that time. 


When the prospects of the settlement at Sydney Cove had 
reached their gloomiest, the “ Second Fleet,” consisting of three 
store-ships, arrived, and snatched the Colony from the very brink 
of destruction by famine. This tided over the difficulty, and so 
great a privation of food was never again experienced. Fresh 
difficulties, however, beset the settlers by the arrival of some ship- 


loads of immigrants, most of whom were in a sick and dying 


condition. Of 1,700 men and women who had been embarked, 








SECOND FLEET ARRIVES. 


200 died on the voyage, and several hundred more were found 
to be in extremis on arrival. In the midst of these horrors the 
Governor’s responsibilities were further increased by the attempts 
of some of the prisoners to escape from the Colony. Some took 
to the bush, others stole boats and put to sea, intending to reach 
the Dutch settlements in the Indian Ocean. Daring as this latter 
attempt may appear, it was in one instance successful ; two men 
and a woman, in an open boat, succeeded in reaching Timor, 
where they were imprisoned and sent back to Sydney on the first 
opportunity. Numerous efforts were made to escape from the 
settlement by land, the ignorance of the convicts being such that 
many imagined they could walk overland to China, and not a few 
perished in the bush while making the attempt. 


Governor Phillip’s health gave way under the care and anxieties 
of his office, and in 1792 he returned to England, where in reward 
for his exertions in founding the Colony he received a pension, and 
died at an advanced age. Major Grose and Captain Paterson, 
officers in charge of the military, administered the Government till 
the arrival of his successor. In 1795, Captain Hunter, who after 
the loss of the Sirius had gone to England, arrived as the second 
Governor. With the arrival of Governor Hunter affairs took a 
new turn. He brought out a number of free settlers, mostly 
farming men ; and some fine alluvial land having been discovered 
on the banks of the Hawkesbury, farming was successfully started, 
and in a short time more than 6,000 acres were under crops of wheat 
and maize. The attempts to introduce cattle were for a time 
unsuccessful, but in 1796 a herd of 60 head was discovered at the 
‘* Cowpastures,” near Camden. These were the descendants of 


some cattle which had strayed from the settlement several years 


before. ‘Though their quality was found to have deteriorated, they 
proved a very welcome addition to the live stock of the settle- 
ment. In 1800, when Captain Hunter left the Colony, the popu- 
lation was over 6,000 ; attempts had been made to penetrate into 
the interior, but without success ; the Hunter River and its coal- 
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mines had been discovered, and the mines were being worked by a 
detachment of prisoners ; the city of Newcastle bad been founded, 
and the New South Wales Corps, a military body enlisted for 
service in the colony (the first detachments of which had arrived 
in 1790), formed an efficient garrison, and guard over the more 
refractory prisoners. During Governor Hunter’s term of office 
Bass and Flinders minutely examined the coast to the south of 
Sydney, in a small boat only 9 feet over all; and the former dis- 
covered the strait which bears his name, thus proving Tasmania to 
be an island, and not the southern extremity of the continent, as 


previously supposed. 


The next Governor was Philip Gidley King, previously men- 
tioned as the Lieutenant of the Sirius, who was despatched by 
Phillip to found a settlement on Norfolk Island. Though all 
fears of famine had now disappeared, Governor King soon found 
himself involved in difficulties of a scarcely less distressing nature. 
To explain these it will he necessary to describe the constitution 
of the New South Wales Corps. This body had been specially 
raised for service in the Colony, the officers of the King’s regi- 
ments not unnaturally objecting to be sent to such a far distant 
settlement, where they knew that they would find no intellectual 
occupation, and where their sole work would consist in acting as 
a prison guard, or, at most, in making a few raids, in alleged 
reprisals for the misdeeds of the illused, and often sorely provoked, 
aborigines. As a military guard of some sort was necessary, this 
corps was raised, and a few enterprising spirits—many of whom 
had never served before—were induced to accept commissions, 
with the view of obtaining grants of land and making their for- 
tunes in the Colony. Unfortunately, the readiest means to this end 
was found in the import trade, and as rum was in great request, 
the officers of the New South Wales Corps became importers of 
that spirit in large quantities, and even set up private stills, in 


defiance of a Government order to the contrary. As an instance 


of the enormous profits made in this trade, it may be mentioned 





CASTLEHILL REVOLT. 


that the retail price of rum, on the arrival of Governor King, was 
£2 per gallon, 7s. 6d. to 10s. being the utmost cost to the importer. 
To put a stop to this state of things—in which the officials and 
rulers of the Colony were really doing their best to debase those 
committed to their charge—a clause was inserted in the instructions 
of the new Governor, as follows :—“ You are to order and direct 
that no spirits be landed from any vessel coming to Port Jackson 
without your consent.” In consequence of this order, King pro- 
ceeded to act promptly, and when he left the Colony in 1806, he 
had sent away no less than 69,484 gallons of spirits, and 31,293 
gallons of wine. The quantity which he allowed to be landed was 
sold, by his order, at various prices, the maximum not exceeding 
10s. per gallon. It may be easily imagined what a storm such 
vigorous proceedings caused among the importers, and how embit- 
tered the officers of the New South Wales Corps became against 


the Government. 


During King’s time a serious mutiny occurred among the 
prisoners. The more tractable of the convicts were “assigned” as 
servants to the settlers, and engaged in working the farms and 
squattages, but the more desperate characters, made desperate in 
many instances by the treatment they received, were worked on 
the roads, in chain-gangs. A party of over 300 of these chain-gang 
men was employed at Castlehill, on the road between Parramatta 
and Windsor. These men, taking advantage of the small number 
of their guard, abandoned their work, managed to remove their 
irons, seized some firearms, and marched towards the Hawkesbury, 
expecting to be reinforced by the men employed in that neighbour- 
hood. Major Johnston, second in command of the New South 
Wales Corps, pursued them, however, with only twenty men, and 
on coming up with them, charged with such precipitation that the 
mutineers were fain to lay down their arms and beg for mercy. 
Three or four of the ringleaders were afterwards hanged, and the 
rest were permitted to return to their duty on undertaking to be 


of good conduct for the future. 


Suppression of 
the ‘* Rum cur- 
rency.” 


The Castlehill 
Revolt. 
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An event of the utmost importance to the Colony also took 
place under the administration of Governor King. - This was the 
initiation of wool-growing. John Macarthur, who had held a 
commission as captain in the New South Wales Corps, procured, 
by great trouble and perseverance, some Spanish merinos, and 
having obtained a grant of 10,000 acres of land across the Cow- 
pasture River, which estate he named ‘“‘ Camden,” commenced the 
growth of wool on a large scale. Ina short time his enterprise 
showed every sign of a successful issue, to the great benefit of the 
Colony generally, and his own personal advantage. In spite of 
these evident signs of material progress Governor King was so 
worn out with the conflicts caused by his endeavours to suppress 
the rum traffic, and in such constant collision with the officers of 
the New South Wales Corps on that account, that he seized the 
first opportunity of leaving the Colony, and was succeeded in the 


Government in 1806, by William Bligh, a post-captain in the navy. 


Governor Bligh was a distinguished naval officer. His wonder- 
ful voyage after the Mutiny of the Bounty had caused the Imperial 
Government to entertain a high opinion of his conduct, as well as 
his courage and determination. His services were numerous, and 
he had been publicly thanked by Lord Nelson, after the bombard- 
ment of Copenhagen, for the gallantry and skill which he displayed 
on that occasion. Hence he was selected as a fit man to crush the 
clique of officers engaged in the rum traffic, and to purify official 
life in the Colony. King had been only partially successful in 
this direction, and the British Government, in the belief that he 


had been too yielding, or at least not physically able to put down 


g 
the traffic, gave the strictest injunctions to Captain Bligh to stop 
the trade in spirits. Accordingly in March, 1806, he issued the 
following general order :—“ His Excellency the Governor laments 
to find by his late visit through the Colony that the most calamit- 
ous evils have been produced by persons bartering, or paying, 


spirits for grain of all kinds, and the necessaries of life in general, 


and to labourers for their hire ; such proceedings depressing the 





GOVERNOR BLIGH. 


industrious and depriving the settlers of their comforts. In order, 
therefore, to remedy these grievous complaints, and to relieve the 
inhabitants, who have suffered by the traffic, he feels it his duty 
to put a total stop to this barter in future, and to prohibit the 
exchange of spirits or other liquors as payment for grain, animal 
food, wearing apparel, or any other commodity whatsoever, to all 


descriptions of persons in the Colony and its dependencies.” 


This order is in itself sufficient to indicate to what fearful 
lengths the “rum currency ” had been carried. Naturally it would 
have been expected that all respectable people, the military and 
ex-military especially, would have joined the Governor heart and 
soul in his efforts to put a stop to the traflic, and induce a more 
healthy state of things. Such, however, was not the case; and 
the struggle in respect to the illicit trade continued throughout 
the whole period of Bligh’s governorship. 


15 


Other matters embittered the relations between the Governor Embittered 


and the colonists, and in these Bligh was not so obviously in the 
right as in his attempt to put down the contraband traffic in 
spirits. The contest reached its climax on the arrest of John 
Macarthur, whose efforts to promote the growth of wool have been 
alluded to. That gentleman had become specially obnoxious to the 
Governor ; and as he was also the chief trader in the community, 
he was selected as a scapegoat for the sins of the rest. Matters 
were brought to a crisis in the following manner, though the 
immediate circumstances of his prosecution had no direct connection 
with the barter of spirits. Mr. Macarthur had been part owner of 
a vessel that traded to Tahiti for salt pork and other articles, for 
the supply of the Colony. Ata time when this vessel was lying in 
Port Jackson, he received a summons from Mr. Atkins, the Judge 
Advocate—that is, Chief Justice—to appear before him to answer 
to a complaint on the part of the crew of his vessel of withholding 
from them their wages, in consequence of which they alleged that 
they had been compelled to break through the port regulations, 


by coming ashore without special order. Macarthur returned an 


relations 
between the 
Governor and 
settlers. 
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answer in writing, explanatory of*his conduct in the matter, but 
did not obey the summons by appearing in person. This was 
construed to be an act of contumacy, which some attributed to a 
feeling of personal resentment towards the Governor, engendered 


by the action of the latter against the ‘rum currency.” 


A warrant was accordingly issued for Macarthur’s apprehension, 
and on the 25th January; 1808, he was brought before the Judge 
Advocate and a military jury of six, consisting of officers of the 
New South Wales Corps—such being at the time the composition 
of the Supreme Court of the Colony. Mr. Macarthur objected to 
the Judge Advocate sitting on his trial, on the ground that he 
bore him personal ill-feeling, for which assertion it would appear 
that there was some foundation, especially as Atkins’s adviser 
throughout the whole proceedings was one George Crossley, a 
transported attorney,-who is believed to have been an enemy of 
Macarthur. Be this as it may, the Judge Advocate refused to 
abdicate his position, and the Governor declined to supersede him, 
for which, indeed, he had no authority, Atkins having been 


appointed by the British Government. 


At this juncture the Governor summoned the six officers to his 
presence, to explain their conduct in supporting Macarthur’s pro- 
test and refusing to sit with the Judge Advocate, but they declined 
to obey. The Governor also sent several times during the next 
day to Major Johnston, the Commandant, at his residence at 
Annandale, asking him to confer with him as to the conduct of 
his:subordinates. That officer, however, declined to come to town, 
on the plea of ill-health. This was an evident subterfuge, for 
between 6 and 7 p.m. on the same day (the Anniversary of the 
foundation of the Colony) he suddenly made his appearance in 
the Barrack Square, where, if we may believe his statement, he 
found everything in a state of ferment and confusion, and himself 
beset with the clamours of a number of the leading inhabitants, 
civil as well as military, calling upon him to put the Governor 


under arrest. He accordingly marched at the head of his regiment, 
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with drums beating and colours flying, to Government House, and Deposition of 
Governor Bligh was put in close confinement in his own residence. _ 
Johnston thereupon assumed the Government, his first act being 

to suspend the Judge Advocate, the Commissary, the Provost- 

marshal, the Chaplain, and other principal officials, and to appoint 


others to act in their place. 


Major Johnston continued to administer the Government till 
his Lieutenant-Colonel (Foveaux) superseded him, as the senior 
officer in the Colony, and eventually Colonel Paterson came from 
Tasmania and assumed the direction of affairs. Both these officers 
approved Johnston’s proceedings, but the latter set Bligh at liberty 
after a detention of twelve months, on condition of his proceeding 
straight to England, in a vessel: which was then ready to sail. 
Bligh promised to do so, but called at Tasmania on his way, where 
the military authorities attempted to detain him, but he escaped 
their hands. 


News of the affair had meanwhile reached England, and the 
Government was very much concerned at the proceedings of the 
military, and had despatched Lieutenant-General Macquarie to 
the Colony as Governor. His instructions were to reinstate 
Governor Bligh for twenty-four hours, to assume the government 
himself, and to send Johnston home under close arrest. Bligh Johnston tried 
could not be reinstated, as he had left Sydney; so Macquarie’s ara 
first act was to arrest Major Johnston, who was subsequently 
tried by court-martial in England and sentenced to be cashiered, 
the leniency of the. sentence being such as to call forth special 
remark from the Prince Regent, in a minute appended to the 
proceedings, distinctly stating that it was not to be drawn into a 
precedent. Johnston afterwards returned to the Colony, and died 
at his estate at Annandale. 


With the arrival of Governor Macquarie, the colony entered on Arrival of 
a stage of decided progress. The final abolition of the traffic in wists 
rum was followed by a marked improvement in the morals of the 
population. Schools were established, and the children, who had 
B 
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hitherto grown up in total ignorance, were taught to read and 
write, and instructed in useful handicrafts. An impetus was given 
to exploration, and the dwellings of the settlers in the bush were 
much improved by the efforts of the Governor during the annual 
tours which he made through the Colony. Churches and public 
buildings were erected, asylums founded, and a better tone was 
given to society generally by the exertions of this philanthropic 
governor, ably seconded by the endeavours of his high-minded 
wife, who laboured to improve the condition of her sex and the 
children in the Colony. Among the many beneficial works under- 
taken by Macquarie, by far the most important was the road over 
the Mountains, via Lapstone Hill and Mount Victoria, to Bathurst. 
After many attempts to penetrate the Coast Range, it had been at 
last successfully crossed in 1813 by Blaxland, Wentworth, and 
Lawson, names memorable in the annals of the Colony. An 


account of the expedition will be found in another place. 


Another distinguishing feature in Governor Macquarie’s policy, 
which was almost as beneficial as his efforts to instruct the popu- 
lation in religion and morality, and to open up the country, was 
the favour with which he treated the “ emancipists,” that is, those 
convicts who had become free by serving out their sentences 
When it is remembered that the majority of those transported had 
been guilty of petty offences only, or of acts which in these days 
would scarcely be deemed offences at all, the Governor’s determina- 
tion to give every encouragement in the way of official recognition 
to emancipists must be strongly commended. To transport a person 
for a petty offence, to ostracise him for the rest of his life, and to 
extend the social ignominy to his children was in the highest 
degree unjust; and Governor Macquarie, as a humane man, set his 
face against the custom. In religious matters he showed a large- 
ness of mind, in advance of public opinion, by removing, as far as 
lay in his power, the religious disabilities under which a large 
section of the colonists laboured. In 1821, after a longer term of 


office than has been allotted to any Governor either before or since, 





TRIAL BY JURY. 





“‘T,, Macquarie, Esq.,” as he modestly styles himself in the inscrip- 
tions on the public buildings he erected—discardiag the prestige 
attaching to his military rank—left the Colony, to the regret of the 
entire population, and was succeeded by Sir Thomas Brisbane. 


The new Governor trod in the steps of his predecessor. He 
carried on the work of exploration, and in 1823 despatched Mr. 
Oxley, Surveyor-General, to survey Moreton Bay, Port Curtis, 
and other parts of the north-eastern coast-line. Oxley discovered 
a river debouching into Moreton Bay, which he named after the 
Governor, and a town was founded on its banks, also named 
Brisbane, which has become the capital of the Colony of Queens- 
land. The Murray and Murrumbidgee Rivers were discovered 
soon afterwards by Hovell and Hume, who had formed an explor- 
ing party under the auspices of the Governor. The immigration 
of free settlers was much encouraged by Sir Thomas Brisbane, the 
result being the arrival of numbers of young men, many possessing 
capital, who became squatters, and soon wrought an important 
change in the Colony, by causing the costly Government farms to 
be broken up. As a consequence the wants of the community were 
more cheaply and better supplied by private enterprise. Censor- 
ship of the press, which had been strictly enforced up to this time, 
was abolished by Governor Brisbane, by proclamation dated 15th 
October, 1824. Trial by jury was introduced about the same 
period, by which the privilege of being tried by his peers was 
extended to every man ; the assessors to the judge before that time 
having been chosen exclusively from officers in the army. Sir 
Francis Forbes, the first Chief Justice, was mainly instrumental 
in introducing this great and salutary change in the administration 
of the law. The first normally constituted jury sat at the Novem- 
ber Quarter Sessions of 1824. An Act had also been passed by 
the Imperial Parliament, in 1823, which conferred another most im- 
portant privilege on the Colony. It was provided that the Governor 


should nominate a Legislative Council of seven members, by whose 


advice he was to be guided. Previously to the appointment of 
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this Council the Governor had been virtually absolute in 
power, the only check upon him being the public opinion of the 
colonists and the authority of the British Government, as repre- 
sented by the Secretary of State for the Colonies. This Council 
of Seven was really the nucleus around which have gathered our 
present Constitution, and the liberties we now possess. It was the 
first step, in which, says the proverb, all the difficulty consists ; 
and yet it was only after much agitation that even this modicum 


of justice was conceded. 


The next Governor was Sir Ralph Darling, who, finding the 
Colony in the state of progress above described, by a series of 
blunders nearly succeeded in marring the beneficial result of 
the efforts of his predecessors. Arriving in Sydney in 1825, he 
soon became involved in very serious disputes with the colonists 
and the press. In order to meet the criticisims of the latter, a 
number of Acts were passed by the Council, which had the effect 
of stifling obnoxious comments for the time. One good result 
which sprang indirectly from these arbitrary acts was the enlarge- 
ment, in 1828, of the Legislative Council from seven to fifteen 


members. The ** Bushranoinge Act” was passed by this Council to 
sing Ne 





put down a prevalent nuisance—the gangs of escaped prisoners 
who infested the principal roads and robbed allcomers without 


distinction. 


The work of exploration made some progress in Governor 
Darling’s time, the famous journeys of Captain Charles Sturt 
having been undertaken under his sanction. Other explorers were 
Allan Cunningham, Hume, and George Macleay, son of Alexander 


Macleay, the Colonial Secretary of that day. 


It was strongly suspected at this time that the French had an 
idea of forming settlements in Australia. French ships constantly 
appeared off the coast, ostensibly fitted out for the purpose of 
making geographical discoveries, but really, it was believed, to 


found a colony in any Australian territory which they might find 


unoccupied. To frustrate this suspected design, Darling despatched 
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two expeditions, in 1826, to King George’s Sound and to Western 
Port, in which neighbourhood it was surmised the French were 
hovering. To show that there was some ground for these fears, 
chimerical as they may now appear, it will be sufficient to quote 
the Governor’s instructions to the officers in charge of the expe- 
ditions. He says :—“Should you find the French already in 
occupation, you will, notwithstanding, land the troops, and signify 
to the Frenchmen that their continuance with any view of 
establishing themselves, or colonization, will be considered an 
unjustifiable intrusion on his Britannic Majesty’s possessions.” No 
Frenchmen, however, were found at either of the places named, 
and settlements were therefore promptly formed at Western Port, 
King George’s Sound, and Swan River, in Western Australia. 
When Governor Darling left the Colony in 1831, much progress 


New settlements 
formed. 


had been achieved, in spite of the newspaper war, and his personal 
unpopularity, the population having reached over 51,000 for the 
whole of New South Wales, while the value of the total exports 
was £500,000. 


The unpopularity of Governor Darling gave a factitious advantage Governor 
° ° >: - : Bourke. 
to his successor, Sir Richard Bourke, even before his sterling 
qualities had become known. Sir Richard Bourke may be said to 
have been the real founder of our present free institutions, as, 
under his rule, the foundations of the Constitution we now enjoy 
were well and firmly laid, on the solid basis of full and equal 
rights to all, whatever their sect or belief, and whether emancipist 
or originally free. Immigrants began to arrive in large numbers, Assisted Immi- 

a ; : . ; : gration initiated. 
under a policy of assisted immigration, which was then first com- 
menced. The first vote in aid of immigration was made by the 
Legislative Council at Bourke’s suggestion, and the British Govern- 
ment doubled the amount given by the Colony. Under that system 


the first batches of immigrants to arrive were fifty young women 


from an orphan school in Cork, and fifty-nine mechanics from 
Scotland, whom the Rev. Dr. Lang introduced to aid him in 
building the Australian College. 
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But the great achievement of Sir Richard Bourke’s reign was 
the establishment of religious equality, and the breaking up of 
the monopoly of Government aid enjoyed by one communion. For 
his services in the cause of liberty, in this and other instances, a 


movement was set on foot after his departure 





which took place in 
1837, twelve months after the passing of the Church Act—to erect 
a, statue of him in Sydney. Mr. Westmacott was commissioned to 
design a figure of Sir Richard in bronze, which, together with a 
granite pedestal, arrived in Sydney in 1842. It was erected where 
it now stands, at the Macquarie-street entrance to the Domain, 
opposite to the Public Library, and was unveiled on the 11th 
April, 1842. A general holiday was proclaimed on the occasion, 
and the assemblage was the most numerous which had up to that 
time gathered, for any purpose, in the metropolis. The succeeding 
Governor, Sir George Gipps, delivered a speech, laudatory of his 
predecessor, in whose steps he said he was resolved to tread. This 
was the first statue ever set up in Australia. It was no more than 
a fitting tribute to the virtues of the Governor, and serves even 


now as areminder of the new order of things which he introduced. 


Free grants of land were abolished at this time. All land in the 
settled districts was put up to auction at an upset price of 5s. per 
acre, except in the Port Phillip district, where £1 per acre was 
fixed as the lowest price, on account of the fitness of the land for 
agriculture. Beyond the settled districts the runs of the squatters, 
whose boundaries had hitherto been undefined, were marked out, 
and a small rent charged, in return for a partial fixity of tenure, 
the squatters having previously been liable to be turned out at 
any time. 


The famous expeditions of Sir Thomas Mitchell, who had 
succeeded Oxley as Surveyor-General, were undertaken during 
Bourke’s tenure of office. The first was to the north, as far as 
Liverpool Plains ; in the second, the country between the Bogan 
and the Macquarie was surveyed ; and in the third, the course of 


the Darling was traced, from its source to its junction with the 
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Murray. In the fourth, Mitchell discovered the rich lands of 
Victoria, which so enraptured him that he named the country 
Australia Felix. 


The reign of Sir George Gipps was marked by the abolition of sect eee 
transportation. The system of assigning convicts as servants to 
the settlers had ceased in 1838, and transportation itself was 
abolished by an Order in Council in 1840, though an attempt was 
made to revive it nine years later, an account of which will be 
given in due course. For many years previous to its abolition, 
the system of transportation was viewed with great disfavour by 
the colonists, and a powerful league was formed as early as 1830, 
to bring about its cessation. During the fifty-three years when 
New South Wales was open to receive British prisoners, the 
number of convicts sent to Sydney was 83,290, of whom 70,928 
were males and 12,362 females. At the census of March, 1841, 
there were in the colony 18,248 persons, 14,718 males and 3,530 
females, originally bond, but free by servitude or emancipation— 
and 24,489 persons, 21,367 males and 3,122 females, whose period 
of servitude had not expired. It would therefore appear that out 
of the total number of convicts sent to the Colony, 42,737 
remained at the abolition of the system of transportation, while 
40,553 had either been removed by death or had left the settlement. 

The great event of Governor Gipps’s time was undoubtedly the Legislative 
introduction of a new Constitution, by the establishment of a established. 
Legislative Council composed of thirty-six members, twelve nomi- 
nated by the Crown, and the remainder elected by those who were 
placed on the electoral roll, a small property qualification being 
required. The new Council met on Ist August, 1843. 

A great commercial crisis followed soon after the introduction Commercial 
of the new Constitution, so that the subject of paramount import- ia 
ance which engaged the attention of the Legislature was the 
financial condition of the Colony. The cessation of transportation 


had, of course, caused the withdrawal of large sums of British 


money, which used to be spent on public works and in maintaining 
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the prison establishments, and the military necessary to guard 
them ; and much distress was also caused by an unwise inter- 
ference on the part of the Imperial Government with the land 
laws. The price of sheep fell in the most alarming manner, Is. 
per head being a common price. Mr. O’Brien, who occupied a 
run in the Yass District, at length hit upon the happy idea of 
boiling down sheep for tallow, for which at the time there was : 
good market in Europe; and the price of sheep was thus raised to 
3s. or 4s. a head, five shillings’ or six shillings’ worth of tallow being 
obtainable by the process of boiling-down. The meat-canning 
industry was started at the same time by Mr. Sizar Elliott, 
of Charlotte-place, Sydney, but was not financially a_ success, 


although the preserved meats, it is said, were of excellent quality. 


The Legislative Council, imagining that the very existence of 
the Colony was threatened by the prevailing state of things, sought 
to “avert ruin’’—to use their own expression—by “ pledging the 
public credit,” but the Governor refused the Royal assent to the 
Biil passed for that purpose. It was then proposed to issue Trea- 
sury Bills, but the Council would not entertain the idea. The 
failure of the Bank of Australia, the liability of whose share- 
holders was unlimited, brought affairs to a crisis, and it was 
proposed to relieve the shareholders of their liability by a Bill 
empowering the bank to dispose of its assets by a public lottery. 
No attempt was made to defend lotteries in general, but it was 
contended that if the goods of proprietors of the bank were 
seized under executions, the bailiff would be seen in possession of 
one house in ten in Sydney, and that the result would be a panic, 
wh*ch would annihilate the value of property. Under pressure of 
such an argument as this the ‘‘ Lottery Bill” passed, but was 
disallowed by the British authorities. The necessity of the case 
was so urgent, however, that the lottery took place, and was suc- 
cessfully completed before the law officers of the Crown could 


interfere to prevent it. Desperate diseases require desperate 


remedies, and the lottery was, no doubt, in the main beneficial. 





ATTEMPT TO REVIVE TRANSPORTATION. 








The first agitation for the formation of the Port Phillip district, 
into a separate colony, took place towards the close of Governor 
Gipps’s administration, and the claims of the trans-Murray resi- 
dents to govern themselves were ably advocated by Dr. Lang, one of 
the six members returned by the district since known as the Colony 
of Victoria. The entire population of what is now New South 
Wales, Victoria, and Queensland did not, at that period, exceed 
150,000, of which the Port Phillip district contributed only 30,000. 
Their distance from the seat of Government, nevertheless, justified 
the demand of the Victorians for separation, which was conceded 
in 1851, to their great permanent benefit. A few years sub- 
sequently, on the lst December, 1859, New South Wales was 
again dismembered, losing its northern province, which was con- 


stituted a separate colony, under the name of Queensland. 


Sir George Gipps was succeeded as Governor by Sir Charles 
Augustus Fitzroy, in whose tenure of office occurred several of 
the most important events in the history of Australia. These, in 


©. were the final abolition of trans- 


the order of their happening, 


portation in 1849; the separation of Victoria in 1851; the dis- 
covery of gold in the same year, and the establishment of Respon- 


sible Government in 1855-6. 


Prisoners had ceased to be sent to New South Wales in 1840, 
but owing to the great depression of trade which prevailed during 
the rule of Governor Gipps, station properties, in 1849, so depre- 
ciated in value as to threaten ruin to their holders. Many of the 
squatters thought that a revival of the system of assigned servants 
would be beneficial to their interests, and, as it happened, the 
Imperial Government wished at that time to possess once more a 
large penal colony. Two powerful interests therefore were allied 
in an effort to re-establish transportation, and the system of 
assigned servants. To meet this threatening combination, a num- 
ber of public meetings were held in Sydney under the auspices of 


the Anti-transportation League, and an overwhelming expression 


of popular opinion, most vehemently adverse to the scheme, was 
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given; nevertheless the British Government, under the advice 
of Sir Charles Fitzroy, persisted in their endeavours to force 
prisoners upon the unwilling inhabitants of the Colony. Several 
ship-loads of convicts were accordingly sent out, and an attempt 
was made to land them in the first instance at the new settlement 
at Port Phillip, now the City of Melbourne. The settlers there, 
however, would not tolerate the proceeding, whereupon the ships 
were compelled to leave for Sydney and Moreton Bay, now 
Brisbane. One of the vessels, named the Hashemy, cast anchor 
in Port Jackson, and there immediately ensued a serious contest 
between the inhabitants and the Executive. Immediately on the 
fact becoming publicly known that the Hashemy was off the 
Heads with convicts on board, the people of the metropolis were 
lashed into a fever of excitement, and a great public meeting was 
forthwith convened to consider what steps should be taken in 
this pressing emergency, as it then was universally considered. 
The result was that the Government saw fit to forbid the landing 
of the prisoners at that time, not caring to face the obloquy and 
public indignation which the adoption of any other course would 
certainly have brought upon them. As, however, the Hashemy 
could not be sent back, and as her prisoners could not permanently 
remain on board, a compromise was entered into. The prisoners 
were removed from the ship, and a large batch sent to Moreton 
Bay, in order that the settlers in that district might have an 
opportunity of hiring them. The remainder were allowed to be 
assigned to various persons in the Colony, though it was stipulated 
that the men should not be landed in Sydney, nor employed in 


the county of Cumberland. 


The Legislative Council afterwards proceeded to take action in 
the matter, and a resolution was proposed, to the effect “that an 
address be presented to Her Majesty, praying that the Order in 
Council which declared New South Wales a Colony to which 
convicts might be sent be at once revoked.” The adjournment of 


the Council was, however, agreed to before the motion could be 


put. In consequence of this partial shelving of the question an 
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overwhelming public meeting was held, which petitioned the page! Ser 
Council to use its utmost endeavours to prevent the revival of 
transportation in any form. The petition in’ a short time was 

signed by over 35,000 persons (more than two-thirds of the popu- 

lation of the metropolis). There was no resisting this manifestation 

of public opinion, and the pro-transportation members temporarily 

withdrew from the Council, whereupon the motion just stated 

was carried unanimously, and the address to the Queen was accord- Final bps 
ingly transmitted, The Order in Council was revoked, and trans- tion. 
portation to New South Wales was thus, after many years of 

fretful agitation, absolutely and finally abolished. The discovery 

of gold, which shortly followed, gave a new impetus to Australian ‘ 
society, and by developing the industry and wealth of the country 


rendered a return to the “ prison times” for ever impossible. 


The discovery of gold, in 1851, was by far the most important Discovery of 
incident which had yet occurred in the annals of the country. os 
An account of that remarkable event will be found in its proper 
place, but a few remarks are here called for as to the historical 
bearing of the great discovery. For many years previous to 1801 
it was known that small quantities of gold had been found in 
the Bathurst district, and a colonist offered, during the adminis- 
tration of Sir George Gipps, to conduct the Government surveyors 
to a spot where he said gold existed in payable quantities. The 
project was, however, discouraged. The Colony was enjoying at 
the time a period of great prosperity, the depression of previous 
years having been successfully tided over; and it was probably 
thought unadvisable by the authorities to disturb the settled 
industries of the Colony, by the incitement to speculation which 
the gold fever would generate. 


A few years passed away, and the recollection of the supposed Gold fever. 
gold discoveries was still fresh in men’s minds. The prosperous 
days with which Governor Gipps’s administration closed gave 
place to less fortunate times. Wages were low and work scarce, 


when suddenly the tale of the gold discovery was on every tongue. 
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In the early part of 1851 nuggets began to arrive in Sydney. 
They had been found in the vicinity of Bathurst, and their inspec- 
tion by the public raised a wave of excitement, which affected all 
classes. It is not surprising that the possibility of amassing a 
fortune in a few months—which seemed indisputable from the 
presence of so many specimens of gold—should have induced 
hundreds of people of all ranks to abandon their employments, 
and set out for Bathurst. Nor could news of such a nature be 
confined within the Colony, and before many months had elapsed, 
the presence of gold in Australia was known all over the world. 
Then followed a mighty rush, from every quarter of the globe, of 
the most enterprising spirits, and those physically the most capable 
of enduring the unknown hardships before them, a circumstance on 
which Australians in the future will have occasion to congratulate 
themselves, for the splendid physique of the early colonists, already 
manifested in their sons and daughters, must undoubtedly become 


the inheritance of succeeding generations. 


The effect produced on society by this most fortunate discovery, 
was unpleasant enough at first. Stations throughout the Colony 
were left without hands, and all ordinary occupations were 
threatened with extinction, in consequence of the general exodus 
to the gold-fields. The squatters even petitioned the Government 
asking that martial law might be proclaimed, and all gold-digging 
peremptorily prohibited, in order that the regular industrial pur- 
suits of the country should not be interfered with. The Governor 
however, refused to accede to this manifestly absurd request. So 
great a change in the circumstances of the country as that 
wrought within so short a time by the gold discovery, could not 
fail to affect many persons prejudicially. But after a few years, 
affairs resumed their normal course, and gold-mining found its 
level as one of the ordinary industries of the country. The 
great and permanent benefit which resulted from the influx of an 
enterprising population, the increase of wealth, and the conse- 
quent development of many other industries cannot be overrated. 
Nothing, since the introduction of wool-growing, has tended to 
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develop its resources and to make so widely known the great 
advantages which Australia offers to the overcrowded populations 
of the Old World, as the discovery of gold in 1851. Since that 
era the country’s progress has been by leaps and bounds, and 
Australia, which was before regarded merely as a far off depen- 
dency of Great Britain, now takes a place amongst the nations of 
the world, and is in a fair way of realizing the prophetic visions of 
future greatness which inspired its founders. 


The series of events which led to the introduction of Responsible 
xovernment still remains to be touched upon. Witha narrative of vente passer 
these, and an account of the actual inauguration of representative Government. 
institutions—that is, with the political occurrences of 1855—this 
narrative will fitly close. All occurrences since that period have 
been treated as far as possible as matters of statistics, and will be 


found in their places in other parts of this volume. 


For several years before the discovery of gold there had been 
growing up among the colonists a strong desire for a larger measure 
of self-government. The position of the Colony as a Crown depen- 
dency was a galling one, especially when the population became 
so largely increased through the outbreak of the gold-diggings. 
It was felt that the old system, which might have sufficed for the 
government of the people when their numbers were few was quite 
unsuitable for so large a community as New South Wales had now 
become. Hence the agaitation that had already been commenced 
in favor of a free Constitution was continued with ever-increasing 
force. 


In 1851 an Act was passed by the Imperial Parliament (13 Victoria ase 
and 14 Vict., No. 59) in accordance with which the dependency of Colony. 
Victoria was erected into a separate Colony, and a Constitution 
was to be conferred upon New South Wales. Accordingly, int 
1852, a Select Committee of the Legislative Council was appointed 
to prepare a Constitution for the Colony in pursuance of the powers 


conferred by the Act above cited. The first result of the labours 


of the Committee was that a remonstrance was sent to the Secretary 
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of State for the Colonies, directed not so much against the old form 
of government, as against the amendment of the Constitution, 
which it was proposed to introduce. Subsequently, after much 
correspondence, and the receipt of a despatch from the Secretary 
for the Colonies, Sir John Pakington, practically conceding all that 
the colonists demanded, a Committee of the Legislative Council 
was appointed to draft the new Constitution. It consisted of the 
following gentlemen :—Messrs. Wentworth, Deas-Thomson, James 
Macarthur, Cowper, Martin, Macleay, Thurlow, Murray, and Dr. 


Douglas. 


The Committee, in their report, stated that they desired to have 
a form of government in perfect accordance with the British Con- 
stitution, and that a conservative element ought to be constantly 
present in the Constitution ; and for this reason they declared they 
did not feel inclined to hazard the experiment of an Upper House 
based on the general elective franchise. To provide for this Upper 
House, the Committee gravely made the following recommenda- 
tions. They proposed that an hereditary nobility should be created, 
leaving the Crown to decide whether or not to give the first holder 
of a title a seat for life, and that the aristocracy, to be thus 
established, should, in the future, elect a certain number of their 
order to form the higher branch of the Legislature. The question 
of federation was also noticed in the report :—‘ One of the most 
prominent legislative measures required by the Colony, and the 
colonies of the Australian group generally, is the establishment at 
once of a General Assembly, to make laws in relation to those 
intereolonial questions that have arisen, or may hereafter arise, 
among them. The questions which would claim the exercise of 
such a jurisdiction appear to be (1) Intercolonial tariffs and the 
coasting trade ; (2) Railways, roads, canals, and other such works 
running through any two of the colonies ; (3) Beacons and light- 
houses on the coast ; (4) Intercolonial gold regulations ; (5) Post- 


age between the said colonies ; (6) A general court of appeal 


from the courts of such colonies ; (7) A power to legislate on all 
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other subjects which may be submitted to them by addresses from 
the Legislative Councils and Assemblies of the colonies, and to 
appropriate to any of the above mentioned objects the necessary 
sums of money, to be raised by a percentage on the revenues of 
all the colonies interested.” 


This report, when it was made public, caused a good deal of 
commotion in the metropolis, and at a public meeting held at the 
Royal Hotel, the following energetic protest against part of the 
scheme was adopted :—“ That this meeting views with surprise, 
and strong feclings of opposition, the scheme proposed for the 
political constitution of the Colony, especially in respect to the 
establishment of an Upper House of Crown nominees, and a 
’ and a further 
resolution decided that “a larger meeting should be held, in order 


certain unprecedented order of colonial nobility ; 


to record a protest against a measure so repugnant to the feelings 
of British subjects, and fraught with so much danger to the 
political rights of the people.” A more numerous meeting was 
accordingly held, the principal speakers at which were Mr. (now 
Sir Henry) Parkes, Messrs. Robert Johnson, Montefiore, Deniehy, 
Mort, Piddington, Flood, and Archdeacon McEncroe. 


In spite of these meetings the Council proceeded to debate the 
Report as it stood. After a great deal of opposition to the reten- 
tion of the “aristocratic” clause, and after the holding of more 
public meetings, the ‘‘ Constitution Act,” the basis of the rights 
we now enjoy, was finally passed on the 21st December, 1853. 
This Act established two Legislative Chambers. The first was to 
consist of not less than twenty-one natural-born or naturalized 
subjects, four-fifths of whom were to be persons not holding any 
office of profit under the Crown, who were to be nominated by the 
Governor in the name of the Queen. The first members were to 
hold their seats for five years, at the expiration of which period 
all appointments were to be made for life. The President 
was to be appointed by the Crown. The Legislative Assembly 
was to consist of fifty-four members, the qualification for the 
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franchise being fixed as follows:—All inhabitants of full age, 
being native-born or naturalized subjects of the British Crown, 
and not having been convicted of any crime—or, if convicted, 


pardoned 





and having paid all rates and taxes for which they 
were liable, were placed in the condition precedent required for 
either voting or being elected to the Assembly, but they were 
required, in addition, to be qualified in the following respects :— 
As the owner of a freehold estate of £100; as householders, 
lodging occupiers, or leaseholders for three years at £10 per 
annum, ‘To these were added boarders at £40 per annum, per- 
sons receiving £100 a year salary, and pasture-license holders for 
one year. Ministers of religion were declared incapable of being 
elected to the Legislature. Subsequent alterations to the Consti- 
tution Act have made the principle of universal manhood suffrage 
the basis of the electoral system of the Colony, though non-resident 
property holders are still entitled to the franchise under certain 
restrictions. A full account of the parliamentary system will be 
found under the chapter of this work treating of the constitution 
of the Colony. 

Before the constitution could become operative 1t was necessary 
that the sanction of the British Parliament should be obtained, 
and for this purpose Wentworth, whose name has become identified 
with the establishment of responsible government, and E. Deas- 
Thomson, were authorized by the Council to proceed to Eng- 
land in order to do what lay in their power to facilitate 
the passage of the necessary measure. Accordingly, about 
the middle of the year 1855 an Act was passed by the Im- 
perial Parliament empowering the Queen to assent to the Bull 
drawn up by the Council, and on the 19th December, the new Con- 
stitution was formally inaugurated by the new Governor-General, 
Sir William Denison, who had just succeeded Fitzroy, being sworn 
in afresh under a Commission from the Queen, which revoked 
his former credentials and appointed him “ Governor-in-Chief ” 


of New South Wales. The writs for the first parliament were 


issued on the 22nd May of the following year. 








SUCCESSION OF GOVERNORS. 


The succession of Governors from the foundation of the Colony Suspension of 


to the present time is given in the following table :— 


Names. 


Captain Ar ehillinmioNi ce tess seit: 
Captain F. Grose (Lieutenant-Governor) ... 
Captain Paterson, New South Wales Corps 
(Lieutenant-Governor). 
Gummer taunter, BN coco cece steeess stare 
CRP ere KIN Ge He Na resiwiescete seem 
CaprainwW Hens hNo mecca rence 
During Governor Bligh’s suspension the 
Government was successively adminis- 
tered by— 
Lieutenant-Colonel 
G. Johnston... | Allof the NewSouth 
Lieutenant-Colonel | Wales Corps, after- 
Foveaux ......... { wards 102nd Regi- 
Colonel blamed) ment, 
Paterson 


Major-General L. Macquarie 
Major-General Sir 'T. Brisbane, K.C.B....... 
Colonel Stewart, 3rd Regiment (Acting 
Governor). 
Lieutenant-General R. Darling 
Colonel Lindsay, C.B. (Acting-Governor)... 
Major-General Sir Richard Bourke, K.C.B. 
Lieutenant-Colonel K. Snodgrass (Acting 
Governor). 
Sir Georpe Gippsie ceases ease mene 
Sir Maurice O’Cennell (Acting Governor) .. 
Simi Charles As Uitzrov.riesrnsee ace neeeet ce ee 
Sir William Thomas Denison, K.C.B. ...... 
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Lieutenant-Colonel Jchn F. Kempt 
(Administrator). 
The Right Honorable ( Administrator ...... | 


Sir John Young, - 
K.C.B., G.C.M.G. NGoremmorimeonicre 
Sir Trevor Chute, K.C.B. (Administrator)... 


Right Honorable the Earl of Belmore, P.C.) 
| 23 Feb., 1872 


Sir Alfred Stephen, Knt., C.B. (Adminis- 
trator). 

Sir 
G.C.M.G., Governor-in-Chief. 

Sir Alfred Stephen, K.C.M.G., 
(Lieutenant-Governor). 

The Right Honorable Lord Augustus William 
Frederick Spencer Loftus, P.C., G.C.B. 
Sir Alfred Stephen, G.C.M.G., C.B. 

(Lieutenant-Governor). 
The Right Honorable Charles Robert, Baron 
Carrington, P.C., G.C.M.G. 


CoB: 


From 








Hercules George Robert Robinson, | 





26 Jan., 1788 
11 Dec., 1792 
13 Dec., 1794 


7 Sept., 1795 
28 Sept., 1800 
13 Aug., 1806 


26 Jan., 1808 


1 Jan., 1810 
1 Dec., 1821 
6 Dec., 1825 


19 Dec., 1825 
22 Oct., 1831 
3 Dec., 1831 
6 Dec., 1837 
24 Feb., 1838 
12 July, 1846 
3 Aug., 1846 
20 Jan., 1855 
23 Jan., 1861 
22 Mar., 1861 
16 May, 1861 
25 Dec., 1867 
8 Jan., 1868 
3 June, 1872 
20 Mar., 1879 
4 Aug., 1879 
10 Nov., 1885 


12 Dec., 1885 


To 


10 Dec., 1792. 
12 Dec., 1794. 
1 Sept., 1795. 


27 Sept., 1800. 
12 Aug., 1806. 
26 Jan., 1808. 


1809. 


1821. 
1825. 
1825. 


1831. 
1831. 
1837. 
23 Feb., 1838. 
1846. 
1846. 
1855. 
1861. 
1861. 


11 July, 

2 Aug., 
17 Jan., 
22 Jan., 
21 Mar., 
15 May, 1861. 
1867. 
1868. 
1872. 
1872. 


24 Dec., 
7 Jan., 
22 Feb., 
2 June, 
19 Mar., 1879. 
3 Aug., 1879. 
9 Nov., 1885. 
11 Dec., 1885. 


(still in office. ) 
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PART Il. 


Limits and Area. 


HE Colony of New South Wales lies almost entirely between 
the 29th and 36th parallels of south latitude, and between 
the 141st and 153rd meridians east of Greenwich. It is bounded 
on the east by the Pacific Ocean, to which it presents a coast-line 
extending over 700 miles, from Point Danger at its north-eastern 
extremity to Cape Howe at the south-east. From the point last 
mentioned, which is also the north-east limit of the Colony of 
Victoria, it is bounded by an imaginary line, running in a north- 
westerly direction to the source of the Indi, a stream rising at the 
foot of Forest Hill, a few miles south of the Pilot Mountain, one 
of the most conspicuous peaks of the Australian Alps. The 
southern boundary of the Colony follows the course of the Indi, 
and afterwards of the Murray, into which the first-named stream 
ultimately merges, as far as the 141st meridian of east longitude. 
The intersection of the Murray with this meridian forms a 
common point of the three Colonies of New South Wales, Victoria, 
and South Australia. 


On the west, the Colony is separated from South Australia by 
the line of the 141st meridian, as far as its intersection with the 
29th parallel of south latitude, at which point New South Wales, 
South Australia, and Queensland touch. Commencing at this 
point, the northern boundary of the Colony follows the 29th degree 
of latitude, till it is crossed by the Macintyre River, one of the 
upper branches of the Darling, not far from the 149th meridian. 


Thence it follows the course of the Macintyre upward, to the 
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Junction of its tributary, the Dumaresq ; leaving the Macintyre it 
follows the tributary stream till it meets a spur extending from 
the main Dividing Range to the junction of Tenterfield Creek 
and the Dumaresq. The boundary runs along this spur until it 
joins the main range, thence, almost parallel to the coast, it 
follows the Dividing Range to Wilson’s Peak, where the Mac- 
pherson Range branches eastward. Following the last-named 


range, the northern boundary reaches the coast at Point Danger. 


The area comprised within these limits is estimated at 310,700 
square miles, or 198,848,000 acres, being a little over two-and-a- 
half times that of Great Britain and Ireland. Excluding the surface 
covered by rivers and lakes, the area would be 195,882,150 acres 
or about 306,066 square miles, 


The length of the Colony, from Point Danger on the north to 
Cape Howe on the south, is 680 miles. From east to west, along 
the 29th parallel, the breadth is 760 miles, while diagonally from 


the south-west corner, where the Murray passes into South Aus- 


tralia, to Point Danger, the length reaches 850 miles. 


Area, 


Length and 
breadth. 
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PART III. 


Physical Configuration. 


HE surface of New South Wales is divided naturally into 
three distinct zones, each widely differing in general character 
and physical aspect, and clearly defined by the Main Dividing 


Range, which traverses the country from north to south. The 


-table-land, which forms the summit of this range, comprises one of 


Dividing Range. 


Central Plateau. 


the zones above mentioned, and marks the division between the 
coastal region, forming the eastern watershed, and the great plain 


district of the interior. 


MOUNTAINS, TABLE-LAND, ETC. 

The Main Dividing Range runs almost parallel to the coast, at 
no great distance from it. On the eastern edge of the table-land 
the mountains rise abruptly to a height which averages between 
2,000 and 3,000 feet, while on the western side they slope gradually 
towards the great central plain. The geographical centre of the 
whole mountain system of South-Eastern Australia lies in the 
south-western portion of New South Wales, close to the confines 
of Victoria. Here some of the peaks rise to a height of over 7,000 
feet above the level of the sea. Mount Kosciusko and Mount 
Townsend, two of the highest peaks of the Australian Alps, attain 
an elevation of 7,171 feet and 7,256 feet respectively. 


The central plateau, which these heights dominate, becomes sub- 


divided into several branches, marking the watershed of three 


distinct river systems. The eastern watershed extends throughout 
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the whole length of New South Wales and Queensland, and drains 
into the Pacific Ocean. The western watershed, embracing a por- 
tion of the three eastern colonies, is drained by the river system 
of the Murray and Darling into the Southern Ocean. In the 
southern watershed the Snowy River has its source, its upper 
basin being entirely in New South Wales, although its waters 


flow through Victoria and enter the sea near Bass’ Straits. 


The south-eastern portion of the Colony has the appearance of 
having been convulsed by some great physical disturbance. The 
mountains are rugged, and their slopes abrupt, as is also the case 
in other portions of the Dividing Range, particularly in the Blue 
Mountains and the eastern parts of New England ; but the width 
and altitude of the table-land are greatest in this portion of the 
Colony. The average height of the Snowy and Muniong Ranges, 
which belong to this district, reaches 5,000 feet ; and the width of 
the plateau, in the direction of east and west, may be set down as 
100 miles. The altitude of the Monaro district averages 2,000 
feet above the sea level: but as the table-land runs northward it 
decreases greatly in height and in width, until it narrows to only 


a few miles, with an elevation of scarcely 1,500 feet. 


The table-land rises again at the Blue Mountains, where the 
principal summits attain a considerable elevation, Mount Bee- 
marang reaching 4,100 feet. The general level of the plateau 
itself will be best understood when it is remembered that the great 
western railway of the colony traverses a district in these moun- 
tains, of which the Clarence siding, Mount Victoria, Mount 
Wilson, and Blackheath are stations, situated at an elevation of 
over 3,000 feet. The dividing chain again decreases gradually in 
its spread northward of the Blue Mountains, until, as a com- 
paratively narrow chain, it divides the waters of the Goulburn and 
the Hunter, on the eastern slope, from those of the Namoi and the 
Castlereagh, on the western. ‘The mass once more widens out in 
the Liverpool Ranges, where Mount Oxley stands conspicuous, at 
a height of 4,500 feet, whilst, still further north Ben Lomond, 
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reaches 5,000 feet, and the table-land maintains an average altitude 
of 3,000 feet, giving to this district, although situated at no great 
distance from the tropics, the climate and aspect of much higher 
latitudes. 


Narrow valleys and deep gorges everywhere break the con- 
tinuity of the Dividing Range. Such is especially the case in the 
Blue Mountains, where the scenery is of striking and character- 
istic grandeur. The table-land everywhere presents one strange 
peculiarity. The level land suddenly terminates, and many 
hundred feet below stretch, as far as the eye can reach, wooded 
valleys, whose undulating floors are walled in by sandstone cliffs, 
of height so enormous as to be without parallel elsewhere in the 
world. At the bottom of these valleys small rivulets and tiny 
streams, fed by waterfalls from the table-land, trace their way, 


under an ever verdant dome of graceful tree-ferns and giant 


eucalypti. 


The mountain scenery of this part of New South Wales pro- 
duces on the traveller an entirely new impression. There are 
no snow-capped peaks upon which the rising and setting sun 
produces strange and magnificent colour effects; nor does any 
peculiar shape of the summits strike the imagination, as in the 
Alps and Pyrenees of the Old World. On the contrary, from the 
plains the New South Wales mountains look rather insignificant, 
But gazing from the edges of the high table-land into the deep 
valleys below, the mind is awed by the realization of the mag- 
nificent scale on which Nature has worked in these solitudes. In 
many places the cliffs rise 2,000 feet. perpendicularly from the 
valley beneath, and the hills at their feet, formed by the accumu- 
lation of débris from their sides and from the plateau above, 
appear as slight undulations. The valleys and sides of the gorges, 
wherever there is soil, are clothed with dense vegetation, and over 
all is the mantle of blue haze, which makes the whole effect most 
striking, and has given to the range visible from Sydney its appro- 


priate name. 
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The main range throws off many spurs towards the sea on the Coast Ranges. 


eastern slope. These divide the waters of the numerous rivers 
which flow into the Pacific Ocean. Almost everywhere between 
the coast range and the sea the country is hilly and serrated, more 
particularly in the southern portion of the Colony. In the Illa- 
warra district, 50 miles to the south of Sydney, the mountains 
skirt the very edge of the coast, presenting towards the ocean a 
perpendicular face of cliffs nearly 1,000 feet in height. Further 
north there are wider valleys, and greater stretches of country 


available for tillage and pasture. 


The western slope is entirely different. Numerous ramifications 
of the general mountain system are thrown off, but all slope gently 
towards the great central plain of the interior. So gentle, indeed, 
is the declivity, that the dividing lines of the various watersheds 
as they extend westward, are scarcely visible, being only indicated 


by a succession of low ridges and isolated elevations. 


In the extreme west of the Colony, verging on South Australia, 
another mountain system exists, forming the western edge of an 
immense depression, through which the largest rivers of the 
Australian continent hold their devious course. The Great Barrier 
and the Grey Ranges are part of this system. They consist of 
low hills, hardly rising to the dignity of mountains, culminating 
in a few solitary peaks, such as Mount Arrowsmith and Mount 


Lyell, which attain an elevation of only 2,000 feet above sea level. 


Traces have been found of the existence at some earlier period 
of a range of primary rocks, extending from Orange to Cobar and 
Wilcannia, forming the watershed between the Lachlan and part 
of the basin of the Darling. The range no longer exists as a land- 


mark, for, owing to denudation, it has almost entirely disappeared. 


The whole mountain system of New South Wales lies below 
the limit of perpetual snow. On the south-eastern slopes of the 
Snowy Ranges, however, and on the summits of the high peaks of 


the Australian Alps, snow sometimes lingers throughout the year. 


Western Moun- 
tain system. 


Mountains below 
limit of per- 
petua] snow. 
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LAKES OF THE MOUNTAIN REGION. 


On the summit of the Main Dividing Range, and within a few 





miles of the inland towns of Goulburn, Queanbeyan, and Braid- 
wood, two of the principal lakes of the Colony are situated. Lake 
George is 16 miles in length and 6 miles in width, draining a 
basin whose area is about 490 square miles. The lake is situated 
at an elevation of 2,200 fect above the sea, and the scenery 
around it is very beautiful. This lake exhibits the phenomenon 
of a large drainage area without a visible outlet ; for though it 
receives many small water-courses no stream leaves it, Lake 
Bathurst, a few miles eastward of Lake George, is another depres- 
sion on the summit of the Dividing Range, and covers in ordinary 
seasons an area of about 15 square miles. It is similar in 
character to Lake George, having no outlet to the sea. Both 
lakes, in periods of great drought, shrink considerably in area ; but 
Lake George in most seasons is a fine sheet of water, and now 
that the railway to Cooma skirts its shores, the attractiveness of 
its scenery already makes it a favourite resort of tourists. 


THE COASTAL REGION. 
fiwers.—The main range already described, traversing the 
country from north to south, gives rise to numerous rivers flowing 
into the South Pacific. Compared with the western rivers those 
of the eastern slope appear insignificant enough. But compared 
with the principal rivers either of England or France, their rela- 
tive size and importance are at once manifest. 


In the extreme north of the Colony, the Tweed and Brunswick 
Rivers flowthrough a rich country, of semi-tropical aspect. Their 
courses are short, and bar entrances render them navigable only 
for small craft. 


A few miles south of the Brunswick, the Richmond descends 
from the heights of the Macpherson Range, on the slope of Mount 
Lindsay, one of the highest peaks of the northern table-land. The 
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river has three branches, and is navigable on the main arm as 
far as Casino, 62 miles, and on Wilson’s Creek to Lismore, 60 
miles from the sea. ‘The Richmond drains an area of about 2,400 
square miles of country, rugged in its upper basin, and heavily 
timbered, and in its lower course, flowing through rich alluvial 


land, where the produce of semi-tropical climes grows luxuriantly. 


Immediately south of the last-named stream is the Clarence— The Clarence. 
the largest river on the eastern watershed. It takes its rise in a 
spur of the Main Dividing Range, and runs in a south-easterly 
direction for 240 miles, carrying a considerable body of water 
through one of the richest districts of the Colony, and emptying it- 
self into the Pacific at Shoal Bay. The upper part of its basin is 
very rugged, so much so that its principal tributaries, the Mitchell, 
Nymboi, Tembarra, and Orara Rivers, rising in the New England. 
table-land, between Armidale and Tentertield, all flow in an oppo- 
site direction to the course of the main stream, generally trending 
to the north-east, and even, in the case of the Orara, to the north- 
west. The Lower Clarence is a magnificent stream, averaging 
half a mile in width from its mouth upwards, for nearly 50 miles, 
and is navigable for 67 miles, as far as Copmanhurst. Ocean-going 
steamers of large tonnage ascend the river as far as Grafton, 42 
miles from the sea. The area of country drained by the Clarence 
is over 8,000 square miles, or nearly half as large again as the 
basin of the Thames, whose course is about as long as the Clarence, 


but navigable for only 60 miles. 


Two short rivers, the Bellinger and the Nambuccra, both navi- The Bellinger. 
. on The Nambuccra. 
gable for some distance by small craft, enter the Pacific between 


the Clarence and Trial Bay. 


Into Trial Bay, the Macleay, one of the principal rivers of the The Macleay. 
coast, discharges after a course of 200 miles from its source near 
Ben Lomond. With its principal feeders, the Gyra and the Apsley, 
the Macleay drains an area of 4,800 square miles of country, the 
upper part of which, especially that portion through which the 


Apsley flows, is extremely rugged and precipitous. Series of 
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waterfalls, some of which have a perpendicular descent of over 
200 feet, mark the course of this stream as it runs through narrow 
gorges, whose sides rise in places to a height of about 2,000 
feet. In its lower course the valley widens very considerably into 
magnificent alluvial plains, fast becoming the home of a numerous 
and thriving population. The Macleay is navigable for more than 
30 miles, as far as the town of Greenhills, a few miles above 
Kempsey. The country through which it flows is for the most 


part thickly timbered. 


The Hastings is the next stream met with, emptying itself into 
the sea at Port Macquarie. The country which it drains is rich, 
undulating, and densely wooded, and the area within its watershed 
is 1,400 square miles. Its chief arm is formed by the Wilson and 
Maria Rivers, on the left bank, the latter joining the main stream 


at Port Macquarie. 


The Manning rises in the Main Dividing Range, and flows 
almost due east through a prosperous district, rapidly becoming 
settled. The valley through which it flows is densely wooded, 
and the agricultural land on both sides of the river is unsurpassed 
for fertility. The Manning has a length of 100 miles, and, like 
most of the rivers of the seaboard, its course lies through undu- 
lating country, broken in the upper portion, but widening out as 
it nears the sea. Its chief tributary is the Barrington, on the 
right bank; on the left it receives the Barnard River, the Dawson, 
the Lansdowne, and other small streams. The river is navigable 
for ocean-going vessels as far as Wingham, about 20 miles from 


its mouth. 


Before reaching the Hunter, several small streams are met with, 
amongst which may be mentioned the Woliomba and Maclean, 
falling into Wallis Lake, the Myall, which empties into Myall 


Lake, and the Karuah, which reaches the ocean at Port Stephens. 


The Hunter is one of the chief rivers of the Colony, and has its 


source in the Liverpool Range. It flows first in a southerly 
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direction until its confluence with the Goulburn, thence it takes 
an easterly course, and reaches the sea at Port Hunter, on the 
shores of which is situated the City of Newcastle. The Hunter 
receives numerous tributaries. The chief of these, in addition to 
the Goulburn, already mentioned, are the Wollombi, the Paterson, 
and the Williams. With its tributaries, the Hunter drains a 
country extending over 11,000 square miles, an area more than 
twice as large as the basin of the Thames. The river is navigable 
for ocean-going vessels as far as Morpeth, 34 miles from the sea, 
whilst the Paterson and the Williams are both navigable, the one 
for a distance of 18 miles, and the other for 20 miles. The upper 
courses of the main river and its branches are through hilly, if not 
mountainous, districts, but its lower course is mainly through rich, 
sandy, alluvial flats. Through its lower course the river drains the 
largest and most important coal-field of Australia, whose emporium 
is Newcastle, the second city of the Colony in shipping and 


commerce. The length of the Hunter is over 200 miles. 


Though less important from a commercial point of view than the 
Hunter, the Hawkesbury, which reaches the sea at Broken Bay, 
is none the less one of the finest rivers of the eastern seaboard. 
It is formed by the united waters of many streams, each of con- 
siderable local importance. Its chief tributaries come from the 
table-land or gorges of the Blue Mountains, but the principal 
branch of the river itself rises in the main range, further south. 
The range forming the watershed between the Hawkesbury and 
the streams flowing eastward leaves the main range near Lake 
Bathurst, runs north-easterly, and terminates at the sea near 


Coalcliff. 


Under the name of the Wollondilly, the Hawkesbury has its 
source not many miles from Goulburn. Flowing past that town 
it proceeds in a northerly direction until it receives the waters of 
the Cox River, which come from the Blue Mountains, after pass- 


ing through wild gorges, wherein may be found some of the most 


magnificent scenery in Australia. From the junction of the Cox 


The Hawkes- 
bury. 


Wollondilly. 
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River the stream is known as the Warragamba, which name it 
retains until its junction with the Nepean. This river rises in 
the coast range overlooking Wollongong, and together with its 
tributary streams, the Cataract and Cordeaux, forms the source 
of the water-works from which Sydney now draws its supply. 
Though smaller than the Warragamba, the Nepean gives its name 
to the united waters of the two streams. After receiving the 
Nepean the river flows along the foot of the Blue Mountains, 
through a rich valley highly cultivated. From the Blue Mountains 
two streams add their waters to it, the Grose and the Colo, and 
from the junction of the last named the river is called the 
Hawkesbury. From the Colo junction the river still runs north- 
ward until it is joined by the Macdonald, an important stream, 
navigable for some distance above its confluence with the Hawkes- 
bury. The Macdonald comes from the north, and joins the river 
on the left bank. The Hawkesbury, after turning to the east, 
holds its course through broken country, the scenery of which has 
been pronounced equal to any other river scenery in the world, 
and finally reaches the sea at Broken Bay. The course of the 
Hawkesbury extends over 330 miles, and the drainage area may 
be set down as 8,000 square miles. Navigation is possible as far 
as Windsor, 70 miles from the mouth, and a little dredging would 


enable sea-going vessels to reach this town. 


In the neighbourhood of Sydney some small streams fall into 
Botany Bay. Two of these, the Woronora and George’s Rivers, 
have their sources on the eastern slope of the ranges in which the 
Nepean, Cordeaux, and Cataract rise, and after rapid courses unite 


their waters before falling into the bay. 


Generally speaking, the rivers south of Sydney are of less 
importance than those to the north, as the width of the coastal 
strip narrows considerably. The Shoalhaven, nevertheless, merits 
more than passing notice. It rises in the coastal range and follows 


the direction of the coast, flowing northerly through deep gullies, 


marked by magnificent scenery peculiarly Australian. Turning 
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sharply to the east, it enters the alluvial plains, which are counted 
amongst the richest and most productive in the country. The 
Shoalhaven is 260 miles in length, but is navigable only for a few 
miles, and drains a district 3,300 miles in area. Further south, 
in the narrow belt between the ranges and the sea, flow the Clyde, 
Moruya, Tuross, and Bega Rivers. They all pass through rich, 
undulating, agricultural country, and each has an average length 
of from 60 to 70 miles. The Towamba River, at the extreme 
south of the Colony, empties itself into the Pacific at Twofold Bay. 


The physical aspect of all the eastern rivers is much the same, 
their upper courses being amidst broken and mountainous districts, 
and their lower waters flowing through undulating country with 
rich alluvial flats along their banks, for the most part highly culti- 
vated. Where not cultivated, the country is densely covered with 
timber, some of which attains a magnificent growth, yielding the 


finest hardwood, and, in the north, cedar and pine. 


Though belonging to another river system, the upper basin of 
the Snowy River is situated in New South Wales. This river 
receives the snow-fed streams rising on the southern slopes of the 
Monaro Range ; its principal tributaries being the Bombala and 
the Eucumbene. The Snowy River and its tributaries water a 
considerable portion of the highest table-land of the Colony, 
between the mountain ranges of which are found large tracts of 
arable land, where the produce of colder climes may be grown to 
perfection. After leaving New South Wales, the Snowy has a 
rapid and tortuous course, and finally enters the sea between Cape 
Howe and Bass Straits, in the Colony of Victoria. The area of 


watershed in New South Wales is about 2,800 square miles, 


HARBOURS AND PORTS. 
With a coast so extensive as that of New South Wales, it would 
be natural to expect many harbours and bays affording outlets for 
the produce of the country. Such is the case. Besides harbours 


of commercial importance, there are others, which afford shelter 
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for vessels in stress of weather, and a refuge in time of danger. 
Fortunately, however, harbours of refuge are not often required. 
The coast of the Colony is singularly free from cyclones, hurricanes, 
and like visitations. Gales are certainly not unknown, nor are 
disasters infrequently recorded ; but the coast is very safe, and 
disasters are in many cases to be attributed to causes which 


ordinary prudence would have avoided. 


Inside Cape Byron, in the north of the Colony, the bay of the 
same name offers shelter to vessels trading to Queensland, in all 
but north-east weather. A large pier has been constructed, by 
which the produce of the neighbouring districts of the Brunswick 
and Tweed may be shipped, when an entrance to these rivers is 
impracticable. It is also proposed to construct a breakwater, to 
effectually shelter the bay in all weathers. This work will 
probably shortly be commenced. 


At Shoal Bay, the entrance to the Clarence, the anchorage is 
safe and commodious, and when the works designed for improving 
the river entrance are completed, it promises to be one of the best 


ports on the coast. 


Trial Bay, at the mouth of the Macleay, affords ample shelter and 
safe anchorage. The Government have erected a large prison on 
the hill overlooking the Bay, and it is proposed to utilize the 
prisoners’ labour in constructing a breakwater, with the view of 
making Trial Bay not only a harbour of refuge, but a shipping 
port. When this design is accomplished, there is every reason to 
suppose that it will become one of the most frequented places on 
the coast, as the resources of the Macleay District are great and 


rapidly developing. 


Port Macquarie, at the mouth of the Hastings, and the harbour 
at Forster, near Cape Hawke, afford good anchorage. Port 
Stephens, a little further south, offers at all times the most safe 


and commodious harbour desirable. Asa natural port itis hardly 


inferior to Port Jackson, and the scenery of its shores is very 
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beautiful. At present, Port Stephens is little used, owing to its 
proximity to Newcastle, and the sparseness of the population in its 
immediate district. 


Twenty miles further south is Port Hunter, at the mouth of the Port Hunter. 
river of thatname. When first used, the harbour was inconvenient 
and somewhat dangerous: but this has been altered entirely by 
the breakwaters and training walls which have been constructed. 
Newcastle harbour is now safe and roomy, with shipping facilities 
equal, if not superior, to those found in any other Australian 
port. Magnificent wharves line its shores, provided with hydraulic 
and steam cranes of the most modern type. The length of wharf 
frontage at Newcastle is two miles, the trade is large and increas- 
ing, and the city ranks third amongst Australasian seaports. The 
importance of Newcastle is mainly due to the existence of immense 
coal deposits in its neighbourhood, which supply not only all the 
Australian Colonies, but the China seas, and the Pacific slopes of 
the United States, and the countries bordering on the Spanish 
main. Latterly, too, large shipments of wool have been made 
direct to English ports, Newcastle having been till lately the ter- 
minus of the railway tapping the northern districts of the Colony. 


A few miles further south is Lake Macquarie, in the centre of Lake Macquarie. 

the coal-field of the Newcastle district, and covering an area of 
44 square miles. The great drawback to the lake as a shipping 
port has been the shallowness of its entrance ; but extensive dykes 
and training walls are being constructed, which have already 
increased the draught of water in the channel, and with some 
further improvements Lake Macquarie will become an important 
shipping place. 


Broken Bay, 15 miles north of Port Jackson, forms the mouth Broken Bay. 
of the River Hawkesbury. It has a bold entrance, and on 
Barranjoey, the southern headland, is erected a fine lighthouse. 

The bay has three branches, Brisbane Water being the northern, 


the Hawkesbury mouth the centre, and Pittwater the southern 


arm. The first-named opens out into a series of lakes, and the 
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town of Gosford, standing at the head of one of them—the 
Broadwater—is the centre of an extensive shipbuilding district. 
The scenery at and around Broken Bay is characteristically 
Australian, and in natural beauty rivals even Sydney Harbour. 
South of Broken Bay the coast-line is a succession of high cliffs 
and sandy beaches. 


The entrance of Port Jackson lies between perpendicular cliffs 
of sandstone several hundred feet high, and only 74 chains, or 
nearly 1 mile, apart. Sydney Harbour has been too often des- 
cribed to require further description here. It holds the first 
place amongst the harbours of the world for convenience of 
entrance, depth of water, and natural shipping facilities. Its 
natural beauties are the charm of all who visit its shores, and in 
the quiet waters of its numerous bays and coves the navies of the 
world might securely rest. The area of water surface of the 
harbour proper is 15 square miles, and the shore-line is 165 miles 
in circuit. At the South Head is erected a splendid light-house, 
fitted with an electric arc light, the power of which is scarcely 
exceeded on any coast. On the shores of Port Jackson stands 
Sydney, the metropolis of New South Wales and the mother city 
of the Australias. The city and its suburbs occupy 100 square 
miles, and have within their boundaries about 381,730 people. 


Botany Bay, the first port entered by Captain Cook, the dis- 
coverer of this territory, lies a few miles south of Sydney. It 
covers an area of 24 square miles, and receives the waters of 
several small rivers. The bay has very little trade, by reason of 
its proximity to Sydney, but it is frequented by craft in search of 


shelter during stress of weather. 


Wollongong, Kiama, and Ulladulla are small harbours which 
have been snatched, as it were, from the sea, and are important 


shipping places. 


About 80 miles to the south of Sydney the coast is broken by 


an important inlet called Jervis Bay. Its entrance is 2 miles 
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wide, and on its bosom safe anchorage may be found in any part. 
It is surrounded by rich agricultural and mineral country, as yet, 
unexploited. Nature has been so bountiful to the country as a 
whole, that particular districts, undoubtedly rich, must remain for 
a while undeveloped, through want of labour and capital to open 
them up, and ports which would in older countries be prized for 
their convenience and capacity, here remain unused, save as refuges 


in storm y weather. 


Bateman’s Bay, at the entrance to the Clyde, is an inlet of some 
importance, and coastal steamers also load produce at the mouths 
of the Moruya, Tuross, and Bega Rivers. 


Twofold Bay is a magnificent sheet of water, near the southern 
limit of the Colony. Formerly it was the seat of a large whaling 
trade, now no more. It is well sheltered, and a fine jetty affords 
ample shipping facilities. Its trade is chiefly with the neighbour- 
ing colonies, in produce and live stock, the bay being the nearest 
outlet on the sea coast for the rich district of Monaro. A railway 
is planned to connect the port with the table-land and the metro- 
polis, and 'T'wofold Bay promises to become a considerable shipping 


place in the near future. On its shores is situated the town of 


Eden. 


Besides the ports and harbours, properly so called, which have 
been above enumerated, there are several lakes, or arms of the sea, 
which will, with the development of the resources of the country, 
become ports of shipment. From Cape Hawke to Port Stephens 
a chain of lakes extends, communicating with the latter through 
the Myall River, and covering a large area. The most extensive 
are Wallis Lake, Myall Lake, and the Broadwater, The country 
round about is richly timbered, but its resources are stil] unde- 
veloped. Between Lake Macquarie and Broken Bay is Tuggerah 
Lake, also an extensive sheet of water. Near Wollongong is 


Lake Illawarra, of considerable area, but shallow, and towards the 
south of the colony are Coila and Tuross Lakes, into which the 
Tuross River discharges. 

D 
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ISLANDS. 

No islands of any note belong geographically to New South 
Wales. The Broughton Islands, lying a few miles northward of 
the Heads of Port Stephens, are the largest in extent. Solitary 
Island, situated near the northern part of the coast, between the 
Bellinger and Clarence Rivers, and Montague Island, 18 miles 
south-east of the Moruya River estuary, have been selected as the 
sites for light-houses, but are not otherwise important. Norfolk 
Island, having an area of 8,607 acres, and also Lord Howe Island, 
belong politically, but not geographically, to New South Wales. 


The last-named island has an area of 3,220 acres. 


WESTERN WATERSHED. 

The western watershed of the Colony is in physical features and 
geographical character the antithesis of the eastern. Instead of a 
narrow strip of country shut in by the sea and mountains, inter- 
sected by numerous short rivers with a rapid flow, the western 
watershed forms a vast basin through which the quiet waters of a 
few great rivers have their long, though uncertain, courses. The 
rivers of the western region of the Colony all belong to the fluvial 
system of the Murray, which carries to the Southern Ocean, 
through the colony of South Australia, the drainage of a water- 
shed immense in extent, embracing the northern portion of Vic- 
toria, and the western and larger part of New South Wales, and 


reaching almost to the centre of Queensland. 


The Murray, or Hume, the southern branch of this vast river 
system, rises in the Snowy Mountains, from which its three prin- 
cipal sources, the Hume, the Tooma, and the Indi descend. The 
first two of these streams rise on the northern and western slopes 
of Mount Kosciusko ; the Indi, which is really the main river, has 
a longer course, rising in a gully near the Pilot Mountain, at an 
elevation of 5,000 feet above the sea. From the confluence of these 


rivers, the Murray rapidly descends towards the plains below 


Albury, where it is only 490 feet above sea level, and has still a 
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course of 1,439 miles to run. From Albury downwards the river 
receives many tributaries on both banks, those from New South 
Wales being the most important. Above Albury the tributaries 
are for the most part mountain torrents, carrying to the main 
stream the melted snows of the Australian Alps. In its lower 
course, however, the Murray is augmented, through the Murrum- 
bidgee and Darling, by the waters of secondary systems as im- 
portant as its own. 


Before being joined by the Murrumbidgee, the Murray receives, Ana-branches. 
from a series of ana-branches, the drainage of a large portion of 
the country lying between the two main streams, The Billabung 
Creek runs almost through the centre of the plain spreading 
between the Murray and Murrumbidgee ; in the middle of its 
course it communicates with the latter river, through Colombo 
and Yanko Creeks, whilst on the south it feeds the Murray by 
the channel of the Edward River. The Edward is itself an im- 
portant stream. It forms with the Wakool and Tuppal Creeks, 
and many other smaller and less important watercourses, a fluvial 
system, interlacing the whole country from Tocumwal to the Mur- 
rumbidgee junction, which has been justly named Riverina. The 
Edward and Wakool are together navigable for over 400 miles, as 
far as the important town of Deniliquin. From its furthest source 
at the foot of the Pilot Mountain to the town of Albury the 
Murray has a length of 280 miles. Thence to the Darling River 
junction its course is 852 miles, and from that point to the sea, 
below Lake Alexandrina, it is 587 miles in length. The river has 
thus a total course of 1,719 miles, of which 1,132 are within the 
colony of New South Wales. The river has been navigated as 
far as the Ournie gold-field, about 150 miles above Albury, and 
1,590 miles from its mouth. 
The Murrumbidgee has its source at the foot of a hill overlooking ae Murrum- 
the Coolaman Plains, at a height of nearly 5,000 feet above the sea. 
Its course first shapes itself southward, but near the town of Cooma 


it takes a sharp curve and runs in a northerly direction until it 
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nears Yass. Here it curves again, trending to the west in a line 
parallel to the Murray, but turning south-west on receiving the 
Lachlan, it finally joins the main river after a course of 1,350 miles. 
The area drained by the Murrumbidgee is estimated at 15,400 
square miles. In the upper part of its course it receives from both 
sides numerous rivers and creeks, the most important of which 
are the Umaralla, Molonglo, and Yass Rivers on its right, and 
the Goodradigbee, and Tumut Rivers on its left bank. All these 
rivers flow through mountainous country over a series of plateaux, 
which from the Coolaman and Coorangorambula Plains to the 
plains round Gundagai and Wagga successively diminish in height 
from 5,000 feet to 720 feet and 607 feet above the sea. 


The upper valleys, both of the Murrumbidgee and the Murray, 
are of similar physical aspect. Both rivers are snow-fed, the 
Murray to a greater extent than its tributaries, owing to the 
higher elevation of the mountains and plateaux from which it 
descends. In the lower basins they are also similar in character, 
and the plains which they drain are amongst the most fertile in 
the Colony. With an intelligent system of water conservation 
and irrigation the lower valleys of these rivers would support a 
large population of agriculturists on land hitherto devoted entirely 


to sheep pasturing. 


The chief tributary of the Murrumbidgee is the Lachlan, rising 
in the main Dividing Range, where also its principal feeders have 
their source. These are the Boorowa, Crookwell, Abercrombie, 
and Belubula, all rapid streams, occasionally swollen by melting 
snow from the table-land. After receiving the Boorowa the 
Lachlan flows to the Murrumbidgee, through 500 miles of plain 
country, without receiving any tributary of permanent character. 
The water-courses which carry off the surplus water from the rich 
plains on either side of the river, only reach it in time of flood. 
The total length of the river is 700 miles, and its basin has an 
area of 13,500 square miles. The country drained by the 


Lachlan is similar in most respects to that of the Murray and 
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Murrumbidgee, and with regular rainfall or irrigation, the light red 
soil and sandy loam of its lower valley would yield abundant returns 
to the farmer. The lines of demarcation between the Lachlan 
basin and that of the Murrumbidgee on the south, and the 
Darling on the north-west, are hardly perceptible on the ground, 
so flat is the country through which these great rivers flow. 


Of all the tributaries of the Murray, the Darling drains the the paning. 

largest area, extending as it does over the greater portion of the 
western district of New South Wales, and embracing nearly all 
Southern Queensland. From its confluence with the Murray at 
Wentworth up to its junction with the Culgoa a few miles above 
Bourke, the Darling receives only two tributaries, the Paroo and 
the Warrego, both intermittent, though of vast size in times of 
flood. For over 1,000 miles this great river holds its solitary course, 
Nile-like, feeding the thirsty plains of the south with water falling 
many hundred miles distant on the downs of Queensland. The 
course of the river is tortuous in the extreme; in many places a 
narrow neck of land, a mile or two across, separates parts of the 
river 20 miles distant, if the stream were followed. The Darling 
presents the phenomenon, not uncommon in Australian rivers, of 
banks much higher than the plain behind, indeed the river bed 
itself, though from 30 to 40 feet beneath the bank, is in some 
places but little below the general level of the country. Successive 
floods have added to the height of the banks, and have raised the 
bed of the stream correspondingly. 

The Darling has no source under that name, which applies only the Upper 
to that part of the river as far as the Bogan junction. Above this Gear 
point it takes the name of the Barwon, until its confluence with 
the Gwydir, then it is known as the Macintyre, and afterwards the 
main branch receives the name of the Dumaresq. The last-named 
stream has its source in the Dividing Range, on the summit of the 
table-land at the extreme north-east of the Colony, not far from 
the head of the Richmond. The Dumaresq, Macintyre, and 


Barwon form, however, what might be really called the Upper 
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Darling, and this appellation would be geographically accurate. 
The variety of names, by which not only the Darling, but many 
other Australian rivers are known, is due to the fact that they were 
discovered in sections, the identity of which was not established 


until years afterwards, and the sectional names have survived. 


Tributaries of 


the Dasling. The Darling receives, in its upper course, many tributaries, which 


drain the southern portion of Queensland, but these rivers only flow 
for a short part of their courses in New South Wales. , Chief among 
them are the Mooni, Narran, Bokhara, Culgoa, Warrego, and Paroo. 
The principal affluents of the Darling within the boundaries of 
New South Wales are on the left bank. The Gwydir, Namoi, 
Castlereagh, Macquarie, and Bogan are the most important. These 
streams are all of considerable length and similar in character, 
their upper valleys are on the table-lands, and their lower courses 
lie through alluvial plains and good pastoral country. The Darling 
is navigable, in times of freshets, as far as the township of Walgett, 
1,758 miles from its confluence with the Murray, thence to the sea 
the distance is 587 miles, making a tota] length of navigable water 
from Walgett to the sea of 2,345 miles, and it therefore ranks 
high amongst the rivers of the world, as estimated by navigable 
length. Unfortunately, however, its upper course is open only 
during part of the year. 


aod of navi- If the fluvial system of the Murray and Darling, and their 
principal tributaries, be considered in the light of the facilities it 
affords for water carriage, its value will appear not inconsiderable. 
The Darling River may be made available for navigation for 1,758 
miles, from Wentworth to Walgett, the Murrumbidgee and Lachlan 
combined have 900 miles, and the Murray, from Ournie gold-field 
to the point where it enters the territory of South Australia, has 
a length of 1,120 miles. If to this be added the navigable length 
of the Wakool and Edward, the total distance of river which could 


be navigated reaches nearly 4,200 miles, in the western district 


alone, a length nearly twice that of the railways of the Colony. 








WESTERN LAKES. 





LAKES OF THE WESTERN DISTRICT. 





Here and there along the course of the western rivers are found Western Lakes. 


lakes sometimes of considerable dimensions. These lakes are in 
reality shallow depressions, receiving water from the overflow of 
the rivers in times of flood, and in return feeding them when the 
floods have subsided. Lake Urana is the most important in the 
Murray and Murrumbidgee basin, and Lakes Cowal, Cudgellico, 
and Waljeers, in that of the Lachlan. Along the Darling are 
Lakes Poopelloe and Gunyulka on the left bank and Laidley’s 
Ponds and Lakes Pammaroo, Jandoo, and Cawndilla on the right, 
near Menindie. On the South Australian frontier are Lake 
Victoria, formed by the overflow of the Murray, and others of 
less importance. The area of these lakes is undefined, as they 
vary in size according to the rainfall, sometimes covering vast 
extents of country, and at others being reduced to the proportions 
of mere waterholes, whilst in seasons of great drought they are 


absolutely dry. 








Coastal Region. 
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PART IV. 


Climate. 


T is accepted as an ascertained fact that the temperature of 
lands in the southern hemisphere is lower than that of coun- 

tries situated in corresponding latitudes north of the equator ; to 
this general law New South Wales is no exception. The researches 
of the Government Astronomer of the Colony conclusively confirm 
this, and show, from the records of temperature extending over 
many years, that the climate of New South Wales is one of the 
most temperate and uniform anywhere experienced. Just as the 
country is divided naturally into three distinct geographical re- 
gions, so it is separated into the same climatic divisions, each of 


which has its characteristic features. 


The coastal region extends from 28° to 37° south latitude, and 
if the temperature accorded with that of similar latitudes in the 
northern hemisphere, Casino and Grafton would resemble the 
country bordering on the Gulf of Suez, in the Red Sea; Delhi, in 
India; Ningpo, in China, and New Orleans, in the United States. 
Such, however, is not the case. Casino has a mean temperature of 
67°, only 1° more than that of Messina, in Sicily, which lies more 
than 9° further from the equator. Eden, which is situated at the 
extreme south of the Colony, in latitude 37°, has a mean tempera- 
ture of 60°, which is practically the same as that of Nice and Rome, 
places respectively 460 and 330 miles further removed from the 
equator. Not only is the climate of the coastal region more mild in 
regard to average temperature than the corresponding latitudes in 
the northern hemisphere, but the range is not as great. This is a 
very important factor in estimating the healthiness of a country. 


As regards Sydney, situated as it is midway between the 
extreme points of the Colony, in latitude 33° 51’ south, the same 
truth is apparent. Its mean temperature is 63°, and corres- 
ponds with that of Barcelona, the great maritime city of Spain, 
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and of Toulon in France, the former being in latitude 44° 22’, and Bleeds 
the latter 43° 7’ N. At Sydney, the mean summer temperature . 
is slightly under 71°, and that of winter 54°5°. The range is thus 

16:5° Fahrenheit. At Naples, where the mean temperature for the 

year isabout the same as at Sydney, the summer temperature reaches 

a mean of 74:5°, and the mean of winter is 47°5°, with a range of 27°. 

Thus the summer is warmer, and the winter much colder, than at 
Sydney. The greatest temperature in the shade ever experienced 

in Sydney was 106°9°, the lowest winter was 36:8", giving a range 

of 70°. At Naples the range has been as great as 81°, the winter 
minimum falling sometimes below the freezing point. 

Taking the coast generally, the difference between the mean Climate of 
summer and mean winter temperature may be set down as aver- sas 
aging not more than 24°, a range so small that it will be rarely 
found elsewhere. The famed resorts on the Mediterranean sea- 
board bear no comparison with the Pacific slope of New South 
Wales, either for natural salubrity, or for the comparative mildness 
of the summer and winter, while the epidemics and pestilences 
which have devastated those regions of ancient civilization have 
never made their appearance on these shores. 

Passing from the coast to the table-land, a distinct climatic Climate of 

: , : ; table-land. 
region is entered. On the high southern plateau, at an elevation 
of 4,640 feet, stands the town of Kiandra, having a mean summer 
temperature of 54°5°, and a winter temperature of 33°, correspond- 
ing with that of Dunfermline, in Scotland, in latitude 56° 5’ N., 
while Kiandra is in 35° 50’ 8. Cooma, in the centre of the Monaro 
plains, at an elevation of 2,640 feet above sea-level, enjoys a 
summer as mild as either London or Paris, while its winters are 
far less severe. On the New England table-land, the climate of 
Armidale, and other towns, may be considered as nearly perfect 
as can be found. The yearly average temperature is scarcely 57° 
while the summer only reaches 69°, and the winter falls to 46°, a 


range of temperature’ approximating closely to the famous health 


resorts in the south of France. 
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The climatic conditions of the western districts of the Colony are 
entirely different from those of the other two regions, and have 
been often cited as disagreeable. Compared with the equable tem- 
perature of the coastal district, or table-land, there may appear 
some justification for such reputation, but only by comparison. 
The climate of the great plains, in spite of the heat of part of 
the summer, is very healthy, and an inspection of the returns of 
death-rates, both of children and grown persons, given elsewhere, 
amply bears out this view. The town of Bourke may be taken as 
an example. Seated in the midst of the great plain of the interior, 
it illustrates peculiarly well the defects, as well as excellences, of 
the climate of the whole region. Bourke has exactly the same 
latitude as Cairo, yet its summer temperature is 5° and its mean 
6:5° less than the Egyptian city. New Orleans also lies on the 
same parallel, but the American city is 4° hotter in summer. As 
regards winter temperature, Bourke leaves little to be desired. 
The mean winter reading of the thermometer is 52°3°, and accom- 
panied as this is by clear skies and an absence of snow, the season 
is both refreshing and enjoyable. The great heat experienced on 
occasional days in summer, when the thermometer reads consider- 
ably over 100° in the shade, is not accompanied by that moisture 
in the air which at the sea-coast would make a less degree of heat 


almost unbearable. 


It is fortunate for the country that dryness is one of its charac- 
teristics ; otherwise, instead of being the abode of health, the in- 
terior of the Colony would, with abundant rains, have become an 
impenetrable jungle, the lurking-place of those malarial fevers 
which devastate so many fair regions of the Old World and 
America. New South Wales may therefore be compared favour- 
ably with any part of the world ; and, taking into consideration 
the comparatively low latitudes in which it is situated, it offers a 
most remarkable variety of temperate climates. From Kiandra, 
on the highest part of the great Dividing Range, to Bourke, on the 


great interior plain, the climate may be compared with that of the 
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region of Europe extending from Edinburgh to Messina, but more ee ll 
Eur 


generally resembling that of Southern France and Italy. It may ™¢e. 
therefore be regarded as peculiarly fitted for the habitation of 
people of European race, embracing, as it does, within its limits, 
the climatic conditions under which the most advanced races of 
the world have prospered. The following tables, showing the 
average meteorological conditions in certain places, fairly repre- 


sent the whole Colony :— 


Temperature, Rainfall, and other Meteorological Conditions of 
certain Stations in New South Wales. 


























Moan Highest | Lowest 
Meat Mean Mean daily ret ading reading Moan 
re South tempe- [Summer winter | range of | of ther- | of ther- ay 
OED latitude. | .. ah tempe- | tempe- | thermo- |mometer mometer |... 
rature. rature. | rature. | meter in | in i rainfall. 
| shade. | shade. shade. 
Table-land. 
° / ° ° ° ° | ° ° | in. 
Kiandra........ 35°52 | 45°0 | 54°5 | 33:1 25°4 96 2 -8'0 | 62:1 
Bombala ....... 36°50 | 50°8 | 62°8 | 41°5 26°6 98°4 20°9 | 29°4 
Cooma ......... 36°12 | 52°2 | 646) 41°6 are 107°5 15:0 | 18°5 
Queanbeyan...| 35°20 | 53°6 | 67°2 | 41°9 16°7 | 109°0 | 20°0 | 23°8 
Mt. Victoria..| 33°36 | 54°2 | 65°4 | 42°3 20°1 | 105°] 21°8 | 35°] 
Orange ......... 33°18 | 55°2 | 67°7 | 42°3 16°9 99°5 O22 laa 
Goulburn ..... 34°45 | 55°3 | 68°3 | 44°8 25°8 | 109°0 18°0 | 26:2 
Moss Vale ....| 34°32 ) 55°3 | 66°9 | 43°6 15°9 | 108°7 26'8 | 48°8 
Armidale....... 30°34 | 56°9 | 69°0 | 45°9 24°8 | 100°0 11:2 | 35% 
Bathurst ...... 33°24 | 57°2 | 70°8 | 45°0 30°3 | 112°5 3:0 | 25:0 
Tenterfield....| 29°50 | 57°5 | 67°3 | 46°4 22°3 | 104°0 16°0 | 30°9 
Inverell ....... 29°48 | 59°5 | 73:2 | 46:1 23°9 | 105:°0 20°0 | 30:9 
Mudgee.......| 32°35 | 59°8 | 74°8 | 47°9 19°4 | 114°0 26'0 | 28°0 
Forbes ......... 33°27 | 60°8 | 74°7 | 48°7 21:0 | 110°0 24°0 | 20°9 
Cassilis ........ 32:00 | 61:0 | 74:7 | 47°41 25°6| 1122| 22:2 259 
Coastal District. 
Edens... 226s: 37°00 | 60°33 ) 67°77 {| 51:1 13°9 | 106°0 36°0 ; 44°6 
Wollongong...| 34°25 | 62:1 | 70°0 | 53°6 14:9 | 101°9 34°8 | 38°4 
Sydney... ..... 33°51 | 63°2 | 70°7 | 54:5 14:0 | 106°9 36°8 | 49:2 
Maitland ...... 32°47 | 62°5 | 73°1 | 51°4 PA Fat EAL 24:0 | 34°9 
Port Macquarie..} 31°25 | 63°7 | 72°4 | 55°8 15°7 | 101°3 30 4:1 6a:2 
Windsor ...... 33°36 | 63°8 | 72°3 | 52°6 26°21) 113°9 21°5 | 34°5 
Newcastle ....| 32°55 | 63°9 | 71°9 | 54:7 17°9 | A20°0 31°3 | 50°0 
Grafton......... 29°43 | 68°3 | 75°6 | 56°3 27°8 | 118:0 21°0 | 38°2 
Western District. 
‘Deniliquin ....) 35°32 | 59°9 | 73°2 | 48°5 30°6 , 1210 { 16:0! 16°7 
Wagga Wagga! 35°80 | 60°2 | 74°4 | 46°7 192/91 E-O PAVE UB Ve ot | 
DuBboes 5. 32°18 | 60°6 | 73°3 | 48:0 D151) Ue ed 3 A 17°0:1 2031 
Wentworth ...| 34°80 | 64-4 | 77:8 | 52:1 | 23-3 119°0| 27-2 | 13-7 
Bourke ......... 30°30 | 65°8 | 80°3 | 52°3 | 20°9 | 120°0 | 30°0 | 18°5 
| J 





Average Meteorological Conditions of Sydney for each Month from 1859 to 1889. 


Average reading of barometer at 
32° Fahrenheit and mean sea-level 





Mean temperature................! 


Average reading of maximum ther- 
mometer. 


Average reading of minimum, ther- 
mometer. 
Mean temperature of sea water... | 


Greatest monthly rainfall, inches. | 
Least monthly rainfall, inches .... | 
Average monthly rainfall, inches . : 
Average number of days’ rain 


Average monthly evaporation .... 


Average monthly ozone............ 
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PART V. 


Geological Formation. 


of rocks. 


‘(ies geology of the Colony has been ably treated by various Classification 
learned scientists, and this work is being continually added 
to by Mr. C. 8. Wilkinson, the present eminent Government 
Geologist. To the Rev. W. B. Clarke we are indebted for the 
first systematic classification of the various sedimentary formations 
found in New South Wales. ‘These were classified by him as 
follows :— 
Paleozoic : Silurian 
Devonian 
Carboniferous 
Permian. 
Mesozoic: ‘Triassic 
Jurassic 
Cretaceous. 
Cainozoic: Tertiary Miocene 
Pliocene 
Post Tertiary Post Pliocene 
Recent. 


Paleozoic. —This formation extends throughout almost the whole ear lO 
eastern portion of the Colony, the rocks of the upper Silurian age 
principally occurring on the western watershed of the main Dividing 
Range, in the country where the Murrumbidgee, Lachlan, and 
Abercrombie Rivers rise. They appear on the eastern watershed, 
along part of the coast near Bateman’s Bay, and, striking inland, 
are found in the basin of the Clyde, and the upper valley of the 


Shoalhaven. 
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The upper Silurian rocks extend as far north as Mudgee, where 
they are overlaid by the Carboniferous strata of the Hunter Valley, 
and by the belt of voleanic rocks extending along the Liverpool 
Range. They reappear further north, in the upper valley of the 
Macleay River, on the east slope, and in the basin of the N amoil, 
on the west of the Dividing Range. The Silurian rocks consist 
of sandstone, slate, and limestone, and exhibit evidence of meta- 
morphism, particularly in the country around Bathurst and Hill 


End. 


Limestone beds, of considerable extent, are scattered throughout 
this formation. These are chiefly composed of crinoids and corals 
which outcrop prominently in the Wellington District, near 
Molong and Gulgong, at Tuena, and also in the Murrumbidgee 
District. In the limestone formations are found magnificent 
caves, such as the Wellington, Wiambene, and Fish River or 
Jenolan Caves, the fame of which has spread even beyond the 
confines of Australia. Rocks of the Devonian age also exist 
near Rydal, where Mr. C. 8. Wilkinson has measured a section of 
strata, showing a thickness of not less than 10,000 feet. 


The carboniferous formations occupy the whole valley of the 
Hunter, and of its chief tributary, the Goulburn, on the east slope 
of the main range. They are also found on the opposite slope, in 
the upper valley of the Castlereagh, and along the edge of the 
great tertiary depression which the Upper Darling drains. They 
appear also on the south coast, at Bulli and Coal Cliff, extending 
southwards to Bateman’s Bay, and embracing the basins of the 
small rivers between the Clyde and the Shoalhaven, as well as the 
lower valley of the last-named river. Cut off by the high coast 
range, the formation reappears at Marulan and Berrima, again in 
the valley of the Cox River, at Lithgow Valley, and at Capertee 
River, thus forming a distinct connection with the great series of 
the Hunter. 


The lower coal measures are included in the upper carboniferous 
series, and contain many seams of workable coal, some of remarkable 
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thickness. These are situated principally in the lower valley of 
the Hunter River, comprising amongst others the Greta, Anvil 
Creek, and West Maitland seams. These seams are over-topped 
and underlaid by conglomerate and sandstones, of great thickness, 
the strata of this age being estimated by Mr. Wilkinson to be 
10,000 feet thick. The seams in the Newcastle coal-fields, as well 
as those in the Illawarra and coast districts above and below ©! seams. 
Jervis Bay, belong to the upper coal measures, in which also are 
included the Berrima and the Lithgow seams. They appear 
frequently, as in the case of the last named, at a great elevation 
above the sea, and owing to their almost horizontal strata are 
worked with great facility. The coal-bearing strata extend as far 
as the upper valley of the Castlereagh, thence northward, as already 
mentioned, along the edge of the great tertiary series, to Queens- 


land, in which colony they reappear at a considerable elevation. 


Mesozoic.—To this period belong the Hawkesbury and Wiana- Mesozoic 
matta series, which overlay the carboniferous formation of that 
part of the country through which the Hawkesbury and its prin- 
cipal tributaries flow. It is in this formation that the wonderful 
gorges of the Blue Mountains, and the beautiful harbours of Port 
Jackson, Port Hacking, and Broken Bay occur. The rocks are 
of warm yellow sandstone, and the thickness of the strata is 


estimated at about 1,000 feet. 


The Wianamatta serivs extend round the metropolis and cover Berner 
a space in the shape of an irregular triangle, the angular points of . 
which rest at Picton on the south, Richmond on the north, and 
Sydney on the east. The beds are composed of fine sedimentary 
deposits of argillaceous shales, and are of comparatively little 
thickness. They appear to have been deposited in hollows worn 


by denudation out of the sandstone, on which they directly rest. 


To the Mesozoic period belongs also the basin of the Clarence 
River, the strata of which consist of sandstone, shales, and con- 
glomerates, intersected by occasional coal seams. The extent of 


the series, distinctively known as the Clarence, is considerable, 
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stretching as it does along the coast from the Tweed to Red Head, 
and inland some 50 miles. 


The Cretaceous formations occupy the north-western part of the 
Colony, extending from the Darling westward, towards the north- 
west corner. Water-bearing strata have been reached at depths 
varying from 300 feet to 1,100 feet, and large quantities of water 
have been obtained. The existence of subterranean water 
throughout this extensive region has been practically demon- 
strated, and it remains for the settlers to avail themselves of the 
stores with which nature has charged her reservoirs in the ages 


that have long since been counted out. 


Since 1882 the Department of Mines has had at work in 
different parts of the Colony a number of diamond and other kinds 
of drills, and water augers. Bores have been put down, wells 
sunk, and artesian supplies obtained in the cretaceous formations 
of the counties of Killara, Landsborough, and Barrona, and lately 
at other points of the north-western portion of New South Wales, 
particularly in the vicinity of the townships of Bourke and 
Tibooburra. Several valuable supplies of subterranean water 
have been obtained recently in other parts of Australia, the 
most important discovery being the artesian well at Barcaldine, in 
Queensland, one of the most arid districts on the continent. The 
water from this well flows out of a 10-inch casing, 35 feet above 
ground, at the rate of 240,000 gallons per day. This supply was 
obtained at a depth of 690 feet, and, compared with the magnifi- 
cent result, at the insignificant cost of £775. 


The boring operations conducted by the Mines Department 
during 1889 consisted of 14 bores put down with the diamond 
drill, and five with the water auger. The total depth bored by 
the diamond drills during the year was 7,853 ft. 4 in., or 438 ft. 
5 in. less than the depth bored in 1888. At the same time the 
average depth of the bores was much greater than that of the 
previous year, so that in reality a larger amount of work was 
done. The total cost of boring was 14s. 34d. per foot, while the 


ARTESIAN WATER. 





earnings of the diamond-drills came to 19s. 8d. per foot, thus 
leaving a fair profit to the Government after allowing for wear 
and tear. The diamond-drill was used entirely for boring for 
minerals. Of the bores made by the water-auger, three were on 
the road from Milparinka to Wanaaring, one was at Tibooburra, 
and the other at Milparinka. The total depth bored during the 
year was 1,448 feet 9 inches, at a total cost of 32s. 74d. per foot. 
One of the bores was abandoned temporarily on account of the 
drought. In two others, depths of 1,025 and 1,113 feet had been 
reached, and fresh water had been found ; but it was expected 
that artesian water would shortly be met with. The Tibooburra 
Bore was down 350 feet, and had tapped a large supply of good 
water, and it was expected to reach the artesian water before 
sinking to 500 feet. There are already eight artesian springs 
utilized in the Colony, seven of which are west of the Darling, 
and one is near Jervis Bay. One of the bores, near Bourke, sunk 
to a depth of 144 feet, gives 60,000 gallons of water per day. 
Another, bored to 966 feet, gives a daily supply of 22,400 gallons. 


Important discoveries of underground water have been made by 
private enterprise. In 1888 the Federal Company put down a 
bore at Kerribree Station, near Bourke, and at 1,073 feet obtained 
a yield of 473,000 gallons per day. Artesian water was found in 
1889 at Dunlop Station at 880 feet, yielding 600,000 gallons per 
day—-more than the flow of the Barcaldine Well in Queensland. 
It is impossible to over-value the effects of these discoveries in 


promoting settlement in the western regions of the Colony. 


Cainozoic.—To this formation belongs the greater portion of the 
central and western districts of the Colony. It therefore embraces 
the valleys of the great western rivers, and their chief tributaries. 
The formation is, however, intersected by a broad belt, chiefly of 
Silurian rocks, extending across its centre, from the Bogan River 
towards the Great Barrier Range, on the further side of the Darling. 
Large patches of Devonian formation are also met with in the same 
region. . Making these deductions, the tertiary formation covers 
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more than one third of the whole Colony. The vast alluvial plains 
were formed during the Pliocene and Post Pliocene periods. The 
alluvial deposits are of variable thickness, sometimes shallow, but 
in the great plains, between the main rivers which intersect the 


country, the deposits are of very great depth. 


IGNEOUS AND METAMORPHIC FORMATION. 


The area occupied by this formation comprises one-eighth of the 
Colony—the principal rocks belonging to the series consisting of 
atid atts varieties of granite, porphyry, diorite, and serpentine. The granite 
formation occurs for the most part in the northern and southern 
masses of the great dividing chains, but is found out-cropping 
throughout the Silurian deposits, which cover so large a part of 
the centre of the Colony. Diorite and basalt occur principally 
in the country between the Macleay and Manning Rivers, and 
on both slopes of the Liverpool Range, between the upper waters 
of the Namoi and Macleay, and divide the upper Silurian and 
Carboniferous deposits of the eastern and western watersheds. 
Serpentine is found scattered in different parts of the Colony, chiefly 
at Gundagai, Bingera, Lucknow, and Port Macquarie. The granites, 
porphyries, and diorite rocks have been recognised as belonging to 
the Paleozoic age, whilst the volcanic rocks, basalts and others 


are contemporaneous with the tertiary series. 
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PART VI. 


Mines and Minerals. 


HE progress of the Colony during the first sixty years of its 

history, viewed in the light of later events, seems painfully 
slow, and somewhat uncertain. Yet the earlier colonists must 
have been conscious of the vast heritage destined to become 
the fortune of Australia, for on no other supposition can their 
sacrifices and exertions be understood. To the nations of the old 
world this was practically an unknown land, and it was not till 
the story of the gold discoveries was noised abroad that the im- 
portance and possible future of Australia were in any way 


realised. 


Gold-mining was but for a brief period the leading industry of Gold-mining. 

these colonies, even in the wonderful years which succeeded the 

memorable discovery of Hargraves. Now, amongst the minerals 

obtained in New South Wales, it yields in importance to coal, silver, 

copper, and tin; whilst compared with that of pastoral and agri- 

cultural produce the value of gold procured is inconsiderable. The 

discovery of gold, nevertheless, made Australia a nation, for the jmmigration due 
current of immigration which set southward on the presence of pa a waa 
the precious metal becoming known has never ceased. Thousands 

of men in the prime of life, attracted to these shores by the 


hope of fortune easily acquired on the fields of the Turon and 


Bendigo, seeing patient industry everywhere rewarded, remained 
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to share the general prosperity, and those who came to dig 
for gold readily turned their attention to their former, but less 
exciting, pursuits. 

The settlement of New South Wales has not been affected by 
the gold discovery to the same extent as that of Victoria, yet the 
number of persons engaged in actual search for the precious 
metal was at one time considerable. This numker has gradually 
decreased, as the fields have been despoiled of the treasures con- 
tained in their easily worked alluvial deposits. The abandonment 
of a gold-field is not, however, always a loss to the country. 
After the excitement has died out, the digger makes room for 
the agriculturist, and resources of a more permanent character 
are developed, in parts of the Colony, which, but for the prospector, 
would have been unknown, and, but for the farmer, would have 
remained a wilderness. 

Gold-mining now requires the expenditure of capital for the 
erection of plant and gold-saving machinery ; and the miner, whose 
stock-in-trade of gold-digging appliances consisted solely of a pick, 
a shovel, and a tin-dish, has had, in the great majority of instances, 
to seek other fields of labour. Still the mining industry of New 
South Wales is in a very flourishing condition, and maintains in 
employment a fair proportion of the people of the Colony. Many 
of the gold-miners have turned their attention to the silver, 
copper, and tin mines, and the coal and shale mines find occupa- 
tion for large numbers. At the end of 1889, 205,541 acres of 
Crown lands were held under lease to mine for various minerals, 
and 53,924 acres were held under application to lease. There 
were 235 permits to dig and search for gold, under section 45 of 
the Act of 1884, and 91 under section 7. There were also 82 
permits to search for minerals in conditional leaseholds, under 
section 98. There had been 22 applications for permits to search 
for gold and other minerals within conditional leases, under the 
Mining Act of 1889, which came into force at the end of Septem- 
ber. Only two of these applications had been dealt with at the 


end of the year. 
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The following table gives the approximate number of persons Number of per- 
: ee are : sons engaged in 
actually engaged in the principal departments of mining during mining. 


each of the past seven years :— 




















| 

Persons engaged mining for—)| 1883. | 1884. 1885. | 1886. | 1887. | 1888. 1889. 
GOLA iareareacuscsttiare onic ute sietars 6,750 | 6,548 5,911 | 6,767 6,060 8,278 | 10,192 
Silver and silver lead........ 52 45 | 929 | 1,297 1,670 4,215 6,587 
WOPDGR eats ee co miowe tener 1,913 1,746 1,000 | 622 503 | 1,214 542 
LAM Sees rsieerelatareeroaeei cet tetnie @iovars 4,100 | 2,850] 3,395 | 2,814] 3,188 | 3,499] 1,234 
Coal mr enone ateer crane: 5,481 | 6,227} 7,097 | 7,847] 7,998 | 9,301 | 10,277 
Shales cncernenc ete 293 116 324 | 100 120 253 138 

Total gasses 18,537 | 17,532 | 18,656 | 19,447 | 19,539 | 26,760 | 28,970 
- * No estimate made. — a 


There were also 47 men engaged in mining for bismuth, 90 iron- 
miners at Lithgow, and 77 men mining for various other minerals, 
making a total of 29,184 miners at work in 1889, representing 
with their families a population of about 138,000 persons, directly 
dependent upon mining for a livelihood. 


The summary hereunder shows the quantity and value of the Quantity and 
‘ 6 : A ; ; . value of mineral 
products of the various minerals since their first discovery, as well products of the 
Colony. 


as the quantity won in the year 1889. It will be seen that the 
Colony has produced various minerals of the total value of over 
seventy-five and a half millions sterling :— 


— —_ NE ae 
. —— 


| 
| 








During the year 1889. | Totheend of the year 1889. 

















Minerals. 
Quantity. | Value. Quantity. Value. 
| | 

OZ. | £ OZ. £ 
Gold seieacrnce eater esse eences eas 119,759; 434,070) 10,092,356] 37,614,887 
SUlVer Aaiscssireewcoes ussietes eae 416,895 72,001] 3,714,996 751,555 

| tons. tons. 

Coal erie te sk cnodeedotaecenent 3,655,632! 1,632,849) 46,803, 983] 22,787,156 
Shaler xe wccctestecetcseeee es 40,561 77,667 556,682; 1,234,449 
scence cas Pe ee rie eee 207, OL Ol mmccm cen 5,362,643 
Coppensicctato conection leecamtanaee 2 444 eae. 3,278,621 
TTOM er ee ee or ee ere eocerec aval imenuciycaeac 265,465 

Antimony (metal) ............... 66 : 557 He 
(cr eee 155 3,344 3,548|(  /3,501 
Bismuthicus. ccs 42 11,349 165 35, 836 
Silver lead ore ................. 81,545 1,899,197 140,242) 4,168,397 
[ead (Dig) Onsen ese eee 523 6,711 §23) 6,711 
Oxide:OLiron a ee eee | 489 1,329 489| 1,329 
Sundry minerals ............06 [eS meets seit | OD Deccan 44,769 





Total value icc! ceceeee | 4,470,8381 0.0 | 75,625,319 
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METALLIC MINERALS. 

Gold.—Amongst the metallic minerals found in the Colony, 
gold occupies a foremost place, both on account of the quantity 
which has been, and is now being, raised, and of the influence 
which its discovery has had on the settlement of the country. 
The date of the discovery of gold in New South Wales was for 
a long time the theme of much controversy, and the question as 
to the original discoverer, long disputed. It is now agreed, 
however, that the existence of gold was known to the authorities 
during the early days, when the Colony was a convict settlement, 
but for obvious State reasons the matter remained secret. The 
first authentic record of the discovery of gold is contained in an 
extract from Assistant Surveyor James McbBrian’s Field-book, 
bearing date 16th February, 1823, in which the following note 
appears :—‘‘ At 8 chains 50 links to river, and marked gum-tree— 
at this place I found numerous particles of gold in the sand and 
in the hills convenient to the river.” The river referred to is the 
Fish River, at about 15 miles from Bathurst, not far from the 
spot to which the first gold-rush was made twenty-eight years 


afterwards. 


In 1839, Count Strzlecki found gold in the Vale of Clwydd, 
and communicated the discovery to Governor Gipps, but he was 
requested to keep the matter secret, lest the knowledge of the 
existence of gold should imperil the safety and discipline of the 
settlement. The Rev. W. B. Clarke also found gold in 1841 in 
the Macquarie Valley and the Vale of Clwydd, and expressed 
his belief that the precious metal would be found abundantly 


dispersed throughout the territory. 


But it was not until the year 1851 that payable deposits were 
proved to exist in New South Wales, and this important discovery 
was due to Mr. EK. Hammond Hargraves, who, on his return some 


time previously from California, pointed out to the Government 


the localities in which he had found payable deposits of alluvial 





PAYABLE GOLD DISCOVERED. 





gold, viz., at Lewis Ponds and Summer Hill Creek, in the districts 
of Bathurst and Wellington. Prospecting operations followed in 
the neighbourhood, with the result of which every one is now 
familiar. A few weeks later rich deposits were discovered at 
Ballarat, Mount Alexander, and other gold-fields, in Victoria; and 
the world witnessed a gold rush from all parts of the earth to these 
colonies, similar to that which some years before had taken place 
to California. The probable effects of the movement were not 
clearly seen at the time, either here or in the United Kingdom, but 
the result has been the creation of states, whose future is sur- 
rounded with the brightest promise. 

Native gold is the only true mineral species of gold which has, so 
far, been found in New South Wales, and was first met with in easily 
worked alluvial deposits. Alluvial diggings have always attracted 
the greater number of miners, as the precious metal is dug out 
without costly appliances. But, however rich they may be, these 
deposits are very soon worked out, for their area is generally of 
limited extent. The miners engaged in testing alluvial deposits 
for gold form a floating population, ready at any moment to 
migrate from one colony to another. In the alluvial deposits gold 
is found associated with a variety of minerals; it also occurs in 
the shape of grains and nuggets, water-worn in appearance, and 
some of considerable size. Though New South Wales has not 
yielded nuggets of so extraordinary a size as those found in 
the neighbouring Colony of Victoria, some very splendid specimens 
of that gold formation have, nevertheless, been unearthed at 
various times. 

Thus, in July, 1851, a mass of gold was found on the Turon 

River gold-fields which weighed 106 Ib., or 1,272 oz. In November, 
1858, at Burrandong, near Orange, another nugget was found 
which, when melted at the Sydney Mint, gave 1,182 oz. 6 dwt. of 
pure gold, of the value of £4,389 8s, 10d. A third nugget, called 
the Brennan, was sold in Sydney in 1851 for £1,156. In 1880 and 


1882, several nuggets which were unearthed at Temora weighed 


from 59 to 139 oz., and in 1887 nuggets were found by fossickers 


Alluvial gold. 


Remarkable 
nuggets and 
their value. 
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in various parts of the country, four of which, weighing respec- 
tively 357 oz., 200 oz., 47 oz., and 32 oz., were obtained at 
Hargraves ; and another, weighing 30 oz., at Limestone Creek. 
The Jubilee nugget, weighing 347 oz., was also discovered in that 


year at Maitland Bar, in the Mudgee District, and was worth 


about £1,400. 


Although the alluviai deposits discovered in the early days have 
been practically abandoned, and are considered as worked out, 
there is ample evidence that the surface of the country has been 
merely scratched. The search for gold has been vigorously prose- 
cuted for more than thirty-six years ; but new gold-fields and fresh 
deposits are nevertheless being continually discovered in localities 
supposed to have been thoroughly examined. The gold forma- 
tion is very widely diffused throughout the Colony, as may be 
gathered from the fact that the gold-fields of Albert, Delegate, 
and Ballina are between 600 and 700 miles distant from each other; 
and it has been estimated that the extent of country covered by 
formations in association with which gold always occurs, exceeds 
70,000 square miles, whilst the precious metal has also been found 
in formations where its presence was never suspected. A con- 
siderable portion of this area, equal to nearly one-fourth of the 
whole surface of the Colony, has never been touched by the pick 


of the miner. 


It is well-known to the mining public that many mines which 
gave promise of handsome results were abandoned in the early 
days, simply because the appliances at hand were not sufficiently 
powerful or well directed to save the gold contained in the foreign 
matter with which it was found associated. At Wattle Flat, on 
the Turon River, and at many places on the older gold-fields, gold 
was found in the great deposits of iron pyrites, which have since 
proved to be in a very high degree payable; but these claims, 
when apparently exhausted, were abandoned some years ago, the 


miners lacking the necessary knowledge or skill to obtain from the 
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ee 


pyrites the whole of the gold they contained. Improved methods 
of extraction have since been invented and a rich harvest awaits 
the skilled miner who shall bring to bear upon the development of 
this industry, modern knowledge, and appliances such as are being 


successfully employed in other countries. 


Gold is also found in quartz-veins, occurring in older and meta- eee in 
morphic rocks, and even more frequently in argillaceous slates, occurs. 
chloritic, and talcose schists, as well as granite and porphyry. 
Vein gold is associated more commonly with iron pyrites, though 
found with copper and silver ores, and occurring also in serpentine 
and asbestos. But the extraction of gold from quartz-veins requires 
the erection of extensive machinery and gold-saving appliances, 
involving an outlay of capital such as the ordinary miner seldom 
possesses. Quartz-mining is generally carried on by companies, 
many of which regularly pay handsome dividends to their share- 
holders. 

Some idea of the exceeding richness of many of these gold Richness of gooa 
veins may be gained from a few particulars relating to the yield = 
from various mines at Hill End, which were recorded during 1873. 

In January of that year 1:02 cwt. of gold was raised at Beyers 
and Holtermann’s mine from 10 tons of quartz, and a slab of vein 
stuff and gold from the same mine, weighing 630 Ib., and esti- 
mated to contain £2,000 worth of gold, was also exhibited. Many 
other similar rich blocks were also shown. The Mint returns for 
the gold obtained in this mine during 1873 from 415 tons of vein 
stuff were 16,279°63 oz., value £63,234 12s. Krohman’s Company, 
also at Hill End, raised during the same year 436 tons 2 cwt. of 


stone, for which the Mint returns were 24,079 oz. 8 dwt. of gold, 


value £93,616 lls. 9d. 


Gold has been found in the coal measures, and carboniferous Gold in coal 
neasures. 


strata. The Rev. W. B. Clarke detected it in the Hawkesbury 
sandstone formation, on the north side of Sydney Harbour, and 


he also mentions that it is distributed through the sand at the 
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mouth of the Richmond River. Along the southern part of the 
coast of New South Wales gold has been found near the shore in 
the sand washed by the waves of the Pacific Ocean, whilst at 
Bermagui, and in the district extending between Moruya and 
Eden, important discoveries of the precious metal have also been 
made. It would be impossible to name every part of the colony 
in which gold is found, as it appears throughout the whole territory, 
and there is ample evidence that deposits exist which will offer to 
the prospector or the miner a profitable field of employment for 
many years to come. 

The following table shows the quantity and value of the gold 


coined and exported yearly since 1851 :— 








Year. Weight. Value. | Year. | Weight. Value. 
OZ. £ OZ. £ 
185] 144,120°88 468, 336 1872 424,100°23 1,634,821 
1852 818,751°93 2,660,946 1873 360, 849 ‘97 1,389,705 
1853 548,052 °99 1,781,172 1874 |' 270,710°12 1,038,844 
1854 237,910°70 773,209 1875 229 °385°55 881,480 
1855 170,145°73 | 613,148 1876 155, 166°37 581,689 
1856 183,946°36 666, 155 1877 122,619°24 463,130 
1857 161,043°26 616,712 1878 117,977°88 423,184 
1858 280,557 °93 1,082,865 1879 107,640 °38 399, 187 
1859 323,984 °02 1,237,662 1880 116,750°52 434,641 
1860 381,613°96 1,445,158 1881 145,532°05 550,111 
1861 459,879 °26 1,771,855 1882 129, 233 ‘28 491,594 
1862 616,909°71 | 2,360,383 1883 122,256°58 452,611 
1863 467,399°05 | 1,791,534 1884 105,933 °43 390, 229 
1864 341,954°12 1,304,735 1885 100,667°16 366,388 
1865 364,540°63 1,390,803 1886 98,446°27 355,600 
1866 287,534 °29 1,103,246 1887 108, 101°46 386,771 
1867 269,407 °35 1,043,458 1888 85,295 °49 308,821 
1868 258,773'41 1,003,002 | 1889 118,947 °54 431,138 
1869 | 252,130°14 967,625 a —_ 
1870 240,401 °86 916,409 
1871 321,468°70 1,232,011 Total |10,050,139°80 37,210,368 
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This table shows that the production of gold in New South Decline in gold 
Wales has, since the year 1872, considerably decreased. This eee 
decrease is explained by the fact that the rich alluvial deposits 
discovered in the early days have been exhausted, and that other 
resources of a more permanent nature are being developed. The 
latter offer steadier employment to the labouring classes, without, 
it is true, the chance of accumulating rapid fortunes, but with 
more security against loss. 

The principal seats of alluvial gold-mining are the Bathurst and anuvial gold- 
Mudgee districts, and the country watered by the various feeders sina 
of the Upper Lachlan, and also in the Tumut and Adelong and 
Braidwood districts. In 1880, the Temora gold-fields, in the 
Murrumbidgee district, about 30 to 40 miles from the inland town 
of Wagga Wagga, were discovered, and were for some years in a 
flourishing condition. The district is now drifting from mining 
into an important agricultural settlement. In the north of the 
Colony, in the New England district ; on the coast, in the county 
of Gloucester; and in the extreme north-west, at Mount Poole 
and Mount Browne, Milparinka and Tibooburra, the gold-fields 
sustain a considerable population of miners. The system of 
hydraulic sluicing is adopted in only two or three mines in the 
New England district, and at Kiandra, on the southern table- 
lands, where extensive reservoirs have been formed, and the face 


of the rocks attacked in various places. 


The principal quartz-veins are situated near Bathurst, Armi- Quartz-mining. 
dale, Hill End, and in the Mudgee and Cudgegong gold-fields, the 
last-mentioned had, up to the end of 1889, already yielded 1,099,808 
oz., or over 334 tons of gold, valued at £4,267,469. The geological 
surveyor, who examined this field in 1886, reported that its 
resources are far from being exhausted. At Adelong, Tumut, 

Jindera, and near Gundagai, reefs are also profitably worked, as 
well as on the south coast of the Colony and in the north-western 


district. A promising gold-field was opened up at Peak Hills, 


about 45 miles from Dubbo, towards the end of 1889. 





Revival of quartz 
mining in 1887 
and 1888. 


Decline of 
alluvial mining. 
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Much enterprise has been shown during the last three years in 
the search for gold ; and quartz-reefs have been opened up in many 
parts with profitable results. Old workings, which had been 
abandoned years ago under a prevailing idea that they were valu- 
able only on the surface, and which had scarcely, in any instance, 
been tested to a greater depth than 200 feet, have been reopened 
with very encouraging results. This is principally the case at 
Tronbarks and at Lewis Ponds, the latter district having since 
proved as rich in silver as in gold deposits. In the country 
surrounding the great copper-mines of Cobar, Nymagee, and 
Mount Hope, between the Bogan and the Darling Rivers, reefs 
have been recently discovered ; the prospects thoroughly justifying 
the outlay of capital for the development of these mines, some of 
which were successfully floated in 1888 in the Melbourne market, 
considerable sums being spent in the erection of machinery for 
the treatment of the quartz, the results of which are only now 
beginning to appear. From the extreme west of the Colony 
the reports of the mining wardens are equally encouraging, 
while in the Tumut and Adelong, and other southern mining 
districts, much enterprise is being exhibited in the search for 
the precious metal. In the New England District the gold-reefs 
of Hillgrove in the neighbourhood of Armidale continue to 
attract considerable attention. A large population has already 
settled in that district, and several important discoveries have 
been made. It appears to have been proved that these veins 
greatly resemble in character the reefs found in Victoria. They 
are in reality true fissure veins, and the permanency of the lode 
and the evenness of the average yield of gold per ton, seem to be 
established beyond doubt. The Parkes, Forbes, and Young dis- 


tricts have also largely increased their yield. 


An important feature of the gold-mining industry of late years 
is that the number of persons employed in alluvial mining and 


the revenue derived from this source, have diminished considerably, 


whilst quartz-mining is more and more becoming a permanent 
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industry, the returns from that source being greater in the last 


three years than for a long period. 


The gold found in New South Wales is never absolutely pure, pompociticn, 
always containing traces of other metals, such as copper, iron, specific gravity. 
and bismuth, and often a fair percentage of silver. To the 
presence of the latter its light-yellow colour is due. New South 
Wales gold is generally lighter in colour than Victorian gold, 
but of a deeper yellow than that found in the fields of Southern 


Queensland ; its specific gravity averages about 17°95. 


The authority to dig for gold costs only 10s. a year, and entitles Authority to dig. 
its possessor not only to take up ground for mining, but also to 
occupy, in a mining township, a } acre, or, outside a town, | acre 


of land for a business site. 


In 1889, 1,345 applications were made for auriferous land, com- Extent of mining 
prising an area of 11,305 acres. The steam-engines employed in eas 
quartz-mining numbered 187, with an aggregate of 2,967 horse- 
power. There were also 68 crushing-machines, and 830 stamp- 
heads. In alluvial gold and tin mining there were employed 30 
steam-engines, whose aggregate equalled 272 horse-power. The 
value of the machinery employed in gold-mining is estimated at 
£396,481. During the year 1889 the number of persons more 
or less regularly employed, in various parts of the Colony, in 
gold-mining was 10,192, of whom 9,632 were Europeans and 560 
Chinese. There were 5,063 persons engaged in quartz-mining, and 
4,569 in the alluvial diggings. 

The quantity of gold, the produce of New South Wales, pole, 
received at the Sydney Mint for coinage, amounted to 114,486°29 . 
oz., of the gross value of £414,027, the average price being 
£3 12s. 3d. per ounce. 

The figures for 1889 show an increase of 31,595 oz. when as bes gold 
compared with those of the previous year, which is very satis- . 
factory on the whole. It must always be borne in mind that 
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the results of quartz-mining are, in few cases, immediately seen. 
Much patient labour and the expenditure of a large amount of 
capital must take place before payable gold is obtained, and the 
leases taken up in 1888 are only now beginning to show a return 
for the time, labour, and money which have been bestowed upon 
them. The average weight of gold obtained by each miner in 
1889 was 11 oz. 15 dwt., valued at £42 11s. 94d.; this average 
is better than that of the preceding year. The average wages 
paid to miners may be taken as £100 per annum, compared with 
earnings which do not amount to half this sum. It is therefore 
evident that the employment of the digger is intermittent, and 
that many of the gold miners follow other pursuits during a 


portion of the year. 


Attempts have been made to ascertain as far as practicable the 
average yield per ton of alluvium treated, and per ton of quartz 
crushed, for the whole Colony. The following table shows the 
results obtained from the treatment of certain parcels of alluvium 
in 1889 in three districts; the yield will certainly appear 
unsatisfactory, but the statement embraces such a very small 
proportion of the total quantity treated, as to be of comparatively 
little value for statistical purposes, and is only given because fuller 


details are wanting :— 











District. Quantity. Average per ton. Yield of Gold. 

Tons oz. dwt. gr. oz. dwt. gr. 

Babi wraticcscsccc coc csae cates | 200 0 7 0 70 0 0 

Dachlangy -cccecen coos: | 4,454 | 0 14 12 3,230 0 0 

| | | 

DOULNEIN coor cee n ieee 1,110 | Oll 4 620 0 0 
—— 

| 01314 3,920 0 0 
| 
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The following table shows the average yield of gold obtained wield from 


from certain parcels of quartz crushed in several of the mining 


Average per ton. 


Yield of Gold. 








distr icts. 
District | Quantity. 
Tons. 
Bathuretesccucccsse cee: 4,901 
Tambaroora and Turon...... 1,345 
Tachlanivecrcccoreeccreeae. 9,069 
Southernai..cc. ise 5,780 
Tumut and Adelong ......... 500 
Peel and Uralla ...... ........ 10,531 
Hunter and Macleay......... 235 
Clarence and Richmond 266 
New Bngland :.6c..5...0..0... 2,106 
DIMA QOC Ace acicrsesesees nessa seuss 1,736 
CODE recececc cs Sota vcecocevees: 3,136 
39,605 


Oe EEEEEEEEEEEEENEIEEEEEEE —— 


The number of fatal: Baonte in “gold-n mines during the year Accidents in gold 











oz. dwt. gr. OZ. 
1 8 6,859 
1 6 3 1,758 
1 1 6 9,647 
01319 3,990 
1 6 0 650 
3.115 32,449 
017 O 200 
1 222 305 
0 915 1,015 
015 9 1,336 
0 918 | 1,534 
1 0 2 7 59,743 





1889 was larger than in the prev ious year—five men lost their 


lives in auriferous quartz-mining, 


and three in alluvial workings. 


There were also 12 non-fatal accidents in quartz-mines. 


From the date of the first discovery of payable gold, in 1851, Total production 


to the end of the year 1888 


, the quantity of gold produced in the australasia. 


Australasian colonies Fopresenta a total weight of 83,611,139 oz., 


extracted in the short space of thirty-seven years, and the value of 


this production is estimated, on the authority of the returns of 


the Sydney Branch of the Royal Mint, at the enormous sum of 


£328,274,845. 
wealth is given hereunder :— 


Colony. | 


New South Wales 
ViGtOriae cco ece es ema ccieccneess 
Queensland 
South Australia 
Tasmania 


New Zealand 


eeeeeeee eee eeer 


ee ee 


eee eee reese e sees ee ee eserese 


eeeeeeeee eee se ee eens 


Weight. 


OZ. 
9,931,192 
55,635,959 
5,913,919 

248,213 
532,893 
11,348,963 


83,611,139 


The share of each colony in the production of this 


36,779,230 
299 543,834 
21,475,584 
891,612 
2,031,520 
44,553,065 


| 


328,274,845 
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Gold has been discovered in Western Australia, and reefs and 
alluvial deposits have now been worked for two or three years, but 
the value of the precious metal extracted has not been ascertained. 


Silver.—Up to the year 1882 the quantity of silver raised in 
New South Wales was very small, but in that and the following 
years extensive discoveries of this metal, associated principally 
with lead and copper ore, were made in various parts of the 
Colony, notably at Boorook, in the New England district, and, 
later on, at Sunny Corner, near Bathurst, and at Silverton, on the 
Barrier Range, in the western district. Unfortunately smelting 
operations in the latter district were retarded, owing to the serious 
drought which prevailed during the two years following the dis- 
covery of the lodes. In 1883 and 1884, however, the principal 
difficulties were surmounted ; smelting furnaces were erected on 
the most modern principle, both at Sunny Corner and at Silver- 
ton, and extensive shipments of the metal were made. 


The field of Silverton has since proved to be of immense value. 
Discoveries have been made along the Barrier Range at Broken 
Hill, Umberumberka, The Pinnacle, and many other points ; 


and the fame of the Silverton mines has spread over the whole 
world. The yield of minerals in this district in 1889 showed an 


increase of nearly three-quarters of a million over those of 1888, 


while the machinery employed is valued at over £220,000. 


The argentiferous lead ores of the Barrier Ranges and Broken 
Hill districts of New South Wales have, more than any other, 
attracted the attention of capitalists. This rich silver-field, which 
was discovered in 1883 by Charles Rasp, a boundary-rider on 
Mount Gipps Run, extends over 2,500 square miles of country, 
and has developed into one of the principal mining centres of the 
world. It is situated beyond the river Darling, and on the 
confines of the neighbouring Colony of South Australia. 
Numerous leases have been taken up, and many ventures floated 
into public companies, giving rise to a large amount of speculation 


in shares in the mining exchange of Silverton, and the capital 
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cities of the Australian colonies, recalling the old days of gold dis- 
coveries. Inthe Barrier Range district the lodes occur in silurian 
metamorphic micaceous schists, intruded by granite, porphyry, 
and diorite, and traversed by numerous quartz-reefs, some of 
which are gold-bearing. The Broken Hill lcde is the largest as yet 
discovered. It varies in width from 10 feet to 200 feet, and may 
be traced for several miles, the country having been taken up 
all along the line of the lode, and subdivided into numerous leases, 


held by mining companies and syndicates, 


The Broken Hill Proprietary Company hold the premier Bese et 
position. They have erected on their lease a complete smelting Company. 
plant on the latest and most approved principles, and have enlisted 
the services of competent managers, whose experience has been 
gained in the celebrated silver-mining centres of the United States. 

From the commencement of mining operations in 1885 to the 
beginning of June, 1890,the Company treated 412,316 tons of silver 
and silver lead ores, producing 16,897,076 oz. of silver and 68,475 
tons of lead, valued in the London market at £3,782,964. The 
Company have paid dividends to the amount of £1,624,000, and 
bonuses amounting to £592,000, besides the nominal value of 
shares from the several ‘“ Blocks,” totalising about £3,960,000, 
the principal mine still remaining in their hands. During the 
great silver boom which occurred in the early part of 1888, the 
shares of the Broken Hill Proprietary Company originally issued 
at £20 were quoted at £396, representing a total of £6,336,000. 
Now that the market has reached a more reasonable state the 
mines which are grouped around this huge property still represent 


a capital value of nearly £12,480,000. 


Besides the mines at Broken Hill, there are very valuable .. 
Silverton and 

workings at Silverton and Thackaringa in the same district ; the Thackaringa. 

value of silver and ore exported during 1889 from the Barrier 

country, was silver, £291,534, and argentiferous lead valued at 

£1,433,679, making a total value of nearly a million and three- 

quarters. As a natural consequence of the success of these mines, 

numbers of miners were attracted to the district, and the popu- 
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lation, which in 1883 consisted of only a few station hands, had 
risen to an estimated total of 18,000 souls at the endof 1889. The 
proximity of Silverton and the Barrier district to the Colony of 
South Australia could not fail to attract the attention of the 
business people at Adelaide, who were not slow to realise the 
advantages which they would obtain by attracting towards their 
capital the traffic of a region of such immense wealth. The railway 
system of South Australia was immediately extended to the border, 
and in the Colony of New South Wales a tramway was laid down, 
thus connecting the town of Silverton, and, the mines of Broken 
Hill, with the railway to Adelaide and Port Pirie, in the latter 
instance reducing the land carriage by some 70 to 80 miles. 

The success of the Barrier Ranges Mines gave rise throughout 
New South Wales to a veritable silver fever, and parties of miners 
were soon abroad in all directions searching for the precious mineral. 
Their energy was in many instances rewarded by the discovery of 
payable lodes. Thus at Lewis Ponds, Tuena, Mount Costigan, and 
many other places between Goulburn and Orange, huge deposits of 


silver-bearing ore were discovered. 


The Sunny Corner Company, which had paid handsome dividends 
in 1886, and yielded £160,000 worth of silver, suffered a temporary 
check in 1887, but has since recovered to some extent. In the 
Tumut and Monaro districts numerous argentiferous lodes were 
found, and great excitement was the consequence. The discovery 
of silver lodes, said to be of great richness, at White Rock, near 
Fairfield, in the New England district, followed by that of auri- 
ferous and argentiferous deposits in the neighbourhood, brought 
up the excitement to fever heat, and considerable sums of money 
were asked for these mines, which were offered to the public at 
prices that may, without exaggeration, be termed fabulous. The 
closing months of 1887, and the early part of 1888, witnessed all 
over Australia an extravagant silver mania, which has since con- 
siderably subsided, to the detriment of many who were induced to 
invest their capital in speculative properties. Numerous com- 
panies were formed, whose shares, notwithstanding the fact that 
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work had not in many instances been carried out beyond the initia- 
tory and prospecting stage, became a medium of speculation which 
could not but end in disaster. But this refers principally to un- 
developed mines, and properties whose value it is difficult to ascer- 
tain. Old and fairly established mines continue to prosper, not- 
withstanding the depression in the share market, and the coming 
years will doubtless witness a very large increase in the production 
of silver and silver ores in New South Wales. In most. cases 
great difficulty is experienced in reducing refractory ores, and it is 
found more profitable to ship the ore to the Continent of Europe 
in a concentrated state, which fact explains the anomaly exhibited 
_by the figures showing the value of silver produced in 1887, 1888, 


and 1889, as compared with the production of 1886. 


The quantity and value of silver and silver lead ore eau to Silver and 
silver lead ore 

















the end of 1889 5 will be seen 1 Er om the following table : exported. 
Silver. Silver lead Ore. 
Year. Quantity. om 
Quantity. Value. Value. 
Ore. Metal. 
ieee ee ee eee oe ee to OZ. & Tons cwt. | Tons cwt. £ £ 
1881 726,779 178,405 LOB aiy earctectas 5,025 183,430 
1882 38,618 9,024 ACLS Merce sees s 360 9,384 
1883 77,065 16,488 SG ara Peace sence 2,075 18,563: 
1884 93,660 19,780 ORL 1 i lctereeccisee 241,940 261,720 
1885 794,174 159,187 2,095 16 190 8 107,626 266,813 
1886 1,015,433 197,544 4. SUZ Me Din iota ceteto a 294,485 492,029 
1887 177,308 32,458 2s Le wesw eee voferetate 541,952 574,410 
1888 375,064 66,668 11,7389 7 |18,102 65 1,075,737 1,142,405 
1889 416,895 72,001 46, a 9 | 34,579 17 1,899,197 1,971,198 
Total sc. 3,714,996 751,555 4 | 52,872 10 | 4,168,397 4,919,952 








It will be seen that the production of silver has, during the past eos * 
few years, considerably increased. Since the important dincoverne: silver. 
of silver deposits were made suflicient time has hardly elapsed to 
enable all the principal mines to be properly developed; and it may 
be confidently expected that, as new deposits are opened, and the 
mines first discovered are brought into full working order, the 


exports. of this metal will rapidly increase. The number of 
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miners engaged in silver and lead mines in 1889 was 6,587, and 
the average value of mineral won, per miner engaged, amounted 


to £299 5s. Od. 


Reraantaun The total number of accidents which took place in the silver- 
silver-mines. — ynines of New South Wales during the course of the year 1589 
was only nine, five persons losing their lives, and four others being 
injured. Such a small proportion of casualties when compared 
to the number of persons engaged in silver-mining, where the 
elements of danger are great, must be taken as reflecting consider- 


able credit on the management of the mines. 


cue Tin.—This mineral occurs principally in the granite and basaltic 


country in the extreme north of the Colony, near Tenterfield and 
Vegetable Creek, and in other districts of New England. Tin has 
also been discovered in the Barrier Ranges, at Poolamacca; near 
Bombala, in the Monaro district, and in the Valley of the 
Lachlan, but none of these deposits have as yet been worked to 
any extent. The deposits occur in the shape of stream and lode 
tin, and are worked by European and Chinese miners. Although 
this mineral was.discovered by the Rev. W. B. Clarke as far back 
as the year 1853 the opening of the tin-fields of New South Wales 
only took place in the year 1872, and since that date, to the year 
eeaew oftin 1882, the output from the mines, and the export of tin, increased 
in a remarkable ratio, as illustrated in the following statement :— 


Wear. Ingots and Ore. 


Value. 
IS7Oto lSTOn ee eer £1,032,483 
1 EY ee ese oR Se Sac DRaOCRIDPOODOCaOMOAORDECOUOLKROCOC 248, 906 
POTS errr reece intdenins censcicneectocicitesecleeeecns 214,613 
WS 7 Omer neraene teense ceccies Seencicencartnasemnscse 256,732 
HSSO eer eae ce eeac new eae ce eietistecemectecinas 354,252 
188 tbe ees Fe RP pS NGO CUCU COU SIC OOS 568,795 
TBO eee BSA Snr PORE IOES EEOC TC Onn, GUDOA OFOGSOIIC 541,413 
RSS veer ccna acess ecepmtererressmesiins 448,887 
VSS Oe eer cree coe ncsest PEN ee eee er wo cae eee es 281,185 
VSR 5 ree ere eves see ceeioc sec ciiirsssres ss 308,760 
RSC recente ceas ctecenile cccseeccsccasscces 277,545 
1 Pee Ee aenGe Ran An ODOC OCIUOROGOOO ECO GHICOM ACeOOUDOO: UmIKr 311,889 
VSSS ee acerca mice steven stinccecrsssciccccances 309,510 
Eo yett ea ASA ae OB GOOC ISOs SUDO QUOT OOS ACCT COMCOLOOLOG 207,670 


Totalsenccsee rae £5, 362,643 
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Tin has, it will be seen, contributed in a very considerable 
degree to the general development of the natural wealth of the 
Colony, and in point of value its aggregate production stands in 
the third place next to gold and coal; for the years 1881-82 its 
yearly production was even in excess of that of gold. The pro- 
duction of this metal is now one of the settled industries of the 
country, and,as the supply is practically unlimited, the quantity 


raised depends entirely upon the price realised. 


In 1881, when the tin-mining industry was at its greatest 
height and prosperity, the value of the mineral exported had in- 
creased to £568,795 from £249,779 in 1876. In 1882 the production 
of the former year was nearly maintained, but after that time, 
owing to protracted dry seasons, which in many cases prevented 
mining operations, combined with the comparatively low price 
which the metal brought, the value of the output decreased 
considerably. More recently, however, the principal causes of 
the falling-off in value having been removed, a more satisfactory 
price induced a revival. The increase in the value of tin produced 
in 1888 was due solely to the improvement in the price of this 
metal, but there was again a falling off both in value and _ pro- 
duction in 1889. The production has not varied much in 
New South Wales since 1885, but in the year 1887 it showed 
an increase of £57,767 on that of 1886, whilst the value of 
this metal exported from the colony in 1888 showed a further 
increase of £57,076 over that of the previous year. For 1889, how- 
ever, the figures show a decrease of 101,840. For a period of some 
months the tin market was controlled by a French syndicate, and 
the price of the metal, which was quoted at £116 per ton in 
January, 1887, ran up to £166 at the end of the year, fluctuating 
between the latter price and £170, until February, 1888, when the 
syndicate, unable to hold any longer, collapsed, and the metal fel. 
rapidly to nearly as low a level as it ever reached within the last 


twenty years. During the latter months of 1888 the tin market 


again improved, and the price obtained during that year attained an 


Importance of 
tin to the Colony. 


Value of tin 
exported. 
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average even above that of 1887, though lower prices ruled in 
1889. In June, 1890, Australian tin was quoted in the London 
market at £97 10s. per ton, at which figure the rich deposits of 
New England and the western districts should, if worked on 
economical principles, handsomely reward industrious proprietors. 
Within the eighteen years that have elapsed since the opening of 
the tin-fields the value of the tin exported from New South Wales 
amounted to £5,362,643. 


In the alluvial tin-fields of Tingha, and other parts of New 
England, the number of Chinese employed is comparatively great, 
being, in 1889, in all, 646, whilst the Europeans, working alluvial 
tin-drifts, only numbered 579 in those districts, and 9 in the south, 
or 588 in all. 


Only one accident occurred in the tin-mines of New South 
Wales during 1889, but the accident was fatal. 


Copper.—The principal deposits of this mineral are found in the 
central part of the Colony, between the Macquarie, the Bogan, and 
the Darling Rivers. Deposits have also been found in the New 
England District, and likewise in the neighbourhood of Kiama, 
in the Illawarra District ; mines are worked in the Carcoar and 
Boorowa districts, as well as at Walcha, and also at Broken Hill, 
showing that the mineral is widely diffused throughout the Colony. 
The very low price of copper within the last few years has deterred 
many from embarking in operations which showed every promise of 
success, and some of the mines which had been worked for many 
years were closed. Still, in spite of the low price of the metal, 
there is little doubt that, with the adoption of the more modern 
methods of smelting, such as are now in almost general use in the 
principal centres of copper production—in Spain, France, England; 
the United States, and Chili—the rich mines of New South Wales 
could be made to show handsome results. Another difficulty, 
common to other branches of the mining industry, lies in the great 


distance of some of the chief copper-mines from the port of ship- 


ment, and the consequent large cost of land-carriage. 
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The prospect of an improvement in the price of this metal did Price of copper. 
not appear very encouraging at the opening of the season of 1887, 
and the English quotations continued to exhibit a tendency to 
maintain the low prices ruling in 1887, and even to further decrease ; 
but towards the middle of that year a French syndicate entered 
into arrangements with the principal producers of copper, and 
succeeded in controlling the market for this metal. The prices, 
in consequence, rose to a much more satisfactory level. The 
operations of the syndicate, however, were of only short duration, 
and, owing to the large accumulation of unsaleable stock, prices 
fell unprecedently low. In 1872 copper realized as much as £108 
per ton, whilst in December, 1886, the lowest price on record was 
touched, and only £38 7s. 6d. could be obtained for Chili bars. 
During the years 1884-1886, the price of the metal fluctuated 
hetween £58 7s. 6d., the highest quotation for January, 1884, and 
£38 7s. 6d., the lowest for December, 1886, the average prices for 
each of the successive years showing the following unsatisfactory 
state of the market :— 


Sit boas 

Average LOG 1 SO4 rence: case desanyar sean 54 7 6 
3 ESSOm een ceronccuteuccrccnces 44 0 0 

5 USSG eet cecccwerr cesses 40 5 0 


At the end of 1887, however, copper had risen to £74 per operations of 
ton, and in August, 1888, it was selling at £81 5s. per ton, a price Beidiectee 
which is certainly satisfactory, and much nearer the statistical 
value of the metal than the prices realised during the three years 
above quoted. The operations of the French syndicate raised the 
price of copper but for a comparatively short period, and when, 
eventually, its failure took place, it had the effect of causing the 
abrupt cessation of the contracts entered into with some of the 
principal colonial mines. The average price for copper sold in 


Sydney by independent companies reached £71 7s. for the year 


1888, thus accounting for the enhanced estimated value of the total 
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export of this metal during that year. The copper market in 
Europe has remained much disturbed since the failure above 
alluded to. In June, 1890, copper was quoted in London at £58 
15s. per ton, cash quotation. 


With a reduction in the cost of production and of carriage the 
copper lodes of New South Wales, which contain ores of a very 
much higher percentage than those of many well-known mines 
worked at a profit in other parts of the world, should return 
satisfactory results, notwithstanding the position of affairs at the 
present time. 


The more important mines are those of Cobar and Nymagee 
situated in the Central Division, and within 80 miles of each other, 
The former employed over 500 men and boys, but is now idle ; the 
deepest shaft is 566 feet, and the width of the lode from 2 to 50 
feet. From the date of the commencement of operations in 1876, 
that company treated 205,005 tons of ore, giving a return equal to 
22,943 tons of refined metal, an average production of 11:2 per 
cent. of copper per ton of ore, and the sum of £154,000 has been 
paid in dividends to the shareholders. _Nymagee employs a com- 
plement of 250 persons, and its ores contain an average proportion 
of copper equal to 11:42 per cent. Since its formation, in 1883, 
this mine has paid large dividends. The refined Nymagee copper 
is superior to that of Cobar, and commands a higher price in the 
market. A depth of 634 feet has been reached in sinking through 
the lode. The New Mount Hope and the Great Central Copper- 
mines are also said to be rich in payable ores. The first mentioned 
employed 56 men and 6 boys in 1889, and raised 1,870 tons of 
ore, equal to 260 tons copper, valued at £10,400; the second 
employed 90 men, raised 2,000 tons of ore, or 394 tons copper, 


valued at £15,760. It only requires a small advance in the price 


of the metal to cause great activity in the copper-mines of New 
South Wales. 
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The following table shows the quantity and value of copper, Produce of 
the produce of the Colony, exported during each year, from 1858 ei 
to 1889 :— 


Year. Ingots and Ore— Value. Year. Ingots and Ore—Value. 
£ £ 
1859 to 1876 408,071 1884 362,287 
1877 127,396 1885 170,993 
1878 209,030 1866 122,990 
1879 210,623 1887 115,444 
1880 268,700 1888 247,304 
1881 257, 884 1889 122,444 
1882 182,473 eer 
1883 472,982 Total ......... £3,278, 621 





Only one accident was recorded in the copper-mines during the 4 gcigents in 


year 1889, in which one man was killed. iliac 


Iron.—Iron is widely diffused throughout the Colony of New , 
ron. 


South Wales, and occurs principally in the form of magnetite, 
brown hematite or goethite, limonite, and bog iron. Deposits of 
chrome iron are also found, which offer great natural facilities 
for economical treatment. Magnetite is the richest of all the ores 


Maximum rich- 


of iron, sometimes containing a little over 72 per cent. of available ness of magnetic 
/ © ores of iron. 


metallic iron, though it is not often found reaching this very high per- 
centage. These ores are widely distributed throughout the Colony. 


The results of a number of analyses made from deposits at Brown’s Analysis of mag- 


: + netite from 
Creek, in the County of Bathurst, and at Wallerawang, where Watlerawang 


° mines. 
veins were opened out a few years ago, show that the samples of 


ore yielded from 40°89 to 56°85 per cent, of metallic iron. At 
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Wallerawang a variety of garnet, containing a large percentage 
of metal, occurs in conjunction with the ore in the veins, which is 
described as “extremely well adapted for reduction in the blast 
furnace.” Brown hematite or goethite occurs in very extensive 
deposits in the Blue Mountain Ranges, the principal centres, so 
far explored, being situated at Mittagong, Jamberoo, and Ber- 
rima, at Lithgow Valley and Wallerawang, and in the Mudgee 
District. The result of a number of analyses of this kind of ore 
denotes that it is very rich in metallic iron, containing a per- 
centage of 42°69 to 64:48 per cent., and in the majority of cases 
over 55 per cent. of metal. A sample of hematite from the Mait- 
land district contained 60°83 per cent of metallic iron. The value 
of these deposits is enhanced by their almost invariable occurrence 
in proximity to limestone and coal-beds. It is fortunate, also, 
that the main line of railway passes through the region where 


the deposits are most easily worked. 


Lvmomte—a variety of brown hematite—principally occurs 
at Lithgow, Eskbank, and Bowenfels in the Blue Mountains, 
and at Bulli in the Illawarra district. This ore is usually 
found very rich in metal, and contains an average of over 
50 per cent. of iron, while the English clay bands, which are 
mostly carbonates, only contain about 30 per cent. of metallic 


substance. 


Bog Iron Ore, which is impure limonite, is principally found at 
Mittagong; and assays of this ore gave a percentage of metal 
equal to an average of over 45 per cent. Chromium is found in 
the northern portion of New South Wales, in the Gwydir and 
New England districts, and also at Yass, Young, and near Iron- 
barks and Mudgee. It is usually associated with serpentine, but 


so far nothing has been done to develop these valuable deposits. 


No other colony of the group possesses deposits of iron ore 


approaching in extent or richness those of New South Wales ; it 
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is therefore possible that at some future time this Colony will 
become the great seat of the iron industry of Australia. As 
illustrating the present extent of the supply required, the following 
table has been compiled ; the figures given include the values of all Australasian 


imports of iron 


description of iron, machinery, or iron manufactures, except and iron manu- 








: factures. 
cutlery and implements, to end of 1888 :— 
Value of Iron and Iron Manufactures imported into the various 
Colonies. 
Colony. 1885. 1886. 1887 1SSSeme lire coun 
23 oe £ £ om 
New South Wales| 2,233,895 | 1,465,401 | 1,221,332 | 2,041,021 | 6,961,649 
WiCtorianc cece 1,137,266 | 1,147,863 | 1,374,859 | 1,902,946 | 5,562,934 
Queensland ...... 665,926 | 645,285 | 568,403 | 918,829 | 2,798,443 
South Australia ..| 378,482 307,783 345,707 475,657 1,507,639 
Tasmania ......... 192,493 245,516 193,598 203, 228 834,835 
New Zealand...... 755,970 615,116 642,225 647,840 | 2,661,151 























Totals .........| 5,364,032 | 4,426,964 | 4,346,124 | 6,189,531 | 20,326,651 





The average yearly import for the four years covered by the 
above statement amounts to £1,740,412 for New South Wales, 
and £5,081,663 for Australasia; and the quantity of pig iron 
required to produce the material represented by these values was 
approximately 153,000 tons and 460,000 tons per annum, for New 


South ‘Wales and the whole group of colonies respectively. 


The only works for the manufacture of iron from the ore are Iron manufac- 
; . ‘ tories in N. S. 
situated at Eskbank, near Lithgow, where the metal treated is red Wales. 
siliceous ore, averaging 22 per cent., and brown hematite, yielding 


Abundance of coal and limestone are 


50 per cent. metallic iron. 
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found in the neighbourhood. ‘This establishment, however, has 
for some time abandoned the manufacture of pig iron, for which 
it was originally built. The principal work now carried on is the 
rerolling of old rails, the manufacture of iron bars, rods, and 
nails, and of ordinary castings. A successful attempt has recently 
been made at Mittagong to make gas-pipes, &c., from iron smelted 
from the ore, and taken direct to the mould, without first making 


it into pig iron. 


Antimony.—Deposits of antimony occur in the Colony in 
various places, chiefly in the Armidale, Bathurst, and Rylstone 
districts. The principal centre of this industry is at Hillgrove, 
near Armidale, where the Eleanor Mine, the richest in the Colony, 
is situated. The results of a number of analyses, made by the 
authorities of the Geological Museum, show a per centage of metal 
ranging from 39-90 to 69:97 per cent. of metal ; but notwithstand- 
ing these encouraging assays the price of this metal has not 
been sufficiently high to tempt Colonial producers. Up to the 
end of 1889 the value of antimony exported from the Colony was 
£73,501. 


Manganese.—Deposits of manganese ore have been discovered 
during the past few years in various parts of New South Wales. 
Pyrolusite, in the form of black oxide and manganese dioxide, 
occurs principally in the county of Argyle and in the central 
portion of the Great Dividing Range, extending northward as far 
as ‘Tamworth and Bendemeer. Some of the specimens analysed 
have yielded a very high percentage of metal, but the demand for 
manganese in the Colony is very trifling, and until a foreign 
market is found, or local manufactories spring up requiring the 
metal, the rich deposits of this ore will remain untouched. The 
ore 1s found extensively in conjunction with iron in coal and 
limestone country, and often contains a small percentage of 
cobalt. 
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Bismuth is found associated with molybdenum and gold, in Bismuth. 
quartz-veins in the neighbourhood of Glen Innes, whence the 
quantity raised has been chiefly obtained. The principal mine 
is at Kingsgate, where this mineral occurs in a granitic formation, 
associated with molybdenum, mispickel, and tin. This mine was 
closed at the end of 1889, there being no demand for the mineral. 
The largest mass of native bismuth yet discovered in New South 
Wales weighed 301b. The value of metal exported up to the end of 
1889 was £35,836. This industry gave employment to 47 persons 
in 1889. Deposits of Cobalt have been found at Port Macquarie, Cobalt. 
but the market for this metal is small, and no attempt has yet 


been made to produce it on any large scale. 


Mercury in the native state was discovered in 1541, on the Mercury. 
Cudgegong River, and it also occurs at Ophir and at the Clifton 


Mine, Boorook, but the deposits have never been worked. 


o. where a mine was Cinnabar. 


Cinnabar has been obtained at Cudgegong, 


worked for some time; it has also been discovered in the Aber- 
crombie Ranges, and at Moruya. In all cases it was associated 


with gold and other minerals. 


Platinum and the allied compound metal Jridosmine have been Piano and 
iriaosmine, 
found in New South Wales, but so far in inconsiderable quantities, 


the latter occurring commonly with gold or tin in alluvial drifts. 


Graphite has been discovered, and is about to be worked, at Graphite. 
Undercliff, in the New England district, from a lode 6 ft. wide. 
This promises to develop into a valuable industry. 


Another of the noble metals, Zelluviwm, has been discovered at Tellurium. 
Bingera and other parts of the northern districts, though at 
present only in such minute quantities as would not repay the 


cost of working. 
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NON-METALLIC MINERALS. 
Coal.—The carboniferous formations extend over a consider- 


able portion of the colony, and workable coal-seams have been 
discovered in many places, At present, however, the coal-mining 
industry is confined to those centres, which, from their close prox- 
imity to ports of shipment, or to the railway lines, afford ready 


means for the disposal of the commodity when raised. 


Coal was first discovered in the Colony in the year 1797 near 
Mount Keira, in the Illawarra district, by a man named Clark, 
who was supercargo of the “‘Sydney Cove,” and had been wrecked 
upon the coast. Later in the same year Lieutenant Shortland 
discovered the River Hunter, with the coal-beds situated near its 
mouth. In 1826 the Australian Agricultural Company obtained 
a grant of 1,000,000 acres of land, together with the sole right, 
conferred upon them by charter, of working the coal-seams which 
were known to exist in the Newcastle district. Several mines were 
opened up, and profitably worked for a number of years; but it 
was not until the expiration, in 1847, of the monopoly enjoyed 
by the company, that the coal-mining industry showed signs of 
extensive development. 


In the year named the yearly output of coal had only reached 
the total of 40,732 tons, of the value of £13,750. Six years 
afterwards the production had been doubled, and the output of 
this mineral has rapidly increased, year by year, until coal-mining 
has now become one of the staple industries of the Colony.. New- 
castle is singularly well fitted by situation to become the port of 
supply for all the countries of the southern seas. Every week 
coal-laden vessels leave its wharves, not only for the Australian 
colonies, but for China, India, the Pacific Slope of North and South 
America, Mauritius, the Cape of Good Hope, and other lands. 
Every provision has been made by the Government for shipping 
coal, and over two miles of wharves, furnished with cranes and 
shoots capable of loading 16,200 tons per day, line its shores. The 
markets of the Colonies are also supplied with quantities of 


excellent coal from the seams worked in the Illawarra district. 
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From the 40,732 tons extracted in 1847 under the monopoly of 
the Australian Agricultural Company, the quantity raised under 
public competition and enterprise has in 1889 expanded to the 
large figure of 3,655,632 tons, valued at £1,632,849 ; and a glance 
at the statement following will show that the output has steadily 
increased. Up to the end of 1889 the total quantity of coal 
extracted from the New South Wales mines, from their opening erste 
in the earlier years of the century, amounted to 46,803,983 tons, 


valued at £22,787,156. 


The deposits found in the Blue Mountains, near the line of Mountain coal. 
railway which runs along their crest, at Katoomba, Lithgow, 
Wallerawang, and elsewhere, supply a portion of the requirements 
of the city, and other industrial centres in its neighbourhood, as 
well as part of the western district of the Colony. Coal is also 
mined at Berrima and other places in that district, whence a large 
quantity of the coal consumed in the southern districts of the Colony 
is obtained. The area over which coal is distributed is very great, Coal area. 
and has been computed at 23,950 square miles ; besides this it is 
known to underlie the Hawkesbury sandstone in and around 
Sydney, having been discovered at various places by boring. It 
was recently found rear Liverpool at a depth of 2,600 feet. Coal 
has also been found in the Clarence series, though it has not yet 
been worked commercially. The quantity of coal in the coal 
measures down to a depth of 4,000 feet, and excluding seams less 
than 30 inches, is estimated by the Government Geologist at 
78,198 million tons ;—this estimate allows for one-third loss in 


working. 


The number of coal-mines registered in New South Wales 
during 1889 was 103, as compared with 91 in the previous year. 
These gave employment to 10,277 persons, of whom 8,349 were 
employed underground, and 1,928 above ground. The average 
quantity of coal extracted per miner was 438 tons, as against 
an average of 420 tons for the previous year. In 1882 the 


weight per miner stood at 578 tons; but the yield has since 
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gradually declined, and the average for 1889 was less than the 


decennial average, though slightly above that for 1888 :— 


Coal raised in Q : 
New South Amount of Coal raised in New South Wales, and number of 











pace Coal-miners employed. 
Nimber Nimber Quantity of coal raised. 
Year. Ba pele De iia peeeebereon Per areas 

and about under- Total. ar Aine vate de tbe 

eh ground. mines. ground. 

Tons. Tons. Tons, 
1880 4,651 3,851 1,466,180 315 380 
1881 4,098 3,419 1,769, 597 431 517 
1882 4,587 3,649 2,109,282 459 578 
1883 5,481 4,407 2,521,53 460 572 
1884 G227 5,050 2,749,109 44] 544 
1885 7,097 5,627 2,878,864 405 51] 
1886 7,847 6,346 2,830,175 360 446 
1887 7,998 6,539 2,922,497 365 447 
1888 9,301 7,622 3,203,444 344 420 
1889 10,277 8,349 3,655,632 306 438 

Average for ; 
10 years. \ 6,756 5,486 2,610,631 394 485 
} 
Output per From the figures just given it would appear that every miner 


miner, 
working underground extracts annually an average of 485 tons, 


which, calculated at the mean price of coal at the pit’s mouth, is 
equivalent to £216 5s. This production is certainly very large, 
and compares favourably with the results exhibited by the 
principal coal-raising countries of the world, as will be evident 
from the following figures given by Mulhall :— 

— Tons of coal | 


raised per 
miner. 


Total value of 
coal raised per 
miner. 


Valueat the pit’s 


Country. mouth per ton. 

















| £. 8. d. £ os. d. 
INGwW. SOUutDT.Y\ ales.) eee 485 0 8ll 216 5 O 
Great Britain ..........cccccecseseeseeeeeee | 303 07 0! 106 1 0 
United States .oe...cccccsseceees eciee: | 295 09 0 | 13215 0 
Germany cee eae econ s. | 270 0 5 0 67 10 0 
France osc re / 190 011 0; 10410 0 
Belgmmaercresneac sect tescessseeeee: 168 0 7 8 64 8 0 
AUStYIA.....e.cccccseeeecee ee 192 06 0 57 12 0 





In the absence of information as to the average amount of 
wages paid to coal-miners in other countries an exact comparison 
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is not possible, but it is abundantly clear, that whatever may be Barunee ct 
the drawbacks to a miner’s lot in the Australian Colonies in no 
other country is it so satisfactory. The foregoing table proves 
this, for on the improbable supposition that the miner everywhere 
receives in wages the same proportion of the value of the coal as 
in New South Wales, that is, about 40 per cent. of the selling 
price at the pit’s mouth, the average earnings in each country 


would be :— 


a, —_$— 





Earnings of 








{ 
Country | Sinde™ | conta, | ee 
ae * ee ae — a = = fe tt Se oe 
| tons, | Pet ye GH) ss Re 
New South Wales ..............05 ree | 485 | Omome7 Goel se 
Great Britain ...... ESfOa tennis Mareen es ee | 3038 | 0 210) 4218 O 
United: States: ay. crac caine cues oe een oes | 295 | 0 3 7| 5217 0 
Germany ance ues asec a mest re 210 | 0 2 0|27 0 0 
BWYAN CG ier cece one te ester eae es ae eee eee ee 190 0 4 5|42 0 O 
Belg tums sara cersee te enectscastiece sonesceteees 168 03 1);2 18 0 
Suntrintee chee nee ee ee 192 02 5/23 4 0 
| | 





In the Northern or Hunter River District the number of (oalmining in 
collieries under official inspection in 1889 was 67, employing eee ee 
complement of 7,559 persons, 6,216 of whom were miners and 
wheelers. The quantity of coal raised amounted to 2,624,347 tons, 
or 71°8 per cent. of the whole production of New South Wales, 
showing an increase of 557,305 tons compared with the output of 
1888, which was low on account of the strike. The total weight 
of coal won in the Colony was 3,655,632 tons, as against 
3,203,444 tons in 1888, being an increase of 14:12 per cent. 

The increase in the output of the northern collieries is satisfactory, 
although the fact remains that in 1888, in consequence of the 
strike at the close of that year, in addition to the local loss of 
trade and the general disturbance to the trade of the Colony, this 


district lost the benefit arising from the hewing and handling of 


392,378 tons of coal, representing at the average price of 1888 a 
G 
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sum of £179,840, which constitutes the minimum of the loss 
sustained. 

The table following shows the growth of the coal industry 
within the last ten years in the Hunter District. It will be 
seen that the quantity of mineral raised and the number of 


persons employed have been steadily increasing :— 


Northern District Coal-mines. 











Number of Quantity of coal raised. 





Number of 





oe hody ote sons Per person | Per person 
Year. employed in Pr tisk ior d pa acca eh 
end about |,<mploved || total, | emPIOFod in| employed 
: about mines. ground. 
tons. tons, tons. 
1880 3,679 3,148 | 1,079,009 293 342 
1881 3,234 2,744 | 1,352,472 418 492 
1882 3,475 2,830 | 1,569,517 452 554 
1883 4,184 3,436 | 1,899,700 454 552 
1884 4,735 3,927 | 2,055,343 434 523 
1885 5,380 4,400 | 2,113,373 393 480 
1886 6,133 5,044 | 2,178,116 355 432 
1887 6,287 5,217 | 2,243,792 356 430 
1888 6,873 5,736 | 2,067,042 300 360 
1889 7,559 6,216 | 2,624,347 347 422 














In the Southern Districts there were in 1889 sixteen collieries 
under official inspection, giving employment to 2,065 persons, of 
whom 1,598 were at work underground. These numbers exhibit 
an increase of 389 persons employed in and about the mines, and 
354 underground workers over those so engaged in 1888. There 
is, however, a decrease of 95,234 tons in the production. The 
total quantity raised in 1888 was 796,806 tons, which was more 
than double the output of the previous year. This large increase 
was, no doubt, owing to the cessation of work in the northern 
mines for about three months during the strike. It will be 
noticed that the quantity of coal raised per person employed about 
the mine, and per person underground in 1889, which are lower 
than the figures for the phenomenal year 1888, show a satisfactory 


advance upon those of 1887, although somewhat under the decen- 
nial average. The gain to the Southern District by reason of the 
strike, without taking into consideration the higher price obtained 
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for coal, may be set down at over £160,000. It is not improbable 
that the impetus received during 1888 will have a permanently 
favourable effect on the progress of the Southern District. The 
history of coal production in this region may be gathered from the 


following table :— 


Southern District Coal-mines. 





Number of | Number of Quantity of coal raised. 








ersons persons 
Year. eniavell in snoleved Per Rereon Per Renee 
and about under- Total. employed in| employed 
mines. ground. and about under- 
mines. ground 
tons. tons. tons. 
1880 807 563 240,211 298 426 
1881 654 499 253,283 | 387 507 
1882 878 633 342,126 389 540 
1883 998 736 389,419 390 529 
1884 1,097 §20 419,942 382 512 
1885 1,348 918 453,728 336 494 
1886 1,298 947 370,830 286 390 
1887 1,313 982 376,658 287 383 
1888 1,676. 1,244 796,806 475 640 
1889 2,065 1,598 101,572 339 439 


a — 





Western 


collieries registered, giving employment to 653 persons, of whom tricts. 


535 were at work underground. From the subsequent table it 
will be seen, that, the output was in excess of former years, with 
the exception of 1888, when the demand for Western coal was 
larger than usual, owing to the scarcity caused by the strike in the 
Northern Collieries. The average quantity of coal raised per 
miner is much greater in the Western collieries than elsewhere in 
the Colony. ‘This is due to a variety of causes, but chiefly to the 
greater thickness of the seams and the more brittle character 
of the coal, and to the circumstance that the coal-beds are almost 
horizontal and generally at small depths; in some cases the 
mouths of the pits are on a level with the surface of the ground. 
The facility for working coal is therefore much greater in these 
mines than in those at Newcastle. But though the out-put is 


greater per miner than in the other coal regions, the price for 
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In the Western Districts there were in 1889 a total of 16 Shas in 
18- 
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hewing is lower, so that the earnings of the individual miner do 
not differ greatly wherever the mine is situated. 


The following table shows the growth of coal production in the 
Western region during the last ten years. The progress has been 
very regular and in keeping with the advance of settlement in the 
portion of the colony extending from the Blue Mountains to the 
Darling, in which the Western collieries have a monopoly of the 
coal trade. Situated as these mines are in close proximity to the 
principal iron-fields of New South Wales, their future prospects 
will be greatly assured should the manufacture of iron from the 


ore become an established industry in this part of the Colony :— 


Western District Coal-mines. 


Quantity of Coal raised. 


imber of 
Nt dat Number of | ——————— ———__,— 





Persons. Persons 
Years [Sard ebout | employed | | employed in| Pet Person 
idines. reroune so and about Speed be d 
ativan: ee erground. 
Tons. Tons. | Tons. 
1880 165 140 146,960 890 1,049 
1881 210 176 163,842 780 930 
1882 234 186 197,639 844. 1,062 
1883 299 235 232,418 Cte) 989 
1884 395 | 303 273,824 693 904. 
1885 369 309 311,763 845 1,009 
1886 416 355 281,229 676 792 
1887 398 340 302,137 759 888 
1888 752 642 339,594 451 529 
1889 653 535 329,713 505 616 





Accidents in coal-mines were, unfortunately, more frequent in 
1889 than in the preceding year, though less than those of 1887, 
when the loss of life was especially large, owing to the disastrous 
explosion in the Bulli Mine, whereby eighty-one persons lost their 
lives, In England, during the latest year for which the returns 
are available, there were 995 lives lost in the coal-mines, or 1°89 of 
every thousand persons employed, or at the rate of 162,935 tons of 
coal raised for every life lost. The number of accidents, with the 
proportion of miners to each fatal and non-fatal case, is given here- 
with, as well as the quantity of coal raised to each life lost. 
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Accidents in Coa! Mines. 


—-———————— _______,_____. a 





Persons employed. Coai raised. 

Year. rears lesen Per Per 

Non-fatal | Per life lost. | Non-fatal | Per life lost. 

| Accident. Accident. 

| tons. tons. 

1881 | 33 2 124 2,049 53,624 884,798 
1882 | 33 12 139 382 63,917 175,773 
1883 34 15 161 | 365 74,160 168,102 
1884 | 34 14 183 | 445 | 80,858 | 196,364 
1885 | 40 11 177 | 645 71,971 261,714 
1886 43 29 182 | 270 65,818 | 97,592 
1887 45 94 178 | 85 64,944 | 31,095 
1888 43 15 216 620 74,500 213,563 
1889 57 41 180 251 64, 134. | 89, 162 








Owing to the number of lives lost at Bulli in 1887 the average 
for this Colony appears considerably higher than for Great Britain, 
although the circumstances surrounding mining in New South 
Wales would warrant the expectation of a much lighter average. 

The following table shows the value of coal raised in the Colony 


from the earliest times. It will be seen that the total value to 
the close of 1889 was £22,787,156 :— 





Coal raised in the Colony, and average price per Ton. 





Year. Quantity. Average per ton. Value. 

Prior to Tons. | s. d £ 

1829 50,000 | 10 0 25,000 
1829 780 10 1:23 394 
1830 4,000 9 0 1,800 
1831 5,000 8 0 2,000 
1832 7,143 750 2502 
1833 6,812 | 7 6°73 2,575 
1834. 8,490 8 10 3,750 
1835 12,392 | 8 10:19 5,483 
1836 12,646 9 1:06 5,747 
1837 16,083 9 88] 7,828 
1838 17,220 9 9-05 8,399 
1839 21,283 9 9°73 10,441 
1840 30,256 10 10°86 16,498 
1841 34,841 12 0 20,905 
1842 39,900 12 0 23,940 
1843 25,862 12 6°54 16,222 
1844 23,118 10 8:34 12,363 
1845 22,324 7 10°27 8,769 
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Coal raised in the Colony, and average price per ton— continued. 

















Year. Quantity. Average per ton. Value. 
Tons. Bae xt £ 

1846 38,965 7 0°46 13,714 
1847 40,732 6 901 13,750 
1848 45,447 6 3:38 14,275 
1849 48,516 6 0°45 14,647 
1850 71,216 6 6°67 23,375 
1851 67,610 7 6°66 25,546 
1852 67,404 10 11°33 36,885 
1853 96,809 16 1°51 78,059 
1854 116,642 20 5:63 119,380 
1855 137,076 12 11°96 89,082 
1856 189,960 12 406 -: 117,906 
1857 210,434 14 0°97 148,158 
1858 216,397 14 11°84 162,162 
1859 308,213 13 3°14 204,371 
1860 368, 862 12 3°36 226,493 
1861 342,067 12 9°52 218,820 
1862 476,522 12 9°73 305, 234 
1863 433,889 10 10°66 236,230 
1864 549,012 9 10°10 270,171 
1865 585,525 9 4°43 274,303 
1866 774,238 8 4°44 324,049 
1867 770,012 | 8 10-79 342, 655 
1868 954,231 8 9°08 417,809 
1869 919,774 7 6°32 346,146 
1870 868, 564 7 3°54 316,836 
1871 898,784 7 0°47 316,340 
1872 1,012,426 7 9°92 396,198 
1873 1,192,862 1l 1°94 665,747 
1874 1,304,612 12) 3s 790,224 
1875 1,329,729 12 3°89 819,430 
1876 1,319,918 12 2°06 803,300 
1877 1,444,271 11 10°74 858,998 
1878 1,575,497 ll 8:28 920,936 
1879 1,583,381 12 0°12 950,879 
1880 1,466,180 8 4°72 615,336 
1881] 1,769,597 6 9°55 603, 248 
1882 2,109,282 8 11°97 948,965 
1883 2,521,457 9 6°40 1,201,942 
1884 2,749,109 9 5°71 1,303,077 
1885 2,878,863 9 3°72 1,340,213 
1886 2,830,175 9 2°53 1,303, 164 
1887 2,922,497 9 2°57 1,346,440 
1888 3,203,444 9 1:00 1,455,198 
1889 3,655,632 8 11:20 1,632,849 
Total..... 46,803,983 9 8°85 22,787,156 








The above table shows that coal, like other articles of com- 
merce, is subject to fluctuations in price. These fluctuations have 


Price of coal 








MARKET FOR COAL. 


— 





— 


to a large extent arisen, in the past, from uncertainty in the 
markets. This uncertainty no longer exists, for the local markets 
and those of the other Australian Colonies, demand a large share 
of the coal raised. The proportion of the total taken by Austral- 
asia increases every year, and operates in the direction of steadying 
the price, by removing the principal cause of fluctuation. The 
highest average price obtained during any year was in 1854, the 
first of the Crimean war, and the third after the gold rush, when 
the price per ton was not less than 20s. 6d. In 1872 the output 
reached 1,000,000 tons, ten years later it had increased to 
2,000,000, and in 1889 to 3,655,632 tons. 


The Colony was its own chief customer during 1889, when out 
of a total production above stated, of 3,655,632 tons, its consump- 
tion amounted to 1,267,930 tons, or nearly 35 per cent. Victoria 
came next, with 857,578 tons, or 36 per cent. of a total export of 
2,387,702 tons. The quantity of coal required for local consump- 
tion denotes a satisfactory increase during most years, as the fol- 


lowing statement shows :— 





Year. Tons of Coal. Year. Tons of Coal. 
1876 451,101 1883 1,009,012 
1877 528,544 1884 1,058, 346 
1878 569,077 1885 1,122,507 
1879 585,332 1886 1,094,310 
1880 712,824 1887 1,132,055 
1881 739,100 1888 1,279,572 
1882 847,737 1889 1,267,930 





The annual consumption per head increased from 15 cwt. in 
1876 to 22 cwt. in 1887, and 23 cwt. in 1889. The larger use of 
steam for railway locomotives, for manufacturing, and other pur- 
poses, as well as the multiplication of gas-works, accounts for a 
great portion of the increase, but it must also be borne in mind 
that there is a large and increasing demand for bunker coal for 


ocean-going steamers, which appears not as an export, but as 


required for home consumption. The amount of coal taken by 
the steamers during 1889 was little short of 200,000 tons. 
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Export of coal. 


The quantity of coal supplied to the customers of the Colony. 
abroad shows also a large increase during this period :— 


Year. Tons. Year. | Tons 

1876 868,817 1883 1,512,445 
1877 915,727 1884. 1,690,763 
1878 1,006,420 1885 1,756,356 
1879 998,049 1886 1,735,865 
1880 753,356 1887 1,790,442 
1881 1,029,844 1888 1,923,872 
1882 1,261,545 1889 2,387,702 








The total increase in the export trade for the year was 463,830 
tons, while the home consumption showed a decrease of 11,642 
tons. There were 22,571 tons of coke manufactured during the 
year, valued at £32,732. Of the quantity mentioned 16,626 tons 
of coke came from the collieries in the northern districts. 





Countries to 
which New 
South Wales 
coal is princi- 
pally exported. 


The chief customers of New South Wales for coal during the 
years 1888-9 will be found in the following table, from which it 
will be seen how wide is the circle which relies upon the Colony 
for the supply of one of the chief necessaries of civilized life :— 


Countries to which Coal was exported during the years 


1888 and 1889. 


























1888. 1889 
Country or Port. = —————— a ee 
| Quantity. | Value. Quantity. Value. 
Tons. £ Tons. £ 
Waclorinvess.c teas cecoaecee 744,425 406,744 | 857,578 488,344 
United States ............ 495,300 282,059 407,601 226,956 
New Zealand........ ...... 140,882 74,841 160,637 85,347 
Chili eee eee eee 119,505 67,073 153,183 85,585 
South Australia ......... 94,886 51,370 190,412 92,756 
Elongkong pe ccsese tree. 48,061 26,868 102,702 56,248 
FLARINANIA® Secrencerne 39,999 20,755 65,251 31,913 
ENGIGD eee coerce 36,143 20,593 67,266 37,207 
Oe REE onto tecre 35,653 19,766 86,057 49,408 
Phillipine Islands......... 34,000 18,908 49,426 27,675 
Colebesinres. pe ccsatgness: 1,367 752 3,740 2,056 
Sandwich Islands......... 23,124 12,749 28,096 15,518 
SINGAPOTe .........000cc008 21,568 12,194 66,580 31,515 
Western Australia ...... 12,296 6,485 | 15,180 8,428 
New Caledonia ............ 11,816 6,303 14,428 8,470 
Ching mise ercan cence 10,656 6,439 19,505 10,285 
POPO sae on eee: 9,921 5,455 25,263 14,153 
1s |b eee eer er cere mere 8,941 4,857 13,859 7,480 
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Countries to which Coal was exported—continued. 
































1888. 1889. 
Country or Port. ce ae 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
Mauritinsee ann rece 7,323 4,076 | 15,497 8,393 
Queensland) =.2.......-. 7,276 4,098 | 1,011 3,932 
South Sea Islands......... 5,786 3,343 | 7,369 4,232 
Canadar ren. eoeccet eet 4,413 DEES Y £E SOR oor Meer nonee cc 
DT OXICO ecg cate nneeantes et 2,193 1,206 | 10,025 5,534 
Covlongeo icc ees seca 1,685 927 3,938 2,121 
RONAN De sea ceicneconn ene re 1,535 wee te Dar 2,414 1,410 
BOLMVi8 eerense cee 1,351 VAS |Werces cre ene labsreeo ors. 
Sima tracsceeaeee 1,130 621 | 5,449 2,996 
Miguadowee nace cicter: 1,039 5SOn MM aeecascc ss sumal peter ene 
Kaiser Wilhelm’s Land.. 603 444 1,979 1,421 
Japan ....... Cae ne Beeacnnno terran meron rnce | 1,008 902 
British New Guinea...... 485 S40 Morass ceresc nile tenes 
Guam ...... PORctan re eacent DUlPrrcuth eacieeeuenn |haetieeaeed | 3,328 1,832 
Duarbanennccnen eet 400 7) VERE el Hee er 
BONGO eee ecco 110 LOS NPS oe cece hlimseestacce. 
Greaty Bricainownn. ca nel vcere snc Mtl iat eties 480 264 
Wochine@ hingweecse. ccc eit ce eee ieee rentes | 933 513 
IN aCe iene ote e ee naees (ae see cccscin til teem eeecnnes | 487 268 
SSLATI yee ate ser se iamreot ltt care neces ene ES eee eine 125 399 
otal ae 1,923,872 | 1,064,472 | 2,387,702 | 1,279,271 





The wealth of the Colony of New South Wales in coal is enor- ae een 
mous, and the further development of the industry may be regarded 
as almost a certainty. As the great Australian Continent is only 
in the early period of the development of its immense resources, 
the coal-mining industry of New South Wales may also be said to 
be in its infancy. It is, however, a very vigorous infancy, giving 
promise of a great future. 





New South Wales coal, especially that obtained in the northern Coal as a heat 
mines, compares favourably as a heat producer with the best Pee: 
foreign coal. It has the advantage of a greater specific gravity 
to the extent of 5:4 per cent., and it contains less sulphur. The : 
tabular comparison on next page gives a clear view of the properties 
of the principal Australian coals, as contrasted with the mean of 
British coals. The average of English, Welsh, and Scotch mines 
will be found after the analysis of Northern District coals, and it 
will be seen that there is practically little difference between the 
British and Hunter River coal. 
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Analysis of Northern District Coals, New South Wales. 






































| Water at 
Composition per cent. exclusive of water only. 212° 
Paraiite Specific Water per | Coke een =e converted 
rere Gravity. asa : = a cent. cent into 
| | | steam by 
Carbon. |Hydrogen. Oxygen. | Nitrogen. | Sulphur. Ash. Ib. coal. 
_ rar 
Wallsend ......... Museu saecwa ane - 1°333 79°96 6°26 | 7°08 68 | 1°25 4°77 2°75 61°86 | 13:20 2 
| 

Waratah o.cccecceccsessesseesen | 1303 | 81-06 | 5:81 | 652 | 1-23 | 114 | 4-24 221 | 5997] 1430 | & 
A. A. Co., Newcastle ............ | 1:297 | 78°76 6°34 7 ‘28 19 1°36 5°47 2:20 62°87 12°92 is 
o 
Gretarecickectscctsscscrsesisescer ee | 1°287 78°41 6°60 9°34 1:43 | 1°44 2°78 2°25 57°13 13°21 = 
= 
Russell’s Mine .......csscccsssseee. 1274 | 77°37 | 6-48 | 1046 | 151 | 143 | 275 185 | 5265 | 13-21 y 
Anvil Creek .........000. Cteccew ees 1°323 77°15 5°91 6°07 1°46 1°48 7°93 1°74 55°70 12°65 e 
Cardifi Mine vvcscssnscnerccotese 1°286 82°25 4°38 6°95 1°03 35 5°04 1°85 OF 54 ieee: s 

IM GAlie cores cet tes cece se ncers 1°300 79°28 5°97 7°67 1°16 1°21 4°71 2°122 57°80 13°25 

Se eset |e, | GeO (ene ae) 
British Coals (mean)... .......0... 1:279 | 80°40 5°19 7°87 Ws 1°25 4°05 o 63 to 9°13) 61:00 14°82 





Analysis of Western District Coals. 







































































ae : Water 
Composition per cent. exclusive of wat ly. : 9190 
Locali Specific : ae Scineerntets Water | Coke | Carbolic |) at 212 
ocality. aaeARaE = . | intensity | converted 
gravity. Ca | per cent. | per cent. icalculated.| into steam 
| Carbon. |Hydrogen. Oxygen. | Nitrogen.| Sulphur. | Ash. | by ig are 
| : i 
Eskbank .........6 s+ | 1°385 | 72°30} 5-43] 6°65 85 1:60 | 13°17 00 | 62°88 | 74:26 12°65 
Bowenfels .............. 139971 70:72 5°65 | 9°65 93 1°38 11°67 ZOMG ects 72°45 12°65 
With Gow, c-c--c eee 1329 69°41 6°10 | 11°70 1°03 1°44 10°32 1°95 62°46 72°0€ 12°10 
Vale of Clwydd.........). 1°823 | 69°86 | 5°82) 11°89 1°02 1-40 10°07 2°10} 63°18 | 71°38 12°10 oh 
Mean ....cssceseeees 1346 | 7057 | 575) 997 | 9G) 145) BL) ~ 210 | 6284| 7254]; 1237 | & 
| , ~ 
72 
— 
RR 
Analysis of Southern District Coals. a 
—— — ————— | Sata pees seal pe ee - ©) 
ao | Composition per cent. exclusive of water only. : Garhalic By ere : 
Locality. Speci es | ——————.. W ater Coke intensity | converted hw 
SEMA Ks) : per cent. | per cent. calculated.| into steam : 
| Carbon. |Hydrogen| Oxygen. | Nitrogen. | Sulphur. Ash. | by 1 Ib. coal. 
| fe a ce ber se | ek fa eee Se 
INaGbAI cece re eee eee ee | 91°24 3°60 O:59 ar wees | trace 4°56 3°28 92°37 85°90 | undetermined. 
Mt... Kembla........... 1°363 | 80°67 5°30 1°58 °70 | ‘87 | 10°88 | OOF Perce 82°70 13:21 
Mt. Keira ............c., 1:379 | 78°82] 517| 387] 1:33] 1:00} 981] 1:15 | 74:35] 79°83 12:92 
Berrie rcs ccscre cee ence: 1°364 | 69°92 4°55 13°09 D6 | 1:30; 10°58 | 1-70 64°24 66°53 11°82 
SULLY Sarececcrceestec sees 1471 | 76°35 4°75 D045 ee | D0 13°31 | 1°03 (Ea 1Os eer; 12°21 
Mean oe .ceceeeeee. 1:394 | 79-40 | 4:67] 4:83 ‘52 | 74 | 9-82 | 173 | 7643| 78-7 12°54 
| | 
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KEROSENE SHALE. 


Shale deposits. This mineral is found in various parts of the Colony, but princi- 
pally at Hartley, Blackheath, Bathgate, near Wallerawang, Joadja 
Creek, Berrima, Mount Kembla, Burragorang, Lake Macquarie, 
and Greta, and also at Colley Creek, near Murrurundi, and lately 
in the Capertee District, in the valley of the Wolgan River. The 
shale occurs in saucer-shaped deposits, varying in thickness from 
a few inches to 6 feet. It is a species of cannel-coal, similar to 
the Boghead mineral of Scotland, but yielding a much larger per- 
centage of volatile hydro-carbon than the Scotch mineral. The 
richest quality yields upwards of 150 gallons of crude oil per ton, 
or 18,000 cubic feet of gas, with an illuminating power of thirty- 
eight or forty-eight sperm candles. The specific gravity is 1:06, 
amount of sulphur 0°49 per cent., and yield of tar 40 gallons per 
ton. It is found advantageous for mixing with ordinary coal for 
the manufacture of gas, and is largely exported to Great Britain, 
America, and other foreign countries, as well as the neighbouring 
colonies, for gas purposes. On analysis the following result was 


obtained from average specimens :— 


Volatile Hydro-carbons, including moisture...... 82°50 per cent. 

Fixed Carbon......... Wentenneece eeuernes ties None Seneca 6°50 Ee 

BV) PRP er ee TE ET EC SOe TREE Trees rine 11°00 e 
Quantity and Though analyses of this mineral have proved that payable seams 
value Of snaie 
raised. occur in many places, only two companies have as yet systemati- 


cally worked kerosene shale in the Colony—the New South Wales 
Shale and Oil Company, at Hartley, and the Australian Oil and 
Mineral Company, at Joadja Creek. These companies not only 
raise shale for export, but also manufacture from it petroleum oil 
and other products. The quantity and value of kerosene shale 
raised since the opening of the mines in 1865 amounts to 556,682 


tons, of the value of £1,234,449, as shown in the following 
table. 
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Kerosene Shale raised in New South Wales. 





SE — - a ee ee 4 








Sone ee Average Total ieee rae Average Total 
Year. |Quantity price per ton. | value. Year. | Quantity. price per ton. value. 
| 
Tons S220 £ Tonss ee (Ss 2d £ 
| 
1865 | 570 2 6 11°40 57,211 


18 10°14| 8,150] 1879 | 32,519 


i) 
—_ 


1:96 | 66,931 





£ 
4 2 5°47| 2,350] 1878 | 24,371 
2 
3 


14 9:21 | 15,249] 1880 | 19,201 | 2 7°03 44,725 








9521217 7:11] 48,816] 1881 | 27,894 | 1 
8 














2°59 | 40,748 

,750| 1882 | 48,065 | 115 0 $4,114 

1870 | 8580/3 4 3-18] 27,570] 1883 | 49,250 | 116 10-77 | 90,861 
1871 |14,700|2 6 3-91/ 34,050] 1884 | 31,618 | 2 5 786 | 72,176 
1872 | 11,040 | 2 11 11-91} 28,700] 1885 | 27,462 | 2 $ 11°62] 67,239 
1873 | 17,850|2 16 6°60 | 50,475] 1886 | 43,563 | 2 5 10°79 | 99,976 
1874 | 12,100|2 5 1-48 | 27,300] 1887 | 40,010 | 2 3 10°43 87,761 
1875 | 6,197|210 0-3 | 15,500 1888 34,869 | 2 2 | 73,612 
1876 | 15,9983 0 0 | 47,994] 1889 | 40,561 | 118 3°55 | 77,667 
1877 718, 963/2 9 0-81 | 46,524] Total | 556,682| 2 4 4-20 | 1,234,449 








Compared with the years 1882 and 1883, the production of the Yearly output 
two years 1884 and 1885 exhibits a considerable decrease, some- pared. 
what compensated for by the higher price obtained for the shale. 
The year 1886, however, shows a renewal of activity in the pro- 
duction of this mineral, though a tendency to decrease is again 
observable in 1888. The cause of the irregularity in the quantity 
of shale mined will probably be found in the uncertainty of the 
demand for export, although the quantity required for local con- 


sumption has also greatly varied. During the seven years, 1883-9, 


the total export was 132,138 tons, while the amount for home 
consumption was 135,195 tons. 
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DIAMONDS AND GEM-STONES. 


The existence of diamonds and other gem-stones in the territory 
of New South Wales has been known for many years, but no 
attempt had been made to work the deposits until the year 1884, 
when a company was formed to develop the mines, near the town 
of Bingera. In the course of the following year, several deposits 
of diamantiferous wash were discovered in the country round 


Inverell, in the New England district. 


The number of diamonds found in the Colony to the end of 
1887 is estimated at 75,000, the largest being one of 53 carats, or 
16:2 grains. The diamonds occur in old tertiary river drifts, and 
in the more recent drifts derived from them. The deposits are 
extensive, and have not yet been thoroughly prospected. The 
New South Wales diamonds are harder and much whiter than the 
South African diamonds, and are classified on a par with the best 
Brazilian gems. During the year 1889 the Malacca Company, 
near Tingha, found diamonds weighing 2,195} carats, valued 
at £878 5s. Diamonds and gem-stones have been found in 
other parts of the Colony besides the New England District, 
and the late Dr. Béhme, a geologist of some merit, who for many 
years resided at Wellington, obtained from the surrounding 
country specimens of the whole series of gem-stones known to 


commerce, 


MICA. 


Mica is known to exist in many parts of New South Wales, 
but has never yet been worked, although there is a considerable 
demand for the article, especially if in blocks of fairly large size 
that could easily be split into thin plates. It is to be met with 


in the numerous granitic areas that occur in various parts of the 


Colony, especially in the coarsely-crystalline granitic formations 
in the Silverton District, and elsewhere in the Barrier Ranges. It 
is known to occur in the Liverpool Range, and in New England. 





BUILDING STONES. 
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MARBLE, BUILDING STONES, FIRE-CLAYS, AND SLATES. 

The Colony possesses a most abundant supply of all the various 
kinds of stone, and other materials, for the building and adornment 
of its cities. Marble limestone is found in great masses near 
Wallerawang, Bathurst, Marulan, Tamworth, and Kempsey, 
localities which are all within convenient distance of the great 
arteries of communication, and it is obtainable in all its different 
varieties. Marble quarries have been opened at Cow Flat, 
Marulan, Wallerawang, Orange, and Tamworth, but only those 
of Cow Flat and Marulan are being worked. Granite is found 
near Goulburn, Moruya, and Trial Bay, as well as at many other 
places throughout the Colony. Most of the granite hitherto used 
in Sydney has been obtained from Moruya, a port about 180 miles 
south of Sydney. 

The Hawkesbury formation, over which the City of Sydney is 
built, provides the city with an inexhaustible supply of sandstone, 
of the highest quality for building purposes. This material is 
admirably adapted for architectural effect, being of a pleasant 
colour, fine grain, and very easily worked. The beauty of Sydney 
street architecture is due in no inconsiderable degree to the free 


use of this excellent sandstone, 


The coal measures also contain numerous beds of fire-clays, and 
in every part of the Colony excellent clays, well adapted for 
brick-making purposes, are extensively worked. Slates are found 
in several districts, but are principally quarried at Gundagai, and 
in the surrounding district, as well as near Bathurst and Goul- 
burn. It will be seen, therefore, that the Colony has no need to 
import building material of any description, as it possesses a 
supply amply sufficient to provide for its own wants and those 


of its neighbours. 


ava 
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PART VII. 


Flora. 


HE surface of New South Wales presents a vegetation charac- 
terized by little variation in form and colour. The dense 
foliage and varieties of tints with which the old world is familiar 
are alike wanting in Australia, where the dull evergreen leaves 
alter little with the changes of the seasons. What the flora of the 
country lacks in picturesqueness it, however, makes up in useful- 
ness. The task of collecting, describing, and classifying the 
Australian flora has been undertaken by several eminent scientists, 
amongst whom are Bentham, Miieller, and Hooker. The “ Flora 
Australiensis” of the first-named botanists, Hooker’s ‘ Flora 
of Tasmania,” the ‘Census of Australian Plants,” and the 
‘“ Rucalyptographia” of Baron von Miieller, are works of standard 
value. In dealing, however, with the description of the varied 
specimens of plant life found in Australia there remained the task 
of describing those species whose properties rendered them capable 
of application to industrial life. To Mr. J. H. Maiden, of the 
Sydney Technological Museum, the Colony is indebted for an 
excellent classification of those varieties which properly belong to 
Australian economic botany. The number of specimens so far 
described in each class will be found below, and it will probably 
appear to many as a revelation that the country should possess 
resources so varied and elements of wealth so promising, and at 


the same time so singularly neglected. 











PLANTS OF ECONOMIC VALUE. 


Classification of Australian plants of economic value :— 


i 
wal . ! l 
Classification of Plants. Number of 








| varieties. 
Ly numan 1o0dsand 100d adjuncts. ..ccss-ce ie se cece ea ee eee esas es | Zh2 
2. Forage plants— | 
Gi CULASSOB seca eee eee Se eu ic ae acite eek eniesien aun 158 
6. Kxclusive of grasses, and including plants injurious to} 
BLOCK ae ventaaenstueer aceon: Ce err ede ee qeeccane ck 92 
el ©) a Yes ame nar Sansa rie ae a nT nar ene er | 12: 
4, (sums, resins, and kinos— 
GGUS ace recc deen a Cana eae ene Roni cuets 40 
OSENGBIDS ecu eee oreo ome eae ee Se ee ee 21 
ComIsINORe Mcrae: ke ep ace nenne as TOI COOTER 39 
5. Oils— 
Gs Violatileor essenvinli.w crac ec eae ene eerie: 47 
Deux PRERSeC OP MI Xedene wich uninea eetnee mene uect tec amotio: | 10 
GP POriumies cr. coe aaa ceecae sae canis ae a sects eet cetaceans 14 
SLY Clan eanncaeneneroue Seri tiatsose cc ulation ats ae aeri Seree le hams enn is eat es 35 
ed Ny: art er oe ree ere ee Oe ee ee | 87 
OS TAMDOL Ria sees csc res ene ares rae Sonora See ene nee sores | 630 
LORETO OS eee ics oe ee eee ee eee ee eR COM na ena 67 
ee Mascellancous aia se ctaec ines mem neeaea tie peter tee | 38 
Rotalye... ee ee eee here eee 1,613 





It does not come within the scope of this volume to deal at 
length with a subject so comprehensive as economic botany ; it 
may, however, be pointed out that beyond some of the timber 
trees and a very limited number of oils and tans, few of the 
resources of the Colony disclosed in the foregoing list have received 


any practical application. 


Forests extend over almost the whole area of the Colony, 
excepting portions of the Monaro, the Lachlan, and the 
Murrumbidgee districts, where extensive treeless plains occur, 
clothed with salt-bush, scrub, or varieties of natural grasses. The 
country covered by timber may be divided into three classes— 
open, brush, and scrub forests. Open forests cover the greatest 
portion of the surface of the Colony, and are found in every for- 
mation. The varieties of trees met with are chiefly species of the 


Eucalyptus tribe, and Melaleuca, Callistemon, and other genera of 


the order Myrtacee. 
H 


Forests. 
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The prevalence of the eucalypti, and the large extent covered 
by the forests, give the country a rather monotonous aspect. But 
the park-like appearance of the open forests and the beauty of the 
many flowering shrubs win admiration, in spite of the sameness of 
the trees ; while even the dull, greyish blue of the foliage of the 
gum-trees, when relieved by the yellow blossoms of the wattle, the 
graceful myall, or the beautiful and shapely kurrajong, is not 
without its attractiveness. The trees are for the most part 
straight and cylindrical in the trunk, and when full grown, 
their first branch is at a considerable height from the ground. 
The roots of the eucalyptus lie at no great distance from the sur- 
face soil, an adaptation of nature to the peculiar climatic conditions 
of the country. The finest specimens of most of the timber 
trees, those yielding the most valuable timber, are found on ridges 
and hill sides, in places frequently too rough and stony for cultiva- 
tion. This circumstance is in many ways fortunate for the Colony. 
In the course of settlement, when the rich plains are denuded of 
their trees, and when scarcity will make timber more appreciated 
than it is at present, land not adapted for agricultural settlement 
will still be available for the cultivation of the finest trees. It 
would be impossible, in the limits of this volume, to enumerate 
all the trees which are of commercial value ; but a list of the best 


known varieties will not be without interest. 


On the river flats immense specimens of flooded gum ( £. rostrata) 
and apple-trees (Angophora subvelutina) mark the course of the 
streams. The flooded gum grows toa height of 100 feet, and its 
wood is most useful for heavy work, and for structures liable to 
attack by the white ant. The apple-tree has more spread than the 
majority of indigenous trees, its wood is strong, heavy, and durable. 


The distribution of the species is very extensive. 


On the ridges and mountain sides other varieties of trees pre- 
dominate. The box reaches 180 feet in height, with a thickness of 
6 feet, and the timber is used chiefly for firewood, for which purpose 








VARIETIES OF TIMBER. 


it has no superior. The bastard box, supposed to be a cross 
between the box and grey gum, is widely distributed over the 
Colony. The quality of the timber varies greatly, according to 
the place of growth; some varieties are surpassed amongst hard 


woods by nothing except ironbark. 


Ironbark (Z. leucowylon and £. paniculata) is a tree of moderate 
size, usually when full grown from 60 to 80 feet in height, though 
the white ironbark attains a height of 150 feet. The timber is 
heavy, and renowned for its great strength, fine specimens bearing 
a tensile strain nearly twice as great as the best oak. The timber 
is used most extensively for wharves and bridges, as also for house- 
work, Ironbark is very widely distributed, and frequently grows 
to perfection on the poorest soil. The ironbark and box are slow 
growing trees, as compared with many other varieties of euca- 
lyptus, such as the blue gum, which latter attains a great height 


in a very few years. 


The blue gum (£. globulus), one of the finest of the eucalyptus 
tribe, is only met with in portions of the southern table-land, 
but the blue gum (/. goniocalyx), also called flooded gum, grows 
extensively in the coastal districts. It attains a moderate height 
but is rather thicker in the trunk than most varieties of gum 
trees, sometimes reaching 7 feet in diameter. The timber is 
greatly in demand, owing to its comparative lightness, and is 
sasily worked, being used for all purposes to which hardwood is 


applied. 


The spotted gum grows in all the coast districts, and in some 


portions of the interior, generally where the soil is poor. This is 
one of the handsomest of the forest trees, and attains a height of 
100 feet. The quality of the wood varies greatly, according to 
the habitat and the character of the soil; when good, it is con- 


sidered specially adapted for ship-building. 
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Stringybark, so called from its peculiar fibrous bark, grows 
chiefly on the northern table-lands. It is a large tree, and its 
wood is of great and general utility. The bark is extensively 


used for roofing, and forms a very useful paper-making material. 


The messmate (/. obliqua), also called stringybark, is one of 
the largest of Australian trees, being frequently met with more 
than 250 feet in height. It grows in the south-eastern portion 
of the Colony. The bark is used for roofing, being similar in 
character to that of the tree just described ; it would also form 


an excellent paper-making material. 


The blood-wood is a large tree, growing in the coastal districts 
of the Colony. The timber is used chiefly for fencing purposes, 


and for railway sleepers. 


The grey gum (Z. tereticornis) grows to a height of 150 feet, and 
is extensively distributed over the whole of the coastal districts. 
It yields excellent timber, hardly inferior to ironbark. There are 
several varieties of this tree, some of which produce wood of 


remarkable beauty, and of great durability. 


The tallow-wood is a very large tree, growing extensively in the 
forests north of Sydney. Its wood is more easily wrought than 
most of the hardwoods, and has great strength and durability, being 
employed largely for floors, and other building purposes, and for 


the decking of ships. 


The mountain ash, or white-top, is found both on the table-lands 
and in the coast districts. Its timber is in demand for coopers’ 
work, and for rough carpentry. The tree grows to about 150 feet 


in height. 


The turpentine tree (Syncarpia laurifolia) is found mainly in 
the district lying between the Shoalhaven and the Macleay. It 
grows to magnificent proportions, sometimes reaching a height of 
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200 feet, with a diameter of 6 feet. The timber is largely used 


¢, and other work in sea-water, as it resists the attack of 


for piling, 


the teredo better than any other New South Wales timber. 


BRUSH FORESTS. 


The brush forests cover a considerable extent of country along nested Ore 
the coast. The trees found in them differ entirely from those of . 
the open forests, and there is no lack of variety either in the 
character of the trees or the colour of their foliage. Tall graceful 
fern trees, sometimes attaining a height of 60 feet, beautiful 
varieties of palms, cabbage-trees, and Moreton Bay figs of enormous 
proportions, are prominent features of the brush, though these are 
perhaps more ornamental than useful. There are, however, found 
in the brush forests timber trees of the greatest value. 

The red and white cedar (Cedrela toona and Melia composita) Red and white 
were once abundant in the northern forests, but at present most tic 
of the full grown trees are met with only on the high ridges. The 
red cedar is a magnificent timber tree, often attaining a height of 
150 feet, with a girth of over 30 feet. Its timber is of great value, 
being light, easily wrought, durable, splendidly grained, and well 
adapted for furniture and cabinet-making. The white cedar is a 
pretty tree growing to a height of 80 feet, with a diameter of 
3 feet. Its timber is soft and easily worked, but is deficient in 


tensile strength and durability, and therefore in no great demand. 


The silky oak grows to the height of almost 100 feet, under siiky oak. 
favourable circumstances, and yields a wood highly prized for 
staves. 


The tulip-wood is a tall tree with beautifully marked timber of Tulip-wood. 


various shades, and susceptible of a fine polish. 


The ash, or pigeon berry-tree, grows to a great height, sometimes Ash, 
reaching 130 feet, with a diameter of 5 feet. Its timber is light 


and tough, and in good demand. 
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The colonial pine (Araucaria Cunninghamii) is one of the finest 
trees of Australia, sometimes reaching a height of 200 feet, with 
a trunk 5 feet thick. Its timber is extensively used, being cheaper 


than any imported pine ; it is white in colour and easily wrought. 


Native beech is also a tree of noble proportions, reaching 150 
feet in height. Its timber is greatly in demand, being superior to 
most native timber when exposed, as it neither shrinks nor warps. 


In colour the wood is white or silvery, with a fine close grain. 
5) o 


Besides the varieties mentioned above, there are in the brush 
forests many other trees, yielding timber of large size and of great 
value, but the abundance of timber of other descriptions more 
readily accessible, has hitherto satisfied the local demand, and the 


resources of these forests have been almost entirely overlooked. 


The character of the vegetation of the brush forests alters con- 
siderably according to the latitude. The trees of the Araucaria 
and Flindersia tribes, as well as the principal varieties of cedar, 
find a home chiefly in the northern parts of the Colony, while 
many of the trees growing in the south have no representatives in 
the northern forests. The soil of the brush lands is wonderfully 
fertile, consisting as it does of decomposed volcanic rocks, enriched 
by the accumulation of decayed vegetable matter, and when cleared 
it yields an abundant return. 


SCRUB FORESTS. 

The scrub forests are found in the poor soils, principally in the 
Lachlan and Darling districts. The chief species represented are 
the pine, the acacia, and the eucalyptus, but although some of the 
trees are of great beauty, they have little commercial value. The 
most uninviting portion of the Colony is covered with scrub, and 
the mallee districts, clothed as they are with stunted timber—a 


variety of the eucalyptus—impress the traveller more unfavourably 


than would even a barren waste. 











AUSTRALIAN HARDWOODS. 


Dividing the timber trees of New South Wales into the natural 
divisions of hardwoods, softwoods, and pinewoods, the largest por- 
tion, both as to the variety of trees and the area covered by the 
forests, comes under the first-mentioned class. All the trees 
already referred to as growing in the open forests are hardwoods ; 
and besides those described there are many others, of recognized 


commercial value, which are extensively used. 


Australian hardwood trees are remarkable for the great size of 
the beams which may be obtained from them, as well as for the 
extreme toughness and durability of their wood. Ina subsequent 
table the mean strength of various timbers is given, from which 
it will be seen that the grey ironbark has a resistance to breaking 
equal to 17,900 lb. per square inch, as compared with a mean of 
11,800 lb. for English oak, and 15,500 for teak. None of the 
other timbers has so high a resistance to breaking as this descrip- 
tion of ironbark, but nearly all the varieties have a greater 
strength than oak. As already pointed out, the quality of the 
wood is materially influenced by the soil on which the trees 
grow, and the resistance to breaking shown in the subsequent 
table is the average of various samples, the range in some woods 
being considerable. ‘The absence of branches for the greater 
portion of the height enables the timber to be obtained to the 
best advantage; and as full-grown trees of most varieties are 
rarely less than 100 feet high, with corresponding girth, the 


quantity of timber obtainable is very large. 


The softwoods of the Colony are found chiefly in the brush 
forests of the coast district, and rival those of any other part of 
the world. Some of the least known of the brush forest trees have 
wood grained and marked most beautifully, which is capable of 
receiving the highest polish, while others are fragrantly perfumed. 
These woods are adapted to the finest description of cabinet-making, 
and it is strange that their merits should have so long escaped 


attention, Amongst the chief varieties of woods of this class may 
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be mentioned the red cedar, now unfortunately disappearing, the 
beautiful wood of which, somewhat resembling mahogany, is admir- 
ably adapted for the finer kinds of cabinet-makers’ work. Some of 
the cedar trees grow to immense size, as much as 2,500 cubic feet of 
valuable timber having been obtained from one tree. In addition 
to the cedar may be mentioned rosewood, tulipwood, yellowwood, 
white maple, white beech, myall, marblewood, mock orange, and 
many others. Besides their use for cabinet-making, many of the 
brush timbers are of great utility for the rougher kinds of carpentry, 
while some, both hard and soft woods, are admirably adapted for 
coachbuilders’ and coopers’ work. 

The chief description of pine growing in New South Wales is the 
Moreton Bay white pine, found in the coast districts, as far south as 
the Bellinger. Itis soft, light,and easily wrought, and suitable for 
all the interior wood-work of houses, as well as for cabinet-making. 
The red or black pine is extensively distributed over the Liver- 
pool Plains, and in the Lachlan and Darling River districts, as 
well as around Berrima. It is beautifully marked in the grain, 
takes a fine polish, and has an agreeable fragrance. ‘There are 
numerous other varieties of pine, but these resemble in their main 


features the trees already described. 


Colonial deal is an excellent timber, and is obtained in very large 
scantling, the tree frequently reaching 120 feet in height. It is 
seft, close-grained, easily wrought, and remarkably free from knots. 
Its use, therefore, is extensive for cabinet-makers’ work and house 
fittings. 

Notwithstanding the great resources of the Colony as a timber- 
growing country, the importation of wood is very considerable. 
In 1889 the quantity amounted to 13,431,000 feet of dressed 
timber, valued at £110,900, and 53,323,700 feet of undressed, 
valued at £297,400; besides which there were sundries to the value 
of £8,348, the total value of timber imported being £416,700. 


The importation of timber is chiefly from the United States, 


New Zealand, Great Britain, British Columbia, and Scandinavia. 
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From the western sea-board of the United States the Colony 
receives its largest supply, the importations during 1889 amount- 
ing to 1,898,067 feet of dressed, and 16,636,204 feet of undressed, 
or rough timber, a quantity equal to over 30 per cent. of the 
whole. This timber is chiefly what is known as Oregon pine. 
Next to the United States comes New Zealand, from which the 
Colony received 1,095,589 feet of dressed, and 15,443,724 feet of 
undressed, timber—mostly kauri pine. From Norway the Colony 
received 2,510,289 feet of undressed, and 935,765 feet of dressed 
timber. 

The export of colonial hardwood is relatively small as com- paboreen of 
pared with the timber imported. During the year 1889, 206,469 
feet of dressed timber, valued at £1,968, and 24,306,206 feet 
of rough or undressed, valued at £100,004, also sundries to the 
value of £742, or a total value of £102,714, were exported. 

During the seven years which closed with 1889, the exports of Exports. 


New South Wales timber were :— 








Year. | Dressed Timber. Undressed Timber. 
Feet of 1 in. thick. Feet of 1 in. thick. 
1882 132,894 5,771,868 
1883 218,517 8,611,237 
1884 320,093 14,239,211 
1885 203,930 9,777,797 
1886 133,973 13,255,804 
1887 179,572 15,541,220 
1888 255,889 32,519,134 
1889 206,469 24,306, 206 





It will be seen that the quantity exported varied greatly ; 
this is entirely due to the fluctuation in the amount taken by 


Victoria. In the years 1884-9 large public works were being 


executed in that colony, requiring considerable quantities of hard- 
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wood, which was more readily procurable from New South Wales. 
Out of a total export of 14,239,211 feet of undressed timber in 
1884, Victoria took 11,170,536; in the following year out of 
9,777,797 feet 6,696,653 feet went to Victoria; during 1886, 
10,553,955 feet were taken by that colony, out of a total export 
of 13,255,804 feet. In 1887 Victoria took 11,165,833 feet, 
the total export being 15,541,220; in 1888, 26,465,056 feet 
out of a total of 32,519,134 feet of undressed timber exported; and 
in 1889, out of 24,306,206 feet she took 20,463,678 feet. 


As already pointed out, although the Colony is endowed with 
great wealth of timber, not only of hardwood but of softwood and 
pine, the imports very largely exceed the exports. The imports, 
however, are chiefly pine and softwood. The pine grown in the 
Colony is in some respects inferior to both oregon and kauri, 
hence the large importation of these timbers, but the softwoods 
of the country will bear favourable comparison with those of any 
part of the world, both for durability and beauty. They are 
easily wrought and well adapted for the finer kind of carpentry 
and cabinet-work, and it is only because they are so little known 
that the softwoods of the brush forests have not been more 
extensively uscd. 

The specific gravity and resistance to breaking of various New 
South Wales timbers, and of some of the best known European and 
other varieties, are shown in the following table. With regard to 
the New South Wales timbers it should be mentioned that the 
tests were made with picked specimens, so that the results are 
perhaps considerably higher than would be obtained in actual 
practice. The modulus of rupture is eighteen times the load which 
is required to break a bar 1 in. square, supported at two points 1 
foot apart, and loaded in the middle between the points of support, 


or 
_ 3Wl- 
2 bd? 
when W = load applied at middle of beam between supports; b= 
breadth d= depth /= length of beam, ands = co-efficient of rupture 


or breaking stress per square inch. 





Specific Gravity and Strength of New South Wales Timber, as compared with European and other | 
Varieties of Timber. | 
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New South Wales timber trees Specific breaking or modulus} European and other Foreign | Specific breaking or modulus | 
gravity. of rupture. | timber trees. gravity. of rupture. | 
} =—§ { =S8 
| | | 
lb. per sq. inch. | lb. per sq. inch. on 
Hardwoods— | . = 
SDOtLEC PUIe cee sertare so es: | 995 13,300 Ashe ences NER "103 13,000 oy 
Grey. QM sree 917 13,100 Beecher ee ose es eee es ‘690 | 10,500 | 
Mioded PUM ence ees | 1178 14,800 Birch cae een ae ee yf | 11,760 lo 
VEC UTA ora, ene ete ciccmene. | 995 6,900 snllet-treent eee oe 1:046 | 19,000 KS 
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fOrest Oak. eee 1:208 15,500 Bree OF: 3 meee reerE ocr | *50 to ‘56 | 7,500 ee 
Turpen TING sear eannen ee teees 1°109 1] "0 | Greenheart SEE eae eee omen | 1:001 | 29’ 000 a 
SUringvOank: ace wee cee see 1°141 13,900 Kauri pine (New Zealand) .. 579 | 11,000 ro 
Blackwood). eee 1°129 10,300 | TiaNCecwO0d waccccue cence °675 to 1:01 | 17,350 =e) 
SURRUO SY WOO eee eter tec cee 1233 15,260 [bh Fer rhb rl 0:2 noes. pecudeoonsactice | “65 to 1°33 | 12,0060 ss 
Australian teak .-....520s 8 1 ‘006 14,400 Mahogany (Honduras)......... "56 | 11,500 
IMaROGANY err eee ee 1:201 14,500 i (Spanish) cece: ; 85 7,600 | 
Forest mahogany .. .......... .| 1156 | 13,800 Oak: (British) 02. e-.25<00-- | *69 to ‘99 11,800 | 
Swamp mahogany............... 1°216 12,100 PU DANEZIC) occas ese | ‘69 to 99 | 8,700 
My Nite DESC se. | 1°008 15,600 ec CAIDCLICAR) eer concce. se - | "99 10,600 
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FOREST CONSERVATION. 


The necessity of preserving the timber resources of the Colony, 
and preventing the ruthless destruction of the best species of brush 
and hardwood, hitherto carried on by settlers and timber-getters, 
principally in the Clarence River district, and in the eucalyptus 
forests on the Murray, decided the Government, in 1871, to estab- 
lish a certain number of forest reserves throughout the country, in 
which permission to cut timber should be granted upon payment 
of a fixed fee. It soon became apparent that stringent regulations 
alone could put a stop to the reckless operations of the licensed 
timber-getters, but it was not until September, 1878, that such 
regulations were issued. These appeared not a day too soon, as 
the best species of cedar, which abounded in. the Clarence River 
districts, had been exploited to such a wasteful extent that the 
supply of this magnificent timber threatened to give out. Cutting 
down indiscriminately trees of all sizes, and clearing the lower 
lands of their best timber, the cedar-cutters, after disposing of all 
that could be cheaply transported, or easily floated down the rivers 
in time of flood, left a considerable surplus of felled timber on the 
ground to lie and rot. They then travelled further north, to carry 
on the same depredations along the rivers of the neighbouring 
Colony of Queensland. The same system had been pursued in 
the gum forests of the Murray. Considerable quantities of 
excellent timber were destroyed in the forest reserves of that part 
of the Colony, to the detriment of the district, which was deprived 
of its natural wealth, and to the injury of the Colony at large, 
which suffered the loss of much of its best timber without receiv- 


ing an equivalent in revenue. 


In 1875 the office of Forest Ranger was first created, and this 
led to the formation of a Forest Conservation Branch attached 
to the Department of Mines, which was established in March, 
1882. During the year 1889, however, the Forest Conservation 
Branch was placed under the administration of the Colonial 


Secretary. In the year 1882 the Colony was subdivided into 
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a number of districts. These are frequently inspected by forest 
rangers, whose duty is to report on the existing state of pro- 
claimed reserves, control the operations of licensed timber-getters, 
receive royalties on the various kinds of timber, upon which 
such dues may be levied, and report upon applications to ringbark 
trees on Crown lands, whether comprised in State forests, reserves, 
or otherwise. The forest rangers and assistants employed by the Forest rangers. 
department have the supervision of twenty-one State forests with an 
area of 97,724 acres. The timber reserves throughout the Colony 
number 897, and cover an area of 5,545,665 acres, so that the 
total area of land devoted to the conservation of timber in New 
South Wales amounts to 5,553,589 acres. In April, 1890, Mr. 
J. E. Brown, of South Australia, was appointed Director-General 
of Forests of New South Wales. 


On the reserves subject to royalty, the quantity of timber cut Timber obtained 
in 1889 amounted to 16,225,207 superficial feet, besides 1,972 trees 
for piles and other purposes. In 1888 the quantity of timber cut 
measured 19,679,069 superficial feet, in addition to which there 


were 933 trees felled. 


The revenue derived from the issue of timber licenses, from Revenue from 
royalty, permits, and other dues, amounted in 1889 to £16,521, BORE onaw 
and the revenue received from the forest reserves of the Crown 
since the coming into force of the regulations proclaimed on the 


24th of September, 1878, in each of the following years was— 


£ 
ISTE eee eter 7,310 
LSSO ieee eer cae nen eee ae cee 8,328 
TOS Teeter ce earn eae 10,156 
USSD eee eee een eee ee ., 12,327 
SSS eee eee eee vane 16,301 
PSSA yee eer eee 17,565 
TSSH eee eee 13,144 
1886... .. RA io eae ee 13, 934 
TSOP nee 13,629 
TOSS erreur eee ee 19,019 
1SS9eeee ee ee eo ere 16,521 


or a total for 11 years of £148,234, which, before the introduc- 


tion of the present system, would have been a loss to the country, 
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without taking into consideration the much greater loss caused 
by the indiscriminate felling carried on in former years. 
Under the present regulations care is taken to preserve from 
destruction all timber below a certain girth, measured at a height 
of 5 feet from the ground, according to a careful classification of 
the various timbers at present in demand. ‘Trees not named in 
this list may be cut at the minimum girth that may be endorsed 
on the license, or as specified in writing by the forest ranger in 


charge of the reserve. 


The prescribed girth is set forth hereunder : 





Hardwoods. 
Girth. Girth 
Timber. ft. in. Timber. ft. in. 
Black butt wcrc on: Menor i eG: | PBlood -woodeoven.ccce. ccesee eeu 6 0 
LE AHOW- WOO. ses tecareacass soeee 7 )00:| Mountain ash: .c..cseeceteteeces 6 O 
Red gum or flooded gum ...... 6 6{| Mahogany (forest) ............... 6 0 
GTA YPC vec aone een sere eee 6 6/ *Ironbark (red, gray, and 
Wool V butt seer ctaris 6 6 broad-leaved) ............00 6 0 
Brush or white box ............ 6 6] Peppermint or red-wood ....... 5 6 
LOPpPOMtine <6 64.0..csss00: Piensones 6 6} Swamp mahogany ............... 5 6 
Blue Qasr se crncaccnese tesa. Gre OL String yi Dark. -e.c ae veer: 5 0 
Spotted gum ............ ey reer GO; Black Wood cccce acne ne naae 4 0 
INLESBMN ALO ee ew accas ter eee ee 6 O| Yellow and white box ......... 4 0 
Softwoods, dc. 

SMELT Scars cc asnntnockiacecesenes 9 0) Black, red, or white pine 
Hoop or Moreton Bay pine ... 7 6| (HrenGla) veicces wee ereeee es 3 0 
White beech (Gmelina).. ...... 7 0 | SWAMD OAK Gc. c.s.cr cesar eens 3.0 
ELMAR ocr caig selec ean ccvenes eke 6 QO} Forest oak ...... De eoeeaes te stisce 2 3 
OSC WOO icc... ce ue ureeoeseueteae 6 0 





* West of Great Dividing Range, 4 feet. 


The operations of the Forest Conservation Branch are not solely 
limited to the preservation of native trees. It is also charged with 
the creation of a State nursery, the site for which was selected at 
Wyong, in the beautiful district of Brisbane Water, where the 
acclimatization of valuable foreign timber trees, and the conserva- 
tion of such of the best indigenous species as might be otherwise 
likely to disappear, are attended to. Some 50,000 trees are now 
ready for planting out, and about 150,000 will be available 
for the winter and spring of 1891. During 1889, 1,516 
trees were planted on Hogan’s Bush Plantation, but none on 
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the Orara, Dorrigo, or Macleay River reserves. The formation 
of plantations in various parts of the Colony, and along rail- 
way lines, also forms part of a programme which is yearly 
becoming enlarged. In the forest reserves of Orara and Dorrigo, 
in the north-eastern district of the Colony, cedar planting has 
been carried on for some years, under departmental super- 
vision, and up to the end of 1888, 24,978 trees and root-cuttings 
of cedar trees, and self-sowing seedlings, had been counted 
in the latter reserve. Plantations of the American Catalpa 
speciosa were also made on the Railway Reserve at Cootamundra, 
where there are about 2,713 catalpa, black walnut, and other 
trees planted on the 6} acres cleared, and wattle plantations 
have been formed along the southern railway line from Minto to 
Burradoo. The total number of cedar trees planted to the end of 
1889 was about 30,000, in addition to which a great many plants 


have been raised from seed. 


The Forest Conservation Branch has collected a large number 
of varieties of indigenous timber trees, which were placed on view 
at the London Colonial and Indian Exhibition ; and a second 
collection consisting of several hundred specimens of different 
kinds of colonial timber is now exhibited in the Geological 


Museum attached to the Department of Mines. 


Reserves for the preservation of timber are divided into two 
classes, viz., State Forests and Timber Reserves, and the latter 
are subdivided into three sub-classes, A, B, and ©, according to 
their importance, and the particular quality and value of the 


timber which they contain. 


Licenses are issued to cut timber on reserves in class A ata 
fixed fee of £6 per annum, or 10s. per month, and without royalty ; 
on reserves in class B the fee demanded amounts to £9, or 10s. 
per month ; on reserves in class C general permits to cut timber 


for saw-mills are issued at a rate of £6 per annun, to which is 


added the payment of a royalty, which differs according to the 
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value of the timber felled, and is based on the following classi- 


fication :— 
Saw-mill timber placed in the Ist class, 1s. 6d. per 100 superficial feet. 
ie a 2nd ,, Ils. x - 
99 33 3rd 3? 9d. 99 5° 
a Bs 4th ,, 6d. 5 
bie) 39) 5th 39 3d. 29 $9 
Timber-cutting Licenses are also issued to cut and remove timber on ordinary 


on Crown lands. 
Crown lands—excepting State forests, timber reserves, reserves 


for public recreation, or sites for towns and villages, or per- 
manently dedicated for any public purpose; also lands within 14 
chain of any navigable river, or held under conditional lease, 
measured for sale, within an enclosure of less than 200 acres, or 
within half a mile of a head station. The fee in this case is fixed 
at £3 per annum, or 15s. per quarter, or 5s. for any current 
month, and the license enables the holder to cut and remove any 
kind of timber, except cedar. The license fee for cutting cedar, 
and for shipping wattle-bark, is fixed at £6 per annum, and no 
cedar-tree of less girth than 9 feet, measured at 5 feet from the 


ground, may be felled without special authority. 


Permits to cut “mM ] ‘a Jac . 1 Nini ‘Ang. ¢ imnni 
peep bark. Permits are issued for cutting mining props, and for thinning 
out timber, in order to improve the growth of the trees remaining; 
for cutting and removing from a reserve a specified number and 
kind of trees ; and also for stripping wattle-bark, or the bark of 


other trees for tanning purposes. 


Penalties. Infringements of the timber regulations are punishable by fine, 
not exceeding £5 for the first offence, £10 for the second, and 
£20 for the third, irrespective of the value of the timber and 


material destroyed, for which also the offender may be held 


responsible. 








PART VIII. 


Fauna. 





fae fauna of New South Wales is characterised by the 
absence of the forms of animal life familiar to the Old 
World, and the presence of genera and species peculiar to the 
Australian Continent. 


MAMMALIA. 


The order of mammalia is represented in this Colony by 
the oldest animal known, the marsupial, which is extinct 
in all other parts of the world except North America. The 
Macropidee include several kinds of kangaroos and wallabies, 
the characteristics of which are too well known to need more 
than passing reference. The progress of settlement has driven 
these animals from the more densely populated parts of the 
Colony, but in the country districts they are still numerous 
enough to cause very considerable damage to the natural grasses. 
So serious has been the injury thus wrought, that the State 
and run-holders pay a small sum per head for the destruction 
of these animals. The number of kangaroos and wallabies, as 
estimated by Inspectors of Stock, existing in the Colony in 
1889, was about 4,102,000, and no fewer than 495,676 kangaroos 
and 642,780 wallabies, a total of 1,138,455 animals, were 
destroved during the year 1889. 

The genus Paramelide is represented by the wombat, and 
several kinds of rats and rabbit-rats, which latter burrow under_ 
ground like their European prototype. They abound particularly 
in the western districts. 

The Phalangystz, which embrace several varieties of opossums, 
are found in all parts of New South Wales. Some of the speci- 
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mens of this family are very handsome, and their thick soft furs 


afford a valuable article of commerce. 


The dingo, or native dog (Canis Dingo), is found in all parts of 
the Australian mainland. It will inbreed with the domestic dog, 
and crosses are common throughout the settlements. The dingo 
does not bark, and, according to Dr. Geo. Bennett, it is allied to 
the wild dog of India, and may probably have been introduced by 
the Malays some centuries ago. Great destruction has been 
wrought amongst the flocks of the settlers by these animals, and 


a price is paid for every native dog destroyed. 


There are two varieties of native cats (Dasyurus Maculatus and 
D. Viverrinus), both very handsomely marked. They are 
nocturnal animals, incapable of domestication, and prey upon 


birds and small mammals. 


The Echidne are represented by several varieties of spiny 
ant-eaters, somewhat resembling the English hedgehog. The 
favourite food of these animals is the various kinds of ants, which 
are found all over the country. The female Echidna carries its 


young in a pouch, which is only visible during the breeding season. 


Flying foxes, and numerous varieties of bats, are also indigenous 
to New South Wales, and make great depredations among the 
fruit-trees. 


Of all the animals found in the Colony the most curious and 
interesting is, perhaps, the Ornithorhynchus paradoxus, or Duck- 
billed platypus, called by the aborigines the Mallangong or Tam- 
breet. This animal is a mammal, and has now been authori- 
tatively shown to be also oviparous. The eggs brought forth are 


membranous, so that the platypus must be classed amongst the 


Reptilia. 











VARIETIES OF BIRDS. 





Most of the animals above mentioned appear to be more destruc- 
tive than useful, and if we except the trade in opossum and native- 
cat furs, and kangaroo skins, the commercial value of the indigenous 
mammals is very small. They are being gradually displaced, as 
civilisation advances, by the more useful animals of the Old World, 
for which the climate of New South Wales seems especially adapted, 
and which now form the principal source of the wealth of its 
inhabitants. The acclimatisation of the more useful European 
species quickly follows the destruction of indigenous animals, and 
the wilds of the interior of the Colony, which erstwhile were 


the abode of the kangaroo and dingo, are now the home of vast 
flocks. 


Geological research has brought to light the remains of numerous 
extinct species of gigantic mammalia. The largest of these pre- 
historic animals was the Diprotodon, a marsupial quadruped, which, 
according to Professor Owen, was as large as the rhinoceros or 
hippopotamus. Fossil remains of another large marsupial, the 
Nototheriwm, somewhat resembling a tapir, and of a marsupial lion 
(Thylacoleo) have also been discovered. Bones of gigantic kangaroos 
(Macropus titan) have been frequently met with, as well as those 


of a species of wombat larger than that actually in existence. 


The remains of animals belonging to two distinct genera, repre- 
sentatives of which still exist in Tasmania, the Zhylacinus, or 
pouched hyena, and the Sarcophilus, more commonly known as 
the Tasmanian devil, have also been found in the fossilised state. 


BIRDS. 


All the more important families of birds are represented in the 
fauna of New South Wales, which contains also a number of 
families peculiar to the Colony. Few countries can boast of a 
greater variety of beautiful birds. The parrot family is repre- 
sented by a large number of species, including the love bird, the 
green parrot, and many kinds of lories, all gorgeously clothed; and 


amongst the larger species, the white and black cockatoo, yellow 
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and pink-crested, and the grey pink-crested gallahs. The family 
of honey-eaters (Meliphagide) is also represented by numerous 


and very beautiful varieties. 


Amongst the larger kinds of birds found in the Colony are the 
Megapodide, which includes the brush turkey. These exist in 
great numbers in the western parts of the Colony, and their flesh 
is highly prized. In the western districts are also found the emu, 
the largest of Australian birds, and the native companion, a large 


water bird, somewhat like the crane in appearance. 


In the more thickly-timbered parts of the brush forests, the 
home of the stately tree-fern, is found the lyre-bird (J/enura 
superba) a species of pheasant, whose tail forms a most graceful 
ornament. Here also abound the satin-bird, species of regent- 
birds, and the rifle-bird, all famed for the beauty of their 


plumage. 


Amongst water-birds are several species of cranes, and enormous 
numbers of wild fowl of all descriptions, as well as black swans. 
The latter is essentially an Australian bird, and may be met with 
in all parts of the Colony. The great kingfisher, or laughing- 
jackass, so named from its extraordinary cry, is one of the most 
useful of birds, owing to the readiness with which it destroys 
snakes. Magpies and mocking-birds may be included amongst 
those denizens of the forest which more prominently attract the 
attention of travellers. ‘There are also several species of owls, 
and other night-birds, and the eagle family has not a few repre- 
sentatives. 


The pigeon tribe is found in large numbers, especially in the 
great primeval forests of the coast districts. In the cedar brushes 
of the Liverpool Range white-headed fruit pigeons are very 
numerous; and in the brush forests of the Clarence, the Richmond, 
the Macleay, and Illawarra, the top-knot and large-tailed pigeons, 
and the Wonga Wonga (Leucosarcia picata), so prized for its 
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large size and the whiteness and delicacy of its flesh, are very 
plentiful. The bronze-winged pigeon is common to almost all 
parts of the Colony. Several varieties of these birds are remark- 
able for their beautiful plumage, their size, and the excellence 
of their flesh. One of the finest varieties, the partridge bronze- 
winged pigeon, is found almost exclusively in the plains of the 
interior. Doves are also numerous, and most of the species are 
extremely delicate and beautiful. The little turtle-dove of the 
Murray River (Geopelia cuneatra) is the prettiest specimen of 


this family. 


Besides the varieties of birds mentioned above there are 
others, of perhaps less note, but numerous, and frequently very 
beautiful. They are all admirably described and depicted in the 
celebrated work of Dr. Gould, which occupies a high rank amongst 


the scientific publications of the century. 


FISHES. 


The seas which wash the shores of New South Wales abound 
with fish, but none of the resources of the Colony has been so 
much neglected as the fishing industry. All the best fishing- 
grounds lie within a moderate distance of Sydney, and, as recently 
pointed out by the Fisheries Commission, it is not necessary, in 
order to obtain the fish most adapted for food, to despatch large 
smacks or fishing vessels, victualled and equipped for a cruise of 
several months, to fishing grounds distant hundreds of miles from 
home. The coast of the Colony presents many natural features 
peculiarly favourable to the existence of a very large supply of the 
best food fishes. In the quiet waters of its numerous bays and 
estuaries, and in the vast lakes and lagoons communicating with 
the sea, are found shelter and sustenance, as well as excellent 
breeding-grounds. The principal fishes found on the coast are not 


migratory, and as a consequence may nearly always be procured 


in the market. 
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Sixty different families of fishes comprising 348 species are found 
in New South Wales waters. According to the classification of 


the late Rev. J. S. Tenison-Woods, 8. J., these are as follows :— 








Name of family. it oe | Name of family. aoe 
FROVCIA GS ccnsccasidcecsrnccsen sce 50 | Ophiocephalide. ............... 1 
SQUaAMIDINGGS wanes. ences 4 | Trachypteridec..............00. 1 
INGNGIGG ewraecsececosctit tenes 2 | Pomecentride..............-... 4 
Mullidw ris. cron tee DS GB DrId ee .cse ts ea eenean eet 18 
MIDATIO Brn. cccwcincuen vieeswests 141 AGaGOOsIG&@ -Sasccee. ess seers: 1 
Oirrhitid tomiccsccsstesese ss on Oe Gadid Gee. ecsee cena a 
SOOLPRN IGM teres esses se ul PIGUrONeCCHIG Din cca erses see 9 
Pen Gnigide. cscs ces oaee: DBE ULI Gs. crc seesicet tect coe noses. 5 
BONY GO Ss, escto ssa sede ness ee BM SOO pelt sas saciaccs caveesss vee 6 
PRUDHIG ove arias ee ae tesa: Dots SMLMNONIGE: nw ssusi ces encs ote: 1 
Ol ynemid 22ers Perl GCOIARIG SO cer nec screenees cee es 7 
POCREATIIG ED verso cos nessa iics neta 2 | Scombresocida......... ....000 6 
RIDOILGED ewe aercnsseaecene nena Mon Gln peid ccc ssusne csvset tracers: 12 
PVIONIUNTIOOS =. os ee cena sees: 1 {| Chirocentride ..... ............ 1 
(ACLONUTIOR veac. secs oe ceeeeees 1 DYMDrachids...7-s.nc acerca 1 
Carangids ............ Meiisesvates DOOM UNIO Coton necrer cee slene te: 1] 
Oyttidte ter cc hcvcsceccewonsters Poe Synenathigws i... cess. ccen se 6 
Cory phrenideati...cccscsseses coe 2 | Sclerodermi ............ Seaesten 21 
DOOM UPI scarce agement LOM Gymnodontes) ..0.070.s en es 12 
PLYACHINI GGG recesses cis craccecttes Bi@arcnande ee acenccisetocncr es 8 
IBSUTACHIOD hac sere ears VaR land teaencu css sacsnena cs ] 
POQICUIAT 8200. ccrsscceere: saneese. A Scyllide@er weenie etccc ees 3 
COURT e cccueiser sees caee: 7 | Cestraciontid@..............0+ 4 
CBUADRPACE os coccsccciceiseeess MAS DINGCIC Ge sac rrcsamescmcnesi ae 1 
GFODIDES eco veers coe wear osene TOPRIM DING arc ecccen ct ores ee vate ] 
BlennNd se coe 17 ‘| Pristiophoride.............. «.. ] 
MeN VFM 2.2 a cocsacsceestss: SN nino batid si 2.06.0602 2.000 2 
DA THKOPYHIOID on cena rscce reine sesso: 4 LEY QONIGD ec aicccec ests sees 3 
SA UUM GD cine eseesccua cannes. Tea LOL DOGINIGE a ete. ese eeea so? 1 
DAUBUUIALIC ID <0. scans octet oe WONT ANG sacs. vccces var sce cee ss cs 1 


The edible fishes comprise 105 different species; amongst the 
best known may be mentioned : 


The schnapper (Pagrus unicolor), the most valuable of all 
Australian fishes, is found along the whole extent of the coast, 
and is very abundant. It is a deep-water fish, found generally 
near rocky points or reefs running out into the sea. The 
schnappers ‘“‘school,” as it is termed, during the summer months, 
and are then most plentiful. The young fish, known as red bream, 
frequents the harbours and estuaries of the coast, but is never 
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found in shallow water. The schnapper is caught by the hook, 
which it takes freely, as it will attack almost any bait. It 


sometimes attains a very large size, weighing as much as 30 bb. 


The nannigai is a deep-water fish, caught with the hook, and 
ranks high in public estimation as an edible fish. The supply is 
not large, as the fish is not specially sought after, being chiefly 
obtained by fishermen in search of schnapper. The nannigai 1s 
scientifically interesting as one of the oldest forms of bony-fishes 


now surviving. 


The black rock-cod is considered one of the best of Australian 
fish, and is also a deep-water fish, never captured by the net. It 
is found more abundantly in the warmer waters of the north of 
the Colony, where, as a rule, it attains larger proportions than to 
the southward of Sydney. It grows to a great size, specimens 
from 35 to 40 tb. being not uncommon. 


A fish of great size and beauty, known in Australia as the 
salmon, is found off the coast in prodigious quantities. It has no 
affinity whatever to the true salmon, and is inferior as an article 


of food. 


The flathead, a fine fish, of which there are several varieties, is 
captured both by the hook and net. It is of excellent quality and 
ranks high amongst New South Wales fishes. 


There are four species of whiting found in these waters. The 
common sand-whiting and the trumpeter-whiting are both very 
abundant, but the other two species are more rare. The sand- 
whiting is perhaps the fish most in demand in the metropolitan 
markets, where it is to be obtained all the year round. 


The jew-fish is the largest edible fish found on the New South 
Wales coast, attaining sometimes a length of 5 feet. It is found 


at all seasons, but most frequently during summer. The teraglin 
is of the same family as the jew-fish, though it does not reach an 


equal size. The air bladder is large and of excellent quality, being 


of great value for the making of isinglass. 


Nannigai. 
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The mackerel is obtained in enormous quantities off the coast, 
and sometimes even in the harbours. It is a good fish when eaten 
fresh, but it decomposes rapidly. 


The family of Mugilide, or mullets, is well represented in 
Australian waters. The sea mullet is a large fish, often attaining 
a length of 2 feet, and a weight of 8 Ib. It is regarded by some 
authorities as unsurpassed in richness and delicacy of flavour by any 
fish in the world ; and it visits these shores in countless numbers 
in the season when it is in the best condition. While young the 
fish keeps entirely to the creeks and lakes, where it increases in 


size very rapidly, but when full-grown it seeks the open waters. 


There are four species of gar-fish found on the New South Wales 
coast. The Sydney gar-fish is very abundant, especially towards 
the end of summer, making its appearance in shoals, sometimes of 
enormous size. The river gar-fish is even of better quality than 
the last mentioned, but is not so plentiful as formerly. The other 
species are seldom met with. There are numerous other varieties 
of fishes found in the waters of New South Wales, many of which 
are very valuable as articles of food, but for the most part are 
neither so numerous nor so easily obtained as those referred to. 


Destructive fishes are by no means rare ; the shark family being 
largely represented, not only in the deep-sea, off the coast, but even 
in the harbours. The shark is not, however, absolutely valueless. 
The fins find a ready sale in the Chinese markets ; the skin also 
has some commercial value, while from the liver is extracted a 
large quantity of valuable oil, equal in every respect to cod-liver oil. 


As already pointed out, the fisheries of New South Wales have 
been much neglected, and, as a further instance of this, it may be 
mentioned that although during the winter season immense shoals 
of herrings visit these coasts, no attempt is made to take and preserve 
them. ‘The Rev. J. EH. Tenison-Woods, Sir William Macleay, and 
the members of the Fisheries Commission, have strongly directed 
attention to the value of this fish. It is quite as abundant as the 
herring of Scotland, and superior in flavour ; and, preserved like 
sardines, it would no doubt rival that delicacy. There is ample evi- 
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dence that the application of a little capital, and intelligent manage- 
ment, would make the herring fishery a very profitable industry. 


In Sydney the supply of fresh-water fish is very limited, although 
the rivers of the Colony produce some most excellent specimens. 
The rivers Murray, Murrumbidgee, Lachlan, and Darling are the 
most plentifully stocked, the Murray cod (Oligorus Mitchellr) being 
perhaps the most highly esteemed of their fishes. Another fish of 
the same species is the (Oligcrus Macquariensis ), which is to be 
met with in the upper branches of the Clarence. Both these 
specimens of Murray cod have been found weighing as much as 
100 tb. The silver perch and several kinds of the Percide family, 
so highly prized for their delicacy, are plentiful in the rivers. In 
the Richmond River the cat-fish (Copidoglanis Tandanus ) is very 
common, whilst herrings and mullet are caught in almost all the 


eastern rivers of the Colony. 


Little systematic attempt has yet been made to acclimatize Euro- 
pean varieties of edible fishes, although success would most pro- 
bably attend any efforts in this direction, every difficulty having 
been overcome in Victoria, New Zealand, and Tasmania. Some five 
or six thousand trout ova, presented by the Geelong Acclimatisation 
Society, have been distributed in various localities, including the 
Prospect Reservoir. 

Among the Crustacese, which abound on the coast and in the 
water-courses of the interior, the lobster and several varieties of salt 
and fresh-water crayfish are most noticeable. The prawn (Penaeus 


esculentus) is very abundant in all the shallow bays and harbours. 


Oysters are excellent and were very plentiful. The oyster- 
beds of Port Jackson, Port Stephens, the Hawkesbury, and the 
Shoalhaven, however, have been greatly injured, and the markets 
of the metropolis are supplied chiefly from the Clarence, the 
Richmond, and other northern rivers. Before the appointment 
of the Royal Commission of Fisheries, in 1880, these molluscs 
were threatened with extinction in the near future. The 
Commission has effected some improvement, but has been checked 
in its operations by defective legislation, and the improvidence of 
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the lessees of the oyster-beds, who strip the beds without any 
regard to future supply. There is but little doubt that the estab- 
lishment of “ parcs” like those which may be seen along the coasts 
of France and Belgium, where oyster culture is conducted on 
scientific principles, would be remunerative, as the demand for 
this delicacy is great and continually increasing. 

Several varieties of fishes which have long disappeared from 
other parts of the world are still represented in New South Wales. 
Amongst these are the cestracion, or Port Jackson shark, whose 
teeth resemble those of the fossil acrodis found in the mesozoic 
deposits, and the ceratodus, an existing ganoid, otherwise exclu- 
sively represented in the trias formation, its anatomy showing a 
connecting link between a lizard and a fish. Amongst other 
remarkable fishes found in these waters, several may be enumer- 
ated. The frog fish, belonging to the order Pediculati, has fins 
adapted for walking on the ground rather than for swimming, and 
is found floating in-shore amongst marine plants, from which it is 
with difficulty distinguished, owing to its great resemblance to them 
in point of colour. ‘The hopping fish, a variety of gobii, or sea- 
gudgeon, has its fins developed into legs, so that the animal is able 
to leap along the mud flats which it frequents. The eyes of this fish 
are curiously placed at the top of its head, and are capable of being 
thrust far out of their sockets, and of moving independently of 
one another. The Hippocampus, or sea-horse, so named from a 
resemblance in the shapeof the head and fore part of the body to that 
of the horse, is a very singular fish, but the phyllopteryx is 
perhaps, the most remarkable fish of Australia, if not of the world. 
It is like the ghost of a sea-horse, with its winding-sheet all in 
ribbons around it. Its tattered cerements are in shape and colour 
like the sea-weed it frequents, so that it hides and feeds with 
safety. The dugong (Halicore Australis) was formerly met with at 
the mouths of the Richmond, Tweed, and Brunswick Rivers, but is 
now seldom seen south of the Brisbane River, in Queensland. It 
resembles the porpoise in shape and size, but has no dorsal fin: 
The skin is heavy and thick, and is said to make excellent leather. 
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The habits of this animal are those of a graminivorous ruminant, Dugong. 
its stomach being exactly hke that of an ox; it frequents the flats 

and shallows along the margin of the shore, and feeds upon the 

grass which is found thereon. Like the whale family, it suckles 

its young, is warm-blooded, and therefore is incorrectly described 

as a fish. The dugong attains a large size, sometimes measuring 

14 feet long and 10 feet in girth. An animal of such dimensions 
would weigh about 300 Ib. 

During 1889 the Fish Market, Woolloomooloo, was supplied with 
61,581 baskets fish, including 1,816 dozen schnapper, 380 dozen 
salmon (arripis solar), 199 dozen king-fish, 146 dozen jew-fish, 
and 3,424 dozen cray-fish, besides 1,862 baskets prawns. ‘The 
amount realized at the market for the fish referred to was £34,311. 
6,914 bags of oysters were taken from the tidal waters of the 
Colony in 1889, and 11,261 bags were imported from Queensland 
and New Zealand. 30,642 lb. weight of Murray River cod were 
exported to Melbourne during the year. Considerable quantities 
of prawns arrive in Sydney by coasting steamers, which never go 
into the Fish Market, and are not included above. 

REPTILES. 
The snake and lizard families number many varieties, which are 


distributed over all parts of the country. These reptiles, however 


have generally disappeared from the settled portions of the Colony, 
having been deprived of the means of subsistence which the con- 
dition of the country in its natural-state afforded them. Several 


species of snakes are venomous, particularly the death-adder, the Bere 
snakes. 


black snake, the brown, and the tiger snake, but accidents due to 
snake bite are now of rare occurrence. Most reptiles retreat at 
the approach of man, and there is comparatively little danger to 
be apprehended from their presence. Lizards are common, very 
beautifully marked, and some species, particularly the iguanas, 
attain a considerable size. 

Although the rivers of the Colony of Queensland are the abode 
of several species of alligators, those of New South Wales are 


entirely free from the presence of these dangerous saurians. 
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PART IX. 


Commerce and Shipping. 


HE commerce of New South Wales is exceeded in value by 
that of no other colony or dependency of Great Britain, 

India and the Canadian dominion alone excepted. India, with a 
population nearly 250 times larger, has a trade hardly four times 
as great as this Colony, while the Dominion, whose population 
numbers five times that of New South Wales, does not equal it in 
the value of its commerce. Thus in the year 1888 the trade of 


these countries was :— 














Country. Imports. Exports. Total trade, 
£ i £ 
1 hae Fe: eee ene eer norco 79,830,468 92,148,279 171,978,747 
CANRAR ens sceee eos 22,786,568 18,534,863 41,321,431 
New South Wales ............ DA A2 OTF, 20,920,130 42,149,407 
SHIPPING: 


Prior to the year 1825 the records of the shipping trade of the 
Colony are very meagre; in the year mentioned, however, the 
shipping amounted to 85 vessels inwards, aggregating a tonnage of 
24,559; and 75 vessels outwards, with a total tonnage of 22,688. 
Twenty-five years afterwards, just before the separation of Port 
Phillip, the figures stood thus: 976 vessels inwards, with a tonnage 
of 234,215 tons, and 1,014 vessels outwards, with a tonnage of 
263,849 tons. 


from the parent Colony, the trade fell to 553 vessels inwards, 


In 1851, the year of the separation of Victoria 


measuring 153,002 tons, and 503 vessels outwards of 139,020 tons. 


The separation of Queensland caused no decline in the trade of 
the Colony, as shown by the returns. Possibly the classing of 
northern boats as foreign traders, instead of as coasters, would be 
the cause of even an apparent increase, for in 1860, the year 


following the separation, the shipping amounted to 1,424 vessels 
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inwards, with a tonnage of 427,835 tons, and 1,438 vessels out- 
wards of 431,484 tons, a considerable advance on the figures of 
the previous year. From 1860 to the present time trade has 
rapidly increased, and at a greater ratio than the population, so 
that in 1889 the tonnage, inwards, amounted to 2,632,081 tons, 
and the outward tonnage to 2,689,098, or 5,321,179 tons in all. 


The rate of increase has been fairly constant, though checked Increase of 
; ; shipping. 
occasionally by the occurrence of bad seasons here, or failure of 
prices in the European markets. The following table shows the 
quantity and tonnage of shipping arriving and departing from 
New South Wales, at intervals of five years, from the date of the 
earliest records to the year 1889 :— 

Vessels Entered and Cleared in New South Wales. 

















Inwards. Outwards, 
Year. Het bees a a —— | . — et 
Number. Tonnave. Number. Tonnage. 
1825 85 24,559 19 22,688 
1830 157 31,225 147 28,822 
1835 260 63,019 269 66,964 
1840 709 178,958 665 163,704 
1845 597 105,352 614 103,961 
1850 976 234,215 1,014 263,849 
1855 1,152 353,323 1,185 362,482 
1860 1,424 427,835 1,458 | 431,484 
1865 15912 635,888 | 2,120 690, 294 
1870 1,858 689,820 | 2,066 771,942 
1875 2,376 1,109,086 | 2,294 1,059,101 
1880 2,108 1,242,458 | 2,043 1,190,321 
1885 2,601 2,088,307 | 2.583 2,044,770 
1889 3,254 2 632,081 3,229 2,689,098 





————— 








as already stated, the trade of New South Wales greatly ghipping of New 


; South Wales 
exceeds that of any other colony of the Australian group. compared with 


Victoria is next in order; after which, at a considerable distance, Seer 
come South Australia, Queensland, and New Zealand. The total 
shipping of Australasia for the year 1889 amounted to 15,971,666 
tons, of which 5,321,179, or about one-third, belonged to New 
South Wales. The amount of the shipping trade of each Colony, 


during each year since 1879, is shown in the following table. 








Shipping of Australasian Colonies, Inwards and Outwards. 





Colony. 


New South Wales 


Victoria 


Queensland 


Western Australia 


Tasmania 


ee 


eee eee eee ee eee ree 


eee ee ee ewe ee ee wees 


eeeeee sees ee ee eees 


1879. 


Tons. 


2,540,724 


1,940,222 


932,891 


1,256,394 


170,037 


381,895 


949,692 


8,171,855 


1880. 1881. 1882. 1883. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
2,432,779 | 2,786,500 | 3,296,605 | 4,006,237 
2,179,899 | 2,411,902 | 2,690,884 | 2,964,331 
1,200,904 | 1,269,491 | 1,337,218 | 1,504,765 
1,255,576 | 1,553,808 | 1,880,591 | 882,491 
250,429} 285,046} 344,247; 389,102 
413,303| 883,762} 417,418} 471,122 
819,716 | 833,621} 899,836 | 1,002,491 


8,552,606 | 9,524,130 10,866,859 |11,220,539 





1884. 


Tons. 


4,660,958 


3,151,587 


1,834,532 


1,152,112 


442, 886 


614,198 


1,063,430 


12,919,703 


1885. 


Tons. 


4,133,077 


3,260, 158 


1,807,042 


1,029,181 


468,035 


677,806 


1,032,700 


SEeDETisin 


12,407,999 











1886. 1887. 
Tons. Tons. 
4,258,604 | 4,322,758 
3,735,387 | 3,858,243 
1,558,476 | 1,677,883 
1,120,479 | 924,232 
497,508 464,637 
692,429 735,299 
990,953 983,337 


12,853,836 | 12,966,389 


| 4 





1 





ee 


| 


14 





Previous to 1883, in the Queensland returns, vessels were entered for every port in the Colony at which they call. 


| 4,765,419 


,307,883 


1,973,651 


1888. 1889. 


Tons. Tons. 


5,321,179 


4,599,178 





1,959,342 
996,229 | 1,001,009 
812,393 | 982,826 
776,278 | 912,246 
,057,913 | 1,195,886 


,689,766 15,971,666 


cPrL 
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The trade of the Colony is, to a very large extent, in British Trade of Colony 
in British hands. 

hands, though there has been a noticeable increase in foreign 

shipping since 1881. In 1872 the British shipping entered and 

cleared amounted to 1,400,672 tons, while in 1889 it was 4,659,798 

tons, showing an increase during seventeen years of 3,259,126 

tons. The foreign shipping amounted to 187,368 tons in 1872, 

and 661,381 in 1889, being an increase of 474,013 tons. 

The advent of the French line of Messageries Maritimes, and eeocnenae 
of the German Lloyd’s steamships, has tended to increase the steamers. 
amount of the foreign trade of the Colony ; but notwithstanding 
this, the tonnage under the British flag was in 1889 not less 
than 87:57 per cent. of the whole. The annexed table shows the 


respective amounts of each class since 1872 :— 


British and Foreign Vessels Entered and Cleared in 
New South Wales. 











Year British. | Foreign. Total. 
Tons. | Tons. Tons. 

1872 1,400,672 187,368 1,588,040 
1873 1,619,019 143,459 1,762,478 
1874 1,820, 146 170,748 1,990,894 
1875 2,001,641 166,546 2,168, 187 
1876 1,969,457 158,268 Ps Wa fat ly 4s’ 
1877 2,022,728 215,253 2,237,981 
1878 2,203,491 256,012 2,459, 504 
1879 2.292.730 247,991 2,540, 724 
1880 2,259,924 172,855 2,432,779 
1881 2,563,999 222,501 2,786,500 
1882 2,977,756 318,909 3,296,665 
1883 3,032,955 473,282 4,006, 237 
1884 4,185,549 475,409 4,660,958 
1885 3,615,582 517,495 4,153,077 
1886 3,746,725 511,879 4,258,604 
1887 3,836,527 486,231 4,322,758 
1888 4,141,551 623,868 4,765,419 
1889 4,659,798 661,381 5,321,179 








~ 


Of the total tonnage set down as British, the larger portion is Remon porean 
or tonnage 


owned in the colonies. In 1876 out of 1,969,457 tons of shipping owned in 
© colonies. 


entered and cleared under the British flag, 1,293,813 tons, or about 
66 per cent., were Australian; in 1881, out of 2,563,999 tons 
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entered and cleared, 1,543,431 tons, or 60 per cent., represented 
colonial shipping ; while in 1889 the colonial shipping amounted 
to 2,817,071 tons, out of a total of 4,659,798 tons, or 60°45 per 
cent. The amount of British and British-colonial shipping entered 
and cleared from New South Wales ports during each year since 
1880 is shown below :— 


Tonnage of British Vessels trading to New South Wales. 








eas Sbtipping belonging Shipping belonging to Total, inwards and 
to Great Britain. British possessions. outwards. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. 
1880 760,688 1,499,236 2,259,924 
1881 | 1,020,568 1,545,431 2,563,999 
1882 1,301,347 1,676,409 2,977,756 
1883 | 1,429,725 2,103,230 3,532,955 
1884. 1,716,255 2,469,294 4,185,549 
1885 1,520,091 2,095,491 3,615,582 
1886 1,503,921 2,242,804. 3,746,725 
1887 1,599,191 2,237,336 3,836,527 
1888 1,717,549 2,424, 002 4,141,551 
1889 1,842,727 2,817,071 4,659,798 











—_—_ 








Compared with the figures just given, the tonnage of the foreign 
vessels trading with New South Wales will appear very small. 
Taking the year 1889, for which the inward and outward 
tonnage for the principal nationalities are given below, America 
stands first, then Germany, after which comes France. Scandi- 
navia is the only other nation whose carrying trade with the 
Colony is important. 

Foreign vessels Entered and Cleared in New South Wales 

during 1889 :— 


Tonnage. 
Wes wAMCHNCane. ssa es cs Se CT ey ere 210,164. 
Germany rcierscrcsr es cescsaensceecctenan ce encase ees 185,135 
TANCE Gicaccesccn es ence oe neee tea eee atanteemeeerens 185 eal by yf 
INOKWay.enG SS Wedenier.,.tecnciscecs toons nen sone 69,860 
FLO An eer cnc ccc ccsneen eene reece eee eee 9,631 
Other Nations vse een eee ee cent 35,474 


Totalecerss ar emtcnces 661,381 
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The records prior to the year 1876 do not distinguish the steam lenin batt oe 
from the sailing vessels, but the modern tendency to supersede sail- — : 
ing vessels by steam is abundantly apparent even in the thirteen 
years which have since elapsed. In 1876 the steam tonnage was 
912,554 as compared with 1,215,171 tons of sailing vessels, being 
In 1889, the relative 
positions were altogether transposed, for the tonnage of sailing 
vessels had slightly decreased, being only 1,602,800 tons, or 


30 per cent., as against 3,718,378 tons of steam, or 70 per cent. 


43 per cent. and 57 per cent., respectively. 


of the whole shipping. The increase of steam tonnage for the 
thirteen years has therefore been rather more than 269 per cent. 


The tonnage of each class since 1877 was as under :— 


Steam and Sailing Vessels Entered and Cleared. 








Year | Steam. | Sailing. | Year. | Steam. Sailing. 

Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
1877 1,007,679 1,230,302 1884 3,373,710 1,287,248 
1878 1,105,200 1,854,304. 1885 2,791,843 1,341,234 
1879 1,231,423 1,309,301 1886 2,982,122 1,276,482 
1880 1,550,372 882,407 1887 3,145,548 ie 2lO 
1881 1,758, 304. 1,025,196 1888 3,264,509 1,500,910 
1882 | 1,996,663 | 1,300,002 1889 | 3,718,378 | 1,602,801 
1883 2,702,196 1,304,041 








A great portion of the steamer traftic with the United King- 
dom and the Continent of Europe goes through the Suez Canal. 
During the year 1889, 239 steamers to or from Australia, with 
a net tonnage of 640,000 tons, and 40,573 passengers, passed 
through the Canal, the majority of which touched at Sydney. In 
the year 1878, the number of Australian vessels traversing the 
Canal was 27, the net tonnage being 46,000. The average time of 


a passage through the Canal in 1889 was 26 hours 44 minutes. 


The advantage offered by the New South Wales trade to ship- Ronen Bey 

owners is illustrated by the large amount of tonnage coming to : 

the Colony in ballast, and the small amount leaving without cargo. 

A large proportion of the vessels arriving in ballast come from 

the ports of the neighbouring colonies, having delivered a general 
K 
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cargo there, and, being unable to obtain return freight, go to 
Newcastle for a cargo of coal. The largest amount of tonnage in 
any one year since 1877 entered in ballast was in 1889, when it 


reached 704,267 tons, and the largest cleared was 65,898 tons in 


the same year. 


The tonnage entered and cleared for each year is 


given herewith :— 


Tonnage Entered and Cleared in Ballast. 





| 

Year. | Entered. | Cleared. Year. | Entered. | Cleared. 

Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
1877 295,569 8,393 1884 395,990 60,457 
1878 354,917 13,115 1885 345,366 53,381 
1879 337,696 19,892 1886 353, 969 40,635 
1880 217,763 16,219 1887 507,177 36,434 
1881 271,343 5,179 1888 628,732 41,735 
1882 325,480 23,338 1889 704,267 65,898 
1883 384,645 27,855 

















Notwithstanding the fact that from one-fourth to one-sixth of 
the tohnage arriving in the Colony is in ballast, as against one- 
sixtieth of the clearances, the average value of freights inward is 
higher than of those outward. Thus in 1889 the average value of 
the cargoes imported was £7 9s. 9d. per ton of vessels inward, 
or, if an allowance be made for ships in ballast, the value per ton 
was £10 4s. 6d. 


ping outward was £6 1s. 9d., and allowing for vessels leaving in 


The mean value of goods exported per ton of ship- 


ballast, £6 4s. 10d.; in the former case 18-69 per cent. lower, and 
in the latter 38-95 per cent. than the value of tonnage imported. 


New: South Wales exports have, generally speaking, a high 
value per ton, and the lower value of the exports per ton than 
the imports is due to the large amount of coal exported, the 
quantity for 1889 being 2,387,702 tons weight, or 990,000 tons 
measurement, out of a total of 2,689,098 tons. The value of 
the exports of the Colony per ton exceeds that of the imports in 
the case of Great Britain alone. In every other case, as will be 
seen from the following statement, the import value per ton is 


much higher than the export :— 
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a 





Value per Ton Measurement of Imports and Exports of 
New South Wales, 1889. 























Value of Value of | | Value of Value of 
Country. imports exports Country. imports exports 
per ton. per ton. per ton. per ton. 
Ped SOG Wee atk aol eye ail e sa he cob 
Great Britain...) 20 19 8|32 13 2} Other British 
Victoria ......... 3 1 0} 2 7 6] possessions. 4 310) 210 5 
South Australia} 4 3 4]! 1 9 4] United States..,13 17 6| 313 4 
Tasmania ...... 4 5 2| 2 4 10] Other Foreign 
New Zealand...) 7 12 10/ 211 OJ] countries. Saleem oe eo 
Queensland...... Boo Copa ITS faye Oh 2) | 








The following table shows the total amount of shipping of some Trade with vati- 
sue : 2 ous countries 
of the principal nations of the world, and of the Australasian compared. 


Colonies, with the rate of tonnage per head of the population :— 


Shipping of Various Countries and the Tonnage per Head of 
Population, 1887. 


























Per Head Per Head 
Country. Tonnage. of Popu- Country. Tonnage. of Popu- 
lation. lation. 
United Kingdom ..| 65,161,774 1°76 olland:........ 9,453,041 2°14 
Russia (in Europe).| 12,505,068 | 0°16 France .......:. 27,163,557 | 0°72 
Norway ..... nl a 42 20) awed Dem ULAR Vac ontcmiecsie: 13,794,850 | 0°46 
Sweden (1886) ..| 8,860,430 1°88 United States .| 27,042,250 0°54 
Germany..... ... 17,308,082 | 0°36 
Colonies, 1889. 
Per Head | Per Head 
Colony. Tonnage. of Popu- Colony. Tonnage. of Popu- 
lation. lation. 
N.S. Wales ...| 5,321,179 4°82 W. Australia...) 1,004,818 | 23°41 
Victoria ...... ...| 4,599,178 4:16 | Tasmania ...... 912,246 6°13 
S. Australia ...| 1,959,342 6°19 New Zealand...| 1,195,886 1°95 
Queensland...... 1,001,009 2:92 


Of the tonnage of New South Wales exports, Great Britain Tonnage of 
took only 10-46 per cent., though in value the exports were 54:87 Great Britain. 
per cent. of the total. The exports by sea to Victoria and the 
other Australasian Colonies amounted to 52°39 per cent. of the 


whole, while in value they reached only 23:05 per cent. As re- 


gards the other British possessions, the tonnage of vessels carrying 
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goods from New South Wales to their ports amounted to 8-94 
per cent. of the whole, but the value reached only 3°62 per cent. 
Similarly with the United States and other foreign countries, though 
the tonnage reached 11°75 and 16°46 per cent., the value was but 
6:92 and 11:54 per cent. respectively. The following table shows 
the tonnage inward and outward from Great Britain and the 
Colonies, and to the United States, 


but it must be borne in mind that the tonnage figures 


as well as the value of the 
cargoes ; 
represent the nominal tonnage of the vessels carrying the goods, 
and not the actual weight of the goods themselves, which latter 


information it is impossible to obtain :— 


Tonnage on Vessels and Weve of Cargoes Gurmg 1889. 















































Inwards. Outwards. 
Country. Tonnag | Value. Tonnage. | Value. 
mp4. | Per | Per r Per | Per 
Total. | went Total. , Total. ag | Total. nant 
£ £ 
Great Britain ..| 416,818} 21°60 | 8,736,477 | 45:04 274,408 | -10°46 | 8,962,026} 54°87 
WiAGtOTIR «eon 430,371 | 22°32 | 1,312,260 6°77 700,911 | 26°72 | 1,664,597 | 10°19 
South Australia) 183,924 9°54 766,506 3°95 184,285 7°03 270,344 1°65 
Tasmania ...... 118,695 6°16 505,610 2°61 77,924 2°97 174,852 1°07 
New Zealand .. 156,370 8°11 | 1,195,004 6°16 163,493 6°23 416,761 2°55 
Queensland . 242,294 | 12°57 | 3,716,273 | 19°16 247,655 9°44 | 1,239,385 7°59 
Other British) 119,047 6°17 498,829 2°57 | 234,560 8°94 591,727 3°62 
possessions. 
United States ..| 78,901 4°09 | 1,094,697 5°65} 308,113 | 11°75 | 1,130,025 6°92 
Other foreign; 181,894 9°44 | 1,569,879 8°09} 481,851] 16°46 | 1,884,943 | 11°54 
countries. | | 
Total ...... | 1,927,814 on 100-00 ie, 395,535 | 100°00 | 2,623,200 | 100-00 6, ,334,660 | 100-00 
| 











— 





The average tonnage of vessels trading with the Colony has 
gradually increased since 1845 ; previously to that year transports 
formed so large a portion of the total tonnage as to swell the 
average considerably. The average tonnage per ship at each 
decennial period since 1825 was as follows :— 


Average tonnage Average tonnage 


Year. of vessels. Year. of vessels. 
POZO ester eeteus seus 295 LSGO se cesuccsccesesees 329 
1 Re 543 ee ORO CROCCO TOREE 246 1S] O es ecceteess cece: 463 
DS4 0 ee cccuse seeencacce 173 SSG sere ccssceccer sce: 797 
TSO Rerocccosecccancers 306 | Foo} Ua nnene carpe nnEr 821 
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The tonnage for the last ten years has been separated into Tonnage of 
te ; 4 -,, British, Foreign, 
British, Foreign, and Colonial, and the average for each year will and Colonial 
. . f “ vessels, 
be found below. It will be seen that during this period the average 
tonnage of British vessels trading here has increased 49 per cent., 


and foreign vessels 53 per cent., and Colonial about 26 per cent. 



































Average tonnage of vessels. Average tonnage of vessels. 

Year. oe Ss Year. 
| British. | Foreign. | Colonial. British. | Foreign. | Colonial. 

Tons. Tons. Tons. | Tons. Tons. Tons. 
1880 | 1,031 732 476 1885 1,312 997 602 
188] 1,105 780 498 1886 1,329 986 600 
1882 1,067 787 533 1887 1,385 1,108 549 
1883 1,060 982 594 1888 1,516 1,194 576 





1884 1,146 973 611 1889 1,534 1,123 600 





The natural corollary to the increase in the size of ships and Decrease in 
the improvements to the rigging and fittings is the decrease in La sae 
the number of hands required per ton, though the actual number 
of hands employed per vessel has increased. Intercolonial vessels 
in 1889 carried an average of 22 men to every vessel, Or average crews 
1 man to every 26°4 tons. British vessels carried in 1889 an ial 
average complement of 46 men, or 1 man to every 32°4 tons, while 
foreign ships carried an average crew of 40 men, or 1 man to 
every 28 tons. In 1876 British ships carried 1 man to every 
25 tons, intercolonial vessels 1 man to every 22} tons, and foreign 
vessels 1 man to 35 tons, the decrease in the tonnage per sailor 
in foreign vessels being due to the finer class of ships that began 
to trade here in 1883, which are fitted in the most modern fashion, 


and manned accordingly :— 








Average crews of vessels. Average crews of vessels. 
Year, |-—— SSS Year. a — 
British. | Foreign. | Colonial. British. | Foreign. | Colonial. 
1880 44 25 21 1885 44 36 24 
1881 40 23 22 1886 45 39 23 
1882 30 18 22 1887 48 49 22 
1883 37 38 24 1885 45 44 23 





1884 4] 36 25 1889 46 40 22 
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The relative importance of the various ports of Australia may 
be ascertained by an inspection of the following table, from which 
the rank of Sydney becomes evident. Melbourne takes the first 
place ; but, as hereafter pointed out, its trade, for purposes of 
comparison, should be reduced by a large tonnage, representing the 
larger ocean steamers, whose terminal port is Sydney, making 
Melbourne merely a port of call. Newcastle comes next after 
Sydney, exceeding in tonnage even Port Adelaide and Brisbane. 
It should be noted in respect to Queensland ports, that the 
tonnage of vessels is recorded at every port of call, and on this 
account the towns north of Brisbane also appear more important 
than they really are. 


Tonnage Entered and Cleared at principal Australasian Ports. 











Port. | Entered. | Cleared. Port. | Entered. | Cleared. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
Sydney ......... 1,759,658 | 1,432,340] Auckland ...| 169,153) 149,284 
Newcastle ...{ 744,113 | 1,126,892] Wellington..; 139,383 155,099 
Melbourne ... 2,082,044 | 2,168,977 | Hobart ...... 261,454 | 248,397 
Brisbane ......| 436,680| 442,686} Launceston..| 144,230| 150,501 
Rockhampton 249,058 246,964 § PortAdelaide| 811,538 817,924 
Townsville ...| 290,542 02 Port Pirie ... 85,485 81,743 


The progress of the shipping trade of Sydney has been very uni- 
form, the increase being at an average rate of 8 per cent. per annum. 
The vessels registered as entering the port of Sydney, as a rule, 
considerably exceed in tonnage those clearing. To account for this 
difference it is only necessary to state that vessels leaving Sydney 
for Newcastle for the purpose of shipping coal are reckoned as 
departures from Newcastle, and not from Sydney. For this reason 
the clearances of Newcastle uniformly exceed the arrivals, as will be 
noticed in the subsequent table. The practice of clearing vessels at 
both ports at one time obtained, but has been abandoned for some 
years, and vessels are now cleared at the port which they last 


leave. 








TONNAGE AT BRITISH PORTS. 


Tonnage of Vessels Entered and Cleared at Sydney and 
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Newcastle. 
Sydney. | Newcastle. 
Year — ~| 
Entered. Cleared. | Rtera | ct Entered. Cleared. 
Tons. Tons. | Tons. Tons. 

1871 409,063 394,289 | 277,959 376,378 
1872 418,164 360,735 | 342,514 427,845 
1873 474,203 367,351 | 389,121 498,468 
1874 499,326 422, 693 | 510,291 543,693 
1875 590,700 468,423 | 510,902 573,626 
1876 635,269 502,866 | 433,423 535,738 
1877 662,217 511,623 469,349 577,676 
1878 712,303 511,801 542,745 665,885 
1879 759,980 581,694 492,163 651,501 
1880 827,738 641,996 400,598 516,480 
1881 955,531 655,161 481,695 645,543 
1882 1,101,756 844,677 559,228 737,772 
1883 1,260,595 1,115,411 656;916 926,956 
1884 1,554,118 1,277,843 708,449 1,066,462 
1885 1,608, 169 1,283,888 452,946 722, 865 
1886 1,638,802 1,399,545 | 416,518 686,179 
1887 1,483,045 1,303,488 | 566,702 780,588 
1888 1,692,268 1,424,429 633,119 815,516 
1889 1,759,658 1,432,340 744,113 1,126,892 


—_—— ————— 





The comparative importance of the trade of Sydney may be PCE NE re 
seen from viewing it in connection with the trade of the chief British ports. 
cities of Great Britain. It will be observed that in absolute 
tonnage Sydney was surpassed by five English ports—London, 
Liverpool, Cardiff, Newcastle, and Hull ; 


the trade of Sydney exceeded that of any port in Great Britain, 


though in point of value, 
London, Liverpool, and Hull excepted. Thirteen of the most 
important ports of Great Britain are shown in the following 
table. The figures are for 1888 for British ports, and for 1889 


for Sydney. 
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Tonnage of principal Ports of Great Britain and of Sydney. 








Port. | Inwards. Outwards. 

Tons, Tons. 
gro) 1a (0) 1 een aire one on nr Pe a 7,470,949 5,470,912 
ITIVE POOL ecccaraceses acento eeene ccna 5,368, 196 4,941,556 
CargiiT irs snceccr coneen rete ees eens 2,928, 265 5,148,068 
Newcastle (England) ....................008 1,809,991 3,320,901 
id Gene unre ee ae Mere eee eee aseae torres 1,897,868 1,503,824 
SY GNCV icc e te enmeen tiene eters 1,759,658 1,432,340 
Glasgow ence ce cee eccaretor eee eects 994,311 1,554,571 
INGWipOnt Parco rute eon eters eee 962,329 1,469,403 
Sunderland seccceec ose cee eee eee 743,443 930,345 
Southamptonees cece ene eenetesecces 867,737 790,391 
DOVOR cccre cecaeerteee eee Cine eae 692,759 671,411 
Middiesbroughapcesvrcuco ieee ce et 681,144 555,048 
SWANSEA canes ascrce soe ine tte nae ons 504,813 733,952 
SFIBLOMNete eee ee Pe aS Sane nee 577,524 182,634 





Sydney is not only the metropolis, but the chief shipping port 
of the Colony, its trade being larger than that of any city in the 
southern hemisphere. The nominal trade of Melbourne appears 
larger, but as that city is a place of call for various lines of 
steamers, whose terminal port, and the destination of the greater 
part of whose cargo, is Sydney, the shipping trade of Melbourne 
is unduly swollen, and its relative importance compared with 
Sydney appears greater than really is the case. Newcastle ranks 
second amongst New South Wales ports, and for many years pre- 
vious to 1880 its trade was greater than that of even Sydney 


itself. Since the year named, however, the tonnage both entered 








VESSELS REGISTERED IN THE COLONY. 
ddan as Ss cee eed eee 
and cleared at Sydney has exceeded that of Newcastle. No other 
seaport can be compared with either of these ports, though for 
some time Wollongong has maintained a considerable trade, 
especially in coal; and of late years the importance of Eden, 


Twofold Bay, has steadily increased. 


The statistics of the trade of the Murray and Darling River 
ports were available for the first time in 1886, during which year 
the foreign trade was by no means inconsiderable. During 1887 
the rivers were very favourable for navigation, and the returns 
consequently show a considerable advance, but the year 1888 
on the contrary shows a decline, though 1889 was rather more 
favorable. The figures relating to Wentworth for the most part 
represent Darling trade, while the others refer to the Murray River ; 
and the tonnage has been credited to the first port of call for vessels 


inward, and to the last port for vessels outward, bound :— 


Trade at Riverine ports. 























1888. | 1889. 
Port. =< 
Inwards. Outwards. Inwards. | Outwards. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 

Wentworth............ Recautesiees Dada: Darl 21,929 38,335 34,287 
Moama ..... OEE CCE OS 28,339 300 27,011 636 
Tocumwal and Swan Hill ... °, 15,286 1,780 1,998 

Ota enact cee: 50,766 37,915 67,126 36,921 








* Included in Moama. 


During the year 1889, 980 steamers and sailing vessels, repre- 


senting 107,449 tons net, stood registered in the books of the 
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Custom House, as belonging to the port of Sydney. Of these 435 
were steamers, collectively of 47,563 tons net and of 17,130 
nominal horse-power. There were 66 sailing vessels registered 
at Newcastle (10,572 tons net), and 55 steamers of 4,561 nominal 
horse-power, and 4,774 net tons. The total tonnage registered in 
the Colony was 122,582, of which 52,124 was steam tonnage, 


with 19,923 nominal horse-power. 


The total tonnage registered in New South Wales during the 


last twelve years was : — 


Vessels Registered in New South Wales. 


| 
Sailing vessels. Steamers. 
Year. ay ee a OLR). Ober SOs: 


No. Men. | No. Tons. Men, 


Total 
men, 





Tons. 











1878 55 7,111 | 319 | 41 5,392 | 278 | 96 | 12,503 597 
1879 54 5,870 | 281 | 36 3,561 | 291 | 90 9,431 572 
1880 54 7,003 | 325 | 20| 2,159 | 168} 74 9,162 493 
1881 51 | 10,300 | 328 | 23 2,713 | 115 | 74} 13,013 443 
1882 87 | 14,246 | 511 | 41 7,764 | 509 | 128 | 22,010 | 1,020 





1883 83 | 10,566 | 420 | 72 9,406 | 575 | 155 | 19,972 995 
1884 77 | 10,850 | 507 | 84 | 11,484 | 707 | 161 | 22,334 | 1,214 
1885 49 4,876 | 280 | 50 6,387 | 394 | 99] 11,263 674. 
1886 45 5,969 | 166 | 47 3,489 | 235 | 92 9,458 401 
1887 39 9,138 | 258 | 36 | 10,303 603 75 | 19,441 86] 
1888 25 5,101 | 164 | 25 2,357 | 237 | 50 7,458 40] 
1889 18 1,038 | 53 | 20) 2,381 | 144] 38 3,419 197 








Import of No reliable data have as yet been procurable as to the number 
and tonnage of vessels built abroad for the New South Wales 


vessels. 








VESSELS BUILT IN THE COLONY. 


—_————— 





local trade, but that number must be considerable, and forms an 
import of large value altogether lost sight of in the Customs 
returns. Some idea, however, of the large number of vessels 
imported may be gathered from the tonnage registered, which will 
be found in the following table. In estimating the value of the 
vessels imported, approximate figures can alone be given. The 
value per ton of the British mercantile fleet averages about £30 
for steamers and £15 for sailing vessels, but in this Colony the 
figures would be somewhat lower, and for the purpose of the 
estimate which follows, the average value of steam tonnage has 
been taken at £25, and sailing vessels at £12 10s. :— 


Foreign Tonnage Registered in New South Wales. 

















Year. sailing | Steam. Value. | Year. | Sailing. steam, Value. 

Tons. | Tons. ie Tons. | Tons. £ 
1877 | 4,469 | 2,616 | 121,262 1884 | 8,332] 6,339 | 262,625 
1878 | 5,329 | 3,732 | 159,912 1885 | 4,076] 3,395 | 135,825 
1879 | 4,332 | 2,764 | 123,250 1886 | 4,680] 852] 79,175 
1880 | 5,065 | 1,298 | 95,762 1887 | 8,502| 9,525 | 356,900 
1881 | 9,558 | 1,948 | 168,175 1888 | 4,797| 1,963 | 109,137 
1882 |12,788| 4,488 | 272,050 1889 834 | 1,718 | 42,950 
1883 | 8,681 | 4,038 | 209,462 





The building of steam vessels has become of more importance 
than that of sailing ships, the tonnage during the last seven years 
being 17,977 of steam tonnage, and 7,677 tons of sailing, respect- 
ively. Schooners and ketches are the principal classes of sailing 
vessels built in the Colony, the genera] tonnage of each class 


averaging somewhat under 100 tons burden. The general 
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Tendency to tendency to supplant sailing vessels by steamers, and the substi- 


supplant sail 
by steam. 


tution ot iron for wood for the frames and hulls of vessels, have 
given a check to the wooden ship-building industry, which at one 
time promised to grow to important dimensions. Every kind of 
timber suitable for the construction of ships is found on the 
rivers of the coast districts of the Colony, but, as the demand for 
this description of vessel has not increased, little advantage can be 


taken of the resources of the Colony in this respect. 


Vessels built in 


The years 1883 and 1884 were marked by great activity in the 
the Colony. 


construction both of sailing and steam vessels, 50 sailing and 52 
£157,762, 


39 sailing vessels and 64 


steam vessels, valued at about £ having been built in 
1883, 
£160,100, were built in the subsequent year. 
been so active since, and the industry shows a tendency to die 
out, as in 1888 it had fallen lower than in any of the years 
shown in the following table, and was very little better in 1889, 
the value of sailing vessels built being only £2,550, and of steamers 


£16,575, in all £19,125. 
year since 1876 is given in the table annexed :— 


whilst steamers, valued at 


Trade has not 


The number of vessels built during each 


Vessels Built in New South Wales. 




















Sailing vessels. Steamers. a Tae 
Year. V ee eee tonnares 
No. Tons. Tons. 

1876 38 2,066 22 | 1,399 60 3,465 
1877 34 1,995 27 2515 61 4,510 

1878 23 1,782 26 1,660 49 3, 442 
1879 31 1,538 19 797 50 2,335 
1880 29 1,938 12 861 4] 2799 
1881 14 742 15 765 | 29 1,507 
1882 41 1,458 24 3,276 | 65 4,734 
1883 50 1,885 52 5,368 102 7,253 

1884 39 2 518 64 5,145 | 103 7,663 
1885 29 800 36 2,992 65 3,792 
1886 27 1,339 40 2,637 67 3,976 
1887 14 "636 16 778 30 1,414 
1888 9 304 11 304 20 698 
1889 9 204 14 663 23 867 
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The accommodation provided both by the Government and by Dock accommio- 
private enterprise for the fitting and repairing of ships, is equal to Seance 
the requirements of the trade of the Colony. At Sydney there are 
three graving docks, four floating docks, and five patent slips. 
At Newcastle there is one patent slip, and on the Clarence River 
2 floating dock, besides which there are other docking and build- 
ing yards in different parts of the Colony for the convenience of 
coasters and small craft. The principal docks and slips in Sydney, 
as well as their leading dimensions and size of vessel they will 


carry, are shown.in the following table :— 


Docks and Slips in Sydney Harbour. 


























| | Lifting 
| Length | Proven | bows 
Name of Dock. Where situated. | of Breadth| |. ~~ : 
Wiceal vessel | patent 
. taken. | slip or 
| | dock. 
Graving docks— ft. | ft. ft. in.| tons. 
Vitzroy (Government)..} Cockatoo Island ...| 475 59 20 0 
Sutherland 7 a ne ...| 635 84. 32 0 Bee 
ION Ser reaseenentecs snes. IbAlMaine .ce.cceccee. 410 | 68 20; OR nee. 
Floating docks— 
A NOCTSONIS enone mnt: Johnston’s Bay ...| 100 | 238 70] 150 
Anderson and Goodall PF Stall BPALal sey 27 0 | 1,400 
IROUNUtKEO Senecio Waterview Bay ...| 164 |) 42 120 | 600 
Atlas Company’s” ...... Weoolwichomnsccse: 300 | 73 25 0 | 2,000 
Patent slips— 
Bavylo'sicnusciscevsnasese es Balmain eens .ce. ae eas ee 
Davy and Sands’......... eV CMODbeaeesaaeece: 180 ees 6h 600 
Mort: 8 NOs liecceacesce Ba Malneeo sae 250 |. ee cerr lk OUU 
ar. non Ce ee | 200] ... ... |1,000 
sO aCe ee eae | e _ 40 





* Pontoon Depositing Dock. 


All the necessary tools and appliances for the repairing of ships Now Braying 
are found in the dockyards. The new graving dock recently 
completed by the Government is the largest single dock in 
the world, and capable of receiving vessels drawing 32 feet of 
water. For natural facilities for shipping Sydney stands unrivalled. 


The water deepens abruptly from the shores, so that the largest 


vessels may be berthed alongside the wharves and quays. ‘The 
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Wharfage, 
Sydney. 


Equipment of 
the Port of 
Newcastle. 


Private wharfs. 


Vessels wrecked 
during 1889. 
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wharfage is chiefly in private hands, and powerful shipping 
appliances and roomy stores are found at all the important 
wharves. ‘The Government still holds the shores of Sydney Cove, 
along the margin of which magnificent echelon wharves have been 
constructed. The south and west sides of Darling Harbour also 
belong to the Government, and two jetties capable of accom- 
modating the largest ships have been constructed, communicating 
directly with the railway, which has been carried to the water's 


edge. The total wharf frontage amounts to about 6 miles. 


Newcastle is also a well-equipped port, where vessels of 4,000 
tons can be safely berthed ; and every modern steam and hydraulic 
appliance for loading coal is found on its wharves. The Govern- 
ment owns nearly all the wharfage, which extends over a length 
of about 10,500 feet. The Government shipping appliances 
include seven steam cranes of 15 tons, and twelve hydraulic cranes, 
two of 25 tons, six of 15 tons, and four of 9 tons, as well asa 
number of shoots. There are also two slips owned by private 
individuals, capable of taking up vessels of 300 and 1,200 tons 
respectively. Staiths, cranes, and other coal-shipping appliances 
have been erected at Wollongong, Bulli, Coal Cliff, and other 
ports. Private as well as Government wharfs are found at all 
the chief centres of population along the rivers of the Colony, 
and all ports with a trade of any importance have their jetties 


and shipping facilities. 


The coast of New South Wales is free from any source of danger 
to vessels navigating it, and where reasonable precautions were 
taken wrecks have been very rare. The majority of losses have 
been amongst vessels under 100 tons burthen. During the year 
1889 there were twenty wrecks within the jurisdiction of New 
South Wales, with a total of 2,420 tons, valued with cargo at 
£950,040. Fortunately only four lives were lost, out of 192 
passengers and crew all told. Only two of the vessels lost were 


of any size—the “ Duckenfield” steam collier, 251 tons, wrecked 
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on Long Reef; and the “ Centennial” steamer, 591 tons, which 
sank in Taylor Bay, Port Jackson, through having come into 
collision with the steamship “ Kanahooka” on August 23. One 
man was drowned with each of these wrecks. The other fatality 
occurred in connection with the loss of the schooner ‘ Heath,” 
which struck on the reef at the northern side of the entrance to 
Broken Bay, during thick weather, on January 4. Out of her 


crew of seven men two were drowned. 


The following statement shows the number of vessels registered Verse Oe 

- Inc . 
in various ports of Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand, which 
were lost on the coast of New South Wales during the years 


1880-89. 


Vessels Wrecked off New South Wales. 





| | | | 























Year. | syecns.| 100” | 300. | “B00.” | “400.” | "500. 00 Total, {Lives 
toto oF ff | 
1880 7 2 3 9 14, % 
1881 6 1 1 3 1 1113 | * 
1882 5 4 2 1 l 1 1 | a5 | * 
1883 2 6 3 1 oul 
1884 6 | 3 lea oes et )hE ec 
1885 3 4 l 1 1 l 11 » 
1886 6 5 7 1 1 3 | 23 | 111 
1887 4 5 2 1 | 1 | 13 9 
1888 6 2 3 ] 1 1 1 15 8 
1889 4 8 5 9 1 | 2 ” 


* Not ascertained. 
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In the port of Sydney, in the year 1889, there was a daily 
average of 41,413 tons of sailing vessels, and 31,697 tons of 
steamers, or 73,110 tons in all, ranging from 99,094 on January 
19th to 53,941 tons on April 11th. At Newcastle the daily 
average was 35,835 tons, varying from 75,2 


75,210 tons on January 8th 
to 6,136 tons on December 17th. 


The following table shows the average daily tonnage, sailing and 
steam (exclusive of coasters), in Port Jackson during each month 
of the year 1889 :— 





























Tonnage. 
1889, —— = —- 
Sailing. | Steam. Total. 

PANNA cress eases see 52,077 34,186 86,263 
Hebruatyonccccus cece ee 49, 866 30,602 80,465 
Marelli ccscccs cect 46,177 30,367 76,544. 
ATID Ce crrcntecoerseteenec cence 36,431 29,256 65,687 
Ma Ueretee cease iecccreessweten neeuie 39, 123 30,289 69,412 
JUNC eece cere ee nunca er este 41,707 27,210 68,982 
DULY reacccre eaenisc cen ee ee eee | 44,081 Sok 75,398 
ANI GUBU ii acs cease cccie ie | 37,609 33,7009 71,364 
BSPLOM OEK sass rae oniewcanes 38,315 30,282 68,597 
OCtoberneccnecinestcaceessseeee 38,091 32,023 70,119 
INOVENIDEI eine nie cece cee 38,912 37,302 76,214 
December vis... sessesseseeee, 34,564 33,710 | 68,274 

AV OLAQC cor aeceancres st 41,413 31,697 | 73,110 











In the case of the port of Newcastle the total average daily 


tonnage for every month in the year, taking sailing vessels and 


steamers together, was as follows :— 








Month. Tonnage. Month. Tonnage. 
7 eas | 

JONUSEVA Deere ee 60,586 Jily, eeneenece corte 43,776 
Hebruary” 4.0. saccees: 52,276 ANI GUSU Er miien nein. 31,696 
Marchtsc. eco ere 56,266 September ........ ... 23,165 
APPL eens reese acca see 39,693 October ccceerteyeecs: 18,440 
NE) genoa tigcoopacpaecood 33,938 November ........... 13,913 
UNC ree sere eee 42,680 December............... 13,589 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 


The value of goods imported into, and exported from, New 
South Wales, has increased during the sixty-four years over which 
the records extend, from £400,000 in 1825 to £46,157,991 in 
1889. The yearly values have been somewhat uncertain in their 
increase, the imports from 1840 to 1852 being especially erratic ; 
but of late years the progress of the Colony, as evidenced by its 
trade, has been remarkably steady. The gross value from year to 
year of the exports, for the reasons hereafter pointed out, forms arp citre ag 
the surer index of the progress of a country circumstanced like 
New South Wales, and the result of a rise or fall in the value of 
the staple commodities, or of a depression in production, may be 
readily traced in the corresponding rise or fall in the export 
values. The amount of the trade of the Colony, in decennial 


periods since 1825, is as follows :— 


Imports and Exports of New South Wales. 








ee ———— 




















Year. Imports. Exports. Total Trade. 
£ £ £ 

1825 300,000 100,000 400,000 
1835 1,114,805 | 682,193 | — 1,796,998 
1845 | 1,238,854 | 1,555,986 2,789,840 
1855 | 4,668,519 | 2,884,130 | 7,552,649 
1865 | 10,635,507 | 9,563,818 20,199,325 
1875 13,735,133 13,797,397 27,532,530 
1885 23,737,461 | 16,750,107 40,487,568 

6,157,991 


1889 22,863,057 | 23,294,934 4 
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The following table shows the total value of the Imports and 
Exports of the Colony of New South Wales, from and to each 


Country, during the year 1889: — 





Exports thereto. 





Countries and Ports. | Total Imports 








therefrom. Domestic Other 
Produce or Produce or Total. 
Manufacture. | Manufacture. 
£ £ £ £ 

United Kingdom ........ 8,736,478 | 6,936,229 | 2,028,396 | 8,964,625 

BRITISH POSSESSIONS. 
WViIGUGTIS eee ccn cee cree 2,419,038 | 4,760,119 625,181 | 5,385,300 
Queensland’.-.--7--0- 4,667,700 374,372 | 1,373,481 | 1,747,853 
South Australia ............ 1,858,621 | 2,837,882 161,782 | 2,999,664 
Tasmania........... eee 505,590 64,774 110,078 174,852 
New Zealand ............05: 1,195,090 163, 847 DAS VAL irl 416,824 
Western Australia ...... Vie 9,150 7,402 16,552 
Canadian Dominion ...... VPs) Je eect 4 4 
Ceylonicencnccucecton weesee: 21,289 5,873 485 6,358 
| hq) GRR SnRR eat rere oer 129,742 22125 62,710 84,833 
Gibraltar ese. 20 SO | eee osiese 39 
Hong Kong nc. saree 493.522 61,627 218,800 280,427 
TINGS oe cece oe 169,619 110,989 25,890 136,879 
14 EV hr Seana ArRGaeconte cane 369 | nscesces: 41 
MIBULIbIUG Ieee ect gee 10,020 24,606 279 24,885 
ING GALI eenicasensscieees sen 400 O68 | Were ses.: 268 
Wew. Guinea a.cc0stace 508 35 175 210 
INorrolk Island ;......... 1,526 108 1,279 1,387 
fed 11 0. ee REACT RECO [EECICOCL. 1,650 9 1,659 
Seychelle Islands ......... 47 56 57 113 
NIBPANOLE .3.525-667.. oes 16,634 37,969 517 38,486 
LTIDIGRO sect een eee ence: | 2-O40 5 (iccaccaccon iekceccccceewel ame seer tees 
Total British Possessions) 11,462,030 | 8,475,528 | 2,841,106 | 11,316,634 

FOREIGN STATES. 

IAUIBUYER ace aac cee otre ness Seite sors cvaes| Mic tacies recom || Mbtecctscinelets 
Belgwumecnc son 88,843 721,247 4,440 725,687 
Colona secs ccc ee ee es eee 2,058 20 2,078 
0) i) Pigg ee epi ir erg era aka [unre 95,373 4,811 100, 184 
CHING eer eee 257,353 10,433 1,154 11,587 
Cochin’ Ching once oo eee: O67) |Seeece sees 567 
Denmark.) seek: | 5 15 Ue (Scarce Neo cern leona me 
SVU aecieee caeacnentecaes Oi GOG Mi cence ses 102 102 
LO LFV 0) 9 Annee aannetioticcos| je le ubticobecee || | w deosocuare 3) ® ocSococcGlN | la | srepoonec 
HYANCO ee scsecoracisosses 179,900 89,468 14,636 104,104 
German yarn ewes 533,082 515,677 3,758 519,435 
CHUA coon ne antec Mme onesie L283 Zalmeee er coke 1,832 
HoMandieeescecececesec es 1,879 21,562 82 21,644 
Pte yicoere cere enw ortocees 17,483 1,274 58 1,332 





























Countries and Ports. 





RDAD say ccmeccometaaee 
RVG er earn 
Kaiser Wilhelm’s Land.. 
MACRO Are rs eee 
Marshall Islands ......... 
IMLGXIGO cai ces certs 
New Caledonia ............ 
IN ODWAY ews ekecnccuu snare: 
POrin ey concur cence eee 
Philippine Islands......... 
Sandwich Islands ..... ... 
ROTAN escret eee ese 
SAIN ea crenccesieiiveesvevins 
POUCH OAS. e cc ceecens 
RuMatra cc. statics ce 
Siwedene cries cee 
MODs cee nce eee 
MK OV or encanta ee 
United States...........0.: 


Total, Foreign States.. 


General Total......| 22,863,057 | 17,423,311 





—_ a — ————— 


The following table shows import and export business done at 








IMPORT TRADE. 


Total Imports 
therefrom. 


eeeeeeeee 


eeeeeeeee 


561 
1,094,697 


2,664,549 


Exports thereto. 





























Domestic Other 
Produce or Produce or Total. 
Manufacture. | Manufacture. 

Po £ £ 
1,265 50 1,315 
51,622 988 52,610 
1,605 1,245 2,90 
a 653} 2058] 2,711 
5,534 52 5,586 
38,005 151,655 189,660 
ze $979 eenaeteie’ Bicol 
27,675 123 27,798 
15,869 2.856 18,725 
454 70 524 
6,002 55 6,057 
LAS Sh: 51,974 64,307 
SO OS2 al eersa sec 3,032 
ges Oe nas 318; 318 
268,985 | 761,604 | 1,130,589 
2,011,554 1,002, 121 3,013,675 


5,871,623 | 23,294,934 

















the different ports of the Colony :— 


Imports and Exports by Sea at each Port of the Colony, 1889. 


Port. Imports. NewASOUTH 
Wales 
Produce. 

Ba linia me ccacsaccccc | ee 3,397 
1 Of: 7-5 Wee eoraces 1,045 11,239 
Grafton ........0:+. 700 15,201 
Nambuccra ......} —...... 5,000 
Newcastle ........ 924,150 | 1,891,973 
VON Venera. yc 18,783,283 ; 8,920,713 
Tweed River...... 3,181 1,643 
W ollongongi 35.0 ee 19,897 




















Motalens.t. £:19,712,359 10,876,063 


Exports. 





British and Total Trade. 





Foreign Total. 
Produce. 
£ £ £ 
Baee es 3,397 3,397 
eer | 18,239 19,284 
er 15,201 15,901 
Sten 5,000 5,000 
2,348 | 1,894,321 | 2,818,471 
5,496,690 (14,417,413 |33, 200,696 
5 Ye 1,975 5,156 
ee 19,897 19,897 











5,499,370 |16,375,443 |36,087,802 
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IMPORTS. 


During 1889 the gross value of goods imported into the Colony 
amounted to £22,863,057, or at the rate of £20 14s. 2d. per head; 
the imports for home consumption were valued at £16,991,434, or 


£15 7s. 9d. per head of the mean population during the year, 


Increase in value thug showing an increase on the previous year of 15s. 3d. per 
of imports. 5 


head of gross imports, and 9s. 10d. per head of net imports. As 
the imports, generally speaking, represent the money return or 
value in kind of the exports of the previous season, the increase 
is due to an advance in the value of the exports of 1888. The 
value of the imports, distinguishing the amount required for 
home consumption, is given in the annexed table for the nineteen 


years 1871-1 889 :— 


Value of Imports per Inhabitant. 








Imports for 


Total imports 


| Imports for | Total imports 








ae Rope Tont | saat ee Seaee acta per head. 
£ s. d. mel era £ s. d. £s.d 
1871 1710 6 | 2110 3 | 1881 17 8 2 | 23 2 8 
| 
1872 sale 18 3 5 1882 21 7 4 27 0 83 
7 51210 | 200 2 7 
|| ae Y 1883 | 20 710 | 251511 
13974 | 1715 9 | 2112 8 
iss | 2135 | 2 511 
1975 | 191410 | 23 911 
35 | 20 9 3 | 251 
iso | 19 ol. | 2216 9 | a aes 
1877 OR Bone) eo Wee |) ARE Sia © 
is7g_ | 191011 | 2219 3 | 1887 14411 3 | 1815 0 
is79._- | 17 3 1 | 21 0 0 | 1888 141711 | 191811 
isg0 | 14 9 4 | 1910 7 | 1889 | 15 7 9 | 2014 2 
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For the purpose of more readily understanding the nature of the pipeinoetonict 
. ; ; ; imports. 
imports they have been classified under certain leading heads, and 


during 1889 the value of each class of imports was :— 


— 


Imported for 


Nature of Principal Imports. Total Imports. home 
consumption. 

£ | £ 
Food and beverages, including breadstuffs ...... 4,430,852 | 3,910,273 
Wines, fermented and spirituous liquors ......... 1,052,750 942,944 
PAV. BLOCK ree rac eee caren ceue ena ee ee nee eee 1,373,620 1,314,076 


Animal and vegetable products, including wool) 1,947,208 1,573,591 














Clothing and’ textile fabricsi5..cc:..0s0++0<csnee sues 4,501,785 4,069,203 
Minerals and metals, raw or partly worked up... 563,611 376,811 
Coaliandi coke ciececerese es coho oi ce ee cae eee Neen: 126,376 126,336 
Specie and precious metals ......... ....cseseseeoeees 2,900,397 | ccscerevesss 
Articles of education, art, amusement ............ 833,244 674,906 
Munufactured articles not elsewhere included...| 5,113,847 4,272,755 
Articles, unclassified by Customs ..............0065 19,164 3,993 
hotalvaluOrcncwcccuescccatencoscdesuans £| 22,863,057 | 17,264,888 





During 1889, therefore, the Colony imported food and drink to Rate of imports 
the value of £4,853,217, or at the rate of £4 7s. 1ld. for each om 
inhabitant, and manufactured goods to the amount of £9,016,864, 
or at the rate of £8 3s. 4d. per head, both together representing 
£12 11s. 3d. per head, out of a total of £15 7s. 9d. The two 
principal items of the balance are animal and vegetable products, 
specie and precious metals. Of the animal and vegetable pro- 
ducts, as also of the precious metals, a large portion 1s worked 
up in the Colony for its own consumption, but the greater portion 
of the gold imported is treated at the Mint, and re-exported in 
the shape of coin. The value per head of some of the principal 
articles imported is given on following page. | 
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* Previous to 1884 it is probable Apparel was partly included with Drapery. 





VALUE OF PRINCIPAL IMPORTED ARTICLES. 


a 


The import of drapery stands first in the list of values, and if 


wearing apparel be added to it the value of these goods would 


represent a sum of £3 Os. 4d. per head during 1889, the greatest 


amount for any one year having been in 1882, when the value 


imported reached almost £5 for every inhabitant. The value per 


head of iron and steel, machinery and hardware combined, was 


£1 7s. 6d.; wine and liquors, 16s. 10d.; flour, 11s. 2d.; grain and 


pulse, 15s. 10d.; boots and shoes, 9s. 4d. None of the other values 


reach such large figures as those mentioned above, though many other 


articles form individually very important imports. Two things are 


plain from a consideration of this table—the great purchasing power 


of the people, and the very large scope that exists for the production 


of goods which are now imported, and for the extension of manufac- 


tures withinthe Colony. This will, perhaps, be seen more clearly from 


an inspection of the gross values of some of the principal articles 


imported during the year 1889, as given in the following table :— 


Values of the Principal Imported Articles. 


Apparel, wearing.......... £1, 204,696 
Arms and ammunition... 155,184 
SCOR cer cance orernusn sueetens 38,094 
Boots and shoes............ 584,518 
BULGER cree ccc ncaa ec eets 82,116 
@andles.. csc cer secs nares 55,565 
@hafl-andvhay ances 323,650 
Comentioe cco seers 118,712 
Cutlery and grindery..... 87,323 
DPADCLYne cee coe 2,440,000 
Drugs and apothecaries’ 

WWATO cairn aaitncs nic eeoen es 188,025 
Fancy goods and toys.... 156,185 
Fish, preserved ..........«. 130,757 
OUP acces ecccuccese cee: 741,189 
Fruit, bottled, dried, and 

BVO rice. y erteec oe 310,679 
Furniture andupholstery 218,337 
Glass and glassware ...... 98,773 

rain and pulse..... ...... 920,797 
PIRTOWATC: (oo essere ces es 476,441 


Iron and iron manufac- 
tures and machinery... 1,441,726 


Jams and jellies........ ... 


59,044 


Jewellery c.ccc oes £78,273 
eather eacccceces scence cess 65,081 
MBG cre ccccicone cece sec es 107,444 
Matcned Feccaec eee oct 41,059 
Milk, condensed............ 76,501 
Musical instruments ...... 139,951 
Paints, paperhanging, 

IAD WANG. 3e. tence 105,675 
Paper, books, stationery, 

GUC cratic ae ietecnbee ceases 505, 624 
Pickles, sauces, and oil- 

men Ss SLOLEN eee 83,587 
Potatoes and vegetables... 405,063 
Saddlery and harness and 

saddlers’ ware............ 82,500 
Silver plate and ware .... 80,527 
SDIPtSi eee ease eseascers 486,480 
SUGAR irae canoes 941,872 
RGR recraeercaaneme anata reece 385, 363 
PRIM DOR veraacesee a eeese sore 408,401 
Tobacco and cigars......... 220,604 
Watches and clocks ...... 84,881 
WV ING pce cernevedeossenssuesicns 116,666 
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larger than other than th 
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The value of the imports into New South Wales for the past 


ten years is shown in the following table :— 


Value of Imports into New South Wales from Great Britain, British 


Year. 


1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 








Great Britain. 








£ 
6,536,661 
8,986,838 
11,155,917 
10,624,081 
11,423,047 
11,885,597 
10,445,980 
7,998, 568 
9,212,981 
8,736,478 








Colonies and Possessions, and Foreign States, 1880-89. 








Australasian Other British 
Colonies. Possessions, 
£ £ 
5,945,788 539,334 
6,229,916 580,877 
7,289,823 821,425 
8,054,390 704,581 
8,507,199 | 1,012,008 
8,595,429 | 818,689 
8,082,198 624,893 
9,016,57 549,805 
9,085, 567 736,224 
10,647,312 | 814,718 
EHX PORTS. 





‘el ee] s 





Foreign States. 


£ 

1,154,280 
1,789,381 
2,200,734 
2,139,789 
2,218,662 

2,437,74 
2,160,056 
1,606,369 

2,194,505 

2,664,549 





Total. 


£ 
14,176,063 
17,587,012 
21,467,899 
21,522,841 
23,160,916 
23,737,461 
21,313,127 
19,171,317 
21,229,277 
22,863,057 


The export trade of New South Wales, like the import, is larger 


total value and the value per head of population. 


at of any other Australian colony, both in regard to the 


Compared with 


the imports generally, the exports, for the reasons which will 


hereafter appear, usually fall considerably short, though in 1889 


the exports exceeded the imports by £431,877 ; 


but compared 
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with those of other colonies, the extent of the New South Wales 
exports of home produce is very satisfactory. or the year 1889 
the export trade of home production of the Australasian Colonies 


was :-— 
c 
New South Wales........... PEA aaa cee tere eee ese 17,423,311 
WiGCOLIGe rete caetenesoieeenecee Serena Ree Ree . 9,776,670 
@iureonsland. cca eects sears 7,511,744 
SOUtHeAUSULAlIA ere neces teennnccaimecosm ees 3,694,692 
INOW LEAT ose rcce cc cece antisera orerona ne nase ensse 9,042,008 
PE ASIN ANID ere ee cee eee era eeniea sees eraseesies 1,442,605 
WV-eaterncAUSlrallacincecec testo vec ciseiee cone 748,899 


There is a defect in the figures, as far, at least, as two of these Large re-export 
trade of certain 
colonies are concerned. Victoria and South Australia have each colonies. 
a large re-export trade, especially in raw produce, and it frequently 
happens that credit is taken for the produce of other colonies in 
the returns showing the export of home produce. New South 
Wales was formerly over-credited with the gold received from 
Queensland for coinage, and is still, to some extent, with regard 
to tin and copper from Queensland and South Australia. To 
what extent the Customs value of home produce is overstated in 
Victoria and South Australia is unknown, but much of the New 
South Wales produce passing through Victoria for shipment to 
England is exported as Victorian produce, especially the wool, of 
which large quantities shipped from Victoria as home produce is 
really the production of New South Wales. How far this system 
obtains in other directions it is impossible to say. 


Dividing the exports of New South Wales into two classes— Prrponderance 


those which are the produce and manufacture of the Colony, and are 2 
those imported from other countries,—the preponderance of home 
produce exported is very marked. ‘The figures for the ten years 
that closed with 1889, which are given herewith, show a large 
increase in home produce exported, reaching £15,751,818 in 1883 


falling, however, in the subsequent years, until in 1886 the 


amount reached only £11,583,229. The figures for 1887 show a 





Value of export 
trade declined, 
per head. 
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gain of £2,657,133, while those of 1889 are the highest on 
record, viz., £17,423,311. The decline between 1883 and 1886 is 
to a great extent due to the fall in the price of wool, and to 
the losses sustained by reason of the dry season of 1885-6. 
The exports of produce other than that of the Colony have also 
shown a decline since 1883, a circumstance to a large extent to 
be ascribed to the same causes, the decline being very noticeable 


in the value of wool and tin re-exported. 


Home and Foreign Produce Exported. 





Year Home pretoes | Fossa ee || Total exports 
£ | £ £ 
1880 12,007,931 3,674,871 15,682,802 
1881 11,955,277 | 4,352,528 16,307,805 
1882 13,189,951 | 4,487,404 17,677,355 
1883 15,751,818 4,510,455 20,262,273 
1884 14,063,227 | 4,514,063 18,577,290 
1885 12,059,280 | 4,690,827 16,750,107 
1886 11,583,229 | 4,134,708 15,717,937 
1887 14,240, 362 | 4,281,438 18,521,750 
1888 15,544,875 | 5,375,255 20,920,130 
1889 17,423,311 | 5,871,623 23,294,934 





This table shows that the value of New South Wales produce 
exported in 1889 exceeded that of any of the previous years, yet 
the value per head is less, as will be seen by the following figures, 


than most of the years since 1871. A considerable improvement 


is visible over the figures of the four previous years, which are, 








EXPORT OF HOME PRODUCE. 7 

ee ee eee Ne a Oe 
however, much below those of the perhaps abnormal year 1883. In 
that year the exports of domestic produce amounted to £18 17s. 8d. 
per head, decreasing in 1886 to £11 16s. 7d., or 37 per cent. The 
figures for 1889 show a marked improvement, being £15 15s. 8d., 
or £3 2s. less than those of 1883. Greater part of the decrease may 
be attributed to the fall in wool, coal, and copper. The value of 
exports per head for each year since 1871 was as follows :— 


Value of Exports of New South Wales per head. 


New South 
Year. Wales produce 
exported. 


New South 
Year. Wales produce 
exported. 


Other produce 


Other produce 
exported. 


exported, 











1871 18 3 4 319 9 1881 


1873 18 13 9 49 9 1883 
1874 18 2 6 3 16 11 1884 
1875 19 16 11 315 1 1885 1219 11 5 0 9 
1876 17 16 6 3 15 10 1886 1116 5 4 4 4 


1877 Lael ao oo lG aut 1887 


| 
is72 | 15 69 | 411 3 | 1882 | 161111 
1318 6 | 43 9 


14 12 | 5 1 0 


on 
oo 
i 


1879 1513 4 3 Orit 1889 15 15 8 


or 
— 
eo 


1880 16 11 O 





The total value of the exports of the Colony is greatly affected Price-level of 
; ; ; . : exports. 
by the prices obtained for certain leading lines of raw produce, of 
which wool and coal are the most important. In the following 


table the price-level of exports is given for twenty years, beginning 
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Price-level. 
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with 1870. In order to ascertain the price-level, all the principal 
articles of domestic produce exported have been selected, and the 
prices of 1870 have been applied to the quantities of each of the 
subsequent years, and the result compared with the actual total 
of such year. The value of the articles included in this table 
amounted in 1889 to 95 per cent. of the total exports, excluding 
coin, and in no year is the proportion less than 85 per cent. It 
is considered that this system enables a truer estimate of the 
relative prices to be obtained than that of selecting the prices of 
certain articles without giving due weight to the quantities of 
such articles exported. ‘The table also shows the relative value of 
wool and coal separately, as compared with the prices ruling in 
1870, for general produce :— 


Price-level. 











Year. 

Domestic Produce. Wool. Coal. 
1870 1,000 1,000 1,000 
1871 1,223 1,262 965 
1872 1,114 1,595 1,072 
1873 1,181 1,488 1,529 
1874 Aw 1,440 1,659 
1875 107 1,333 1,688 
1876 1,105 1,095 1,669 
1877 1,018 1,190 1,630 
1878 1,009 1,143 1,602 
1879 1,048 1,161 1,646 
1880 1,027 1,488 1,169 
1881 1,020 1,333 931 
1882 1,045 1,273 1,233 
1883 1,053 1,167 1,307 
1884 1,045 1,143 1,299 
1885 918 976 1,276 
1886 882 976 1,262 
1887 906 1,065 1,262 
1888 879 1,036 1,245 
1889 888 1,198 1,222 
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The price-level of domestic produce exported in the year 1870, 
at which the series begins, is below that of any of the following 
years until 1885 is reached. From 1871 to 1876 prices were 
high ; from 1877 to 1884 they ruled a trifle above the average of 
tle twenty years, and showed very little variation, but since 1884 
there has been a persistent tendency to fall. The fluctuations in 
woo! and coal were much greater than those of general domestic 
produce, but were usually in the same direction, though not 
exactly parallel. Wool went up rapidly from 1870 to 1872, in 
which year the highest point was reached. It continued to decline 
from that date to 1876, and for the next three years remained 
tolerably steady. In 1880 it again advanced, but fell rapidly 
from: that time until 1885 and 1886, when it reached the lowest 
point during the series. Since that date there has been a tendency 
to advance. Coal in 1871 fell somewhat below the level of the 
previous year, but immediately commenced to rise, until the 
maximum was attained in 1875. For the next four years there 
was not much change, but a serious decline took place in 1880, 
which was continued until, in the following year, the lowest point 
was touched. Prices then improved until 1883, since which time 
there has been a scarcely perceptible decline. In regard to coal, 
the opening of new mines in districts where the mineral is easily 
worked, accounts in some measure for the fall in the average 
price since 1879. 

It is impossible to establish any general price-level for imports, 
but taking the export prices of Great Britain as indicating the 
price-level of imports into Australia, it would appear that prior 
to 1879 the values of the imports were better sustained than 
the exports; but since the date mentioned the price-level of 
imports has fallen proportionately more than the exports, so that 
local produce had, during these years, an advantage in the 
exchange for British goods ; compared with the export prices, the 


advantage of exchange was greatest on the side of the imports in 
1870, 1872, 1873, 1874, and 1877, and greatest in favour of the 


exports in 1883, 1884, and 1887. 
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Value of exports The value of exports, the produce of the Colony, during the last 
tion per head. ten years, compared with those of the other colonies, shows that 
not only were the exports of New South Wales more valuabie 
in the gross, but, when tested by the standard of population, 
exceeded those of all the Colonies, with the exception of Queens- 
land and Western Australia. Thus, for the last ten years, the 


average value of exports per head has amounted to :— 


nea: 
New South Wales  ..............0secsceeee 15 3 0 
VAICCOPIAN  wucraeatecsecnene eer eee teen enn LE LOmo 
Gureenslandwi.ns oes eee eee ner 16 10 6 
SoutheAustraliaue scc-c.cescsceser ceeie ees 13 7 5 
Wew ZGAlANG,:cscase ccueccsestr ca ccioas 12 5 4 
IPOSIMANIA cc ease eace nee denteweies 1 Be Ke 
‘VWWiestern AUBULLAIIA cre enees er eree cn: 1515 4 


et pracles of The chief articles of export are wool, coin, coal, live-stock, tin, 
ae silver, silver-lead, copper, skins, and tallow. Other articles have 
also been exported to considerable value in times past, but their 
importance has disappeared, or is lost in comparison with that of 
the products just named. Amongst such may be mentioned grain, 
leather, provisions, and sugar. Of some of these articles there is 
still a fairly large export, but of none is the export per head so 
large as formerly, while in the case of sugar it has practically 


ceased. 


WOOL. 


| yeort © Sele ~—- Wool is the staple export of the Colony, and comprises con- 
siderably more than half the value of the total exports. The 
quantities and values of the wool exported during each year since 
1880 are given in the next table, and from the figures it will be 


readily seen how greatly the Colony depends for its prosperity upon 


the produce of its flocks. 








Gal 
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New South Wales Wool Exported. 

















Year. | Weight. | Value. Year. | Weight. | Value. 
tb. £ Tb. £ 
1880 154,871,832 | 8,040,625 1885 168,151,659 | 7,246,642 
1881 139,601,506 | 7,149,787 1886 173,985,640 | 7,028,596 
1882 146,221,182 | 7,433,091 1887 216,450,342 | 8,911,155 
1883 188,161,710 | 9,598,761 » 1888 235,848,944 | 9,089,776 
1884 173,986, 303 | 8,953,100 1889 261,853,484 |10,620,636 


— 


Besides the wool grown in the Colony there has been a large re-export of 
re-export of other wool, chiefly from Queensland. In 1885 the ex- me 
port of foreign wool amounted to slightly more than 10,000,000 tb. 
weight, valued at £431,605 ; but in 1889 the quantity had fallen 
to 4,375,545 bb., of the value of £164,434. The exports, as returned 
by the Customs, are given herewith ; but the quantities fall short of 
the actual amount, as not a little wool, the produce of other places, 
was exported in past years as New South Wales wool, on the 
same principle, probably, that leads to the shipment from Mel- 
bourne, as the produce of Victoria, of nearly 40,000,000 tb. weight 


of wool grown in New South Wales :— 





Wool Exported—not the produce of the Colony. 











Year, Weight. Value. | Year. | Weight. | Value. 
| 
Tb. £ Tb. £ 
1880 7,614,490 396,909 1885 10,221,766 431,605 
1881 7,582, 181 381,005 1886 4,664,971 173,380 
1882 7,180,162 340, 613 1887 7,544, 867 288, 916 
1883 8,878,422 537,483 1888 7,407,309 268,739 
1884 9,030,215 429,399 1889 4,375,545 164,434 








—_——~— 


The severe seasons experienced during the past few years have Severo seasons 
very materially interfered with the production, and consequently wool trade. 
with the exportation, of wool ; but the splendid season of 1886-7 

was attended with a considerable increase in this staple export, 

and this improvement has been continued since. There was 

formerly a disposition to export washed wool; the tendency is 


now, however, towards the export of wool in grease, except where 


the conditions as to carriage, &e., are exceptional. 
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The other animal products—tallow, skins, leather, and such-like 
—form together an export of considerable value, though, owing to 
the large local demand, it is not probable that there will be any 
material increase in the value of these articles exported. 


Coal, also, forms one of the staple exports of New South Wales, 
having reached a total value of over £1,319,000. The develop- 
ment of the coal trade of the Colony has been traced in the chapter 
on Mines and Minerals, and it will be seen that this product is 


subject to less fluctuation than any other item of export. 


The export of silver and silver-lead ore has become important 
since 1884, and bids fair to show considerable increase. The ex- 
port of locally produced copper and tin revived somewhat during 
1888, but fell off very considerably during 1889. Copper declined 
to the value of about £65,000, and tin to the extent of £167,500. 
The trade in these metals is still very much below that of 1884 


and previous years. 


Gold Bullion and specie form one of the most important exports 


of the Colony. The export during each year since 1871 was— 


£ £ 

NCHA L gesceAainen: 2,329,426 13S eee 1,957,842 
1872 voccecccveee 2,394,037 1882 vo... 1,733,024 
1873 wecceseeeeee 2,936,467 1883 .cse60e0000e 1,703,116 
187 eee 1,953,942 1884 ..cceeseeeee 947,513 
187 See ee 2,106,074 16S5) ee 1,461,478 
1S76e ee 1,661,772 1886 eee: 1,619,278 
HEV WE socabocncece 1,895,030 1OSteee 1,318,917 
1S7Seeee 1,810,670 iSeSeeeences 2,122,337 
1970 ee. 806,687 1889 voeeeeeeeee 3,211,747 
18802 $63,012 


Taken by itself, the foregoing statement might seem to favour 
the opinion sometimes hazarded that the Colony is being denuded 
of its gold. Such is not the case. The gold shipped is chiefly 
the produce of other colonies, sent to Sydney to be minted ; for 
out of the large sum exported during 1889 only about £47,582 was 


New South Wales produce. In another part of this volume it has 
been pointed out that the amount of coin in the Colony is yearly 


increased, so that the circulation in 1889 was fully twice that of 


1878. 





CLASSIFICATION OF EXPORTS. 





Divided into the classes adopted for the imports, the exports 


of home produce in 1889 appear as follows :— 


£ 
Food and beverages, including breadstuffs.. ......... 389,969 
Wine, fermented and spirituous liquor ............... 31,670 
Telveistocken..s.werctoncieeartecn ccna mene eee eae eence eee: 1,116,232 
Animal and vegetable products, including wool ... 11,469,804 
Clothing and textile fabrics ..............cccocceccecesees 17,658 
Minerals and metals, raw or partly worked up, not 
including coal, coin, and bullion .................. 2°612:207 
Coalrandicoker ncn ee 1,334,314 
Specie and precious metals............ .....00sccececessees 116,650 
Articles of education, art, and amusement...... .. ve 71,610 
Manufactured articles not included elsewhere ....... 248,523 
Uncolassificdirinccnicr eee een ee ee a 14,608 
LOtalacscccuseerst: easinitenceutene ocr 17,423,245 


By far the larger portion of the exports consists of raw materials. 
As an export manufacturing country New South Wales has not 
yet achieved any position ; and, though its manufactures are of 
very considerable importance, as will hereafter appear, its own 
markets furnish so wide a scope for manufacturing industry as to 
make it improbable that there will be any great development of 
export trade in home manufactures in the immediate future. 
So many channels have been presented for the successful employ- 
ment of capital that little attention has been bestowed upon the 
possibility of New South Wales supplying other countries with its 
own manufactures ; but as these outlets of capital are closed, the 
vast possibilities of the country in other directions will doubtless 
be recognised. The following table has been prepared with the 
view of showing the relative importance, and the proportion per 
head of population, of each of the principal articles exported. The 


preponderance of raw material, and raw material advanced one 


stage towards the finished manufacture, will be apparent. 
M 
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EXPORT OF STOCK. 


-—. 


The values of some of the principal articles of home produce 








exported, during 1889, including those mentioned above, were as 
follows :— 
Export of Home Produce. 
£ £ 

Boots and shoes ......... Noscl2 Provisions (meat)...... .. 98,747 
COQ Tee rtacannacenea: hea | Shale (kerosene) ... ..... 59,835 
COpper saucers 210,331 Silver and ore .........00 1,971,198 
HlOUL cs 74, 204 SING perce cece ne as 381,598 
PUIG sccce enero erees 141,922 TP allOW. Were. cars cavotensee ce 193,052 
GOld Wr resaccse cee 47,587 Timber: caccsencctae. 102,714 
Grainne cane 80,886 Pilger aenareastccen mane 414,987 
1-01) eRe ae eS re ee 154,744 WY OOletcins rer ceetereen ces 10,620,636 
Live: BtOCK es coreaaess 1,113,311 


The number and value of the live stock exported have varied 
considerably from year to year, being affected greatly by the 


seasons experienced both in this and the neighbouring colonies. 


The export of horses has declined, as far as numbers are con- 
On the other hand the 
imports show an increase in number and in value. 


cerned, but the values have increased. 
The figures 
in respect to horses are to some extent misleading, as the number 
of thoroughbred racing animals passing backwards and forwards 
between Sydney and Melbourne, which are entered as exports and 
imports, gives more importance to the trade than its magnitude 


really warrants. 


The decrease in the number of cattle depastured in the Colony 
has been attended by a diminished export, and whilst the exporta- 
tion of sheep has also fluctuated greatly since 1883, the number 
of horned cattle imported has largely increased. The failure of 
the pastures throughout a portion of the Colony led to a partial 
exodus of sheep in 1884, and in 1885 there was a correspondingly 


large return. 


But, as in the case of horses, the figures for the export and 
import of other live stock are to a certain extent misleading, inas- 
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much as the returns are swollen by the inclusion of stock sent 
from one colony to another, in the hope of obtaining better 
pasturage, or for fattening or breeding purposes. The general 
tendency of the trade, however, can be gathered from the table 


below. The total trade in live stock during 1889 was :— 


Trade in Live Stock. 






































| Imported. Exported. 
Live stock. | a fo Sera 
| Number. | Value. Number. Value. 
£ £ 
ICTBOSi  nescccceereeciee. 4,141 126,839 3, 385 143,364 
Horned cattle......... 200,513 823,476 82,771 516,009 
Sheep ....00...-cs0e0ee. 832,565 416,935 1,217,325 500,740 
Pige caesar 3,583 2.589 7,218 12,674 
Other stock ......... 3,714 3,984 3, 192 3,192 
Total oo... 1,044,516 | 1,373,823 | 1,313,891 | 1,175,979 














RE-EX PORT TRADE. 


The re-export trade of the Colony has increased considerably 
during the past decade, but bas now reached a point beyond which 
it is not likely to advance for some years. The shipping facilities 
of Sydney have hitherto attracted to the port a large amount of 
trade from New Zealand, Queensland, and the South Seas, for 
transhipment to Europe ; but the establishment of direct communi- 


cation between these colonies and Europe has checked to some 


extent the expansion of the re-export trade, though it is not 
probable that it will fall below its present dimensions. ‘The re- 
export overland trade is comparatively limited, amounting in 


1889 to £372,253, out of a total £5,871,623. 
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The total value of the re-exports of the Colony during each of Value of 
re-exports. 





the past ten years was as follows: 














Year. Seaward. | Overland. Total. 
| 
£ £ £ 
1880 3,626,991 | 47,880 3,674,871 
1881 | 4,291,972 60,556 4,352,528 
1882 4,409,153 78,251 4,487,404 
1883 | 4,415,527 94,9238 4,510,455 
1884 | 4,380,036 134,027 4,514,063 
1885 | 4,525,883 164,944 4,690,827 
1886 3,999,328 135,380 4,134,708 
1887 4,120,184 161,254 | 4,981,438 
1888 4,822,269 | 552,986 5,375, 255 
1889 | _ §, 499,370 372,253 | 5,871,623 











It will be seen that the amount of re-exports has kept pace fairly Re-export trade 
” has kept pace 


with the increase of population, the greatest decline being during with increase of 
ar aine . Ati © population. 
1886, which was due in all probability to the depression in trade 
experienced almost everywhere during that year. A slight revival 
took place in 1887, which was continued through the two following 
years, though the ratio per head of population is still below that 
of 1881-2-3. The subsequent table, giving the value per head of 
foreign produce exported since 1872, will illustrate its comparative 


importance during each year. 


Value per Head of Foreign Produce Exported. 
S 











Year. Value. Year. Valuc. | Year. Value. 
- | _ 
serch: £s. d. | Feet Prager 8 Be 
1872 411 3 1878 3.8 4 1884 | Sy <P EO 
1873 49 9 1879 Seat i 1885 5 0 YQ 
1874 3.16 11 1880 ‘Tet Eas 1886 | 4 4 4 
1875 315 1] 1881 | 5 14 6 1887 e4e 23259 
1876 3 1510 1882 | 9 YAO 1888 | 5 1] 0 
1877 | 3 tG-)t 1883 | 5 8 |] 1889 5 6 4 


| 


) 
| 


Amongst raw materials the principal articles re-exported are Principal 
rn : re-exports. 


copper, tin, and wool; the manufactured articles are chiefly 


drapery, apparel, hardware, iron and steel, books and stationery, 
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Indirect benefit 
of re-exports. 


Overland trade 
affected by 
railway. 
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boots, beer and spirits, and also large quantities of provisions. 
Grouped under the several heads already adopted for the imports 
and exports, the value of the trade for the year 1889 will be found 








below :— 
Re-export Trade. 
£ 
Food and beverages, including breadstuffs...............606 520,579 
Wines, fermented and spirituous liquors....... .......6608 109, 806 
Paves bOCie cris sccontoeifastecencsarcotnuenseerslces seceneettees 59,747 
Animal and vegetable products, including wool......... 373,617 
Clothing and textile fabrics ................. cssscscesscsceeees 432,582 
Minerals and metals, raw or partly worked up, not in- 
ohuding coin and bullion’ j.cc-7.cs sees eee eee on 186,840 
mpecie and. precious metals. ....035- soe se eee es ot arenes 3,166,797 
Articles of education, art, and amusement ............... 158,338 
Manufactured articles not elsewhere included ............ 841,092 
Articles unclassified by Customs...............scsscscssecssee 23, 157 
OG cucersstcncratumeensturee res 5,872,555 


The benefit derived by the Colony from its re-export trade is 
indirect and can hardly be estimated. The freights earned by New 
South Wales vessels carrying such produce do not amount to a 
large sum, as the carriage is chiefly in other hands. Still the 
trade is valuable, the probable sum accruing to the Colony from 
this source being about 5 per cent. on the total value of the trade, 


as shown in the following table :— 


Approximate Earnings from Re-export of Foreign Produce. 


£ £ 
1b yk: SR RRR CRT ie 112,468 LOST re tevcovecueer ines 182,788 
LO TOR ccusnceetesserte: 115,558 USSD dsc cuet acon ecets 179,193 
ESSO re eer eas eesae 142,267 SSG erences See ecee eis: 133,600 
POOL eiesccr er cccemee cones 157,700 TES Jaircnceecastmeconccess? 151,228 
POOL a ecerse ores ceen 175,425 1 = EE ARBCUOCRE RICUACET 178,511 
DOOD ncimencurccntcoscnets 187,807 DODO pane an ace neat cots 293,628 


OVERLAND TRADE. 
As the major portion of the goods exported overland simply 
passes through the border colonies of Victoria and South Australia, 


to Great Britain, the diversion of the trade along the railways of 





* Including coal, to the value of £40 





OVERLAND TRADE. 





the Colony to its ports, must be looked upon as a distinct gain 
It was believed that the extension of the trunk railways to the 
centres of the pastoral industry would have the effect of per- 
manently diverting a no inconsiderable part of trade from Victoria 
and South Australia, but the following table will show that such 
diversion has only been partial, and that a large volume of trade, 
especially to Adelaide, is almost entirely governed by the state of 
A marked increase will be noticed in 1888 and 1889. 


This was largely due to the requirements of the population of the 


the rivers. 


Broken Hill silver-field, whose nearest market is by rail to 
Adelaide : 





Overland Trade. 





Year. Imports. Exports. Total. 
me 
£ L£ £ 
1878 2,090,611 3,845,645 5,936, 259 
1879 1,535,421 4,149,047 5,684,468 


1880 1,438, 155 4,768, 542 6,206,697 
1881 1,708,648 4,022,461 5,731, 109 
1882 1,912,4¢9 4,995, 645 6,908, 054 
1883 2,320,495 4,307,623 6,628,118 
1884 2,186,553 4,830,770 7,017,323 
1885 2,611,130 3,405,073 6,016,203 
1886 2.039, 168 4,251,800 6,290,968 
1887 3,166,573 5,231,454 8,398,027 
1888 3,040,010 5,559,681 8,599,691 
1889 3,150,698 6,919,491 10,070, 189 








TRADE OF AUSTRALASIAN COLONIES. 


The trade of. New South Wales is larger, both in the gross 
amount and the value per head, than that of any of the other 
Colonies of Australasia. The total trade of each colony, and the 
trade per head, for the past twelve years are given below ; and 
though the latter part of the period was one of severe depression, 
the magnitude of the trade, not only of this Colony but of the rest 
of the group, is very suggestive. In gross amount the trade of 
Victoria ranks second, but in point of value per head is surpassed 


by South Australia, and, if the average of the last two years be 


taken, by Western Australia, with Queensland nearly equal. 
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Effect of rail- 
ways on trade, 


Trade larger 
than any other 
colony. 








Year. 


1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 


Year. 





Trade of Australasian Colonies.—Total Value per Head in Each Colony. 


New South Wales. 

















Victoria. 


Value per head. 














1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
18385 
1886 
1887 
1888 


1889 























ec 
a 
| 


1,579,519 


Total vatue. | Value per head. Total value. 
£ = Feet. Balt £ 
28, 239,050 42 18 7 31,087,587 
27,635,757 4003 | 27,489,708 
29,858, 865 41 210 30,511,453 
33,894,817 44 11 8 32,970,624 
39, 145,254 49 5 | 34,941,660 
41,785,114 00 1 8 34,142,709 
41,738,206 AT Oe 35,252,098 
40,487,568 43 910 33,996,362 
37,031,064 37 15 9 30,325, 896 
37,693,067 56 17 3 30,373,296 
42,149,407 39 12 0 37,825,897 
46,157,991 4] 2 37,137,494 
Queensland. Western Australia. 
Total value. 
£ Ses ana. £ & 8. de 
6,626,496 32 0 10 807,541 28 16 
6,514,923 30 8 4 902, 182 31 15 
6,535,456 29 10 852,852 290-11 
7,603,991 34 1 907,601 30 15 
9,852,915 4] 4 1,091,810 35 18 
11,509,959 42 19 4 963,856 30 15 
11,055, 840 37 3 926, 860 28 13 
11,665,894 36 9 1,097,083 33 4 
11,037,197 | 32 4 | 1,388,406 | 37 2 
12,275,556 34 0 1,271,010 30 19 
12,773,100 30 3 1,466,596 34 13 
13,788,871 34 5 


06 16 


CON DOONMOAaAGLRO’ 


£ 
37 
32 
35 
37 
| 39 
37 
| 37 
34 
30 
29 
35 
33 











£ 


Ss. 


16 10 


19 
iby 
16 
1 
3 
4 
9 
14 
15 
11 
12 


2,640,507 
2,568,572 
2,881,154 
2,986,720 
3,258,261 
3,564,236 
3,131,975 





— 


— 
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11 
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South Australia. 


Total value. 


£ 
11,074,632 

9,776,877 
11,156,003 

9,631,821 
12,067,678 
11,193,516 
12,373,057 
11,184,658 

9,341,760 
10,427,073 
12,397,736 
14,063,816 











Tasmania. 


24 
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Value per head.| Total value. Value per head.| Total value. \Value per head.| Total value. 


5 haar 


£ 





14,771,188 
14,117,711 
12,514,703 
13,517,911 
15,267,278 
15,070,037 
14,299,860 
13,431,804 
13,111,684 
13,709,225 

15,636, 362 


| Value per head. 
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New Zealand. 


\Value per head. 
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BRITISH TRADE. 


The British trade holds the first position in regard to value, being 


British trade 
holds first 


larger, in most years, than even the intercolonial trade of the Colony ; position. 


and if to the value of goods coming directly from Great Britain 
were added that of goods passing through the neighbouring colonies, 
but destined for, or coming from, England, the proportion of 
British trade would be still higher. For, though the nominal 
trade between Great Britain and New South Wales amounted in 
1889 to the large sum of £17,701,103, out of a total trade of 
£46,157,991, it is probable that the actual value of this trade was 
considerably more than £25,000,000. 


set down in the subsequent table is, therefore, much below the 


The amount of trade as 


truth, especially in regard to exports, as the larger part of the 
produce exported to Victoria and South Australia overland is in 
reality destined for British ports. The seaward trade alone can 
be given, and this will be found in the following table, for each 
year since and including 1870 :— 

Trade with Great Britain. 











Year. Inports. Exports. | Total British trade. 
—_—— — — —— — — 
£ £ | £ 
1870 3,200,706 2,492,640 | 5,693,346 
1871 3,252,617 4,378,281 7,630,898 
1872 3,728,457 4,926,728 | 8,655,185 
1873 5,137,139 6,657,559 | 11,794,698 
1874 4,888,725 5,737,066 | 10,625,791 
1875 6,062,226 6,374,503 , 12,436,729 
1876 §, 763,533 5,918,187 | 11,681,720 
1877 6,471,780 6,018,926 12,490,706 
1878 6,658,628 5,516,437 12,175,065 
1879 6,749,519 5,148,609 11,898, 128 
1880 6,536,661 7,025, 637 14,062,298 
1881 $,986,838 7,561,114 16,547,952 
1882 11,155,917 7,009,691 18,465,608 
1883 10,624,081 9,884,207 20,508,288 
1884. 11,423,047 7,683,880 19, 106,927 
1885 11,885,597 7,293,133 19,178,730 
1886 10,445,980 6,026,954 16,472,934 
1887 7,998,568 6,966,056 14,964,624 
1888 9,212,981 8,476,669 17,689,650 
1889 8,736,478 8, 964, 625 17,701,103 
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INTERCOLONIAL TRADE. 

Next in importance to the British trade stands the intercolonial, 
the value of which amounted in the year 1889 to £10,647,312 
imports, and £10,741,045 exports, ora total trade of £21,388,357, 
a sum considerably larger than the nominal trade with Great 


Value of inter- 
colonial trade. 


Britain. . 
Year. Imports. Exports. Total trade. 
£ £ £ 

1877 6,416,757 6,628,822 13,045,579 
1878 6,468,978 6,802,373 13,271,351 
1879 5,634,808 7,120,840 12,755,648 
1880 5,945,788 7,381,172 13,326,960 
1881 6,229,916 6,981,456 13,211,372 
1882 7,289,823 8,425,903 15,715,726 
1883 8,054,390 7,943,332 15,997,722 
1884 8,507,199 8,708,323 17,215,522 
1885 8,595,429 6,936,139 15,531,568 
1886 8,082,198 7,705,863 15,788, 061 
1887 9,016,575 §,993, 324 18,009,899 
1888 9,085,567 9,614,615 18,700, 182 
1889 10,647,312 10,741,045 21,388,357 





Trade with other The trade of the other Australasian colonies with New South 
1836-1888. | Wales showed an increase during 1889 of £2,688,175, and of 
£5,600,296 since 1886. The reason of this advance will be found 
in the increased value of the wool clip of the year, and the diversion 
of part of the trade of the Western districts of the Colony from 
New South Wales seaports to those of the neighbouring colonies. 
As already pointed out, a great proportion of the intercolonial 
export trade, especially that which is sent overland, represents 
produce of this colony ultimately destined for European markets, 
though credited to the colony to which it is sent in the first 
instance. The favourable state of the rivers enabled a greater 
amount of produce to be dispatched to Melbourne and Adelaide 


during 1887 than in the years since, hence the large advance 








TRADE WITH VICTORIA. 





noted. Similarly with the import trade, the large part of the 
increase comprises goods originally coming from Great Britain, 
but purchased in the Melbourne and Adelaide markets, The 
total value of the intercolonial trade as already stated, 
amounted during 1889 to £21,388,357, a sum much larger than 
in any former year, exceeding even 1884, aided as that year was 


by a fair season and a higher price for wool. 


TRADE WITH VICTORIA. 


Victoria comes first amongst the colonies of the group, as 
regards the value of its trade with New South Wales, though its 
importance has sensibly declined during late* years, especially in 
regard to exports. It is estimated that prior to the extension of 
the railway system of this Colony into the Riverine districts, nearly 
one-fourth of its territory, comprising some of the richest districts 
in the Colony, traded almost exclusively with Victoria. This 
trade has now been, to a great extent, diverted along New South 
Wales lines to Sydney ; hence the decrease observable, which will 
be more plainly seen in the table on page 191, showing the over- 


land trade with Victoria. 


The import trade of the Colony from Victoria covers a large 
range of articles, and in this respect differs from the export, which 
is mainly comprised in three leading items of raw produce—wool, 
stock, and coal. Dividing the imports from Victoria into two 
classes, viz., Victorian and other produce, the chief imports under 
the former class are agricultural implements, butter, breadstufts, 
fruit, oats, hay and other fodder, and vegetables ; while under the 
second head come drapery and apparel, drugs, hardware, iron, 
jewellery, machinery, stationery, and other manufactured articles. 
Victorian produce, properly so called, comes chiefly to Sydney ; 
the other articles are taken by the southern and western portions 


of the Colony, which have for many years looked to Victoria as a 


market whence such supplies are to be derived. The following are 


Value of trade 
with Victoria. 


Large range of 
articles imported 
from Victoria. 
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Imports from 


Victoria, 
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the values of the principal items of import from Victoria during 


the last five years :— 


Principal Imports from Victoria. 















































Description of Goods. | 1885. | 1886, | 1887. | 1888 | 1889. 
| £ £ £ £ £ 
Agricuitural implements..... | 30,233 | 26,005| 53,229] 32,474 36,110 
Bags and sacks... . ... ........|_ 17,324 11,773| 12,922] 9,146 7,469 
Beer (in wood and bottle) ...). 13,424} 11,717 20,309} 17,562 17,814 
Biscuits ....0.ccccccccseeee cccee, 9,873 6,133] 3.289] 2,122 | 1,930 
Boots and shoes ............... 33,971 | 28,662 | 30,772| 54,939 | 25,123 
Bitterness ee renee 49,161 |} 35,331 7,986 | 18,795 8,542 
Candles: Aorcuscussae sereoercee 14,093 4,678 5,668 9,290 5,578 
Cheesewrnnn ns eee 4,803 6,304 1,285 2,671 3,828 
Cordage and ropes . ..| 9,988] 6,894] 6,248} 4,953 4,523 
Drapery and apparel ......... 469,959 | 396,850 | 366,072 | 339,167 | 313,006 
Drugs & Apothecaries’ wares| 59,736 | 19,038 | 22,711 | 24,720| 27,275 
Earthenware and China ..... 14,543 7,625 9,787 7,209 6,344 
FlOun eee ore ns ee eee 291,999 | 384,037 | 364,107 | 284,928 | 247,006 
Fruit— 
Greentree nace seen 20,901 | 27,265} 14,914] 19,628| 16,163 
Drieds.2ee eee Pease 10,757 | 21,326] 17,803 | 6,733 9,272 
Furniture and upholstery ...| 42,395 | 22,120] 14,860} 19,152] 20,091 
Gold (coin, bars, and dust).. | 62,717 | 303,312 | 274,628 | 125,461 4,178 
Grain and Pulse— 
WV Neabimicaceedc eae 23,433 | 57,729| 34,050| 15,515| 90,764 
Oa te eee cet aes ceiocascneetauens 16,437 | 14,201 | 17,264 | 103,173 7,090 
Othersinen coe eect 15,016 | 33,109 | 24,694 17,782 7,472 
Bard Wares nc cere 54,122 | 39,248) 39,234] 38,464) 36,326 
ayeand chatty sean seers 64,950 | 183,319 | 59,492 | 107,795 | 116,224 
ELODB ree seererse. wee eee 4,380 3,721 | 10,398 4,562 3,590 
Iron and steel goods ......... 49,161 | 30,649 | 41,769 | 66,604; 80,362 
Jams and jellies ............... 7,266 | 8,979, 4,019| 4,344 3,877 
wewellery: ouranee nae 28,443 | 19,365 7,917 | 16,600} 13,080 
Wbeathere ne crcmctece 18,863 | 15,202) 17,255) 16,137 13,260 
EAVe Rb0CK ance eee eee. 802,760 | 225,746 | 542,588 | 517,249 | 335,061 
Machineryrn.-o cs, eee eee 68,072 | 30,537 | 41,318| 52,209| 70,378 
DAG ieorec esse eee: 6,770 2,937 4,220 3,319 2,008 
Musical instruments ......... 18,575 | 13,347] 13,529] 14,038 15,912 
Oatmeal’ 270.2, 07 coe oes 21,682} 14,025 8,845 | 17,346 22,134 
Oise. cc cereeee 12,903 | 11,428; 17,834) 12,551 12,349 
Paper, books, stationery, &c.| 73,168} 59,293} 56,611] 55,666| 64,263 
Potatoes ......cecccccccccceceeeees, | 134,823 | 166,986 | 71,812| 97,627| 65,854 
Saddlery and harness .........| 11,809 7,714 9,872 7,940 8,459 
SOAP Mi cesesarcceestce ene 11,417 7,961 Tia oe OG) 12,974 
DIPS scoresces eee ee 34,509 | 30,075 | 31,221] 23,754| 27,593 
SURSE (TAW) cesess cece ee ee | 48,313] 36,118] 56,104) 53,538 62,962 
OB Pr cecrecis cea retenceneten ees | 98,741 | 93,463 | 121,731 | 92,977) 83,183 
TUM DOR Mc sceccc eee en ee 23,134; 18,634] 11,951 | 12,920 13,333 
Tobacco, cigars, &c............. 19,182 | 15,151 | 22,249) 20,489| 24,581 
OVE erccuces caret ronment eee 19,089 9,132] 11,569] 17,822) 13,235 
Vegetables (green)and onions| 43,064; 35,275] 32,633; 36,667) 26,711 
TGS soo cece ee ee 9,004 7,004| 7,780 6,372 6,217 
WV OOl packs... cs. eases ieee seee 10,335 | 9,646 | 22,713 | 13,958 | 16,449 


—_ 











TRADE WITH VICTORIA. 


ee 


The chief export to Victoria is wool, forwarded to Melbourne 
for shipment to London and other European ports. A large 
quantity of this wool is shipped to Europe as the produce of 
Victoria, on account of the fact that better prices are generally 
obtained for “ Port Phillip ” The value of wool exported 


to Victoria during the last twelve years was:— 


wool. 


L£ £ 
Ibs We Jartinnoocee suc 2,154,301 SSA err ccnr esses 2,229,873 
LO7O mare wecccs 2,709,736 I ete 5) Gonoouicori 1,868,019 
SSO Recess. 3,224,289 PSSGs rece osoenes 1,931,278 
TSS lecasene: 2.783,969 SO dares 2,451,552 
SS2 ein veces: 2,396,528 POSS cera cere 2,187,759 
NSS rcceceer sc 2,502,205 SSO reece cee ees 2,952,107 


The export for 1889 shows a considerable increase, and is the 
largest value for any year since 1880. The decrease in previcus 
years is chiefly owing to the decline in the market value of the 
staple, and partly to the extension of the railways which has 


diverted much of the traffic from the old routes. 
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Wool 
export, 


Live stock of all kinds forms a large portion of the exports to Export of stock 


Victoria, though the imports, especially of sheep, have also been 
considerable; and in 1885 the balance of trade was in favour of 
the southern colony. Victoria has already reached the limit where 
the demand for meat exceeds the cast of stock ; and is, therefore, 
dependent upon the other colonies, especially New South Wales, for 
the supply of the deficiency, the amount of which is little short of 


one-fourth of the whole consumption. 


Coal is next in importance as an export of this Colony to 
Victoria, the value during 1889 being £488,344. 
produce worthy of special note are skins and timber, the former 
being sent to Victoria for re-export. The following table gives 
the trade of each year since 1870; but as no records were kept 


during certain years in which border duties were not collected, the 


The only other 


totals for such years are necessarily only approximate. The figures 


since 1874 are, however, exact. 


Export of coal 
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Trade with Victoria. 


Year. Imports. Exports. Total. 
£ £ £ 

1870 1,153,695 2,583,552 3,737,247 
1871 1,698, 236 4,577,559 6,275,795 
1872 1 188;781 2,858,191 4,046,972 
S73 en P ekiet cerecenee: 35500; 000 r mt MI ear eran 
1874 1,349,062 3,614,456 4,963,518 
1875 2,066, 156 4,269,770 6,335,926 
1876 2,376,777 4,043,566 6,420, 343 
1877 2,531,449 3,898, 129 6,429,578 
1878 2,897,503 3,694,434 6,591,937 
1879 2,234,381 4,177,871 6,412, 252 
1880 2,187,119 4,578,867 6,765,986 
1881 2,414,590 4,052,694 6,467,284 
1882 2,770,245 3,781,421 6,551,666 
1883 3,012,268 4,170,599 7,182,867 
1884 3,064,816 4,170,497 7,235,313 
1885 3,309,696 3,450, 796 6,760,492 
1886 2,789,700 3,697,343 6,487,043 
1887 2,894,681 4,773,815 7,668,496 
1888 2,472,621 5,455,196 7,927,817 
1889 2,419,038 5,385,300 7,804,338 














* No Returns of the overland trade for this year. 


Exporis to 


Beer The following table shows the value of the principal articles 
ictoria. 


exported to Victoria during five years :— 


Principal Exports to Victoria. 














Description of Goods. 1885. 1886. | 1887. | 1888, | 1889. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
COME peices cocci ati caeeteouees 291,161 | 336,979 | 379,206 | 406,744) 488,344 
EMP CTOLC cits tecrsmsseceuesis |i nce axe 45,0005) jnccce | <esees 200,000 
RGD 2 caret ccs eyeecenseteaes os 3,958 4,658 | 12,590 7,257| 7,735 
| ts an ee een eaten 10,336 | 17,048] 10,463) 11,969) 5,854 
INTUYG (TORN): c2...0..es00ess eacess 55,834 | 55,861 | 73,760! 60,014) 71,069 
Grain and Pulse— 
IWiNeaticc-cc.seconeccseceneesec: 27,531 | 17,159| 14,991 18,667; 21,709 
OGHET Eo oreo oss ceceennee te: 12,057 | 17,102 5,203 5,339} 45,572 
Kerosene shale ..............ese 11,386 | 12,942] 13,703| 12,703) 12,595 
Lave stockien .ccaw ious cores 692,947 | 696,028 | 1,112,720 | 1,636,530) 918,487 
Periodicals, books, paper, 
stationery, &c. ............ 663 1,783 | 28,190} 20,710) 53,866 
KING) cc eceeess Pele eieae cet 109,222 | 66,777 | 70,334} 81,043) 59,126 
WAMADON cranes iricesecceceecces 25,960 | 42,224) 54,081 83,188] 89,524 


WV OOTe ater ses se ancaee nap rese eter 1,867,359 | 1,931,278 | 2,451,552 


2,187,759] 2,952,107 
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The greater portion of the exports to Victoria, as well as nearly overland trade 
half the imports, are borderwise. The value of the imports over- “™ er 
land, however, fell greatly, from the causes already specified, 
during the year 1886, when they reached only £874,680, or 


scarcely one-third of the total value of goods imported, increasing 


again in 1887 to £1,418,212, or about the normal average. The 


value in each of the past twenty years was :— 


—_— 





Overland Trade with Victoria. 








Year. Imports. Exports. Total. 
£ £ £ 

1870 448,308 1,811,848 2,260,156 
1871 491,632 3,027,714 3,519,346 
1872 464,185 2,123,622 2,587,807 
Syd | tes once oes Z1OSy LOG PEE ecsnehiec ts 
1874 452,086 2,812,477 3,264,563 
1875 945,049 3,546,674 4,491,723 
1876 1,246,880 3,294,795 4,541,675 
1877 1,360,171 2,869,945 4,230,116 
1878 1,357,715 2,661,639 4,018,754 
1879 933,999 3,394, 764 4,328,763 
1880 963,620 3,824,310 4,787,930 
1881 1,210,931 3,229,664 4,440,595 
1882 15217, 120 2,867,810 4,084,930 
1883 1,266,330 2,955,808 4,222 138 
1884 1,331,908 3,118,389 4,450,297 
1885 1,555,139 2,450,444 4,005,583 
1886 874,680 2,537,549 3,412, 229 
1887 1,418,212 3,421,254 4,839,466 
1888 1,005,497 4,029,349 5,034,846 
1889 1,106,864 3,681,588 4,788,452 








* No returns of the overland trade for this year. 


TRADE WITH QUEENSLAND. 

Queensland ranks next to Victoria in regard to the value of its 
trade with New South Wales, which in some respects is even more 
important than that of the southern colony. The estimated value 
of the imports and exports since 1870 is given herewith. It is 
possible that the amounts are somewhat understated, as there 
is a good deal of trade in stock which does not come under the 
cognisance of the Customs officers. Though New South Wales and 
Queensland have a common boundary of 900 miles, the overland 


trade, except in live stock, is not large. If, however, the value 


Trade with 
Queensland. 
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of stock be added, the figures reach a very large total, as will be 
seen from the subjoined tables :— 


Trade with Queensland. 


| 


Year. Imports. Exports. _ Total trade. 
£ £ £ 
1870 1,240,877 639,761 1,880,638 
1871 1,921,790 715, 287 2,637,077 
1872 | 2,150,452 1,053,386 3,203,838 
1873 2,248,609 953,017 3,201,626 
1874 2,569, 9389 1,138,880 3,708, 869 
1875 2,521,310 1,238, 226 3,759,536 
1876 2,117,318 1,179,291 3,296,609 
1877 2,476,141 1,830,209 4,306,350 
1878 2,149,534 1,390, 147 3,539, 681 
1879 2,206,094 1,444,769 3,650,863 
1880 2,224,421 1,362,262 3,086, 683 
1881 2,169,105 1,959,925 4,129,030 
1882 2,149,766 3,012,782 5,162,548 
1883 2,951,558 2,314,087 5,265, 645 
1884 2,983,178 2,387,085 5,370, 263 
1885 2,913,588 2,174,266 5,087,854 
1886 2,908,017 1,829,586 | 4,737,603 
1887 3,917,745 2,026,598 5,544,343 
1888 3,477,603 1,973,968 5,451,571 
1889 4,667,700 1,747,853 6,415, 553 








Imports from 
Quecnsland, 


The imports from Queensland are chiefly comprised under a few 
items. ‘The value of wool imported during 1889 was £320,730, 
being entirely for re-export. Stock was imported to the value of 
£832,519 of which £703,821 represented cattle. Below will be 


found the value of the principalimports during the last five years :— 

















Description of Goods. | 1884. | 1885. 1886. | 1887. | 1889. 
£ £ | £ £ £ 
Boots and shoes............. ....| 2,969 1,889 ; 10,596 2,020 2,957 
Drapery, apparel, &c. ......... 15,233 | 9,690 | 11,946 | 10,800 | 18,603 
Bruit: (treah)ecccree asec 8,295 | 20,332 | 22,411 | 15,921 24,968 
Gold (bars and dust)........... | 1,021,551 | 1,265,972 | 1,534,236 | 1,736,343 | 2,774,531 
Tiive: stock <o.c07.5 eee (151,334 386,367 | 556,172 | 479,366 | 832,519 
Meat (preserved)............008 146,235 635 | 11,998 | 47,551 4,286 
PRINS rene iaene sees 145,893 113,103 | 106,304 | 110,404 | 109,487 
Sugar (raw).......ccccssesseeeeees '169,770 241,772 |268,469 |211,153 | 321,071 
Pallowscn cater canes 81,275 | 21,328 | 41,990 | 42,223 | 32,282 
Wool (greasy and washed) ...|507,061 276,714 | 305,549 {203,880 | 320,730 
Tin (ingots and ore)............ 118,918 144,580 ee 606 | 183,314 | 137,715 
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Exports to 


The exports have varied greatly in value from year to year Gueenaland! 


through causes similar to those affecting the imports ; they com- 
prise a large number of items, mainly of re-export. The values 
of the chief articles, exported from New South Wales to Queens- 


land, have been as follows in the years named :— 




















Description of Goods. | 1885. | 1886. 1887. | 1888. | 1889. 
£ £ | £ £ £ 

Boots and shoes ..........s.000 27,978 | 11,776 | 23,993 | 18,976 | 38,407 
IBULtOR ncccrsosccssaiscenc reson 7,262 | 1,684] 7,509 | 7,903 | 11,744 
COs eee sie teense anes 29,105 | 12,151 | 10,625 | 4,098 | 3,932 
Comi(Gold) icine: ...|215,100 |397,000 |259,500 |278,000 | 312,000 
Route, yee eee 1,292 | 1,618 | 7,855 | 28,729 |176,816 
Mrurt(tresh)nevecscoscsecceress 38,417 | 36,514 | 44,039 | 46,786 | 70,226 
Grain and pulse— 

MIGIZE Ww caneccesconsscreaee ose 59,527 | 20,136 | 50,426 | 45,332 | 30,952 

ATIZOGNGrS. erence cna: 4,009 1,653 5,575 7,921 | 35,114 
Tron and steel ois. cicecscesessos: 1,288 1,536 3,829 | 13,538 | 47,899 
ISIVERSCOCK 2. eee cces eee cette ese 99,334 | 119,449 |216,568 | 63,695 | 131,743 
PIMDOR se eocc aeeeers sete eee 10,193 | 4,650 | 19,495 | 26,942 | 14,250 
A hs Wen RneCHenO cence Cee RCo 22,095 | 18,949 | 20,002 | 16,625 | 15,259 
WiOOlG. ccnccrerascuste eae ere ers: 13,432 | 10,890 | 3,872 734 | 5,280 
1s ON Cane Eee eee 17,213 | 3,214 | 4,085 | 7,940} 12 391 








The most remarkable year in the series given on page 192 was Fluctuations in 
ee overland trade. 
(82, 


1882, when the export trade reached £3,012, the overland 


export trade amounting to £1,206,408. 


Of this sum £1,149,835 

represents the value of stock exported, viz., 3,035 horses, valued 

at £25,525; 29,404 cattle, valued at £302,590; and 1,645,657 

sheep, of the value of £821,720. During 1886 the value of stock 

exported was very much less than in previous years, amounting 
N 
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to only £119,449; while, in 1887, the value rose to £216,568. 


The fluctuation in the value of stock exported will account for the 


variation in the amounts shown in the following table :— 


Overland Trade with Queensland. 








Year. | Imports. | Exports. | Year. | Imports. | Exports. 
£ £ £ £ 

1877 257,807 | 394,502 1884 493,680 424,940 
1878 345,691 229,255 1885 669,739 337,023 
1879 312,118 118,112 1886 722,454 317,846 
1880 231,161 245,651 1887 1,035, 123 297,009 
1881 261,948 494,793 1888 ' 879,589 170,530 
1882 282,726 {1,206,408 1889 951,739 506, 247 
1883 649,843 569,263 





TRADE WITH SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


The trade with South Australia is perhaps more variable than 


Trade with 
South Australia. 


with any other Colony, depending, as it does, so largely on the 
state of the Murray and Darling Rivers. In the subsequent table 
the years that are marked by a large export trade are those in 
which the rivers afforded special facilities for navigation. Such 
years were 1876, 1878, 1882, 1884, 1886, and 1887; ad the 
border trade was also largely increased by the requirements of 
the population of Broken Hill silver fields since 1887. The 
total imports and exports during each year since and including 
1871 are annexed :— 


Trade with South Australia. 


— 

















Year. ‘Imports. Exports. Year. | Imports. | Exports. 
£ £ £ £ 

1871 724,825 490,646 1881 692,781 454,764 
1872 653,903 | 442,016} 1882 1,017,685 | 1,085,194 
1873 598, 527 630,537 1883 841,109 969,083 
1874 574,421 657,768 1884 1,002,174 )} 1,502,366 
1875 987,933 654, 232 1885 890,335 810,953 
1876 1,165,706 670,188 1886 §28,174 | 1,585,830 
1877 811,292 | 352,825 1887 1,259,758 | 1,740,517 
1878 889,691 | 1,053,642 1888 1,831,486 | 1,661,446 
1879 721,186 773,611 1889 1,858,621 | 2,999,664 
1880 830,256 





690, 407 | 
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The list of imports is a long one, but the principal articles were Imports trom 
South Australia. 


as follows :— 

















Description of Goods. | 1885. | 1886. | 1887. onan oe ee 1888. aE 1889, 
ss £ 

Beer renee eres 13,495 | 11,850 | 18,855 | 45,552 | 36,761 
Boots and shoes ...... ........ 8,451 | 14,4838 | 21,002 | 16,788 | 28,125 
Butter cc eee coe eee 6,396 3,561 7,171 | 25,545 | 20,750 
"Coal-and' coke 4c..05.s0scecces. 11,780 | 21,554 | 19,841 | 64,292 |126,047 
Copper (ore and ingots) ...... 195,903 | 148,324 |140,530 |155,733 | 179,201 
Drapery, wearing apparel, &c.| 42,201 | 53,875 | 83,197 |126,008 |123,323 
Dynamite, powder, arms, &c.| 9,556 7,042 | 11,183 | 25,042 | 17,881 
WOT OB wens ecoec ose n ae rcecerratc ore Mareen 2,044 | 7,982 | 20,978 | 14,120 
BlOur Zinc ccree un casentonats. 219,320 |172,299 | 308,805 |296,199 |305,180 
Rrwita(fresh) ie ccccasseee nee ee 1,879 | 2,485 | 4,178 | 12,592 | 15,102 

STA (OLICO eaten eee 4,218 | 5,327] 5,277 | 5,798 | 6,532 


Furniture and upholstery ..| 5,860 | 4,877 | 5.385 | 27,551 | 11,321 
Gold (coin, bars, and dust)...| 22,449 | 37,647 | 20,886 | 11,269 | 38,923 


Grain and pulse— 








WCAG wee rece enneaaen ence 31,236 853 | 11,338 | 98,097 |122,772 

Otherseecce cone 18,407 8,110 | 28,103 | 41,704 | 21,484 
FLOP WATGt eect 13,372 | 14,470 | 27,080 | 38,479 | 22,140 
Hayand ohatt ...cuccsseece 30,012 | 22,800 | 45,144 |102,782 | 139,647 
Iron and steel ..........005 os. 22,750 | 25,446 | 59,402 109, 448 | 69,978 
Jams and jellies ........ ...... 10,799 | 10,041 | 11,784 | 10,799 | 10,741 
MaVGIBtOCK .cesccce correc ee | 16,537 | 32,708 | 27.641 | 18,318 | 49,365 
Machinery... a ccacciccn 12,497 | 15,396 | 37,339 | 69,482 | 55,832 
Potatoes......:.., Rawecewat ects, 5,826 6,039 8,204 | 10,713 | 16,867 
Paper, books, stationery, &c.| 2,726 4,028 5,446 | 12,192 9,280 
PITTS sos corscecces sey recaeen ae 20,545 | 25,972 | 35,378 | 29,901 | 28,310 
SURATTAW))1ac0-s. caesen cen eos 12,284 | 14,445 | 16,804 | 20,754 | 25,175 
eae. ealet evicssieesies wa ctecioen 6.628 8,712 | 14,547 | 13,875 | 14,137 
MAM DOP ace cece eres concen: 12,876 | 17,311 | 70,514 |113,503 | 80,168 
Tobacco, cigars, &. we... 5,570 | 7,238 | 12,079 | 14,666 | 12,001 
Vegetables and onions ...... 1,116 1,388 3,316 | 8,687 | 10,825 
Wines .....scccceccceseesse eeeeeees 5,502 | 6,912| 6,785 | 13,190 | 9,396 








* Mostly New South Wales produce re-exported. 





Overland trade 
with South Aus- 
tralia. 
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The exports to South Australia are chiefly silver and lead, and 
wool ; the values of the principal items for the last five years are 
as follows :— 














Description of Goods. | 1885. | 1886. | 1887. | 1888. | 1889. 
Boots and shoes ...........060. 10,472 7,409 7.468 3,439] 17,686 
Coalieccc: ere errs 74,535 | 73,063 | 62,715 51,370) 92,756 
Coin (gold).......ssscesescesesees 6,000 | 39,000 | 17,000 | 41,000} 5,000 
WORKGie er ertertetincr ec chaneest ces: 400 4,557 5,098 18,410) 138,505 
Thive Stocks uceccmresame eee 140,375 | 92,574 | 57,992 62,702} 91,603 
Silver ingots, lead ore......... 108,671 | 372,064 |530,462 |1,001,749)1,847,178 
SKINS: ceeeceenaeereet eaeenr ee” 4,435 4,766 | 10,583 16,253] 20,002 
WioOlarreuecec se ueeecccswe tae 281,407 | 857,940 |872,896 | 244,388) 784,802 


The records of the overland trade cannot be procured with 
exactness beyond the year 1876, but the time which has elapsed 
since the year named is amply sufficient to illustrate the great 
variations in the value of the exports. The import trade is much 
more regular, and until the year 1887 showed no great tendency 
to increase. 
decreasing slightly in 1889, while the export trade fully doubled 
that of the previous year. 


ments of the newly-found silver-fields of the north-west, and the 


In 1888, however, there was a marked advance, 
This expansion is due to the require- 


imports from South Australia vid Thackaringa amounted to 
£944,293 during 1889. It is anticipated that the extensions 
of the railway system of this Colony to the banks of the Darling 
at Bourke and Wilcannia will eventually divert not a little of 
the traffic which has hitherto gone to Adelaide. The certainty of 
speedy delivery, and the less amount of handling to which goods 
will be subjected, will probably more than compensate for the 
additional expense of delivery at the ship’s side :— 


Overland Trade with South Australia. 








Year. | Imports. Exports. Year. | Imports. | Exports. 
£ £ £ £ 

1877 253,838 210,414 1884 360,965 | 1,287,441 
1878 387,205 954,754 1885 386,252 617,606 
1879 289,304 636,171 1886 442,034 | 1,396,403 
1880 243,374 698,581 1887 713,238 | 1,513,241 
1881 235,769 298,004 1888 1,154,924 | 1,359,892 
1882 412,563 921,427 1889 1,092,095 | 2,731,656 
1883 404,322 | 782,552 


pm 
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The prominence which Victoria has assumed of recent year’s a8 yictoria displac- 


: : ing South Aus- 
a wheat-growing country, acts detrimentally to the trade of South tralia in N.S.W. 


Australia, for much of the breadstuff consumed in New South eine 
Wales, which was formerly obtained from Adelaide, is now pro- 
cured from Victoria. The falling-off in this staple commenced 
about the year 1878, and is coincident with the development of 
the Victorian trade in flour and wheat, as will be seen from the 
following table, showing the value of wheat and flour imported 


from each of these colonies :— 


Wheat and Flour Imported from Victoria and 
South Australia. 




















Value of imports from Value of imports from 
South Australia. Victoria. 
Year. 
Wheat. Flour. | Wheat. Flour. 
L £ £ £ 
1870 76,397 123,958 20,758 33,986 
1871 260,346 201,963 6,205 33,992 
1872 105,523 205, 042 7,833 7,715 
1873 144,592 201,332 539 17,677 
1874 141,675 230,251 1,423 4,180 
1875 197,263 289, 385 1,514 1,296 
1876 187,444 295,371 902 2,188 
1877 154,284 261,918 9,765 32,305 
1878 116,089 251,246 34,401 153, 126 
1879 63,973 221,174 13,280 76,310 
1880 42,340 263,546 43,249 126, 142 
18sl 19,406 269, 342 33, 165 113,796 
1882 62,117 321,127 23,680 194,823 
1883 9,195 229 617 38,794 237,342 
1884 36,460 299,274 23:90), 216,546 
1885 31,236 219,320 23,433 291,999 
1886 853 172,299 07,429 384, 037 
1887 | 11,388 308,805 34,050 364, 107 
1888 98,097 296, 199 103,173 284,928 
1889 122,772 305,180 90,764 247,006 








TRADE WITH TASMANIA. 


The trade of New South Wales with Tasmania promises to Trade with 
. ° ° . Tasmania. 
develop into one of great importance, and its growth during the 


period comprised in the following table must therefore appear 
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satisfactory. It will, however, be seen that the imports largely 
exceed the exports, though the latter were higher in 1889 than 
in any previous year. The chief imports are tin, entirely for the 
purpose of re-export ; green fruit, potatoes, and other agricultural 


Articles im- 
ported from 
Tasmania. 




















produce. The principal articles of import worthy of note are as 
follows :— 
. Description of Goods. 1885. | 1886. | 1887. | 1888. | 1889. 

£ Fo & 3 £ £ 
Barkincescstessc se 33,454 29,550 27, 254. 25,284 19,111 
Chaff and hay ...... 6,407 10,746 30 8,775 31,737 
Fruit (green)......... 87,193 93,722 68,742 60, 853 101,598 
Jams and jellies 46,877 33.760 28,182 23,877 12,344 
Gold (barsand dust)| ......... | ....0.. 21,986 SOS milan. seecces 
Live Stock—Sheep.} 28,397 15,590 20,382 32,544 41,065 
Qatari nace 1,400 15, 127 1,587 631 6,735 
Potatoes: 2.2.6, cance 37,867 61,344 68,815 23,844 148, 363 
Tin—Ingots ......... | 293,251 297,736 304,507 306,824 98,407 








—_———— ieee 


Articles ex- 
ported to 
Tasmania. 


The export trade embraces a large number of articles, though 
coal is the only one which reaches any considerable amount. The 
value of coal exported: to Tasmania in 1889 was £31,913. The 
other exports consist of manufactured articles, chiefly the pro- 
duce of Great Britain. 














Year. | Imports. Exports. | Year. | Imports. Exports. 

£ £ £ £ 
1871 107,00 23,049 1881 481,529 83,949 
1872 103,018 54,993 1882 614,923 85,673 
1873 128,770 36,044 1883 666,399 120,662 
1874 145,865 52,127 1884 575,501 117,872 
1875 167,870 44,274 1885 582,177 108,758 
1876 207,075 53,484 1886 606,740 110,776 
1877 374,393 57,168 1887 587,315 131,477 
1878 286,343 79,453 1888 515,378 117,239 
1879 188,064 82,842 1889 505,590 174,852 
1880 383, 106 81,484 
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TRADE WITH NEW ZEALAND. 


New Zealand gave promise at a former period of being one of Henle SEMI 
the leading customers of this Colony, but, from various causes, 
both the imports and the exports fell away very considerably. 
The trade lost has, however, been partly recovered, though the 
exports are still materially less than in 1879, as will be seen 


from the following figures :— 


Year. | Imports. | Exports. | ven | imports Year. “| exports, | ven | Imports. | Exports. 

£ £ £ 
‘1871 881,501 285,463 1881 47 i 911 | 427,295 
1872 326,369 228,930 1882 737,204 | 454,853 
1873 198,368 279,153 1883 583,056 | 358,627 
1874 233,98 i 273,910 1884 881,530 506,714 
1875 135,480 362,764 1885 899,623 | 369,055 
1876 258,441 480,241 1886 949,567 | 427,640 
1877 223,482 489,856 1887 757,076 { 300,937 
1878 245, 907 588,419 1888 | 788,003 | 393,288 
1879 285,083 639,051 1889 1,195,090 | 416,824 
1880 460,735 | 525,174 | 


~<A 


The imports consist chiefly of timber, agricultural and dairy Chiet imports. 











produce. The value of the principal articles is given herewith :— 
Description of Goods. | 1885. | 1886. | 1887. | 1888. | 1889. 
£ = £ £ £ 
Buttenccccntccscrccce et eos nce: 124,179 | 110,046 21,206 56,566 51,602 
Cheese iin see ece eee 19.908 | 30,350 3,638 | 11,998 | 18,029 
Drapery, apparel, &c. ...). 11,807 | 10,319 | 17,423 | 43,449 | 33,721 
RIGOUR eee nee anion 11,301 66,658 8,617 40,920 | 131,885 
Gold, bars and dust ...... 67,221 186,164 | 262,344 | 61,95] 61,780 
Grain and pulse—Wheat} 40,876 | 86,608 3,476 | 87,155 | 270,818 . 
Do Oats...| 164,890 | 109,780 | 143,604 | 118,307 | 125,824 
Do Other | 46,247 | 46,657 | 33,355 | 47,126 | 75,539 
Guimvene teens: aeaaevives 351 199 800 22,694 6,318 
ENVO StOCK ac cscececccsee es 91,812 49,57 16,364 8,195 9,639 
Mal Giccececeane cacnenas comece es 19,885 15,139 8,681 2,107 9,085 
Meat (preserved) ......... 22,984 | 11,643 6,299 | 15,084 | 13,586 
DO] BACON nccCine. esse 16,661 | 21,207 | 25,590 | 138,553 | 19,552 
Qatmealoi.c).s..s0 essere oo, 670 9,101 8,849 9,077 | 18,354 
Potetoed ince istic cee | 43,244 | 25,874 | 30,247 | 47,110 | 97,184 
THM Dera eee ee | 101,237 83,966 83,692 81,403 81,451 
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The value of the principal articles exported to New Zealand 
during each of the past five years was as follows :— 














Description of Goods. | 1885. | 1886. | 1887. | 1888. | 1889. 
£ ey £ £ £ 
COA ee er see ocr e ee eres 98,542 90,187 81,478 74,841 85,347 
Coin; golden ences nese 100,000 | 215,000 87,000 | 190,000 | 110,000 
PruiGeiresheessnc: ae 15,468 14,304 19, 114 15,007 15,897 
Mannres serac noc eet 16,521 9,390 11,554 5,801 13,962 
IM DER eecccrs eaee en 12,198 §, 367 5,927 7,844 9,022 








TRADE WITH OTHER BRITISH POSSESSIONS. 


Besides the Australasian Colonies and Great Britain, the only 
other British possessions whose trade with New South Wales is 
at all considerable are Fiji, Hongkong, and India. With the 
Fiji Islands the trade is still valuable, though decreasing. In 1876 
the imports from these Islands were valued at £29,610, and the 
exports at £71,477, being a total of £101,087, while in 1889 
the imports had risen in value to £129,742, and the exports to 
£84,833, representing a total trade of £214,575. The imports 
in 1885 were valued at £192,540, so that there has been a 
marked decline since that year, while the exports were less in 
1889 than in any of the previous ten years, with the exception of 1887 


and 1888, and did not much exceed 34 per cent. of the figures of 1883. 


The import trade from Hongkong consists principally of opium, 
tea, tobacco, sugar, and rice, but large quantities of China oil, flax, 
hemp, and matting, as well as Chinese fancy goods, are also 
mported. ‘The export trade for 1889 is chiefly composed of the 
following items:—Coin to the amount of £175,054; coal, £56,248; 
héche-de-mer, £6,117 ; fungus, £12,712; iron and steel, £4,001 ; 
lead, £2,633 ; and old metal, £9,076. 


The Indian trade has grown up almost entirely since 1880, in 
which year it amounted to only £20,264, increasing to £422,137 


in 1884, though falling off greatly in the two following years, 


expanding again in 1887 to £321,067, but again declining in 
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the following year. During 1889 a total of £306,498 was reached. 
The figures given show the value of imports and exports during 
the last ten years :— 


Trade with India. 


a Ae 











Year. Imports. Exports. Total trade. 
£ £ £ 
1880 653 19,611 20,264. 
1881 27,871 142,053 169,924 
1882 72,739 345,312 418,051 
1883 108,154 310,608 418,762 
1884 128,185 293,952 422,137 
1885 117,208 122,066 239,274 
1886 100,905 | 89,299 190, 204 
1887 147,559 173,508 321,067 
1888 208,989 | 42,791 251,780 
1889 169,619 | 136,879 306,498 
) 














Castor oil is an article very largely imported from India, the Googe olny 
value of oil received during 1889 being £51,674. There is also a India. 
large trade in woolpacks, the importations amounting to £28,520; 
and in bags and sacks, of which goods to the amount of £32,812 
were received. The only other articles imported during 1889 in 
any quantity were rice, £5,196, and tea, £14,015. There were 
no importations of grain and pulse during the year, except wheat 


to the value of £10,000. 


The outward trade with India is confined almost entirely to coal Export trade. 
and copper; of the former the export was valued at £37,207, and 
of the latter £53,830—the two items mentioned comprising 
a value of £91,037, out of a total export trade during 1889 of 
£136,879. 


the decline in the copper trade, and in the amount of gold coin 


The great falling-off noticeable since 1882-3 is due to 


exported, which, in the year 1882 was £242,258, and in 1885 


£232,541, but in 1889 only £12,000. 


To what extent the trade of the Colony follows the British flag cbietierad hot 
Colony wi 
may be gathered from the following figures, which show not only Britain and 
dependencies. 


the value of the trade of New South Wales with Great Britain 





to 
© 
) 
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and her dependencies during the past thirteen years, but also the 


proportion which that trade bears to the whole :— 


Trade with Great Britain and British Possessions. 








Imports from Percentage Exports to Great | Percentage 
Year. Great Britain and of total Britain and British of total 
British possessions. imports. possessions. exports. 
£ £ 
1877 13,621,916 91°70 12,999,571 96°59 
1878 13,694,884 90°66 12,650,708 96°34 
1879 13,032,949 89°86 | 12,573,104 95°71 
1880 13,021,783 91°85 15,210,314 97-00 
1881 15,797,631 89°82 15,008,960 92:05 
1882 19,269,165 89°73 16,470,481 93:18 
1883 19,383,052 90-03 18,670,373 92°15 
1884 20,942,254 90°42 . | 17,221,650 92°69 
1885 21,299,715 89°74 14,794,052 88°33 
1886 19,153,071 89°86 14,250,570 90°66 
1887 17,564,948 91°62 16,485,109 89-00 
1888 19,034,772 89°66 18,508,498 88°47 
1889 20,198,508 88°34 20,281,259 87:06 





FOREIGN TRADE. 


Uniform in- 
crease of foreign 
trade. 


The value of the trade of the Colony with countries other than 
those under British dominion shows a large increase since 1880, 
ws will be at once seen from the subjoined table. The import 
trade is marked by a fairly uniform growth, while the export 
trade, though less regular, showed proportionately a more con- 
siderable increase. During 1881 the value of imports advanced 
£635,101, and the exports £826,357, an increase due mainly to 


the peculiar development of trade with the United States ; while 


the large expansion found in the subsequent years arose from the 
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establishment of direct trade with France, Belgium, and Germany. Foreign Imports 
The total value of imports shows a large decline in 1887, which is sia tick 
chiefly due to a falling-off in the United States trade, though a 
sensible decline may be also observed in the imports from other 
leading foreign States, however, the lost ground was more than 


recovered in 1889. 


ea —_. _ nn kn 


Year. Imports. | Exports. | Year. | Imports. Exports, 
£ £ £ £ 

1877 1,230,862 | 458,329 1884 2,218,662 | 1,355,640 
1878 1,409,761 | 483,697 1885 2,437,746 | 1,956,055 
1879 1,470,877 | 558,827 1886 2,160,056 | 1,467,367 
1880 1,154,280 | 472,488 1887 1,606,369 | 2,036,641 
1881 1,789,381 | 1,298,845 1888 2,194,505 | 2,411,632 
1882 2,200,734 | 1,206,874 1889 2,664,549 | 3,013,675 
1883 2,139,789 | 1,591,900 











THE UNITED STATES. 
The United States is the largest foreign market of the Colony, Wales eed 
the value of both the imports and exports far exceeding that of market. 
any other country. The import trade has been marked by a very 
uniform rate of increase, and during the years 1885 and 1886 
exceeded £1,000,000. 
faJl in the amount of the import trade, the value declining from 


£1,018,773 to £693,420, or nearly one-third. 


the following year show an advance, and those for 1889 are the 


In 1887, however, there was a marked 
The figures for 


highest in the list. The export trade has, on the other hand, been 
very variable. The largest increase in any one year was in 1881, 
when the exports amounted to £694,314 more than in the previous 
year, the increase consisting almost entirely of gold, which was 
exported to the value of £647,323. 


1885 over 1884 is due to the same cause—the export of gold in 


Similarly, the increase in 


the former year amounting to £726,653. 
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Trade with the United States. 














Year. | Imports. | Exports. | Year. Imports. Exports. 
£ £ £ L 

1877 481,565 | 108,273 1884 954, 665 366,732 
1878 622,261 | 128,805 1885 1,008,572 985,531 
1879 546,630 | 211,206 1886 1,018,773 521,216 
1880 387,056 | 172,648 1887 693,420 934,443 
1881 587,865 | 866,962 1888 967,528 | 1,044,144 
1882 886,171 | 676,598 1889 1,094,697 | 1,180,589 
1883 922,574 | 872,983 














Class of goods 
imported from 
United States. 


The imports comprise a large number of articles, amongst which 
the following are the most important, the values given being those 
for 1889 :— 


Timber—undressed, dressed and worked up...... £112,929 
LAVA Ware noo ccatccsessscer ee aeene ne necaeae 79,396 
TODACCOM CIS Ars nWCrieeoe ce cuss eaacosmaanes te tees 34,677 
BOO eee oS eE ene en 8,647 
Carriages, and carriage materials .................. 39,226 
IRGRORONO eee ee eerste ees 58,251 
Mishi(Presenveg) cscs ieee erect eer ness worenns 56,555 
Watches and:clocks cne.er eer cee eeee et 9,756 
MM aGhinery wey nena toe een escent ace teaser 53,140 
PORT NOR cetera eee ee ZL HLO 
Murnitureccccecn: OCTET RTT RT 20,595 
Agricultural implements <..........02.0s0+0000.-e0000 5,703 


The other articles imported are mostly manufactured goods. 
{n most years there has been a fairly large import of breadstuffs 
from the United States, and during 1886 the value of such imports 
was £96,216; in 1889 the value of flour imported reached 
£54,490, and wheat £142,397. 


Exports to 
America, 


The exports to the United States are chiefly confined to a few 
articles of raw material, the produce of the Colony, the principal 
of which are gold, coal and shale, tin, wool, and kangaroo skins. 
No other goods are exported in considerable quantities. During 


the year 1889 the amount of export of the articles mentioned 


above was — 
Gold Commiyera caspase csue ce come ences cee eee ceeecniae £751,220 
CO eras caste eee eer ee cess eee eee 226,956 
d by eee rr een ane ern enon ten re er en ee ees 97,560 
Skins: (chiefly Kangaroo)is.c1-:c.c00. ke ees pe sive 16,864 
Nm) 019 Pe ra ne ee eer 8,795 
WV OO) ice ccne cia eee oo coe Sener ene tone naan Sieenec one euees 12,997 
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For some years past there has been a considerable export of gold parce export of 
to America, the quantity sent away during 1885 and 1889 being Sask ve 
especially large. This export practically commenced in 1880, and 
the value of the precious metal both coined and uncoined ex- 


ported since the year named was :— 


Gold Exported to America. 














£ £ 
1881 647,323 1886 229,137 
1882 382,347 1887 651,612 
1883 564,316 1888 578,488 
1884 106,719 1889 751,22 
1885 726,653 





The United States forms one of the natural markets for the 
wool of the Colony ; but, owing to the restrictions placed by the 
United States tariff upon its importation, the trade in this com- 
modity is extremely limited. 


BELGIUM. 

The direct trade between this Colony and Belgium began in Pea 
1881, and may, to a large extent, be attributable to the Inter- 
national Exhibition held in Sydney during 1879-80. In the year 
mentioned the combined imports and exports amounted to only 
£26,237, while in 1889 they had risen to £814,530, which cannot 
but be regarded as an enormous increase in so short atime. In 
point of value the Belgian trade of the Colony is larger than that 
of any other foreign country, the United States and Germany 


alone excepted, exceeding during 1889 that of France by £530,526. 


The goods imported from Belgium comprise a large number of Principal 

5 5 5 imports. 
articles. Iron in its various manufactures, and in bars, plate and 
wire, glassware, candles, drapery, cigars, cement, and starch are all 
imported to some extent, though the trade in each commodity is 


subject to considerable fluctuation. 


The outward trade with Belgium is confined almost entirely to Belgiuma large 


. B , purchaser of 
wool, though some tallow is also exported. During 1889 the N.s.W. wool. 
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French trade. 


Class of goods 
imported from 
France. 
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amount of washed wool sent to Belgian ports was 1,212,133 h., 
valued at £66,457, and 19,121,914 tb. of greasy wool of the value 
of £652,211, making a total of £718,668. Belgium is, therefore, 
next to Great Britain, the largest purchaser of New South Wales 
wool ; for, though the export both to Victoria and South Australia 
exceeds that to Belgium, it is merely nominal, as very little of 


the wool is retained in these colonies for home use. 


Trade with Belgium. 











Year. Imports. Exports 
£ £ 

1881 21,579 4,658 
1882 39,951 21,659 
1883 31,162 160,390 
1884 74,904 326,488 
1885 195,318 399,549 
1886 173,831 424,938 
1887 37,735 557,710 
1888 64,766 723,286 

725,687 


1889 88,843 








FRANCE AND NEW CALEDONIA. 


The French trade has risen into importance since 1881, as will 
be seen by the subsequent table. The increase is due almost 
entirely to the establishment of direct communication between 
this Colony and the Republic by the Messageries Maritimes Com- 
pany, but it has been accompanied by a corresponding falling off 
in the trade with New Caledonia, the chief dependency of France 
in the South Pacific. For though in 1881 the total value of 
French imports and exports amounted to only £65,833, as against 
£284,004 in 1889, those of New Caledonia fell during the corre- 


sponding period from £372,926 to £276,811. 


Wearing apparel and drapery form the largest class of imports 
from France ; the imports of drapery and silk amounted in 1889 
to £31,597; of apparel, £5,073; and of boots to £28,474. 
Next in importance are wines and spirits—the import of the 
former amounted to £24,756, and of the latter to £14,803. Oil 














FRENCH TRADE. 


to the value of £7,418 ; tobacco and cigars, £16,795 ; watches and 
clocks, £7,319, and toys, £8,303—are the only other goods largely 
imported. Large quantities of French goods are imported from 
Great Britain ; but the indirect trade in these will probably soon 
be superseded by direct trade, and the cost of commission and 


double handling thus saved to the Colony. 


Wool forms the chief export to France. 
during 1889 was £59,637. 


were also exported :— 


The value exported 
Sheepskins to the value of £21,128 








Year. Imports. Exports. 
£ £ 

1881 64,118 1 Frade, 
1882 98,176 9,744 
1883 211,722 24,786 
1884 218,755 183,890 
1885 345,231 142,104 
1886 216,193 149,509 
1887 | 157,732 85,151 
1888 | 154, 856 120,723 
1889 179,900 104, 104 








As already pointed out, New Caledonia is an important market 








for the produce of the Colony, though its value has been con- 
siderably affected by the establishment of a regular communi- 
The trade with New 


Caledonia reached its highest point in 1882, when produce was 


cation between France and her dependency. 


imported into New South Wales to the value of £273,370, and 
exported to the amount of £228,280. Since that year the imports 
and exports show a very considerable decline, until 1889, as here 


shown :— 
Trade with New Caledonia. 











Trade with France. 


Year. | Imports. | Exports. | Year. Imports. | Exports. 
| £ £ £ £ 
1880 | 122,299 181,703 1885 82,181 153,094 
188] | 188,745 184,181 1886 64,952 111,332 
1882 273,370 228, 280 1887 70,676 137,212 
1883 152,096 212,528 1888 68,637 153,957 
1884 107,509 210,552 1889 85,582 189,660 


Wool chief 


export to 
France, 
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GERMANY. 





Trade with 
Germany. 


A large trade has been maintained with Germany since 1879, 
when direct communication practically commenced by the running 
of the North German Lloyd’s line of steamers now trading 
between Hamburg and Sydney. This trade bids fair to develop 
into considerable dimensions, as will be seen from the following 
list, which shows the values of the principal articles imported 
from Germany during 1889. The only other articles besides these, 
of which the import was noteworthy, were paper and stationery, 


picture frames, starch, drugs, chemicals, and glassware :— 


ce 
Cement etek. rare ah ose eweneae te seaiesonure sme teeniens 5,917 
Miurdicalcinstrumentsmecncncn en ieieaes icc rc ines 64,094 
IAD DRTel, GEADELY,,,DOOUS nClCe tester iscccr te seceoretea ss 104,271 
Tron and iron manufactures, including hardware. 46,047 
Ry Ot 9 1: Pnein oe SoG ralceA torn. -BOUeCOADeEOG Codec soc cOcODADScnC 44,222 
SEWING MACMINGS reece cscs cette ers yeas eee eter 16,808 
PRODACCOPANGLCICAIB artes erarcene ceeoreee a ies atacees 23,301 
15-7.) DER enE PANEER TCU SUE ee OVE MEG COR Sena EN ees 11,144 
HAnGy POOUSIANG LOY Au. ren eans wocdenndncas incase es 21,140 
Watches and clocks .so2.see)-as ssa eee toes eaktners 1,609 


The exports consisted almost entirely of wool, the value of 
which, in 1889, was £505,927, out of a total export of £519,435. 


This increase in the wool export is due to the greater facilities now 


Wool chief ex- 
port to Germany. 








existing for direct shipment. 




















Year. | Imports. Exports. | Year. | Imports. | Exports. 
£ £ £ £ 
1879 32,436 4,775 1885 372,557 29,511 
1880 47, LODE escc es 1886 361,612 54,471 
1881 124,910 11,993 1887 296,952 100,012 
1882 180,951 11,661 1888 481,009 128,546 
1883 213,709 7,947 1889 533,082 519,435 
1884 337,881 43,979 
CHINA. 





Trade with 


rte The only other country whose trade with New South Wales 
Ina, 


reaches a large figure is China. The imports and exports 


credited to Hongkong, however, belong in reality to the country 








CHINA TRADE. 

generally, and the diminution which is seen in the China trade 
since 1881, is to be attributed in no small degree to the trans- 
ference of part of the trade from the ports of the Empire to 
Hongkong. Still, when allowance is made on this score, it will 
be found that the actual loss of trade is by no means inconsider- 
able. The main import from China is tea, and no perceptible 
decline is observable in the consumption of the article ; but the 
total import has failen off, owing to a decrease in the quantity 
required for re-export, which denotes a loss to the Colony, and 
to the increased consumption of Indian tea. The direct export 
trade has never been large. Most of the goods intended for 
Chinese consumption pass through Hongkong, and do not appear 
as exports to China. 


| 











Year. Imports. | Exports. Year. | Imports. Exports. 
£ £ | £ £ 
1880 | 358,129 | 14,844 1885 | 303,595 21,114 
1881 466,830 19,758 1886 195,930 16,462 
1882 | 358,783 28,958 1887 | 251,722 14,510 
1883 259,108 | 21,351 1888 309,934 7,651 
1884 307,208 21,741 1889 257,353 11,587 











TRADE WITH ALL COUNTRIES. 

The amount of imports and exports of each country, in propor- 
tion to the total, during the eleven years which closed with 1889, is 
shown in the following tables. As already pointed out, the border 
colonies of Victoria and South Australia appear more advan- 
tageously than their importance warrants, owing to the large 
amount of trade merely passing through their territory for ship- 
ment to Great Britain, while the trade to the last named country, 
as shown on the table, is less than the truth, by the amount thus 


over-credited to Victoria and South Australia. 


O 
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Small direct 
export trade. 


Total trade.- 





Year. 





Great 


Britain. 


46°53 
46°11 
51°08 
51:96 
49°36 
49°32 
50°07 
49°01 


| 41°72 
| 43°39 
| 38-21 


Imports—Percentage of the Imports from each of the Principal Countries. 


Victoria. 





British Possessions. 


Queens- 


land. 








Foreign States. 





South New ene rian United | Other 
Australia| Zealand.| or Pos- | Pos- | States. | France. Germany /Belgium.| China. | Foreign 
sessions. | sessions. | 
4°97 8 5°77 | 89°86] 3-77| 0:36] 0-22 242 | 3°37 
4:87| 3-25] 6:50] 91:85] 2-73] 0-27] 033] ...... 252 | 2-29 
3-94 | 268] 6:04 | 8982] 3:34] 036!) O71] O12) 266] 2-99 
4°74) 3-43| 669] 89-73] 414] 046] 085] 0-18] 1°67] 2:97 
3:90 | 2-71 | 6:36] 90-03-| 429] 0-98] 0-99] O14] 1:20] 2:37 
4:33) 381] 685) 90-42] 412] 0-95] 1:46] 0-32] 1:54] 1-19 
3-75 | 379] 5-90] 89-74] 4:25] 1-45] 157] 0-82] 1:28] 0:89 
3:88 | 445] 5-78 | 80-86] 478] 1°01] 1-70 a 0-92 | 0-92 
637 | 3:95) 5°93) 9162] 362] 083) 155] O19) 131] 0-88 
861| 3-76] 5:88 | 8966] 4:56] 0-73) 2:26 031 1-46 | 1-02 
8-13] 523| 5-78 | 8834] 4:79] 0-78) 2:33] 0-39] 112] 2-25 
| 














Total 
Foreign 
States. 


10°14 
8°15 
10°18 
10°27 
9°97 
9°58 
10°26 
10°14 
8°38 
10°34 
11°66 





OTe 
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Exports—Percentage of Exports to each of the Principal 
Countries. 





British Possessions. 


Total 


























Year. | ; - : Other | ot 
rete alas [eernad reve | n (epee tk 
Sessions. | SeSslons. 
1879... 39-20 | 31-81 | 11-00| 588] 4:86| 2-96 95°71 
1ss0—...| 47°98 | 29:19 | 8-70/ 5:30! 3:35 | 2-481 97-00 
1881 _...| 46°36 | 24°85 | 12:02 | 2:80] 262] 3-40! 92-05 
1882...) 41°35 | 21°40 | 17°04} 615] 2:57] 4:67] 93-18 
1883... | 48°78 | 20°59 | 11°42 | 4:80] 1°76] 4:80] 92:15 
1884 ..,.| 41:36 | 22°45 | 12°85 | 8-08] 2°73 | 5:22] 92-69 
1885 ..| 43°54 | 20°60 | 12:98 | 4:86] 2-20] 4:15] 88°33 
1886 _...| 38:35 | 23°52 | 11:64 | 10°09 | 2°72] 4:34! 90-66 
1887 _...| 37°61 | 25°77 | 10°94 | 9:40} 1:62] 3-66] 89-00 
1888...) 40°52 | 26-08 | 9-43 | 7-94) 1:88] 2:62] 88-47 
1889 —_...| 38-48 | 23:12 | 7°50 | 12°87| 1:79| 3:30] 87-06 











\ | 








Foreign States. 





Other 

















Year. Sen | | Total 
State | France. |Germany | Belgium.| China. | Foreign | Foreign 

tt States. | States. 
1879 esol ped OO 1) Ey 0°03 ae 0°24 2°25 4°29 
1880 ...|,_ 120 | 0:09 | 1°81 3°00 


1881...) 531 | 0°01} 0-07] 0-03]! 0-12] 2:41 795 
1882. ...|. 3°83 | 0:05] 0-06] 0-12] 016] 2°60 6°82 
1883 ...| 430] 0-12] 0-04] 080] 0-10] 2°49 7'85 
1884 ...) 1:98] 1:00] 0-23] 1:75 | O12] 2:23 7°31 
1885 ...| 5°88} 085] 017} 2:40] 012] 225} 11°67 
1886 ...| 3°32 | 0°95] 0-35] 2-71| 0-08] 1:93] 9°34 
1887...) 5:05! 0:46] 054] 3:01] 0-08] 1°86/ 11:00 
1888 ...| 4:99] 058] 061! 3-46] 0-04] 1°85] 11°53 
1889 ...| 4:85} 0-45 | 2:23} 3:11] 0-05] 2:25} 12°94 





























—_—_—— 


For Customs purposes imports are, as a general rule, set down yatuation of 
at their value in the Colony. Such, too, is the plan followed in 
regard to exports. Taking into consideration the circumstances of 


imports. 
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tmports set 
down at Sydney 
value. 


Imports exceed 
exports. 


‘The tariff. 
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the Colony, the system is a just one; for, assuming that goods 
imported have to be paid for in goods exported, the imports, if 
valued according to the ruling prices at the port of shipment, 
would be undervalued at the port of arrival by the amount of the 
freight and charges incurred. In order, therefore, to establish a 
fair comparison between the imports and exports, each must be 
taken at the value in the Colony. Under normal conditions the 
value of the trade inwards and outwards should be virtually 
equal. If the freight-earning vessels were owned in the Colony the 
excess would be on the side of the imports, but as comparatively 
little of the tonnage is owned in New South Wales the freight 
earned is small. On the contrary, a certain quantity of goods 
must be exported to pay for the carriage of the goods imported, 
and the amount of such represents the difference in the value of 
the goods purchased by the exports, as they leave the country 
where they are produced, and the value of the same goods landed 
in this Colony. 


The imports of the Colony, taken over a series of years 
greatly exceed the exports. The causes of this excess are chiefly 


two—the flow of British money to the Colony for investment, 


and the proceeds of loans floated by the Government for the 
purpose of carrying out public works. Were these importations 
to cease, the exports of New South Wales would exceed the 
imports ; for, not only would the Colony be required to send out 
the value of the goods imported, with their freight to its shores, 
but also the amount of interest payable on loans, the earnings 
of money sent here for investment, and the incomes derived 
by persons living abroad, from property held in the Colony. 


TARIFF. 

The tariff in force in New South Wales is more simple in 
character than that of any other important country, except Great 
Britain. At the close of 1886 it comprised specific duties on 175 
articles, with an ad valorem duty of 5 per cent. on the remainder— 
certain articles, about 100 in number, comprising chiefly food, raw 
material, and agricultural appliances, alone excepted. Since then, 
however, the tariff has been greatly modified, and now stands as 
follows :— 
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Schedule of Customs and Excise Duties, for 1890. 





Particulars of Receipt. Rate of Duty. 
IBACONCANUGH AlNSaac ame eneee cece ener cetera nese ..  Ib., 2d: 
Ey WOOGLOR IAN Seana cecsmona lane teoeeanets ? gallon d. 
Beer, ale, porter, ( J Ws ; os 
[REM DOULLOM mncstnccewn woe armas ares AC 9d. 
spruce, or other ; irae cea , Bete 
| For six reputed quarts or twelve reputed 
beer, cider, and — . 
eae Sie IN CSieea veer ai Seereeaecewhaees errs et - 9d. 
perry CWCi Great cece ee cee esd: 
Biscuits other thaniship= ccc ee seas eres eae eects ? tb., ld. 
Butter... <0: SS esuanc ued Mech chrnantlee ea cear ess Tea eee ctinee cere eR eee es ld. 
Candles per lb., or reputed package of that weight, and so in 
proportion for any such reputed weight, and stearine ... . 1d. 
Cemen triacs aesnee ranseeneenscseee ane sneer Sataemedemabaca rece eme vce barrel, 2s. 
CH CORC reo cacecce eee here econ eee Meee Ona rece TelaRI CER ee OEM ORG Y Ib., 2d. 
; Raw Or Kiln-driederscce cme wean on rar 3d. 
Chicory, dandelion, | , ; : i 2 
mr -- Roasted, ground, or mixed with any 
and 'l'araxacum 
OUNCIALLIClON 1. cece ee eee 3 6d, 
Chocol: ain or mixed with any other article, and 
chocolate creams. once cece tee cueec eran. Pech eefe esheets 7; 4d. 
Cigars..... een eee eee eee at eT Er Oe rote os 6s. 
Cigarettes (including wrappers) ...........se0 Sere seetonsesmenees f 6s. 
Cigars and cigarettes (ExXCisG)) ..1.5..0e.. sessed. eaten ae Sees Ode 
Corn flour and maizena .....ccccccccesceccecscccecseccecsssasee ceseees a ld. 
( Raw, without allowance for husks or shells ......... im od. 
Cocoa -, Prepared paste, or mixed with any other article 
| (Sees! Chocolaten) sec. wecsureeisesrcantecee tone ecto: as 4d. 
Coffec SORA Wivar eae note remecsor nanan nS iaiend canec once can eeem nareee a 3d. 
ee : . : 
U Roasted, ground, or mixed with any other article... 3 6d. 


Confectionery (including cakes, comfits, liquorice, liquorice 
paste, lozenges of all kinds, cocoanut in sugar, sugar- 


candy, succades, and sweetmeats) Oe tee a 20 
Essences, flavouring, and fruit, containing not more than 
Zoper Cent.cOl ProolSpilit eee eee eee eee # gallon, 4s. 
Containing more than 25 per. cent. of proof spirit ...... 9 14s, 
Miah GTied spreservied Or SAl Lin eene wee cteccee ee eae neces  tb., ld. 
Fruits, dried and candied, exclusive of dates...............cceees o. od: 
Gl (ORIQUiduAnd BYTUD min cenecuctesce eee ee cece eee e cwt. 3s. 4d. 
*WLUCOSE 4 aj: ~ 
(SOL Meese s ernest se teneer eee ue ements PP 5s. 
( Galvanized, in bars, sheets, or corrugated ......... WY ton, 40s. 
1) yo) tape Tronrand:steelwit6 aie ee ee - 20s. 
| Galvanized, manufactures (except anchors) ..... - 60s. 
Jams—per pound, or reputed package of that weight, and 
s0 In proportion for any such reputed weight............... Y tb., ld. 
Milk condensed,or preserved cna ctsccaea une. caneian smc nsein: - Lice 
Naphtha and gasoline ..... UGA aaah Maarten tects Pee re Y gallon, 6d. 
(MSOLOSCN Gras taae ac umrecenan co Men Taree ras 3 6d. 
Oilssexceptim lial Otherieeescsssunccccises cer ce seems teense ; 6d. 
black, cocoa- | In bottle— 
nut, and sperm} Reputed quarts..............cccccssscrcrsreeses W doz., 1s. 6d. 
and: palsy 4.) | sce DULOG spINUst- ances teas eeernee ren cnes ms 9d. 
L R eputed half-pints and smaller sizes ae ns 6d. 
Opium, and any preparation or solution thereof, not im- 
ported for use as a known medicine................cessereeees ¥ Ib., 20s. 
Paints and ( Paints and colours ground in oil .................. Y cwt., 3s, 


Varnish ( Varnish and lithographic VATNISDES weerncnceeasiwes y gallon, 2s. 
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Schedule of Customs and Excise Duties, for 1890—continued. 


Particulars of Receipt. Rate of Duty. 
( Sponeng POWGER Secituecoon: csnetseaus anne: -® ib, a 
lasting POwderns, .scscneccissccss tees. ones. 1d. 
Powder and shot Dynamite and Lithofracteur ............... 7 ld, 
MOG accor sen ccameeense oe ocmenme ten ccaae ww cwt., 5s. 
Preserves, * jellies, and fruits boiled in pulp or partially 
preserved other than by sulphurous acid ............46 oe ¥ Ib., 1d. 
Rices ner RI CCC ECO Er eee @ ton, 60s. 
Sago, tapioca, and semolina Seiaieaamurtesouervecceteronateatearen: ¥ ib., ld. 
SALE eoanccc erence eee ore ere Cae ee ETE Rene ee ? ton, 20s. 
Sarsaparilla 183 containing not more than 25 per cent. of 
oe Proof spirit:..--u.....2...-. sees eeeseeeeeeee see eeeres Y gallon, 4s. 
Bites If containing more than 25 per cent. of proof 
: BPILLG ers ccmcccscsencce seven comes oasucen sean oer 3 14s, 


(On all kinds of spirits imported into the Colony, the 
strength of which can be ascertained by Sykes’ 
Hydrometer. (No allowance beyond 16°5 shall 
be made for the under proof of any spirits of a 
less hydrometer strength than 16°5 under proof) 


SPAN) Sones ese icceut sem skee oo cevenicaeneneincecase nests proof gall., 14s. 
Geneva ........ Wis Uae Woe eB Ree ER OTERO Re CCE CR NaURE Geese ne 3 14s. 
GT rere ence emt ome eA CE AUC OR en cetera Ar 14s. 
LQUCULBisaecesieian oye iseea ea eeeninG Cabnakcoe etasaouicuses ots 56 14s. 
PRU pee eencerecerer teen crecues RO ee TO Oe E Or ah 14s, 
WDSc sence earners ieee seo carpeted roc seniten ciecnee ins e 14s. 
Manufactured in the Colony (Excise) .............. .-. rs 14s. 


Spirits { On all spirits and spirituous compounds imported 
into the Colony, the strength of which cannot be 





ascertained by Sykes’ Hydrometer .................. liq. gallon, 14s. 
Case Spirits—Reputed GON of two, three, or 
four gallons shall be ch 
| Two gallons and under as ae gallons. 
Over two gallons and not exceeding three as 


three gallons. 
Over three gallons and not exceeding four as 
four gallons. 





Methylated EL a nan aeartaeseaieeger senses teessa riser te tee Y gallon, 4s, 
Perfumed spirits, per fumed w ater, Florida water, 
WANG Day TOM wees comets tess cen erat est eeee eaten aes ¥ liquid gall. 15s. 
(GEVELNEC i eeerun wiescaenae heceenet newt scascuesteseeae: Seetes Y cwt., 6s. 8d. 
Seo OX-TOLMOLY, fcr se eeatcec sets scetesene sere r aches », 6s. 8d. 
gent | Raw..... ee CETTE RCCO ET TEPER OTT Or errr - 5s. 
of SOX -POUNCTY s..secce stash. PE RRS ae orera en Tacae ramets - 5s. 
Molasses and treaclenoc case sce ee eran aie ee » oS. 4d. 
os OXSTOHNENY ears eee aeieon eee creme nd ee rtes 5» on. 4d. 
DOr cconauccuct asistencia emecmesen secre Coss enmese nei ceesiecners  Ib., 3d. 
Timber (other than lath, building ( Dressed ............... aoe 100 ft., 3s. 
shingles, dyewoods, palings, un- | Rough and undressed yEanOG. 
dressed sandalwood, staves, and | Doors, sashes, and 
b 


casks in shooks). BNUGLCTB ices ceceiee see Each 2s. 





* Jellies included under jams. 
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Schedule of Customs and Excise Duties, for 1890—continued. 


Particulars of Receipt. Rate of Duty. 
Delivered from ship’s side, or from a Customs 
bond, for home consumption—Manufactured, 
inmanutactured and SUuUUcw a .cctetn scenes ss # |b., 3s. 
Unmanufactured, entered to be manufactured in 


the Colony. At the time of removal from a 


| 

Tobacco 4 Customs bond or from an importing ship to any 
| licensed tobacco manufactory for manufactur- 
ing purposes only into tobacco, cigars, or 

CIGATEECES 2.0... cee secseeccecacnvesccscosecscscoesseeecs Is. 

SHECP WASH 2.0.0... sess ccersecsseenraseersessseceresweerere Ns 3d. 

USK OISO eae area onan cmeicesmee na eren ee earte soemsan sie ar ee ICR ATE 
(Sparkling—For six reputed quarts or twelve 

TEPUted PINtS............sereceressssrsrorseesee sveveeers sesverveeres 10s. 

Wines... { Other kinds ........ Oe OC OE # gallon, 5s. 
| Other kinds, for six reputed quarts or twelve 

L reputed pints............se0ccccssccscnsseansrceccereesens ae sorwvevees 5s. 


The chief articles from which Customs revenue is derived are 
fermented and spirituous liquors, tobacco, tea, and sugar. ‘The 
revenue from spirits stood at 10s. per gallon until 1879, when it 
was raised to 12s., and in 1887 the duty was fixed at 14s. per 
gallon for ordinary, 15s. for perfumed, and 4s. for methylated Customs Duties 


—Spirits. 


spirits. ‘The revenue derived from imported spirits during the 


past twelve years was :— 


Revenue from Imported Spirits. 








Quantity on which 

















Year. duty was paid. SARE area es 
tallons. £ 
1878 1,089,191 | 10s. 544,596 
1879 1,031,989 | 10s. and 12s. §21,273 
1880 999,744 | 28: 599,847 
1881 1,103,101 | 12s. 661,861 
1882 1,154,720 12s. 692,832 
1883 1,194,650 | 12s. 716,790 
1884 1,239,495 12s. 743,697 
1885 1,204,790 | 12s, 722,873 
1886 1,161,628 | 12s, 696,977 
1887 P21 Ol 1285, 1485, 108. 759,608 
1888 1,178,293 14s, and 15s. 806,938 
1889 1,164,360 14s. and 15s. 804,426 
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Colonial distilled spirits are subject to an excise equal to the 
duty on imported spirits. In 1884 the quantity subject. to excise 
was 17,709 gallons, on which £10,625 waspaid. In the following 
year the quantity fell to 14,242 gallons, and the amount of excise 
to £8,545. In 1886 the quantity fell still further, being only 9,733 
gallons, and the excise £5,846; but in 1887, notwithstanding the 
increased duty levied, the quantity subject to excise increased to 
15,762 gallons, and the amount of duty to £10,754, and a still 
further advance to 17,111 gallons was made in 1888, the duty 
amounting to £11,978. In 1889 the duty collected amounted to 
£16,691 on 23,844 gallons of spirit distilled. 


Still wine is subject to an import duty of 5s. per gallon, and 
sparkling wine to 10s. per gallon. The import of the first named 
is less now than it was ten years ago, but owing to the increase 
in the duty in 1879 from 4s. to 5s. per gallon, the Customs 
revenue has been fairly maintained. The amount of still wine 
imported during 1889 was 149,200 gallons, on which £37,300 
duty was paid. The quantity of sparkling wine on which duty 
amounting to £10,663 was collected was 21,326 gallons. 


The growing favour in which Australian wine is held will 
probably have the effect of checking any considerable importations 
of foreign wine, and no large increase in the amount of duty, 
beyond that now received from such wine, can therefore be 
expected. The duty on sparkling wine was raised to 10s. per 
gallon in 1879, at which rate it now remains. The quantity 
imported shows a fair increase up to the end of 1885; but the 
recent general depression having probably limited the amount of 
money available for luxuries of this kind, the duty paid has of 
late years somewhat fallen. 


The import of ale and beer was larger during 1889 than in any 
previous year, reaching 2,806,802 gallons, of which 1,141,838 gal- 
lons were in wood, and 1,664,964 in bottle—the duty on the 
former being 6d. per gallon, and on the latter 9d. The total revenue 


derived from the import duty on beer during 1889 was £80,031. 








REVENUE FROM TOBACCO. 
Amongst other alterations in the tariff was the imposition of an 
excise duty on beer made in the Colony. The duty is at the rate 
of 3d. per gallon, and was collected for the second half-year of 1887, 
and amounted to £63,565, the quantity on which duty was paid 
being 5,085,217 gallons; in 1889 duty amounting to £118,940 
was collected on 9,515,200 gallons. As a set-off against the duty 


thus imposed, those levied on hops and malt have been removed. 


The duties levied on tobacco imported into the Colony during 
1886 were, on the manufactured article, 3s. per Ib. ; on tobacco 
for manufacturing purposes, ls. per ib. ; on the leaf, 3s.; and on 
The excise on tobacco made in the 


In 


practice, however, the excise on cigars manufactured in the 


cigars and cigarettes, 6s, 
Colony was ls. per tb., and on cigars and cigarettes, 2s. 6d. 
Colony is not enforced. These cigars are made chiefly from 
imported leaf, on which a duty of 3s. per tb. has already been 
levied. The excise duty on manufactured tobacco was, however, 
The total 
amount of duty collected on tobacco and cigars during 1889 was 


£231,008. 


increased during 1887, and now stands at Is. 3d. 


Excise duties were first levied on tobacco manufactured in the 
Colony in 1884, and the amount collected since then has been :—. 
SSS erecceecencssces £68,000 USOT Mevcccostcnccrances £127,545 
LSSOmieccccdceneeseaens 106,658 SSS ioeccececscneneces 128,899 
WSSGar eenccctun tunes 102,212 TSB OR ioe rectuace ces 123,212 

The revenue derived from cigarettes has been trifling, reaching 


£1,000 only in the last three years :— 


BSS ir secsseonese ese: £490 ASST case eeeccenscctss £1,284 
LSSO Fir ieces econ ces 863 UVSSS eerie aunecsssersis 1,038 
NSSO races essences 668 SSO ccnwserssonisacececes 1,150 


During the last few years since the duty was increased the 
revenue derived from the imported leaf has steadily declined, its 
place being supplied by leaf grown in the Colony. ‘To meet this 
falling off, the excise duty levied on colonial-made tobacco entered 
for home consumption was increased, as already stated, to Is. 3d. 


per tb. If the American leaf, which is subject to a duty of Is. 


per tb., were used exclusively in the manufacture of tobacco in 
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the local factories, the actual duty paid on the finished product 
would have been, previous to the alteration in the tariff, 2s. per hb., 
and 2s. 3d. since the alteration, as against 3s. for the imported 
article. Such, however, is not the case—large quantities of 
locally-grown leaf are used, and the absolute amount of duty paid 
on the tobacco made in the Colony, otherwise than cigars and 
cigarettes, was ls, 33d. in 1885, 1s. 34d. in 1886, 1s. 534d. in 


1887, 1s. 64d. in 1888, and ls. 633d. in 1889. 


The duty on tea has remained at 3d. per tb., and the amount of 
revenue per head derived from the duty has varied very little from 


year to year. ‘The revenue received from this source for the last 


- ten years was :— 


Revenue from Tea. 


Year. Amount, | Year. | Amount. 
L So 
1880 74,042 1885 98,915 
1881 86,212 1886 105,979 
1882 87,829 1887 106,815 
1883 75,719 1888 100,617 
1884. 100,053 1889 108,954 


Refined sugar coming into the Colony is subject to a duty 
of 6s. 8d. per cwt., but the quantity of this class of sugar 
imported is comparatively small, amounting to 1524 tons during 
1889. 


but notwithstanding this duty, and the large area of the Colony 


Duty is levied on raw sugar at the rate of 5s. per cwt., 


adapted for sugar-growing, the imports are considerable. 
o od oD) 


Revenue from Raw Sugar. 











Year. Quantity. Amount. Year. | Quantity. | Amount. 
Cwt. £ Cwt. £ 
1880 228,172 57,043 1885 554,064 38,516 
1881 187,548 46,887 1886 484,592 121,148 
1882 182,356 45,589 1887 520,192 130,048 
1883 203,496 50,874 1888 470,668 117,667 
1884 591,632 147,908 1889 642,880 160,720 








CUSTOMS REVENUE COLLECTED. 
Sane eo 

Specific duties are levied on other articles besides those just 
mentioned, as will be seen by the list already given ; the articles 
which yielded most revenue in 1889 being bacon and hams, 
£11,535 ; butter, £7,849; candles, £12,084 ; cement, £17,539 ; 
cheese, £7,451; cocoa and chocolate, £8,589 ; confectionery, 
£6,602; fish, £18,666; galvanized iron, £30,205; galvanized 
manufactures, £13,245; iron and steel wire, £11,293; jams 
and jellies, £13,369 ; condensed milk, £13,962; kerosene oil, 
£30,730; oils, £21,724; salt, £20,900; timber, £59,628 ; and 
explosives, £8,014. 

Though more lightly taxed through the Customs, the revenue 
derived from this source is larger in New South Wales than in 
any of the other Australasian Colonies, with the exception of 
Victoria. During 1889, the revenue derived from the Custom- 
house, exclusive of excise, harbour dues, &c., in each Colony in 
Australasia was— . 

New South Wales... £1,905,883 Western Australia ... £171,990 


Wictoriaw.c..c..csscenes 2,735,300 New Zealand ......... 1,523,924 
Queensland............ 1,406,798 PASIMNAliGece eco caeecies 309, 762 
South Australia...... 529,433 


Customs Revenue collected at Sydney, Outports, and Inland 


Stations, during the year 1889. 


























Stations. | Amount. | Stations. Amount. 

£ aa. £ ee 
BYANCYsccs.cssuccee. | 1,895,018 5 5 | Newcastle ........... 132,018 0 1 
ADOT eae sees cee 28,135 6 10 | Richmond River ...| 109 13 2 
Barringuns.. se 673 14 6 | Swan Hill Crossing 716 1 4 
Boggabilla ......... 67 7 44 Thackeringa and | 
BOurkGa.ics..cceecen: 21,444 12 1] Silverton. ..... 0. we LOS 238820 
Cobar ce. eee 1,565 15 3 | Tocumwal........... | 2,009 8 7 
COrowAtecec eras 6,218 10 9 | Tweed River ...... | 134 1 9 
Deniliquin... ...-.0 10,900 10 7 | Wallangarra......... | 676 9 10 
Bdenvc cee 42 4 3] Wentworth ......... 11,887 10 6 
HOUSLODG eee rece: 1,189 15 O]| Wilcannia............ 13,244 3 3 
Gratton cncicescr 321 18 9] Willyama ...........| 63,144 17 5 
HLOWLONG Wiens 1,129 17 8 | Wollongong ......... 164 3 4 
Moama etc ccn cee Ser iyane vie 2! =. 
Morneth ier creer: 24,870 14 11 £/ 2,241,881 6 11 
Mulwala ..... enh LV fee co Soe 

| 








The amount of revenue collected by the Customs, including 


excise, during each of the last ten years, is given in next page. 
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Revenue collected by the Customs Department during the Ten Years, 1880-89. 





















































| | 

Particulars of receipt, 1880. 1881. | 1882. 1883. 1884. 1885. 1886. 1887. 1883. 1889. 

£ £ £ £ | £ £ £ £ £ £ 
Wines @nd:epiritecrcs.. ccc coc eee 641,911 709,882 | 745,491 768,792 808,045 786,545 752,070 815,844 866,894 864,692 
Ale and beer. ees eee nde once 31,567 84,579) 41,574] 46,972] 53,209] 61,202 69,097 | 132,778} 193,556| 198,971 
LODACCOrrecietein nis istry a cnteinstlemeiclerieistel ets 97,396 126,827 | 128,657 128,894 | 207,037 267,804 267,882 310,268 336,913 355,370 
ROR eerie leiccia sc clerey teratieetesicle crele cletereteiseierersterte 74,042 86,212 | 87,829 75,719 | 100,053 98,91E 105,979 106,815 100,617 108,954 
Coffee and chicoryrrsc cena ee ee 10,983 10,610 10,850 10,638 | 13,406 13,542 13,188 13,127 10,664 11,255 
SUGALerercterccrclen iso eierersicticlels a sivelers cieeient ae 60,055 50,949 49,254 54,175 153,894 144,448 125,869 134,913 121,947 166,157 
Methylated’ spirita:c...csscc.ccn scone ene 1,102 1,341 1,673 1,776 1,980 2,116 2,407 3,281 4,124 4,388 
Oplunie. fea pee OS eee 10,940 13,068 12,961 14,135 20,413| 23,075 22,148} 21,683 22,052] 24,258 
TRICO Wetoctateye crcciciocteeie cetaeicers acts sreleteieneterereters 10,300 15,069 15,224 13,855 17,193 15,835 17,533 18,478 19,081 17,480 

Malt ands NODS irc.cclee cre eines ceieiee 13,390 15,753 18,939 17,266 18,304 20,410 30,366 POA ZANT irc ciereeioo nai bitsicce’siore 
Dried fruitawee ccna oe ear 37,027 57,857 | 51,522] 50,597] 62,017] 54,400] 50,919] 56,347] 58,554] 55,523 
Specilic GUses*.... cae eee cee eee 176,162 244,345 280,015 266,579 336,119 380,673 429,157 351,300 394,166 250,334 

ACI VAlOLEM Wactecincisial siete etereieiaeise este MECN oe Hodes |; Moone) Gonode. ll -cdaacor | | magne: 277,227 | 226,743 Si leemettcnvers 
Pilotage secon coe eee eee 14,462 20,463} 26,455] 30,508 32,124] 31,739] 31,716]  28,628| 36,797] 39,377 
Harbour and light rates .................. 8,197 10,330] 18,553] 14,599 16,249| 16,389 15,610} 14,676| 19,416] 19,540 
Removal dueS ...........ccceeec cscs ceeecs 2,022 2,698 4,034 4,377 4,319 4,290 4,708 4,297 5,465 6,457 
Tonnage and wharfage rates .............. 6,974! 14,177 8,909 7,096 7,895 7,396 6,973 7,059 6,945 8,293 
TO&xXcOMiChinesemencccdswcatccirn cece cenit amen 960 8,520 | 12,200 10,740 10,600 12,840 17,980 4,710 100 
Bonded warehouse license fees ............ 6,097 | 7,031 6,350 | 6,565 6,961 7,164 8,662 | 8,766 8,401 8,752 
Miscellaneous receipts ..........ccscccsece 1,289 2,064 2,573 3,220 6,363 5,741 6,629 | 5,070 3,969 | 2,704 
OWL Toc aves cin cleccis cis eicicec einever 1,203,916 | 1,424,165 1,514,263 | 1,527,868 | 1,876,321 | 1,952,265 | 2,250,975 | 2,291,477 | 2,214,274 | 2,242,605 





| 
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FARES AND FREIGHTS. 

Looking at the extensive passenger traflic and shipping trade of 
New South Wales, it would naturally be expected that a liberal 
scale of fares and freights would be in force, and this will be 
found actually to exist. In many instances, indeed, the inter- 
colonial rates have been extremely low, owing to the keen competi- 
tion among the various steamship companies. The following figures 
will give an idea of the average passenger rates during 1889 :— 


New South Wales Port.—Bateman’s Bay, £1 10s. first-class, Colonial Fares. 
£1 second-class ; Byron Bay, £2 10s. ; Clarence River, £2 and £1; 
Eden, £2 and £1 ; Gosford, 4s. ; Kiama, 7s. 6d. and 4s. ; Macleay 
River, £1 10s. and 15s.; Manning River, £1 10s. and 15s. ; 
Nambucca River, £1 10s. and 15s. ; Newcastle, 6s. 6d. and 3s. ; 
Port Macquarie, £1 10s. and 15s. ; Richmond River, £2 5s. and 
£1 2s. 6d.; Shoalhaven, 15s. and 10s. ; Ulladulla, £1 and 10s. ; 


Wollongong, 5s. and 2s. 6d. 


Australasian Ports.—Adelaide, £6 10s., £4 10s., and £2 10s. ; tntereolonia. 
Albany (King George’s Sound), £14, £10, and £7 10s. ; Auckland, 
£10 and £5; Bowen, £8 and £5; Brisbane, £3 and £1 10s. ; 
Bundaberg, £5 and £2 10s.; Cooktown, £10 10s. and £7; 
Hobart, £2 and £1; Maryborough, £4 10s. and £2 5s.; Mel- 
bourne, £2 5s. and £1 5s.; Mourilyan Harbour, £10 5s. and 
£6 5s.; Normanton, £16 and £10; Port Darwin, £18 and £9 ; 
Port Pirie, £4; Rockhampton, £6 and £3 10s.; Thursday 
Island, £10 to £15, £5 to £9, and £6 ; Townsville, £8 and £5 ; 


Wellington, £10 and £5 10s. 


European Ports.—Bremen, £57 10s., £30, and £14 ; Brindisi, Fares to Europe, 
£55 to £65, and £30 to £35; Gibraltar, £65, £40, and £20; 
London, £55 to £70, £30 to £37, and £17 17s. ; Marseilles, £55 
to £65, £30 to £40, and £20; Venice, £55 to £65, and £30 to £35. 


Eastern Ports. —Aden, £45, £30, and £15 ; Bombay, £40 and Fares to Eastern 
Ports. 


£25; Calcutta, £40 and £25; Colombo, £40 and £25; Hong 
Kong, £33 and £15 ; Japan, £75 and £40 ; Java, £26 and £15 ; 
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Penang, £50 and £30; Port Moresby, £22 10s. and £14; 
Shanghai, £75 to £45 ; Singapore, £30 to £55, and £15 to £30 ; 
Mauritius, £53, £35, and £17; Port Said, £55 to £63, £30 to 
£34, and £19 8s.; Reunion, £52, £35, and £17 12s. 

Pacific Ports.—San Francisco, £30 and £16; Honolulu, £40 
and £20; Fiji, £12 10s. and £7; Noumea, £7 to £10, £4 to £7, | 
and £3 12s. 


Fares by Sailing Vessels.—Java Ports, £18; Bombay and 
Calcutta, £20 ; Callao, £25 ; Cape of Good Hope, £20; Honolulu, 
£15 ; London, £35 to £40; Manilla, £20; Mauritius, £20 ; San 
Francisco, £15 ; Shanghai, £20; Singapore, £18; Valparaiso, 
£25 ; Yokohama, £20. 

The freights paid for the carriage of wool to London deter- 
mine, within certain limits, the freight of most other produce. The 
present average cost of carriage of greasy wool to London is 4%;d. 
per lb.; in 1834 the average was somewhat over 3d. Information 
regarding freights is not available for early years, but since 1857, 
as the following figures show, the freights on wool have been very 
low, and remarkably steady. The values are in every case for 
sailing ships, as the practice of shipping wool by steamers was 


by no means general until very recent years :— 


Freights on Pressed Greasy Wool per lb. 





one, 








Year. | Freight. Year. | Freight. | Year. | Freight. 
1857 éd. 1868 ea. 1879 4d. 
1858 3d. 1869 hd. 1880 ind, 
1859 2d. 1870 ad. 1881 id. 
1860 $d. 1871 $d. 1882 #d. 
1861 8. 1872 «| &d. 1883 hd. 
1862 $d. 1873 | $d. 1884 #d. 
1863 8d. 1874 | $d. 1885 8d. 
1864 $d. 1875 #d. 1886 $d. 
1865 id. 1876 | 4d. 1887 3d. 
1866 $d. 1877 | ¥d. 1888 nerd: 
1867 4d. 1878 xsd. 1889 y5d. 





The following table of freights calls for no particular: comment, 
as prices have remained fairly uniform for several years, except 


when slightly altered by temporary causes :— 





Year. Vessel. 





Sailing 


{ 
1884- ( 
Steam / 


(| Sailing 


on —_—jes- as 


Steam 


Sailing 


Steam 


- 


1887 1 


( 


1888 - 


Sailing { 
rllin¢s { 
{ 


Steam 


~o.- 








Sailing 1 
f 


| Steam 


~~ 


( Sailing f 
1889 - a 
(| Steam | 


eee em 





| 
{ 
| 


Freicuts from Sydney to London per sailing and steam vessels. 


Wool (Greasy). 


per lb. 


From 3d. to 3d. 


Average, +d. 
From 3d. to éd. 
Average, ord: 


From id. to 2d. 


Average, ;%d. 
From 
Average, ;,d. 


. 5 8 
From 4d. to 3d. 


Average, 3d. 
From 32d. to #d. 
rernaoe 8 
Average, 8d. 


From 4d. to 3d. 


Average, 3q. 


From 3d, to ‘d. 


Average, 4d, 


From ;5, to 7d. 
Average, 2d. 
From 3d. to 3d. 
Average, 8d. 


From ; 
eeraces 3d. 
From 1d. to | $d. 
Average, 5d. 


2d. to 3d. 


; to 4d. 


Tallow. 


per ton (20 cwt.) 


| From 32/6 to 40)- 
| Avera Ze, 35'6 
| From 40}- ‘to 45]- 
Average, 42/6 


From 25/- to 40}- 
Average, 31/- 


r 
40]- 


From 20]- to 25/- 
| Average, 23/- 


t 30/- 


| From 22/6 to 30/- 
Average, 26/- 
From 30/- to 45/- 
Average, 36/6 


From 25/- to 45]- 
Average, 37/- 
From 30/- to 52/6 
Average, 42/6 





From 25/- to 45]- 
Average, 33/6 
From 25]- to 50]- 
Average, 37/6 





Copra. 


Leather. 


per ton (20 cwt.) | per ton (20 cwt). 


From 40/- to 50/- 
Average, 45/- 


eee e een eeee 


From 35!- to 40]- 
Average, 37/6 


From 25!- to 30)- 
Average, 28/- 


From 25/- to 35]- 
Average, 30/6 


ee 


From 47/6 to 50/- 
Average, 49/- 


MK IK Ye 


| From 32/6 to 50/- 


Average, 33]- 


50]- | 





From 30/- to 45/- 
Average, 37/- 
From 40/- to 60]- 
Average, 50/- 


\ 40/- 
From 40/- to 45/- 
Average, 42/6 


From 30/- to 35/- | 


Average, 33/- 
From 30/- to 70/- 
Average, 50/- 


from 30/- to 35/- 
Average, 33/- 
From 40/- to 50/- 
Average, 45/- 


From 30/- to 45/- 
Average, 36/- 
From 35/- to 50/- 
Average, 42/6 


From 27/6 to 45/- 
Average, 36/6 
From 40/- to 60/- 
Average, 50/- 











: : : . | Measurement 
Hides. Preserved Meats. | Gnade 
| per ton (20 cwt.) per 40c. feet. per 40 c. feet. 
| From 15/- to 20/- | From 25/- to 30/- | —.......... 
Average, 17/6 Average, 2/6 | 9 2.2... 
Were From 25/- to 40/- | From 25/- to 40/- 
aenitae eiite Average, 33/6 Average, 32/6 
| From 15/- to 20/- |) OF /. : 
| Average, 17/6 |) et aa 
ee | a 
; 15/- 25/- 25/- 
rom 30/- to 70/- | 2 fs 
; 17/6 (| From 30/- to 70, From 30/- to 70, 


zu Average, 44/- | Average, 44/- 


| From 15/- to 20/- re ’ 
| Average, 16/6 25/ 25/ 
| 


BGO OC Ore ml (pep Conca Average, 35/- 
; 20/ (| From 25/- to 30/- | From 25/- to 30/- 
f z UY] Average, 26/6 Average, 26/- 
eeere ee eenee ; 30/- 60/- 
From 15/- to 20/- |} 92/6 {| From 20/- to 25/- 
Average, 16/- 7 {| Average, 22/6 


Vivo yOr Cie Jah eo Cie wye (dij, -) coords 


From 25/- to 45/- 
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PART X. 


Settlement. 


HE systems adopted for the settlement of an industrial popu- 
lation on the lands of New South Wales have been many, 
and have differed widely according to the various stages of the 
Colony’s progress and development. In the first period of settle- 
ment land was alienated by grants, orders, and dedications, the 
power of disposing of the Crown lands resting solely with the 
Governor. In this way grants, frequently of extensive areas, 
were made in favour of naval and military officers and men, and 
free immigrants. Regulations for the sale of lands and town 
allotments were promulgated on the Ist of August, 1851, in which 
the principle of sale by auction was introduced, the minimum price 
of country lands being then fixed at 5s. peracre. This minimum 
was raised to 12s. per acre in the year 1839, and two years after- 
wards it was increased to 20s. in the district of Port Phillip, the 
minimum price of 12s. per acre being resumed for the whole 
Colony in the following year. It was again increased in 1843 to 
20s. per acre, with liberty to select at the upset price country 
portions offered and not bid for, or when the deposit was forfeited. 
The principle of selection appears therefore for the first time at 
that date in the land legislation of New South Wales, but limited 
to portions of land already measured for sale at auction. This 
system lasted until the abrogation of the Order in Council, and 
the introduction of new legislation by the Parliament of New 
South Wales. The following data show the progress of land 
alienations at various epochs up to the date upon which the Act 
of 1861 became law :— 


acres 
Area alienated under Surveyor-General Oxley previous 
LOM SU January Oconee teed meer eaanrere 1,617,542 
Total area of land alienated as per return and Govern- 
MERLE MAD WIGS) eros ner eete eee Peer ene neue eUeeER 4,418,758 


Total area of land alienated in all forms previous to 1861 7,338,539 





OCCUPATION OF LANDS. 








The conditions of colonization greatly altered under the powerful 
attraction of the gold-fields, and after the first excitment of the 
rush for gold had died out the question of land settlement had to 
be dealt with in an entirely new spirit, to meet the wants of a 
class of immigrants of a different type to those contemplated by 
former enactments, the result being the passing of the Crown 
Lands Act of 1861, under the leadership of Sir John Robertson. 
Before this Act became law the conditions of settlement rendered 
it difficult for men of small means to establish themselves with 
fair chances of success. The new measure aimed at facilitating 
the settlement of an industrial agricultural population, side by 
side with the pastoral tenants, and, with this view the Act intro- 
duced a principle entirely new to the land legislation of the 
Colony, namely, that of free selection, in limited areas, before 
survey. ‘To this privilege was attached the condition of bond fide 
residence, and the land was to be sold at a fixed price, payable 
by instalments, or partly remaining at interest. The principle 
of unconditional sales was, however, maintained, and during the 
twenty-three years the Act of 1861 was in operation there were 
sold 23,470,140 acres conditionally, and 15,572,001 acres by 
auction, 1mprovement purchase, or otherwise without conditions ; 
the total area alienated being 39,042,141 acres. Ina very large 
number of cases the land selected, or purchased, reverted to the 
State, so that the absolute area sold, or in process of sale, when 
the Act of 1884 came into force, amounted to only 32,819,023 
acres, besides 7,338,539 acres alienated previously to 1861. 


The occupation for pastoral purposes of the waste lands of 
New. South Wales was at first allowed under a system of yearly 
licenses. Under the old squatting regulations any person was at 
liberty to apply for such a license to occupy runs the extent of 
which was only limited by the boundaries of the surrounding 
stations, the licensing fee being fixed at £10 per year for a 
section of 25 square miles, or 16,000 acres in extent, £2 10s. 


per annum being charged for every five additional square miles. 


ay 
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The Imperial Act of the 9th March, 1847, which rendered it law- 
ful for the Queen, by any Order in Council, to make and establish 
such regulations as should seem meet for the sale and occupa- 
tion of the waste lands, was immediately followed by an order 
introducing an entirely different system in the legislation for the 
pastoral occupation of lands in New South Wales. Hitherto the 
tenure had been a yearly one, and the fee was paid on the extent 
of land occupied by the squatter. For this system was substituted 
a fixity of tenure of the leases, and the license was calculated 
upon the stock-carrying capacity of the runs. Under the regula- 
tions promulgated in 1847 the country was divided into three 
parts—the settled, the intermediate, and the unsettied districts. 
For the latter division the term of the pastoral leases was fixed at 
a period of fourteen years ; in the intermediate division this term 
was reduced to eight years, and in the settled districts the yearly 
tenure was retained. The licensing fee was charged at the rate of 
£10 for 4,000 sheep, or a proportional number of cattle—which 
was the minimum at which the stock carrying capabilities of a run 
could be assessed—and £2 10s. was charged for every additional 
1,000 sheep or the proportion of cattle which the run was esti- 
mated to carry. In the settléd districts lands were let for pastoral 
purposes only, in sections of not less than 1 square mile in area, 
the annual rental for each section being fixedat 10s. The holders 
of alienated lands were permitted to depasture their stock upon 
Crown lands adjoining their holdings free of charge, this permission, 
however, constituting only a commonage right. The Occupation 
Act of 1861, which abolished the Orders in Council, inaugurated 
a new system, which limited the tenure of pastoral leases to five 
years in the unsettled, and intermediate or second-class settled 
districts, leaving the whole of the pastoral leases oper to the 
operations of the free selectors. The evils resulting from this 
system led Parliament to adopt in 1884 the measure at present in 


force, the provisions of which, with regard to pastoral occupation, 


are described further on. 








LAND LAWS NOW IN FORCE. 


CROWN LANDS ACTS OF 1884 AND 1889. 


The Act of 1861 was, after many amendments, finally super- 
seded by that of 1884, with the supplementary enactment of 
1889. Though differing widely from the former Act in many 
important particulars these measures maintain the principle of 
free selection before survey, but with one essential difference. 
Under the original Act the whole area of the Crown lands 
of the Colony was thrown open to free selection, and the 
lands held under pastoral leases were not exempted from the 
operation of the law. Thus were created considerable difficulties 
between the two principal classes of settlers—the squatters and 
the selectors. While maintaining the principle of selection before 
survey, the aim of the Acts of 1884 and 1889 was to give fixity 
of tenure to the pastoral lessees and obtain a larger rental from 
the public lands, at the same time restricting the area sold uncon- 
ditionally. The Act of 1884 became law on the Ist January, 
1885, and that of 1889 came into operation on the Ist of 
December of that year. 
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Free selection 
before survey. 


Under these measures the whole Colony is subdivided into cea 


three natural divisions, each of which is further subdivided 
into various land districts, one or more such districts forming 
local divisions, the administration of which is entrusted to a 
Local Land Board, composed of a chairman and not more 
than two assessors. In each land district resides a land agent, 
whose duty is to receive all applications for land, in accordance 
with certain regulations having the force of law. The decisions 
of the Local Land Boards may be appealed against to the Land 
Court. The composition of the Land Court involved one of the 


principal innovations introduced in the land legislation of the 
Colony by the Act of 1889; by its constitution and powers it is 
intended to free the administration of the law from political 
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interference. This Court is composed of a President and two 
members appointed by the Executive, whose decisions in matters 
of administration have the force of judgments of the Supreme 
Court; but whenever questions of law become involved, a 
case may be submitted to the Supreme Court, either upon the 
written request of the parties interested, or by the Land Court 
acting of its own accord. The judgments given on this appeal 
are final and conclusive. The conditions of alienation and pastoral 
occupation of Crown lands differ in each of the three divisions 


above named. 


EASTERN DIVISION. 


The eastern division has an area of 60,452,000 acres, and 
includes a broad belt of land comprised between the sea-coast and 
a line nearly parallel thereto. This line starts from a point mid- 
way between the small settlements of Bonshaw and Bengalla on 
the Dumaresq River, on the northern frontier, and terminates at 
Howlong on the river Murray, and thus embraces the coastal 
district of the Colony, as well as the northern and southern table- 
Jands. In this division lie all the original centres of settlement, 
and the markets of the Colony are more readily accessible to it 
than to the other districts. In it, moreover, is to be found some 
of the best agricultural land of the Colony. For these reasons, 
the conditions for the purchase and occupation of the Crown lands 
are more restricted than is the case in the central and western 
divisions ; nevertheless, every person above the age of 16 may, 
upon any part of the Crown lands not specially exempted 
from purchase, select an area from 40 to 640 acres in extent, 
together with a conditional lease of contiguous land, which 
cannot exceed thrice the area of the conditional purchase. ‘The 
price demanded by the State is a uniform one of £1 per acre, 2s. 
per acre being deposited on making the application, and the rest 
paid by instalments of 1s. per acre per year, together with interest 
of 4 per cent. on the unpaid balance. The instalments begin at 
the end of the third year, though the whole of the balance may 


EASTERN DIVISION. 








be paid in one sum at the selector’s option, when the instalments ; 


fall due. The selector is required to reside for a term of five 
years, and, within two years from the date of occupation, to 
fence the boundaries of his conditionally purchased land with a 
substantial fence, and maintain the same in good order and con- 
dition. Upon application to the Land Board, however, the 
selector may be allowed to substitute other improvements of a 
permanent and substantial nature in lieu of fencing. On the 
completion of his term of continuous residence the selector is at 
liberty to conditionally purchase additional areas contiguous to 
his original purchase, in extent from 40 to 640 acres, and 
may, if he has also a conditional leasehold, purchase the whole 
of the area of the said leasehold, and, in the case of addi- 
tional purchases, the conditions as to residence are not required, 
though that of fencing remains unaltered. Any person over 16 
years of age may select, and married women, judicially separated 
from their husbands, are also allowed to select in their own right. 
Minors taking up lands adjoining the parents’ selection may fulfil 


the conditions of residence under the parental roof. 


Conditional leaseholds.—The conditional leasehold, in conjunc- 
tion with a selection, may be held for a period of fifteen years, ata 
yearly rental fixed by the Local Land Board, subject to the 
approval of the Minister, and under conditions of fencing within 
two years of the date of the confirmation of the application, the 
one fence, however, being allowed to enclose both the conditional 


purchase and the lease. 


Conditional leases may at any time during their currency be 
converted into additional conditional purchases, and the term 
of residence on both the original purchase and the lease together 


need not exceed a period of five years from date of application. 


Non-residential conditional purchases.—Land may be selected 
free from conditions as to residence, but the terms under which 
land may be thus taken up are more stringent than when the 


purchase is a residential one. In the first place, the area is 
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limited to a maximum of 320 acres, and no additional conditional 
purchase may be made except for such additional areas, which, 
together with that of the original purchase, do not exceed this 
maximum, and no conditional lease may be granted. The property 
must be fenced in within twelve months after survey, the value 
of fencing not being included in that of the permanent improve- 
ments, which must be made within five years after survey, to the 
extent of £1 per acre. Moreover, the price demanded by the 
State has been fixed at £2 per acre, the deposits and subsequent 
instalments being likewise double the sum required to be paid in 
the case of ordinary conditional purchases. Lastly, no person under 
21 years of age may select under this clause, and no person having 
already taken up a non-residential selection, may be permitted to 
make any other conditional purchase whatsoever under this Act. 


Special areas may also be reserved from the operations of the 
ordinary conditional purchase clauses of the Act, and may be 
thrown open to selection under different terms as to payment, and 
with or without the condition of residence. But, in such special 
areas, the price of the land cannot be less than £1 10s. per acre, 
if the selector elect to fulfil the condition of residence, non-resident 
purchasers being charged double the price demanded from the 
former, and the maximum area of one such purchase is fixed 
at 320 acres. 


CENTRAL DIVISION. 


The central division of the Colony embraces an area of 55,460,000 
acres, extending from north to south between the western limit of 
the eastern division and a line starting from a point on the Mac- 
intyre River, where it is crossed by the 149° of east longitude, 
and following this river and the Darling to the junction of Mara 
Creek ; thence along that creek to the Bogan River, and across to 
the river Lachlan, between the townships of Euabalong and Con- 
dobolin, along the Lachlan to Balranald, and thence to the junction 


of the Edward River with the Murray, on the frontier of Victoria. 





WESTERN DIVISION. 





The central division thus embraces the upper basin of the Darling 
River in the northern part of the Colony, and portions of those 
of the Lachlan, the Murrumbidgee, and the other affluents of the 
Murray in the south. This territory has, hitherto, been mainly 
given over to pastoral occupation ; but there is every warrant for 
supposing that agricultural and pastoral pursuits could successfully 


be carried on, side by side, over a considerable part of it. 


Conditional purchases and leases.—In this division land may be 
conditionally purchased under the same terms as to residence, 
fencing improvements, price, and mode of payment as required in 
the eastern division; but the limit of an individual selection 
has been fixed at 2,560 acres, with a corresponding increase 
of the conditional lease to three times that area. The acreage 
which may be purchased without residence, as well as the conditions 
in regard thereto, are the same for the central as for the eastern 
division. 

In special areas the maximum extent of a selection has been 


fixed at 640 acres in the central division. 


WESTERN DIVISION. 


The western division comprises the whole of the land situated 
between the western limit of the central division and the South 
Australian border. It embraces an area of 79,970,000 acres, 
watered entirely by the Darling River. This part of New South 
Wales is essentially devoted to pastoral pursuits. Water conserva- 
tion, irrigation, and occupation, may in time counteract climatic 
conditions and irregular rainfall, and make agriculture possible 
over this large area, as its soil is adapted to the growth of any 
kind of crop. But legislation in regard to occupation and settle- 
ment of the district is based upon the assumption that for many 
years there will be little inducement for agricultural settlement. 
Therefore, conditional purchases, except in special areas, are not 


allowed. Pastoral settlement, in this division, is encouraged in 


the form of homestead leases. 
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Pastoral leases.—Under the Act of 1884, the squatters, who had 
hitherto held runs under leases which did not exempt the land 
from the operation of the free selection system, were invited to 
surrender their leases to the Crown, and submit to the subdivision 
of the unalienated portion of their runs into two equal parts. The 
one part was returned to the Crown lessee, under an indefeasible 
lease, for a fixed term of years, according to the geographical 
division in which the run was situated, while the remaining 
portion was leased under annual occupation licenses, renewable 
from year to year, remaining open for selection under the home- 
stead lease clause. The Crown Lands Act of 1889 did not 
interfere with these provisions, but the tenure of pastoral leases, 
in the western division only, was fixed at twenty-one years at a 
rental determined upon an assessment made for seven years and a 
reassessment made every seventh year of the lease’s currency, the 
term of twenty-one years being susceptible of extension for a 
further period of seven years if the land has been improved in a 
satisfactory manner. In the central division the term of pastoral 
leases extends to ten years, and in the eastern division to five 
years only ; in each case the rent is determined by assessment, but 
no minimum is fixed in any division. In the central division an 
extension of five years may be granted to the holder of a pastoral 
lease. Upon the expiration of a pastoral lease, the lands comprised 
therein may be re-let, or may be subdivided and let by auction, 
or tender, as a pastoral lease, or may be resumed by the Govern- 
ment, and all improvements on the land at the expiration of the 
lease become the property of the Crown, without compensation. 

Occupation licenses.—Besides the leases for a fixed period thus 
granted to run-holders of half the unalienated portions of their 
runs, licenses may be granted to occupy resumed areas or vacant 
lands. In this case the application for such occupation license 
must be made at the time of applying for the pastoral lease, and 
a deposit made at the rate of £2 per section of 640 acres, part 
of which sum may be refunded when the license fee is fixed by 


the Minister, after appraisement. These occupation licenses are 








HOMESTEAD AND SCRUB LEASES, 








granted only for a term of one year, and do not exempt the land 
from the operations of other clauses of the Land Act. 


Homestead leases.—In the western division, homestead leases 
with a currency of fifteen years may be granted within the 
resumed areas or vacant lands. The portion which may be taken 
up under this clause cannot be less than 2,560 acres, nor more 
than 10,240 acres. These leases are granted upon application 
at the Lands Office, and on payment of a deposit equal to ld. 
per acre of the area applied for. The applicant must reside 
upon his lease for a period of at least six consecutive months 
during each of the first five years of his lease. During the 
first two years of occupation the lessee must enclose the whole 
of the lease, with a fence according to a prescribed design ; but 
the Land Board may grant an exemption from fencing any 
natural or other boundary under certain circumstances, provided 
other substantial improvements are erected in lieu thereof. On 
the expiration of the term of fifteen years, above mentioned, an 
extension of seven years may be granted, if it appears to the Land 
Board that the carrying capacity of the land has been improved, 
or that the conditions imposed by the Act have been satisfactorily 
fulfilled and the land benefited. At the end of the final term the 
homestead lease may be again leased as such by auction or tender, 
but the out-going tenant is not entitled to compensation for 
improvements. Persons who obtain homestead leases are, how- 
ever, required to pay for existing improvements on the land thus 
leased, at a valuation made under the direction of the Local Land 
Board. Holders of pastoral leases are not permitted to hold home- 
stead leases, neither can any person hold, or cause to be held on 
his behalf, more than one such lease. 


Scrub leases.—Besides pastoral and homestead leases, other 
leases are granted under the Act for special purposes. On the 
recommendation of the Local Land Board the Minister may 


declare any Crown lands wholly or partly covered with scrub or 


noxious undergrowth, to be scrub land, and such may be leased for 


as 
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a term not exceeding twenty-one years, and in areas not exceeding 
10,240 acres, and not less than 640 acres to any person, subject 
to rental fixed by assessment. Every holder of a scrub lease is 
required to commence destroying the scrub within three months 
after the commencement of the lease, and take all such steps for 
this object as the Local Land Board may from time to time direct. 


Lands covered with snow during part of the year may be leased 
in areas not less than 1,280 acres, and not exceeding 10,240 acres, 
for a term of seven years, with a right of extension for three 
years more, subject to an annual rental determined by the Local 
Board. Lands which, in consequence of their inferior character or 
isolated position, may not have been held under tenure, or have 
been abandoned, may be leased by auction or tender for a period 


not exceeding twenty years. 


Upon application by the holder of a pastoral lease for permission 
to bore or search for water upon the land held under an occupation 
license, an area not exceeding 10,240 acres in one block on the 
resumed area may be temporarily exempted from sale or lease, 
and in the event of artesian water in sufficient quantity being 
discovered, the said area may be held under a fixed lease, the 


term of which may not exceed the currency of the pastoral lease. 


Annual leases are also granted for pastoral purposes in areas not 
exceeding 1,920 acres for any Crown lands, by auction or tender, at 


a minimum upset annual rental of £2 for every section of 640 acres. 


Residential leases may also be granted for periods not exceeding 
fifteen years, of areas not exceeding 10 acres of Crown lands within 
gold and mineral fields to holders of miners’ rights and licenses, 
for the purpose of bond fide residence, upon such terms as may be 


prescribed as to rent, erection of fences, and buildings. 


In addition to the various forms of alienation and occupation 


of the Crown lands described above, land may be sold in the 
three divisions of the Colony under the following provisions :— 


Auction sales. 





Crown lands, not exceeding 200,000 acres in the 


aggregate for the whole Colony in any one year, may be sold by 
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auction. The upset price for such land is notified by the Minister, 
and is fixed by law at not less than £8 per acre for town lands, 
£2 10s. for suburban lands, and £1 for other lands. A deposit 
equal to 25 per cent. of the purchase money is required, and the 


balance must be paid within three months after the sale. 





Purchases on gold-fields\—On_ gold-fields any person in duly Gold-field 


authorized occupation under the Mining Act may purchase the nt 
portion so occupied, without competition, in virtue of the improve- 
ments made on the land, at a price to be fixed by the Land Board, 
being not less than at the rate of £8 per acre for town lands, and 
£2 10s. for suburban or other lands, or £2 10s. for any area less 
than 1 acre; but the maximum which may be so purchased is one 


quarter of an acre for town lands, and 1 acre for other lands. 


Special sales, without competition, in the case of rescission of Special sales. 

water frontages, reclamation of land by proprietors of adjoining 
lands, and in other special cases, may also be made under conditions 
which are at the discretion of the Minister for Lands in the metro- 
politan district, and of the Local Land Boards in the other districts. 
The Act also provides for special leases on the shores of the sea, 
lakes, harbours or rivers, as well as for cutting and removing timber 
from Crown lands. 


LAND REVENUE. 
Since the year 1862, when the Lands Alienation Act of 186] Revenue | 
receiy ed since 
came into force, there has been received into the National Treasury ‘°° 


from the proceeds of lands alienated the following sums :— 








Amount 


Description of Land Alienated. received. 


£ 
Lands alienated before the lst January, 1862 (approximate), 1,818,312 
Lands sold in fee-simple, from lst January, 1862, to 31st, 
DECOM DET LOGO orrre cere ree ane eRe 15,373,869 
Deposits, interest, and balance of purchase money on lands) 
sold conditionally from Ist January, 1862, to 3lst 
Precewiber 21 O60 rc reen ee tanies ace esekice eel ne eee ae seen teen 14,246,429 





Total amount paid into the National Treasury...) 51,438,610 
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At the close of 1889 there remained due to the State, on 
account of unpaid balances on land conditionally purchased, a sum 
of about £12,306,620 ; so that the total amount of sales from 1862 
to the end of 1889 was £41,926,918 in all. During the same 
period the area of land disposed of by sales was 33,148,184 acres ; the 
average rate per acre for lands of all kinds sold was, therefore, about 
£1 5s. The number of selections paid up in full and the amount 
received therefrom from the date of the coming into force of the 
first Crown Lands Act of 1861, to the 3lst December, 1889, 
according to a return specially prepared by the Treasury authorities, 
were 17,515 selections, and £1,863,285 respectively ; the number 
of selections and amount of outstanding balances, as distributed 


under the principal Land Acts, were as follow, at the latter 











date :— 
Act. | Selections. | Amount. 
a + —— = oe iene 
aS Be ask. 
Under 25 Vic. No. 1, 1861, at 5% ...| 33,526 2,084,752 7 2 
Under 39 Vic. No. 13, 1875, at 5% ...| 60,494 4,496,945 19 4 
Under 48 Vic. No. 18, 1884, at 4% .. 45,099 5,724,921 12 8 


Ota Lneaerinas casio: 139,119 12,306,619 19 2 


From the returns published by the Department of Lands it 
would appear that from 1862 to the close of 1889 the total number 
of individual selections applied for was 217,499, covering a total 
area of 27,870,641 acres. Of these, 17,515, or 8 per cent., have 
become absolute freeholds, 139,119, or 64 per cent., are still in 
process of alienation, and 60,865, or 28 per cent., have been either 
declared void or forfeited under the provisions of the various Land 
Acts. It is not possible to ascertain exactly the proportion which 
the actual number of distinct rural holdings bears to that of 
individual selections, but it is evident that the numerous portions 
taken up as additional conditional purchases greatly reduce the 
number of holdings, whilst the gradual absorption of a very large 


number of selections by the pastoral tenants of the Crown, 





RURAL SETTLEMENT. 








principally in the central and western divisions of New South 
Wales, have greatly contributed towards the present state of the 


subdivision of the alienated lands. 


The total area of land sold in fee-simple, and for which deeds 
were issued to the close of 1889, was 22,912,664 acres; the 
area granted for religious, scholastic, and other public purposes 
was 3,113,393 acres; and the area in process of alienation 
under the system of deferred payment was 17,574,059 acres, 
making a total of 43,600,116 acres; there remained then a balance 
unalienated of 152,282,034 acres. This last figure includes an 
area of 6,822,485 acres under conditional lease, which is virtually 
a form of sale. The area leased to pastoral tenants and others 
comprised 137,496,040 acres, and that leased to miners under the 


Mining Act, 202,899 acres, subdivided as follows :— 


can) 


Area held under Pastoral Leases at the close of 1889 ... 66,932,480 


Occupation Licenses at the close of 1889 55,619,840 





Ap Conditional Leases oF 6,822,485 
i Homestead Leases x 4,545,920 
-s Annual Leases o 3,567,475 
op all other leases under the Land Act ... 7,840 
oe Leases under the Mining Act...... .. 202,899 

A Wo: 4 We es RR Oe Or ETE T 137,698,939 


so that out of the total available area of the colony, viz., 195,882,150 
acres, there were either leased or sold 181,299,055 acres, leaving a 
balance of only 14,583,095 acres, representing chiefly the land 
reserved alike from sale and lease, as well as the area of country 


not suitable for settlement. 


RURAL SETTLEMENT—HOLDINGS. 

Excluding land held by the tenants of the Crown, there were 
on the 31st March, 1890, 47,620 holdings of 1 acre and upwards 
in extent. Fourteen years previously these holdings numbered 
39,639. The increase amounted to 20:1 per cent., while the 
area comprised in the holdings advanced from 18,210,796 to 
41,042,629 acres, or 125-4 per cent. ‘There has been a very marked 


tendency to increase the area of individual holdings during the 
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past ten years, and this tendency is visible during the whole period 
over which the records extend, as may be seen from theaccompanying 
table. In 1887 and 1888 the average area declined considerably. 
This may be easily accounted for, as a result of the stoppage 
of the auction sales of Crown lands, which was one of the main 
features of the land policy inaugurated in 1861. The tendency to 
increase 1s again observable since 1889, probably owing to an 
augmentation in the number of large selections or consolidated 
holdings in the central district of the Colony, consequent upon 
the extension of the maximum areas of land which may be taken 
up by individual selectors under the provisions of the Crown 
Lands Acts at present in force. The number of holdings of from 
700 to 3,000 acres each shows an increase of 414 since 1888 :— 


Average Area of Holdings. 





—+—_ 











Year ended Average size of Year ended Average size of 
31 March. holding. 31 March, holding. 
Acres. Acres. 

1876 315 1884 817 
1877 459 1885 813 
1878 451 1886 862 
1879 564 1887 817 
1880 569 1888 798 
1881 691 1889 853 
1882 703 1890 862 
1883 712 


The increase shown between the first and last years of the 
above series amounts to 547 acres, so that the average extent of 
holdings is now 173°6 per cent. larger than in 1876. This 
result is, in a certain measure, due to the facilities afforded to 
pastoral occupiers by the improvement clause of the Crown Lands 
Act of 1861, and its subsequent amendments, which permitted 
them to purchase at the rate of £1, and subsequently at £1 5s., 
per acre, in sections from 40 acres to 640 acres, areas which they 
had improved to the extent of £1 peracre. But it is attribu- 
table also, and in a large degree, to the vast areas of Crown lands 
offered fer sale at public auction, which almost invariably fell into 
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the hands of the Crown tenants on whose runs they were situated. 
Up to the close of 1882, when a check was first given to this form 
of alienation, there had been disposed of by public auctic.. 
10,995,120 acres, whilst the area acquired under the improvement 
clauses amounted to 2,305,938 acres. At the date above mentioned, 
a total area of 35,478,346 acres had been alienated throughout 
New South Wales, of which 29,113,246 acres were sold subse- 
quently to the Act of 1861, and of this area 13,301,058 acres, or 
a little more than 45 per cent., were parted with under the auction 
sules and improvements clauses, in the proportion of nearly five 
acres sold at auction to one bought under the improved purchase 


clauses. 


The next table shows the average area of holdings in various 
electorates, and it will be seen that in the Riverina district the 
average sizes of holdings reach the largest figures, being 6,973 
acres in the electorate of Sturt, 6,827 acres in that of the 
Murray, 6,220 acres in the Balranald, 3,141 acres in the Mur- 
rumbidgee, 2,328 in the electorate of Wentworth, and 2,151 
in the Hume electorate, or a mean of 4,607 acres for the whole 
district. The electorates of Bourke, the Gwydir, and the Namoi 
closely follow, with the respective averages of 4,272 acres, 2,176 


acres, and 2,052 acres. 


In the semi-pastoral and semi-agricultural districts of the central 
division of the Colony, with the exception of the electorate of 
Gunnedah, in which the average size of holdings attains 3,700 
acres, this mean is much smaller, the Bogan, Grenfell, Forbes, 
Monaro, and Queanbeyan averaging 1,594, 1,403, 1,142, 1,037, 
and 971 acres respectively. In the eastern division, and in that 
part of the Colony which was first settled, comprising the valleys 
of the Hawkesbury, Nepean, Hunter, and Shoalhaven Rivers, and 
the country around Goulburn and Bathurst, the area of holdings 


becomes further reduced, and, immediately around the centres of 


population, the averages are still smaller. Thus in the elec- 
torates of Argyle, East and West Macquarié, Orange, Patrick’s 
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Plains, and the Richmond and Eden, the averages lie between 716 
and 330 acres, while, in those of Kiama, Hawkesbury, Central 
Cumberland, and Goulburn, they fall to between 121 and 38 acres. 
The Upper Hunter is an exception, as the average size of holdings 
there reaches the high mean of 1,303 acres. The high average of 
the electorates of Tamworth and Gloucester is owing to the fact 
that the freehold estate of the Australian Agricultural Company, 
originally of 1,000,000 acres, is mainly comprised within the 


limits of these electorates :— 


Average area 
of holdings. 


Average area of Holdings in the various Electoral Districts 


in the year 1889. 














Electoral Districts. | Area. | Electoral Districts. Area. 

| Acres. Acres 

AI DUT Vitae, veces setae connete: | PAGE MISCICAVe ran cscactocoas ese 169 
Argyle ..... FUERA Deaaeee eveeeuen 6614) Macquarie Hastinz........... 367 
Balvanaldtewcecoree eee | 6,220 a Wrestuerncs nce 408 
Boganacecsntc er ae | 1,594 | Maitland East ............... 180 
BOOTOWAS eee ciansatianestacece | SSS be LOlON Gain ccc otec terse 662 
Bourke Gircrccsucen cee nate SOF el Ce MONATO acco saccoee ecceaee 1,037 
BTAIG WOOd ee cnr seer eee | 4697 Motpethonencc.csessnrienc es 102 
CAMGONY ers ccs eee cee 26821 UN eet cen se eects 366 
Carcoar Weieecceiics ce orn Oe G40 ster bher Murray orc. cecncn ee 6,827 
Clarence iin, aicnouacceseoracee: | 130 | The Murrumbidgee ......... 3,141 
Central Cumberland ......... | DOMiee-Lhe Namo sec since 2,052 
Durham eevee sees | 412) aVhe Nepean: vii... 7-5s.c.060: 185 
Hideniern cesveonecteee teases 486 | Newcastle ... .........c...00. 224 
Morbos-scnencconne secon 1,142 | New England ........,...... | 891 
Glen sinnesiin se sccccnii ess 718 | Northumberland ............ 244. 
Gloucester corcc.scccsscressess el Sli ies Orangvesicncccencc ciate. 455 
Goulburnice <2... ore $8 |. Patrick’s Plains: ............ 716 
Grafton: stan sserccess | 230] Queanbeyan ..............00. 971 
Grontelliran.csccsccnren cee ieee 1,403 | The Richmond ............... 330 
Gundagaicicccisr ancien. 1195.4) Shoalhaven. <37...3.- cscs: 236 
Gunnedahied.. 8c cee SH OO MEMS CULbur ce cece eer cecene eee: 6,973 
GW GIR secrete nneen DW Gale Lem WOU a nerccsasuencen: 1,114 
Hartley ancscvcdees cciecses eee O42 Lee entennolde c-ccce.uacenscies 422 
Hastings and Manning..... | ALGaiee LOM beset ccc teens: 578 
Hawkesbury, : jeccscssses cones. UU Stree wellington ne. ccewd ce 640 
TRUM Ce ee aaron ecsc on cei eceates 2,151 Weentworthiie. sc e- cn e 2,328 
ELURECD scaverscocsohesenoscencoees | ZOOP VWiilCannia mn. ete leeds cece 665 
SEU DDGD cascnncauceenents V GUStopaVA OLLOIN Dice accnicecae sees 193 
Dllawatran...c:. Me eaeees| TZN ey ABS EAINB eee cceacases << 788 
Inverell merc scatnses crsceeens | O40 TS YOUNG acres sree secnconess 893 
WSU RIND We ny cesone seuccrns cats 121 | Metropolitan ........ ...... 24 
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Comparing the number of existing holdings of various sizes with 
those of the year 1879, when the particulars were first recorded, 
it will be found that those under 15 acres have increased 46°56 per 
cent. ; those from 15 to 200 acres have scarcely advanced. Between 
200 and 400 acres the number of holdings shows a very small 
increase ; those from 400 to 1,000 acres increased 37:97 per cent. ; 
from 1,000 to 2,000 acres the increase was 80°77 per cent. ; from 
2,000 to 10,000 acres it was 92°55 per cent. ; while in the largest 
class of holdings, from 10,000 acres upwards, the increase in number 
has been over 101 per cent. during the ten years. ‘The subjoined 
table shows the number of holdings in various classes in each year 


of the period named :— 


Holdings of Various Sizes. 










































































Acreage. | 1879. | 1880. | 1881. | 1882. | 1983. | 1884. | 1885. | 1886. 1887 1888. | 1889. 

| | } | | | a. 
Under 15 acres 4,974) 5,550] 5,186) 5,124 5,164) 5,400) 5,877) 6,612) 7,088) 6,880) 7,200 
15 to 200 .....| 21,302 | 20,645 | 20,861] 20,007 20,161) 20,998 21,167 21,288 21,651] 21,503 22,048 
200 to 400 ....| 6,199] 5,854 | 5,758| 5,760, 5,969 6,363, 6,285, 6,382, 6,481) 6,612| 6,774 
400 to 1,000 ..| 4,964] 4,833] 4,959] 5,559, 6,031} 6,497, 6,617| 6,792] 6,778 | 6,750] 6,849 
1,000 to 2,000... 1,212] 1,467 | 1,470] 1,550, 1,667] 1,886 1,811) 1,948 2,010] 2,089) 2,191 
2,000 to 10,000 940] 1,229| 1,176 1,297) 1,350) 1,413 1,406 1,458) 1,618 1,774] 1,810 
wands. t| 827] 414] 440 tes 461} 513, 563| 552| 566| 580} 658 
a ae ae | | | 3 fis 
Total ..../39,918 |39,992 |39,354| 39,760| 40,793, 43,079 43,726 44,932 46,142| 46,197| 47,620 








| 








The holdings under 15 acres in extent are, generally speaking, in 
the vicinity of towns, and consist mainly of gardens or orchards, 
and the increase of 46 per cent. is what would naturally be 
expected from the increased demand for their produce by a large 
population. The least satisfactory feature in the table is the fact 
that the number of holdings of moderate size remains much the 
same. In 1879 the total holdings having an area from 15 to 400 
acres, amounted to 27,501, and in 1889 to only 28,822, showing a 


On the other hand, the larger holdings 


very slight advance. 
Q 
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have increased to a remarkable degree, so that, at the close of the 
year 1889 there were 11,508 holdings of 400 acres and upwards in 
extent, compared with 7,443 in 1879, or an increase of 54°61 per 
cent. in number in that short period. The area of holdings, as 


returned by occupiers, in each year since 1879, is given below :— 


ee  ———————————————————— 























waae Under 200 From 200 From 1,000 Upwards of Total Area 
z acres. to 1,000 acres. |to 10,000 acres.| 10,000 acres. | of Holdings. 
ne 
1879 1,890,293 | 4,950,938 | 5,692,576 | 10,187,796 | 22,721,603 
1880 1,821,700 | 4,732,507 | 7,126,309-| 14,084,802 | 27,765,318 
1881 1,816,674 | 4,811,634 | 6,990,311 | 14,073,589 | 27,692,208 
1882 1,800,881 | 5,217,109 | 7,605,536 | 16,090,823 | 30,714,349 
1883 1,811,483 | 5,586,273 | 8,131,955 | 17,823,287 | 33,352,998 
1884 1,898,803 | 5,905,810 | 8,198,178 | 19,032,713 | 35,035,504 
1885 1,903,360 | 6,018,57 8,340,872 | 21,346,794 | 37,609,596 
1886 1,848,141 | 6,152,331 | 8,817,814 | 19,907,883 | 36,726,169 
1887 1,984,940 | 6,181,374 | 9,480,412 | 19,170,765 | 36,817,491 
1888 1,948,345 } 6,242,597 | 10,258,966 | 20,972,187 | 39,422,095 
188¢ 2,105,555 | 6,352,325 | 10,417,449 | 22,167,300 | 41,042,629 








Enclosed land. The area of unenclosed land in 1876 amounted to nearly two- 
fifths of the whole area of the holdings ; but, in the beginning of 
1889 the proportion had fallen to considerably less than one- 
fifteenth, the area unenclosed at that period being only 2,677,953 
acres out of a total of 41,042,629 acres occupied. This result is 
due partly to the operation of legislation, and partly to the saving 


of labour which fencing enables occupiers to effect. 


Present stateot_ The foregoing remarks naturally lead to an examination of the 


settlement. BAe ; Once 
statistics which indicate the present state of the settlement of the 
alienated land in New South Wales. For this purpose it will be 
necessary to extend this inquiry successively to the various parts 
of the Colony, and to follow, as much as possible, the order in which 
they were opened up and settled. 

Metropolitan The electorates which are embraced within the area of the 

Electorates 


metropolis and its suburbs are necessarily outside the limits of 


excepted. 








HOLDINGS NEAR THE METROPOLIS. 
ee ee ee ee 
this examination, as it is not intended to inquire intc the present 
condition of urban settlement ; but it may be stated, nevertheless, 
that as regards the subdivision and the distribution of landed pro- 
perty in the city and suburbs of Sydney there is now little 
difference between this and other much older communities. In 
the electorates immediately surrounding the metropolis, where the 
first attempts to colonize were made, the collected statistics of 
settlement disclose a very different state of things. 


The first division under consideration embraces the country 
extending to the foot of that range of mountains which was so 
great a barrier to the expansion of colonization in the early days 
of the settlement of New South Wales. It will be seen from 
the following tables that there are in all these districts three 
distinct classes of holders of alienated land :—(1) Those who 
occupy their own freehold; (2) persons occupying holdings 
which they rent from the freeholders ; and (3) owners of land 
who rent from other private owners lands which they work in 
addition to their own freeholds :— 


Districts adjacent to Metropolis. 








Number of Holdings. 


Area— Area— 




















at eOrorate. = = ® ete a Freehold, | Leasehold.| 7°tal. 

rl aig | baie. | es 

2 an |eos iS 

fe eas 

No. | No. | No. | No. acres. aeres. acres. 
Central Cumber-/1,629 238 59 {1,926 | 67,440 | 41,305 | 108,745 

land. 

Camden ...... ..... 1,010 552 178 1,740 | 318,556 | 147,274 | 465,830 
Hawkesbury ...... 567 | 213 68 | 848 | 76,958 | 23,501 | 100,459 
Nepean ............ 486 180 52 718 | 68,361 | 64,572 | 132,933 
Wollombi ......... 614 | 157 80} 851 | 131,455 | 32,557 | 164,012 
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Thus, in this part of New South Wales, an area of 971,979 
acres is alienated in holdings over 1 acre in extent, representing 
22-7 per cent. of the total area of these electorates, which is com- 
puted at 4,282,240 acres. Of these, 662,770 acres, or 68:2 per 
cent., are in the occupancy of the owners of the land, whilst 
309,209 acres, or 31°8 per cent., are leased to tenant occupiers. There 
are 4,306 holders occupying their ‘own freeholds, 1,340 tenants, 
and 437 persons who both own and rent portions of their holdings. 
It is in the electorate of the Nepean that the greater proportion 
of leased lands is to be found, as out of a total alienation of 
132,933 acres, 64,572 acres, or 48-6 per cent., are leased. 

In the electorates of Central Cumberland and Camden the 
proportion of land held by private tenants decreases respectively 
to 37:9 and 31-6 per cent. of the alienated area in each electorate, 
and the proportion was further reduced to 23-4 and 19°8 per cent. 
in those of the Hawkesbury and the Wollombi. 

Advancing to the northward the Hunter River District 1s 
reached, where the rural alienated lands are at present held by 
the various classes of occupiers according to the statement given 


below :— 
Hunter River District. 








Number of Holdings. 








Ow | . . 
Electorate. ke gy BES | ae Rear hear Total. 
i} Sn nS | $ 
iS 2S | 238| 8 
BE | ea} ees| © 
oa | 
l 
No. | No. | No. | No. | acres. acres. acres. 
Morpeth. ...c. cc 128 | 292 16 | 436 25,406) 19,176 44,582 
E. Maitland ...... 60 | 123 25 | 208 11,396} 26,075 37,471 
W. Maitland ...... | by 19 4 40) 215 501 716 
WIUNtOr wees. esse 294 | 225) 46 565 64,755| 53,332] 118,087 
Upper Hunter .../ 1,035 15 §9 11,199 |1,499,905) 61,825 1,561,730 





Patrick’s Plains...| 379 | 201 48 | 628 | 365,480} 84,491! 449,971 
Durham ............ 312 | 262 | 81 | 655 | 199,446} 70,094 | 269,540 
Gloucester ......... 331 109 46 | 486 | 496,615] 140,746 | 637,361 
Northumberland..| 148 85 | 12 | 245 | 47,522} 12,299) 59,821 





SS 


The city and suburbs of Newcastle, forming the Newcastle 
electorate, are not included in this division, which contains a 
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total area of 6,264,760 acres, of which 3,179,279 acres, or 50:7 Area alienated. 
per cent., are alienated among 4,462 land-holders, so that the 
average area of holdings in this part of New South Wales is 712° 
acres. Of the area thus alienated 2,710,740 acres, or 85:27 per 
cent., are in the occupancy of the owners of the land; and 
468,539 acres, or 14°73 per cent., are occupied by private tenants. 
In the farming electorates of East and West Maitland, the 
Hunter, and Morpeth, the proportion of land held by tenant occu- 
piers is considerable, amounting to about 70 per cent. of the total 
area alienated in both East and West Maitland, and to 45:2 and 
43 per cent., respectively, of the area alienated in that of the 
Hunter and Morpeth. In the rich grazing district of the Upper 
Hunter, where some of the finest estates in New South Wales are 
situated, the land has remained in the possession of the descendants 
of the original grantees, who consolidated their estates by taking 
advantage on a large scale of the auction sale and improvement 
clauses of the Land Act of 1861, and now but 61,825 acres, or 
about 4 per cent. of a total alienated area of 1,561,730 acres, are 
held by tenant occupiers. In the electorates of Durham, Gloucester, 
Northumberland, and Patrick’s Plains the proportion of land 
occupied by the owners decreases from a maximum of 81:'2 per 
cent. in Durham, to a minimum of 77°9 per cent. in Patrick’s 
Plains, of the total area alienated. That held by the tenant occu- 
piers consequently increases from 18°8 to 26 percent. In this 
district there are 4,462 holdings; of these 2,704 were occupied 
by the owners of the land, 1,391 held by tenant occupiers, and 
367 persons own a part of their holdings, and rent another part 
from private owners. 


Although the settlement of the Colony extended from the 
Cumberland District and the Hunter River Valley inland towards 
the central tableland of New South Wales, the examination of 
the present state of the occupation of alienated land in the 
northern and southern coastal electorates will here take precedence, Coastal 
in order that a clear insight into the development of settlement in 
the three great natural divisions of New South Wales, viz., the 


Coast, the Tableland, and the Western Division, may be obtained. 
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In the South Coast Districts, from the Metropolitan electorates 
to the southern portion of the Colony, alienated rural lands are 


occupied in the manner illustrated in the following table :— 


South Coast. 





Number of Holdings. 


Area— Area— 





ves of 
Electurate. = = 8 Eas a Freehold. | Leasehold. Total. 
a es S 
No. | No. | No. | No. | acres. | acres. | acres. 
KMUAMS cen cesen eee: 237 | 308 76 621} 32,389 | 438,005 | 75,394 
Illawarra ......... 230:| 257 65 552| 33,464 | 33,191 | 66,655 
Shoalhaven......... 516 | 441 | 103 | 1,065] 181,251 | 70,257 | 251,508 
Na@en=.30...2-.1-c. 128 | 1,242 | 535,027 | 69,114 | 604,141 


940 174 





The area of alienated land is shown to cover 997,698 acres, 
or 27°5 per cent., of the total area, 3,622,400 acres, of this portion 
of New South Wales; the quantity of land occupied by the 
proprietors themselves being 782,131 acres, or 78°4 per cent., and 
that leased to tenant occupiers being 215,567 acres or 21°6 per 
cent. of the area alienated. In the Kiama electorate, out of a 
total of 75,394 acres alienated, 32,389 acres only, or 43 per cent., 
are occupied by the proprietors of the land; whilst 43,005 acres, 
In that of Ila- 


warra 33,464 acres, or 50°2 per cent., are occupied by the owners 


or 57 per cent. are held by tenant occupiers. 


of the soil, and 33,191, or 49°8 per cent., by tenant farmers. 
In the district of Shoalhaven some 70,257 acres, or 28 per 
cent., of a total area alienated, amounting to 251,508 acres, 
are held under tenancy, and 181,251 acres are occupied by the 
owners of the land, whilst in the Southern District of Eden only 
a small area, representing 11°44 per cent. of the total quantity 
alienated, is occupied by tenants. There are altogether in these 
electorates 1,923 occupiers of their own freeholds, 1,180 tenants, 
and 377 landholders, occupying both leased and freehold lands, a 
total of 3,480 occupiers, whose aggregate estate would cover 997,698 


acres. 
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In the Northern Coast Districts the occupation of the country aoe 
istricts. 
has extended rapidly of late years along the banks of the fine 
rivers which empty into the Pacific Ocean. Figures regarding this 


district will be found below :— 


North Coast. 





Number of Holdings. 











Sut j= rea— 
Sr ahi aoa 3 | 8g \£8s| 5 Frechold, | Leasehold,| Total. 
S$ | 28 |ex8| 3 
ee Aa J E i § m 
Ay 
No No No No acres. acres. acres. 
Hastings and 
Manning......... 11,114; 381 72 | 1,567 | 270,239 | 64,320 | 334,559 
Macleay............. 769 | 336 95 | 1,200} 163,150| 39,269 | 202,419 
Gyatton ccc 482 226 56 764 | 158,449 17,023 | 175,472 
Clarence ...........:: 488} 277 51 816 | 83,487] 22,965 | 106,452 
Richmond ......... 1 1,610| 390 79 | 2,079 | 634,377 | 52,586 | 686,963 





Of all the districts of New South Wales the Northern Coast Senay 
electorates exhibit the best and most satisfactory results as 
regards the settlement of the Crown lands. Nowhere else has 
the great object of the Act of 1861—to settle an industrious 
farming population on the soil—been better fulfilled. The total 
number of land-holders is 6,426, of whom only 1,610 are tenants, 
whilst 4,463 occupy their own freeholds, and 353 work both their 
own land and additional areas rented from private owners. The 
total area alienated in this rich part of the Colony amounts to 
1,505,865 acres, or only 18 per cent. of the total extent of the 
district, which covers some 8,352,640 acres ; and the average area 
of holdings is 234 acres, ranging from 130 acres in the Clarence 
to 330 in the Richmond. The proportion of leasehold lands to 
the area alienated is comparatively small, there being only 
196,163 acres so held, or 13-03 per cent. of the total alienated 
area ; whilst 1,309,702 acres are in the occupancy of the owners 
of the land themselves. 
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In the districts of the Richmond and Grafton the area leased by 
private persons forms only 7°6 and 9°7 per cent. respectively of the 
area alienated ; and the maximum is reached in the Clarence, where 
21°6 per cent. of the settled rural lands is occupied by tenants. 
From the above a pretty clear idea may be obtained of the 
present state of the rural settlement in the valleys of the coastal 
rivers of New South Wales, and in all that part of the Colony 
which extends from the sea to the first slopes of the Great 
Dividing Range. Geographical features and climate are the main 
elements in determining the occupation of the soil, irrespective of 
administrative boundaries. In this part of New South Wales 
the settlement of the Crown lands has proceeded in a way very 
different to that which obtained in the high tableland which 
extends from north to south across the Colony, and divides the 
rich agricultural valleys of the coastal rivers and their broken 
mountainous watershed from the monotonous and immense plains 
of the western district. Notwithstanding the richness of the soil, 
the want of water and an extremely arid climate render the 


western lands at present unfit for any industry but that of grazing. 


It would be erroneous to imagine, however, because the 
coastal region 3s better fitted for the purpose of the agriculturist, 
the dairyman and the fruit-grower, that the lands at present 
alienated are solely devoted to these industries ; the agricultural 
development of New South Wales proceeds very gradually, and 
even in the districts referred to only a small proportion of the 
settled area is under cultivation. 


After the difficulties raised by nature between the coast and 
the interior had been overcome, the pioneers of colonization 
penetrated to the central tableland, and thence extended to the 
south and the north, afterwards gradually overrunning the whole 
of the great western interior. At first they followed the course 
of the great rivers, and occupied, little by little, all the available 
land until, at the present time, only very inferior country remains 


unoccupied and unproductive. 
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The central tableland, comprising the electorates grouped around Cena les 
: . and, 
the cities of Bathurst and Orange was the first settled, and the 
occupation of the alienated lands, at the present time, is illustrated 


by the figures given in the following table :— 
Central Tableland. 


Number of Holdings. 














; Sod Area— Area— 
Moet < | 4 | EBS] a | Freehold. |Leaschold.| 7°tH- 
eo (as 
N No. | No | No. | acres. acres. acres. 
Kast Macquarie...| 445 | 183 70 | 698 | 168,609} 87,511} 256,120 
West Macquarie../ 193 | 235 54 | 482} 124,201) 72,677) 196,878 
Hartley 7. 378 66 42 | 486 | 142,251) 23,841) 166,092 
OranG6 xe. ccasce. 399 139 50; 588 161,761; 105,784 | 267,545 
IMG TEe ise. ee rcs: 968 | 233 | 101 |1,3802 | 415,372) 61,453] 476,825 
Wellington..... ... 453 | 50 | 34 | 537 | 317,334) 26,340| 343,674 
BOgan ee. ccteer sack 1,032 107 77 |1,216 |1,642,008) 295,792 |1,937,800 
TOLDOSiHe srs ces ceies: 650 41 25 | 716 | 752,214 65,267) 817,481 
II OLON ES esc ese sec. 665 90 43 | 798 | 494,250) 33,892 | 528,142 
CarcOar sy ccccrestt 835 | 151 84 | 1,070 | 597,400) 87,031 | 684,431 








The number of holders of rural lands in this part of New 
South Wales is 7,893, of whom 6,018 occupy their own freeholds, 
1,295 are private tenants, and 580 hold land both as free and 
lease holders. The area alienated is 5,674,988 acres, represent- Area alienated. 
ing 23 per cent. of the whole area of these districts, which is 
computed at 24,544,420 acres. The proportion of land occupied 
by the landowners themselves is 84°85 per cent., or 4,815,400 
acres; whilst 859,588 acres are leased to tenant occupiers. 
In the agricultural electorates of Orange and East and West 
Macquarie the proportion of land leased is considerable, 105,784 
acres out of 267,545 acres alienated in the Orange electorate, or 
39°5 per cent. are held by tenants; whilst in East and West 
Macquarie 160,188 acres, or about 35:3 per cent. of the settled 
area, are held in the same manner. The proportion gradually 
diminishes from 14:4 per cent. in Hartley, to 6:4 per cent. in 
Molong, as the country is less thickly settled, and is occupied 
principally for grazing purposes. 
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The conditions of settlement in the southern table-land do not 
greatly differ from those which obtain in the central districts, the 
principal feature being the greater proportion of holdings occupied 
by their proprietors—a class of small graziers who devote little 
attention to agriculture, and who in the majority of instances, 
have not yet complied entirely with the conditions under which 
they will become possessed of their holdings from the hands of the 
Crown. ‘The following will illustrate the state of settlement in the 


various electorates which compose this portion of the Colony :— 


Southern Table-land. 





ee a ee ES 


Number of holdings. 


Area— Area— 











Oo reé 
Hleotorate. Weecer | peeats & 3 eS eee Freehold. | Leasehold. Total. 
hold. | Leases. | >= % : 
ESCs 
B54 
{ j — 
No. | No. | No. | No. acres. acres, acres. 
Goulburn...... 56 19 2 ad 2,238 660 2,898 
Argyle......... | 889 193 157 | 1,239 640,310 178,196 818,506 
Boorowa ...... | 421 37 35 493 399,278 36,115 435,393 
Yass Plains...| 690 63 72 | 825 586,073 64,150 650,223 
Queanbeyan..| 452| 77| 84] 613 535,942 59,147 | 595,089 
Braidwood ...; 411 9] 61 563 | 209,812 54,12] 263,933 
Monaro ...... 959 88 91 1,138 | 1,120,558 58,980 | 1,179,538 
DomuG ieee | 504 164 ao 707 304,066 104,709 408,775 
Grenfell ...... | 724 16 | 24]| 764 | 1,046,676 25,410 | 1,072,086 
MOUn gi. sas: | 788 93} 41 922 | 770,282 52,839 823,121 
Gundagai..... 485 127 | 46 | 658 | 704,116 82,549 786,665 


Thus the area alienated in this part of New South Wales 
comprises 7,036,227 acres, or 41 per cent. of the whole of its area, 
Of these only 716,876 
acres, or 10°19 per cent. of the settled lands, are held in tenancy, 


which contains over 17,107,840 acres. 


whilst 6,319,351 acres, or 89°8 per cent., are occupied by the land- 
owners themselves. Here, as in all other electorates, tenant 
holdings are more numerous, and cover a greater area, in the 
agricultural electorates than in those where grazing farms are the 
rule, and cultivation the exception. In Tumut, Goulburn, Argyle, 


and Braidwood, the proportion of. alienated holdings occupied by 
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tenants ranges from 25°6 down to 20:5 per cent.; whilst in the 
more western electorates of Young and Grenfell this proportion is 
reduced as low as 6:4 and 2:4 per cent. respectively. In the 
whole of this group of electorates the total number of occupiers is 
7,999, of whom 6,379 occupy their own freeholds, 968 are tenants, 
and 652 occupy both descriptions of alienated lands. 


In the northern tableland this disproportion between free- Ne 
holders and tenants becomes still more strongly marked, the latter 
forming a very small minority of the occupiers of alienated lands, 
owing to the same causes which operate both in the south and in 
the centre of this great section of New South Wales. It is evident 
that the object of the Land Act of 1861 to create a class of 
independent settlers has been fairly successful, notwithstanding 
the fact that the number of actual occupiers is small compared to 
that of the individual selectors who since the year 1861 have 
applied for conditional purchases. The following figures illustrate 


the state of settlement in the part of the country in question :— 


Northern Table-land. 





Number of Holdings. 








ees = ae 
Electorate. 3 = 8 & E 9 a Brochold. usenet: Total. 
ae SS el 
No. | No. | No. | No. acres. acres. acres. 
Tenterfield ......... 384 48 14 446 183, 257 5,067 188,324 
Glen Innes ...... ..| 398° | 35 26 459 | 309,146) 20,210 | 329,356 
Inverell.-.. acs: 428 | 56 31 515 | 309,892} 19,709 | 329,601 
New England......} 981 88 55 | 1,124 | 940,095) 60,908 |1,001,003 
Tamworth ......... 656 | 85 86 827 | 888,168) 33,344 | 921,512 
Gunnedah ......... 356 | 26 10 392 |1,431,035) 19,223 |1,450,258 








— 








The total area alienated in these electorates is 4,220,054 acres, Area RHRiGal 
or 26:4 per cent. of its whole extent of 15,959,680 acres. The 
total number of occupiers of rural] settled lands is 3,763, of whom 
3,203 live on their freeholds ; whilst only 338 are tenants, and 222 
hold both free and leasehold land. The proportion of the area 


to 
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occupied by private tenants is 158,461 acres, or 3:75 per cent. of 
the whole extent of alienated land; whilst 96:25 per cent., rep- 


resenting 4,061,593 acres, is occupied by the landowners themselves, 


The districts situated in this portion of New South Wales mark 
the transition between the agricultural settlements of the coast 
and the purely pastoral settlements of the great west; the extent 
of arable land is very considerable, but little is devoted to culti- 
vation, as it is more economical, in the present stage of occupation 
of the soil, to use the land for grazing purposes, the great distance 
to the markets being the principal obstacle to a rapid extension 


of agriculture on the tableland. 


It will be noticed that the proportion of land alienated con- 
siderably diminishes as the western districts are reached, except 
in those parts of New South Wales where the excellence of the 
land for grazing purposes, and even for agriculture, made it 
imperative some years ago for the pastoral tenants of the Crown 
to secure their holdings by means of systematic alienations under 
the auction sale and improvement clauses of the Land Act of 
1861. In the extreme west, however, the area of alienated lands 
is very small, and as alienation is practically prohibited in this 
part of New South Wales under the Land Act of 1884, the 
present state is not likely to be subject to much modification for 
the next fifteen or twenty years. The land is fit only, under the 
present climatic conditions, to be occupied by pastoralists, and the 
Act aims at facilitating the progress of this branch of industry 
by opening up the country to occupiers of relatively small means 


under the system of homestead leases, described in former pages. 


In the south-western districts, which are traversed by the 
principal permanent rivers of western New South Wales, the land 
has been alienated wholesale, and immense areas of freehold land 
are in the hands of a very small number of landholders ; while 
in the north-western districts the freehold estates are neither so 


numerous nor of so enormous an extent as those of the south. 


SOUTH-WESTERN DISTRICTS. 
ee 
The state of settlement of the alienated lands in the south- 
western electorates may be ascertained from the following 


figures :— 
South-Western. 


ET 








Number of Holdings. 











ae oe ee 
Electorate. ss | gg |EBs| 3 Freshold. |Leasehold. | Total. 

3 | £8 |e28| 2 

eo | aS 

No. ; No. No. | No. acres. acres. acres. 
Balranald .......... 334 35 28 397 |2,280,586| 188,691 |2,469,277 
Murrumbidgee ....| 1,57 126 113 |1,613 |4,906,151) 160,055 |5,066,206 
Marra y ie cascncosss: 409 36 44 489 |3,283,707| 54,712 [3,338,419 
AIDULY seca cates. 211 17 10 238 | 100,971) 5,22 106,198 
Humor 796 95 70 961 |1,987,241| 79,855 |2,067,096 
Wentworth........ 93 16 4 113 | 245,514) 17,518 | 263,032 








a 


The total area of these districts is computed at 49,413,798 
acres, of which 13,310,228 acres are now alienated, or about 
927 per cent. of the whole area. In some of the electorates, how- 
ever, such as that of the Murray, 70 per cent., or 3,338,419 acres 
are alienated, out of a total of 4,753,920 acres; whilst in those 
of Albury and the Hume the proportion of alienated land is 69:4 
and 65:8 per cent. respectively. In that of the Murrumbidgee 
48-75 per cent. of the whole area is alienated, but in the districts 
of Balranald and Wentworth this proportion is reduced to 13:0 


and 2 per cent. respectively. If, therefore, that portion of the 


south-western country commonly called Riverina—comprising Riverina. 


the electorates of the Hume, Albury, the Murray, and the Mur- 





rumbidgee—is considered apart, it will be seen that it covers 
an area of 18,438,518 acres, of which 10,577,919 acres are 
alienated, and in the hands of 3,301 holders, which gives each 
one an average area of 3,204 acres. Again : 7,870,394 acres are 
alienated in estates of over 10,000 acres in extent, the number of 
such being 186. With regard to the western district, the alienated 
lands are in the great majority of cases occupied by their owners, 
although some 506,058 acres, principally on the banks of the 


rivers, are leased to tenants for farming purposes. The total 
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SETTLEMENT. 
Snr 
number of holders is 3,811, of whom 3,217 occupy their own free- 


holds, 325 are absolute tenants, and 269 hold both as proprietors 
and lessees 


In the north-western districts, as already stated, the proportion 
of land alienated is very small, being only 4,088,486 acres, or about 
6 per cent., out of an area of 69,113,142 acres, which is the total 
extent of the division. These are in the hands of 1,514 occupiers, 
which would give each an average estate of 2,700 acres in extent, 
It would appear that, contrary to the general rule, the proportion 
of alienated lands held by tenants is greater in Bourke than in 
any other western district, probably from the fact that some large 
pastoral estates, containing a considerable proportion of alienated 
land, are held under lease from the original Crown lessees. The 
total number of holders is 1,514, of whom 1,325 are proprietors, 
117 tenants, and 72 hold both descriptions of settled land. 


Tt will be seen from an analysis of the figures that settlement in 
New South Wales has hitherto tended towards the concentration 
into comparatively few hands of the lands alienated by a large 
number of individual selectors, and that in the great majority 
of cases the land is in the occupancy of the owners themselves. 
Tenancy, as understood in older settled communities, has made 
comparatively little progress, 89:56 per cent. of the land alienated 
being yet in the occupancy of the proprietors themselves, over an 
area of 36,757,144 acres, whilst only 4,285,485 acres, or 10°45 
per cent., is held under lease from the freeholders. 


The following table shows the subdivision of the alienated estate 
of New South Wales, according to size of holdings and the relation 
that the area held under private lease bears to the total alienated 
in each category. It will be seen that the proportion of land 
leased is greatest in areas below 200 acres, and gradually 
decreases as the area of holdings increases, which in reality means 
that tenancy is more the rule in the agricultural than in the pastoral 
districts of the Colony in proportion to the area settled and 
occupied :— 





Holdings of various sizes, and Proportion to Total Land in Occupation, &c., 1889-90. 


en ooo’ 


Number of Holdings. 


Size of Holdings. 
| Partly 











‘Prechotas, Private Free and 

| | hold. 

| 

No. No. No. 

1 to 15 acres:..... 4,973 | 2,123 194 
16,, 200 ,, ..... 15,153 | 5,788 | 1,107 
201, 400 4, we 5,365) 744| 665 
40 Le O00 Mes asco: 5,719 442 | 688 
1,001 ,, 2,000 ,, ..... 1,712 | 140] 339 
2,001 ,, 10,000 ,, ...... 1,355 92! 363 
10,001 acres and upwards..| 506 | 28 | 124 














Totals and Percentages...| 34,783 | 9,357 | 3,480 





| 


Total. 








| 47,620 


Area— 
Freehold. 


acres. 


27,667 
1,581,653 
1,705,622 
3,828, 859 
2,726,326 | 
6,354,186 

| 20,532,831 | 








36,757,144 | 


4,285,485 | 41,042,629 





Area— 


Leasehold. 


a 


acres. 


14,058 | 


482,177 | 


289,967 


527,877 
405,956 
930,981 , 
1,634,469 











Total. 


acres. 
41,725 


2,063, 830 
1,995,589 
4,356,736 
3,132,282 


7,285, 167 


22,167,300 





| Percentage to Total 
| Percent-| Area Alienated. 
age of 
Land to | 
the | 
various 
sizes of | Freehold. 
Holdings. 


Leasehold 











per cent. percent. percent. 














0-10 | 66°31 | 33°69 
5°03 | 76°64 | 23°36 
4°86 | 85:47 | 14°53 
10°61 | 87°88 | 12°12 
7°64 | 87:04 | 12°96 
17°75 } 87°22 | 12°78 
04°01 | 92°63 7°37 
100°00 | 89°56 | 10°44 





a 


(a) Leased from private persons. 
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PART XI. 


Agricultural Production. 


HERE is found in the Colony of New South Wales so great 

a variety of soils and climate that almost any kind of crop, 
whether specially the produce of temperate, and even cold climates, 
or of sub-tropical regions may be grown. The nature of the soil varies 
greatly, according to the geological formation, in different parts of 
the Colony ; but, except in the inaccessible or rugged portions of 
the mountain chains, and the more arid regions of the north- 
western districts, the soil is almost everywhere susceptible of 
cultivation. The area absolutely unfit for occupation of any sort 
has been roughly estimated at less than 5,000,000 acres, and it 
may be said that the greater part of the area adapted for settlement 
is also in some form or another capable of being cultivated. The 
question of the success of agricultural operations in New South 
Wales is, however, altogether independent of the mere fitness of 
the soil for cultivation. So far, experience has shown that an 
irregular rainfall and a want of uniformity in the seasons, which 
are the chief characteristics of the climate of a large part of the 
interior, are a great drawback to the success of agricultural 


settlements. 


Owing to the confined nature of their basins the portion of the 
valleys of the coastal rivers adapted for agriculture is limited, 
but nowhere could there be found richer soil than along the lower 
reaches of these rivers. The brush lands of the Tweed, Richmond, 
Clarence, Macleay, and Manning are proverbial for the richness of 
their soil, and the sandy alluvial formations of the Hunter and the 


Hawkesbury valleys have been cultivated for nearly a hundred 
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years without rest, being enriched periodically by fluvial inunda- 
tions. The valleys of the southern rivers of the coast district are 
not less rich, and along the banks of the Shoalhaven, Clyde, Tuross, 
and other streams are found unmistakable evidence of thriving 
industry. 

The variety of climate experienced ina region extending throu gh Peres 
8 degrees of latitude, from 29 degrees to 37 degrees south, of 
necessity causes a corresponding variety in the kinds of produce 
which may be successfully grown. 


Maize is grown in almost every part of the coastal region, along pias an 
the river valleys, especially north of Sydney, and yields an abun- °% districts. 
dant return, Sugar-cane is cultivated only on the northern rivers, 
very little being raised southward of the Clarence. Wheat is grown 
in the Hunter valley to some extent, but not in the country further 
north. In the southern district, although the little wheat raised 
shows a comparatively high return, the extent of land cropped is 
too small to enable a reliable inference to be drawn as to the true 
capabilities of this rich district. The climate of the northern 
coast is particularly favourable to the growth of semi-tropical pro- 
ducts, especially sugar-cane, coffee, and tobacco, and in the Hunter 
valley the vine finds a natural home. 

The soil of the coastal region is almost every where suitable to the aoe ae 
growth of fruit-trees, both semi-tropical and European. Oranges, 
lemons, shaddocks, and other varieties of this class, thrive well on 
all parts of the north coast, and nowhere better than in the Wiana- 
matta formations about Parramatta, and in the valleys of the 
Hawkesbury, Nepean, and Parramatta Rivers. 


On the high plateau of the Great Dividing Range a variety of Suitability of 
© Ss © 7 table-land for 


soil is met with, and there is much rich agricultural country, Boropeen 
especially suited for the cultivation of wheat, barley, oats, and 
other agricultural products of cold and temperate regions. Not- 
withstanding the drawbacks in the shape of uncertain seasons 
and variable rainfall the results obtained in the cultivation of 
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cereal crops in the rich soils of the Monaro, Tumut, Bathurst, 
Wellington, Mudgee, and New England districts, on the mountain 


plateaux, are certainly encouraging. 


In the western division of the Colony the alluvial deposits, 
extending along the course of the great rivers which carry the 
drainage of the larger portion of the Colony of New South Wales 
to the waters of the Murray, have formed a soil of excellent quality, 
and the cereals which form the more considerable items in the 
sustenance of mankind might be grown in immense quantities 
were the rainfall more abundant and regular. Attempts have been 
made on small patches of country here and there to test the 
agricultural qualities of the soil, with the result that in years of 
abundant and regular rains the crops have been magnificent, but 
in times of drought the returns have been as scanty as in favour- 
able seasons they have been plentiful. Notwithstanding this draw- 
back, the cultivation of cereals in the Murray and Murrumbidgee 
valleys is greatly on the increase, and in no other part of New 
South Wales can there be noticed a greater advance in agricultural 
settlement, except perhaps in the Richmond and Clarence district, 
bordering the north coast of the Colony. It may be confidently 
asserted with regard to Riverina, that wherever it may become 
practicable to conserve water, or to establish an intelligent system 
of irrigation, the soil will repay with a bountiful harvest the labours 
of the agriculturist. Over what area systematic irrigation may be 
carried on has not yet been ascertained, though possibly this may 
not prove to be very considerable, owing to the comparatively 
small volume of the rivers whence the water must be obtained, 
and the irregularity of their flow. The physical formation of 
New South Wales has been described elsewhere. It will have 
been noticed that it differs greatly from any other country where 
artificial irrigation has been practised on a large scale, and that the 
absence of mountain ranges capped with perpetual snow, forming 
natural and inexhaustible reservoirs, is a marked peculiarity of 


the country. 


AREA UNDER CULTIVATION. 


CULTIVATION. 


The area of New South Wales under cultivation during 1889 
amounted to 1,164,475 acres. This, however, includes 217.403 acres 
b] b] >] >] b 


of artificially sown grasses, so that the area under crop, properly 


so called, was 947,072 acres :— 








| Total number of 











lands. 

| acres. acres, 
1: yf eee OSE LE o 513,840 0°84 
yf a ee an ee er eee ee 546,556 0:85 
1879 ..... ee | 613,642 0-91 
1880 ace eee eee 635,641 0:89 
CT) eee ee ee ae ry 710,337 0:96 
VOSZat reste areca eee ere ene | 645,068 0°83 
VSS eee eee ee eee | 733,582 0:90 
1SSd meee nee eee PT Tee | 789,082 0-92 
USSD ie cerseenterea eee ee see eee: | 852,017 | 0:94 
| F7< Re Tee 868,093 | 0-91 
LSB eee 97,664 | 0-97 
WSSS eee ee ee 1,048, 305 Ly 00 
1880 nee ieee eee ee | 999,298 0-92 
VSQ0) cecaressteet ieee ee ee 1,164,475 | 1°04 

| 














mits 


Only 0:48 per cent. of the total area of New South Wales is Extent of agri 


small extent of land upon which permanent artificial grasses have 


been sown for dairy farming purposes be added to the area under 


f ; cultural cultiva- 
actually devoted to the growth of agricultural produce, and if the tion. 
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crops, this proportion only slightly exceeds one-half per cent. of 
the total area of New South Wales and barely represents one acre 


per head of its population. 


An impression appears to prevail that in this country pur- 
chased lands are used by the settlers for agricultured purposes 
whilst leased lands only are used for grazing, but such is far from 
being the case, as the very great majority of selectors are only 
graziers in a small way of business, and agricultural settlements, pure 
and simple, are confined to very limited areas in the alluvial lands 
of the lower valleys of the coastal rivers and around two or three 
centres in the middle division of the table-land. Computed on 
the area of alienated rural lands, the proportion of area cultivated 


throughout New South Wales is only 2°31 per cent. 


The proportion of land cultivated by the land-owners them- 
selves is 737,054 acres, or 77:8 per cent. of the total area under 
crops, there being only 210,018 acres or 22-2 per cent. cultivated 
by tenant occupiers. If the area under permanent grasses be 
added, the proportion of cultivated leased lands would be somewhat 
higher, as a considerable portion of the dairy farms in the southern 


coast are held on lease from the original proprietors. 


In the electorates adjacent to the metropolis, comprising the 
districts of Central Cumberland, Camden, Hawkesbury, Nepean, 
and Wollombi, the total area cultivated amounts to 60,232 acres 
or 6:20 per cent. of the area alienated, which covers 971,979 acres. 
The greater part of this area is devoted to the cultivation of a 
variety of orchard produce, the orange, lemon, and various kinds of 
other fruit being grown in great quantities, whilst market gardens 
cover a fairly extensive area in the immediate vicinity of the 
metropolis. Maize, potatoes, and other crops are raised in the rich 
alluvial soil of the Hawkesbury Valley, where the leasing of land 
for farming purposes has attained a large proportion, 19,636 acres, 
or 32°60 per cent. of the area under crop being cultivated by tenant 


farmers. This proportion is greater in the electorate of Camden, 


HUNTER RIVER DISTRICTS. 


where 7,518 acres, or 46°5 per cent., out of a total area of 16,173 
acres under crop, are cultivated by tenants. In the Nepean 
electorate 41°5 per cent., and in that of the Hawkesbury 35-9 per 
cent., of the area cultivated is worked by leaseholders, the pro- 
portion of land so cultivated being reduced to 10°7 per cent. in the 


district of Central Cumberland. 


The district embraced within the basin of the river Hunter is, 
as regards settlement, divided into two very distinct portions, the 
lower part being occupied by a mining and agricultural popula- 
tion, and the upper portion forming one of the most prosperous 
pastoral districts of New South Wales. In the Lower Hunter 
nearly 10 per cent. of the alienated land is under cultivation, this 
proportion reaching 73:2 per cent., in West Maitland, maize, 


lucerne, potatoes, and grape-vines being the principal crops grown. 


In the whole of the Hunter River District, embracing the 
electorates of Morpeth, East and West Maitland, the Hunter, 
Upper Hunter, Patrick’s Plains, Durham, Gloucester, and North- 
umberland (exclusive of the city electorate of Newcastle), the 
total area under crop is 55,230 acres, or 1:73 per cent. of the 
alienated rural lands. The proportion of land cultivated by tenant 
occupiers amount to 22,357 acres, or 40°5 of the total area under 
crop in the whole district, but in the districts of West Maitland, 
East Maitland, and Morpeth the proportion of land cultivated by 
tenants is much higher—between 74 and 66 per cent. of the whole 
area cultivated. In the electorates of Durham, Patrick’s Plains, and 
Hunter, the proportion decreases to 51:7, 41:7, and 40°8 per cent. 
respectively, whilst in those of Northumberland, Gloucester, and 
the Upper Hunter, it is reduced to 39:3, 28-9, and 6:8 per cent. 
respectively. 


The south coast districts are principally devoted to the industry 
of dairy farming, and it is from Shoalhaven, Kiama, Illawarra, 


and Eden, that the metropolis derives most of the dairy produce 
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which it requires for the daily consumption of its population. 
The area under cultivation, in the strict sense of the term, that 
is, irrespective of that laid down in permanent artificial grasses, 
is only 30,509 acres, or 3:05 per cent. of the total area of alienated 
Crown lands. With the exception of the electorate of Eden, tenant 
farmers occupy a larger area than that which is cultivated by the 
landowners themselves, the proportion of land worked by tenants 
to the total area under crop being 58:1, 56°8, and 54:6 per cent. 
respectively in the electorates of Shoalhaven, Illawarra, and 
Kiama. It is probable if the total area occupied for agricultural 
and dairy purposes, which covers 150,000 acres, or 15 per cent. of 
the area alienated in the whole district, is considered, that the 
percentage of tenant holdings would be found still higher. Dairy 
produce forms the basis of the industry of this portion of New 
South Wales ; and besides grasses the principal crops grown are 


maize and potatoes, which generally give excellent average returns. 


The north-coast districts, comprising the electorates of the 
Hastings and Manning, the Macleay, Grafton, Clarence, and the 
Richmond, altogether contain 111,842 acres of land under crop, 
or 7°4 per cent. of the area alienated, which is computed at 
1,505,865 acres. The proportion of the area farmed by tenant 
occupiers and the proprietors themselves is as follows :—Area 
cultivated by owners, equal 71,723 acres, or 64:1 per cent. ; area 
cultivated by tenants, 40,117 acres, or 35:9 per cent. In the 
electorates of Grafton and the Macleay the proportion of area 
cultivated by tenants is greater, reaching 43°9 and 41°7 per cent. ; 
but on the Hastings and Manning, the Clarence, and the 
Richmond, this proportion only attains 34:2, 35:0, and 27:9 per 
cent. of the total area cultivated. The proportion of land culti- 
vated to that alienated is 7:4 per cent. for the whole district, 
but this does not include the area laid down in grasses for dairy 
purposes in the Richmond and the Macleay districts ; including 


39,793 acres of grasses, the total area used for agricultural or 


CENTRAL TABLE-LAND. 





dairy purposes in the north-coast district amounts to 151,635 
acres, or 10:1 per cent. of the area alienated. The dairy industry 
is rapidly assuming large proportions in the two electorates just 
mentioned, but the principal crops raised are maize and sugar, the 
latter being the chief industry of the more northerly-situated 
electorates of the Richmond and the Clarence Rivers, with some 
acres in that of the Macleay. 


The agricultural future of the north-coast districts certainly 
looks very bright, as there is no scarcity of land suited to the 
purpose of the farmer, and the climate is favourable to the growth 
of all the natural productions of sub-tropical and temperate zones. 
The lack of means of transport has been the principal drawback 
to the progress of agricultural settlement in this district, but now 
that the question of providing railway communication throughout 
its extent is receiving the attention of Parliament, and that large 
areas of country lately held under pastoral lease are being thrown 
open to free selection, it may be safely predicted that the progress 


of the districts in the coming years will be very rapid. 


Passing on to the table-land and considering the state of its 
agriculture, it will be seen that in the Central portion, including 
the electorates of East and West Macquarie, Hartley, Orange, 
Mudgee, Wellington, Bogan, Forbes, Molong, and Carcoar, the 
area under crop amounted to 227,742 acres, or 4:01 per cent. of 
the area alienated, which is computed at 5,764,988 acres. East 
and West Macquarie and Orange are the leading agricultural 
electorates of the group. In these the proportion of land culti- 
vated to the area alienated is 10:46, 12°35, and 11°67 per cent. 
respectively. In the surrounding electorates the proportion 
decreases until in the Bogan the minimum of 0°84 per cent. is 
reached. The proportion of land cultivated by the landowners 
for the whole district equals 74 per cent., the remaining 26 per 
cent. being worked by tenant farmers, but this proportion does by 


no means represent the state of agricultural occupation in every 


Districts 
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electorate. In East and West Macquarie 35,785 acres or 70 per 
cent. out of a total of 51,122 acres under crops are cultivated 
by tenant farmers, almost the whole of it being under wheat, 


whilst the reverse proportion is the rule in the other electorates. 


Wheat is the staple crop of this district. 


In the Southern division of the table-land, embracing the 
electorates of Goulburn, Argyle, Boorowa, Yass Plains, Queanbeyan, 
Braidwood, Monaro, Tumut, Grenfell, Young, and Gundagai, the 
area cultivated amounts to 183,762 acres or 2°6 per cent. of the 
alienated area, computed at 7,036,227 acres. The conditions 
of agricultural occupation differ very much from those which 
obtain in the coast electorate and also in the older settled portion 
of the central table-land. Cultivation is carried on here and 
there in a desultory sort of fashion as an addition to grazing, 
which is by far the more important of the two occupations. 
Except perhaps in the districts of Tumut, Yass Plains, and 
Gundagai, where a considerable area is devoted to the growth of 
wheat and maize, the cultivation of the soil is a secondary con- 
sideration. Within the last few years tobacco culture made very 
great strides in the districts mentioned, but an excessive production 
of leaf, prepared in an inferior manner and difficult of sale, is causing 
a shrinking of this industry; many growers, particularly Chinese, 
have abandoned its cultivation for that of maize, and in some 
instances have taken to raising vegetables for the metropolitan 
market. The proportion of land cultivated by tenant occupiers is 
only 16°7 per cent., 83°3 per cent. of the land under crop being 
cultivated by the landowners themselves. Wheat, oats, barley, 
maize, potatoes, and tobacco are the principal crops raised in this 


district. 


In the northern portion of the tableland a similar state of 
affairs exists, but the proportion of land under crop to the total 
area alienated is still further reduced, there being only 77,608 
acres, or 1:84 per cent. cultivated out of 4,220,054 acres alienated 


YIELD OF CROPS. 


in this division, which embraces the Electorates of Tenterfield, 
Glen Innes, Inverell, New England, Tamworth, and Gunnedah. 
Private tenancy of land is reduced to much smaller proportions 
than is the case in the districts in which agriculture is carried 
on independently of grazing, as only 7,135 acres, or 9°2 per 
cent. of the area under crops is cultivated by tenant occupiers. 
Wheat and oats and maize are the principal crops raised in this 
district. 


The Western districts are almost essentially devoted to pastoral 
pursuits, and little need be said on the subject of agriculture, 
except as regards a portion of the South-western Division, 
including the Electorates of the Hume, the Murray, the 
Murrumbidgee, and Albury, in which the cultivation of the soil on 
land some years ago declared to be unfitted for agricultural 
settlement is rapidly extending. In the above electorates an 
ageregate area of 180,602 acres is under crop, principally wheat, 
whilst a fairly large area is devoted to the cultivation of the vine. 
Most of the lands under crop are cultivated by their owners, only 


17,588 acres being worked by tenants. 


Tt will be readily understood from the above analysis that New 
South Wales is essentially a pastoral country, and that, with the 
exception of a few districts where agriculture has taken a hold, 
the cultivation of the soil is quite secondary to stock-breeding, 
This circumstance is by no means due to the lack of good land, 
nor may it even be ascribed to the defects of the climate, for 
New South Wales possesses land, the capabilities of which for 
producing any kind of agricultural produce are unsurpassed, 
and its climate is certainly superior to that of other parts of the 
Australian Continent where the cultivation of cereals has been 
carried on for years past. Taken as a whole the yield of crops in 
New South Wales is larger than that obtained in any other con- 


tinental colony, but, on the other hand, communication with the 
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metropolitan market is much more difficult. Agriculture cannot 
be developed unless access to the markets be rendered both easy 
and cheap, and to secure this desirable end in a country so vast, 
and with so small a population as New South Wales, is a matter of 
time and expenditure. Under existing circumstances cattle-breed- 
ing is an occupation the results of which are far more remunerative 
whilst entailing considerably less physical labour and _ personal 
inconvenience ; but as population increases and there remains no 
more land to be taken up for grazing purposes, agricultural pur- 
suits must be resorted to under the pressure of an ever-increasing 
demand. 


The importance of agriculture is clearly recognized by the State, 
and much is to be expected from the labours of the newly- 
created Department in directing the efforts of individuals in the 
proper channels, acquainting the farmers with the results of 
scientific investigations in this branch of industry, and applying 
the experience gained in other lands to the economical develop- 
ments of the natural resources of the soil of New South Wales. 
The Department of Agriculture was formed at the beginning of 
the present year and placed under the administration of the 
Secretary for Mines, whose title was altered to that of Secretary 
for Mines and Agriculture. The question of providing technical 
agricultural education, and establishing a college and model farms 
in various parts of the country, is at present engaging the attention 
of that Department, and Parliament has voted a sum of money for 
the purpose. 


The principal crops at present grown in the Colony are wheat, 
maize, oats, barley, potatoes, sugar-cane, tobacco, grapes, oranges, 
and other fruits. The quautities produced in the year ended 31st 
March, 1890, and the value of each crop is given in the following 
statement, the values being the average for the whole Colony at the 


time the harvest was gathered. 





PRINCIPAL CROPS 


CULTIVATED. 


a 



































Principal Crops cultivated. | Area. | Produce. | Value. 
Cereals :— acres. Bushels. £ 
Wea cc cesenccsicencesas tenpnees 419,758 6,570,335 1,059,466 
MERIZO eri aerate cmes ce tinnecee 173,836 4,212,906 617,087 
Batley nats csc ienteic sO tec 5,440 113,109 17,815 
Oates eee 22.358 | 543,330 57,050 
Other grain ..... OC bye | 28,057 4,419 
Hay :— Tons. 
Wriheatienia. usenet oon. §2,880 140,348 442,097 
Oateierccrccicaertccecenc esate 103,129 156,920 635,526 
Barley ce caccsencccts manne: 2,160 3,691 13,288 
Lucerne and grass ............ « 23,937 65, 270 234,972 
Green 100d for-cattle...-.10. +2003: ZI OLG will meet ce 132,601 
Potatoes e-. since erie conces 17,551 50,096 180,346 
SUPRE-CANG Oe ccs eeces es sacs 18,730* 168,862 50,658 
Cwt. 
TODAGCCO we accne eer eee eerste 3,239 21,124 51,752 
Gals. 
Grapes for wine and brandy......... 3,603 688, 685 138,477 
Tons. 
a ta ble:ts6/s.. caccccn cesses 4, 264+ 2,951 82,628 
No. of Doz. 
OTAN Pes Passa screenees eee 9,804 | 11,074,392 138,430 
Market garden produce ............ | Se Ue eet eer 486,810 
Orchard: progucOurr wn wee VOVSG iil cecceece cs 471,675 
IMEINIOT. COPS trcece eter sconce cieeen a. Paty RSS || Rogaonngece 26,180 
Permanent artificial grasses ...... 4) Le (rt LOB Se vl I asaecacten cote | [o uconecdace oc 
MOtalire ocncerecomnsneee: is a Ber: by fs a PO eereone 4,841,277 





Notr.—The values given are those at the places where the produce was grown. 


* Including 11,382 acres unproductive. 


t Including 2,521 acres vines as yet unproductive. 


t On account of loss through floods 33 % has been deducted from the returns of the 
Clarence and Richmond districts, and 50 % from those of the Macleay. 
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The results of the season 1889-90 may be considered as very 
satisfactory, especially when they are compared with those of the 
previous seasons. The value of the agricultural produce of New 


South Wales for each year since 1880 is given herewith :— 























Year. | Value, Year, | Value. 
£ £ 
1880 2,930,794 1885 3,375,882 
1881 4,194,346 1886 3,943,645 
1882 3,304,891 1887 4,151,692 
1883 3,806,182 1888 3,648,214 
1884 2,836,697 1889 4,841,277 
WHEAT. 


Erincibal centres In the early days of settlement the Hawkesbury River Valley 
and the country adjacent to the towns of Parramatta, Liverpool, 
Penrith, Camden, and Maitland were the centres of considerable 
wheat growing. Unskilful farming, and the consequent exhaus- 
tion of the soil, with the attendant evils of rust, smut, and other 
diseases, caused these districts to be abandoned little by little as 
wheat country, and on the discovery of the Bathurst Plains their 
importance at once ceased. The districts of Bathurst, Goulburn, 
Gundagai, Tumut, Young, Monaro, and New England were each 
in turn occupied by agriculturists, and the suitability of their 
soil and climate, as well as that of the whole of the moun- 
tain plateau, for the growth of this cereal became definitely 


established. 


Pane very The cultivation of this grain during the past thirty years has 
been very irregular. For some years prior to 1867 the area of 
land under crop remained almost the same from year to year, being 
little more than 125,000 acres. In 1867, however, the wheat area 
had increased to 175,000 acres, and at that acreage it remained 
practically unaltered for twelve years. Then, again, more land 
was laid under wheat, and in 1878-9 the area had increased to 
233,252 acres. Since then the area of land under this cereal has 


been greatly extended, and during the year 1887-8 there were 


AGRICULTURAL PROSPECTS. 





reaped 389,390 acres, an area larger than in any previous year ; 
and an increase of 51,660 acres, or 15:29 per cent. above the area 
under this grain crop in 1887. During 1888-9 the area under 
wheat for grain fell to 304,803 acres, and owing to the severity 
of the season much of this area was not reaped, as the poorness of 
the crop would not pay the farmers to harvest it. ‘The total pro- 
duction of the wheat fields of the Colony amounted to only 
1,450,503 bushels, equal to an average of 4°75 bushels per acre, 
which was the smallest return ever experienced in New South 
Wales. But the prospects of the season 1889-90 induced the 
farmers to increase the area under wheat for grain, the total area 
reaching 419,758 acres, and the production 6,570,335 bushels, 
which is the largest crop ever harvested in New South Wales, 
though the average yield of 15°65 bushels per acre has often been 
exceeded in the past. The average yield during the whole of the 
period, which extends from the date of the passing of the first 
Crown Lands Act to the season which ended on 31st March, 1890, 
was 13°34 bushels, the lowest yield being 4°75 bushels, obtained 
in 1888-9, the most bountiful, 17:37 bushels per acre, gathered 
during 1886-7. During the first ten years of the period named, 
from 1862 to 1871, the yield per acre appears to have been com- 
paratively a small one, having averaged only 10°70 bushels. Thence 
followed a period of fair seasons, extending over seventeen years, 
when the average fluctuated between a minimum of 10-45 bushels 
obtained in the season of 1885-6, and a maximum of 17°37 in the 
season 1886-7, averaging 14°63 bushels per acre for the whole 
period, 1871-2 to 1887-8. 

The prospects of the coming season, 1890- 91, appear very 
encouraging, and it is expected that a larger area will be placed 
under cultivation than in any previous year. The long period of 

rainy weather gives promise of a magnificent spring, and, con- 
trary to usual Australian experience, fears are expressed that the 
excessive rainfall, extending far into the season, may injure the 
coming crops. Such wet seasons as those of 1889 and 1890 are 
almost as abnormal as the extreme drought of 1888, but the 
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farmer has much more to fear from drought than flood, and the 
experience of the past shows the necessity of conserving, wherever 
possible, the water which rain-clouds supply in so irregular a 
fashion. 

The influence of the rainfall, however, can hardly be shown by 
means of figures. There are too many considerations affecting the 
value of rain to admit of this being done. The period of the year 
at which rain falls, the quantity falling at any one time, and evapo- 
ration, are elements of as much importance as the total rainfall. 

The following statement shows the state of wheat cultivation 
since the year 1862 :— 


Area under Wheat-—Yield per Acre. 


er SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSsssee 











Year ended 31 March. Area of crop. Bushels. Yield per acre. 

Acres. Bushels. 

1862 123,468 1,606,034 13°01 
1863 108, 136 1,054, 954 9°75 
1864 103,942 808,919 7°78 
1865 104,568 1,246,458 11°92 
1866 131,653 1,013,863 7°69 
1867 175,033 2,226,027 12°72 
1868 149,142 1,433,807 9°61 
1869 164,206 1,887,085 10°88 
1870 189,452 3,200,959 16°89 
1871 147,997 999,595 6°75 
1872 154,030 2,229,642 14°48 
1873 177,551 2,898,463 16°32 
1874 169,330 2,238,414 13°43 
1875 166,911 2,148,394 12°87 
1876 135,609 1,958,640 14°66 
1877 145,608 2,391,979 16°43 
1878 176,686 2,445,507 13°84 
1879 233,252 3,439, 326 14°74 
1880 233,368 3,613,266 15°48 
1881 253, 137 3,717,355 14°69 
1882 221,887 3,405,966 15°35 
1883 247,361 4,042,356 16°35 
1884 289,757 4,345,437 15°00 
1885 279,225 4,271,394 15°52 
1886 264, 867 2,733,133 10°45 
1887 337,730 5,568,844 Viol 
1888 389,390 4,695,849 12°06 
1889 304,803 1,450,503 4°75 
1890 419,753 6,570,335 15°65 
Average yield for twenty-nine years ..... ... 13°34 
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Dividing the quarter century ending with March, 1890, into average yield 
for twenty-five 





quinquennial periods, the means were :— years, 
nnn ———————————————————— 
Quinquennial period. Average per acre. 


et 


1866-1870 12-06 bushels. 
1871-1875 12:90 ,, 
1876-1880 512 ,, 
1881-1885 1537s, 
1886-1890 1242 ,, 


ns 
The increased yield of the period since 1874 is partly due to im- 

proved farming; but, at the same time, it must not be lost sight of 

thatthe occurrence of rust, smut, and other forms of disease in wheat 

has been less frequent and less general of recent years. Grouped pace eee 


according to the proportion of land under wheat during 1888 and 


1889 to the total area, the districts stand as follows :— 











Proportion of land 
District. under wheat to whole 
area of district. 





1888-89. 1889-90. 


Acres. Acres. 
WiOO0 2 terteececoenese eteeeceensashncsesaserasmeneremencss 1 in 40 1 in 30 
Gundagai ........ccccreccrvesrcrseercesccccscsesse senseenes 47 33 
Bathuratiecec iar eeesee te coseeniesceaccn: 99 51 
Orange, Molong, and Carcoar .........seee0e eeereees 80 52 
Murray Valley  .........scscscseseseserccecceeeseesseeees 124 114 
Yass and Boorowaa .........cccccesssccssceccssoereceseees 223 152 
MAMWOLLN)) saceceecce sence scnrcetscasseceerssccescemeness 252 156 
Murrumbidgee .........ceseeeee coeceeeeeeee seeeeeeees 229 172 
Mudgee..........sccesersesesercesscscesconcesseraeeseecesoes 194 184 
Goulburtin ce cececteeieocnteecceadswemusctserens: 471 214 
Ub hectrh) 45. aacapbugenodnctded ca ioncoe 100 ood oueano ono GncenDGn 537 465 
IMONBLOUr erent keene eee em etcanenecne: 824 §22 
Wellington and Bogan ......ccccsceseeeeeee eee eee enone 616 527 
Hunter Valley ..... ........csscserssscscercesseoeceeerees 901 641 
Glen Innes, Inverell, and Tenterfield ............ #025 707 
Forbes and Grenfell ................5- are See eens 1,428 710 
New England ............cccs-ssesee srcrcccsccscscsosees| 1,295 741 
Namoi and Gwydir Valleys ............seeeeeeeeee ee | 4,012 4,222 








Area of wheat 
cultivation in 
districts. 


The area of land under wheat in the remaining districts of the 
Colony is so small as not to be worth taking into consideration, 
and is therefore neglected in the ensuing comparisons. Owing to 
the alteration of the boundaries of the electoral districts in 1881, 
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comparison by electorates is not possible beyond that year. Taking, 


therefore, the nine years which have since elapsed, the total area 


under wheat in each district was :— 


Area under Wheat, in Acres. 

















Districts. 1881-2. | 1882-3. 

_ eee : 7 —<— as 
Goulburn .......... | 8,636 | 9,598) 9,452) 9,289 
Nasser ee | 10,808 | 12,552! 15,732 | 14,824 | 
Wellington and the} 8,321 | 10,463 | 12,722 | 12,700 

Bogan. | | 
Monaroz nn sce ees 9,832 | 10,253 | 10,917 | 10,922 | 
Murray Valley...... 38,928 | 38,705 | 45,493 | 45,792 
Orange nr tiemenct 37,429 | 45,045 | 52,294 | 47,890 

| 
Gundagai .......... 9,150 | 12,004 | 15,390 | 15,412 
WOEDCS) sere orcs ieee eis | 5,215 5,858 |} 9,285] 8,156 
Murrumbidgee...... 5,638 | 4,357 | 13,143 | 11,799 
Tamworth .........- | 10,600 | 11,750 | 14,275 | 12,644 
New England .... | 6,294 | 7,687 | 7,836 | 7,486 
Namoi and Gwydir] 38,180} 3,226) 3,436] 3,617 

Valleys. 

North Coast ........ 471 | 547} 581 503 
Glen Innes)... <i 7,428 | 8,771 | 8,321] 9,465 
OUD scree cototrotels | 13,316 | 16,750 | 21,964 | 18,978 
| 
Hunter River Valley.) 9,012| 3,058! 8,288] 7,750 
DAGNUPSE (42h. 23,834 | 25,573 | 21,456 | 20,269 
Mudgee ............ | 8,283] 9,851 | 12,163 | 11,586 
Tamut sees eee 2,660 | 3,283! 3,698| 2,926 
South Coast ........ 383 359| 364 261 
Hawkesb’y & Nepean, 2,338] 2,274] 2,763] 2,797 
Western Districts....| P15 214 230 159 





o = — — —— 





5,661 
12,701 


11,153 


19,793 | 


| 12,838 
| 6,201 


4,114 
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The foregoing figures are instructive, as they throw considerable 


7,787 
16,824 


20,170 


9,892 
54,240 
59,721 
20,108 
| 11,558 
26,204 
| 16,543 
7,047 


5,485 


28,609 
i 


8,326 


8,32 
| 18,817 
| 12,749 
2,739 

138 


1,597 





166 














1883-4. | 1884-5. | 1885-6. 1886-7. 1887-8.| 1888-9. 1889-90 








9,126] 3,505] 7,706 
17,596] 10,745 | 15,751 
17,722) 16,445 | 19,901 
13,466] 6,880 | 10,876 
74,080| 64,548 | 70,729 
55,033] 41,157 | 62,936 
24,253] 20,998 | 30,572 
12,545) 7,063 | 14,204 
46,309) 45,254 | 62,663 
16,179} 9,787 | 15,768 
8,186 3,524| 6,159 
5,989) 4,209 | 4,068 

288} 302] 237 
10,401} 6,152| 8,927 
34,119} 31,891 | 42,918 
8,235) 5,479| 7,704 
18,889 10,736 | 21,276 
11,511) 11,705 | 12,333 
3,405, 2,720 | 3,144 

152}. 164 159 
1,351] 1,273} 1,417 

551) 312 310 








light upon the history of wheat cultivation and agricultural settle- 


mentin New South Wales. Although the interval under examina- 


tion 1s a short one, extending over a period of nine years only, 


great changes are shown to have taken place in parts of the 


country hitherto devoted mainly to pastoral occupation. 


It is also 
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interesting to note that agriculture is gaining ground in those 
districts where the greater number of the huge freehold estates, 


accumulated by pastoralists under the auction sales and improve- 
ment clauses of the Land Act of 1861, are situated. It is in the 
vallevs of the Murray, the Murrumbidgee, and the Laehlan that 
the struggle between squatter and selector has been fiercest, and 
where the most remarkable increase of agricultural settlement both 
as regards wheat-growing and agriculture generally is now ex- 
hibited. The following statement, showing the total area of land 
cultivated in the districts abutting on the three great rivers above- 
mentioned, in the years ended March 1882 and 1890 respectively, 


will serve to illustrate this point :— 


Total Area under Cultivation. 








Districts. as =r ae 

In 1882. In 1890, 

Acres. Acres. 
DOC MUTYaV Valo Vm ouacetusemetes eect: 55,763 98,954 
The Murrumbidgee ................c0000.0- 13,045 83,201 
Forbes and Grenfell ..................00.00. 12,429 23,420 
GUNG ORI see netee eee eee eee 13,295 35, 647 
Yass Plains and Boorowa.................. 16,194 24,017 
MMOUNG ceca meeeene cae eer eerie eee PAI SP 52,498 
MOtaliccccssicsentneeice erent 131,858 317,737 








By far the greater proportional increase is exhibited in the case 4 


of the Murrumbidgee electoral district, where the total area under 
cultivation has increased fully six times in eight years ; whilst on 
an average the figures for the other districts show an increase 
of about 95 per cent. It is also worthy of remark that the area 
under cultivation in these districts represents 27 per cent. of the 
total area tilled in New South Wales, including that laid down in 
permanent grasses. 


As regards the cultivation of wheat for grain only, it will be 
seen that in most of the above-mentioned districts it has taken the 
largest share of the total increased area placed under cultivation 
during this short period of six years. In the Murrumbidgee the 

8 


Increase of 
agriculture in 
Riverine Dis- 
trict. 


Murrumbidgee 
istrict. 
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Average yield 
per acre. 


Effect of 
drought. 
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area under this crop has increased to nearly eleven times what it 
was in 1882; in that of Young it has grown from 13,316 acres to 
42,918 acres; in that of Gundagai, from 9,150 acres to 30,572 
acres; and inthe Murray River Valley, from 38,928 acres to 70,729 
acres ; whilst in the other districts it has increased in proportion 
to that of the general cultivation. Reverting to the examination 
of the whole of the principal wheat-growing districts of New South 


Wales, the average yield per acre for the period of eight years 





under notice will be seen below: 


Wheat.—Average Yield per Acre, in Bushels. 















































Beene ec ee ee ied 
Districts. 5 S ZS s 8 % oe 99 2 § 
21a; 2] 2 |e) e)e2);e2)a)e 
Goulburn ees s sis 15°6 | 1 Be tal Pog Bs 3 Pa a I 9°5 | 18°9 | 10°7 5'1 | 14°5 | 18°6 
OBB ee cstecc siete ereiais's 15°2 | 17°5 | 14°2 | 17°0 | 11°1 | 17°7 | LS 4°2 | 14°2 | 13°6 
Wellington & Bogan... | 135 | 16-2 | 141 | 17-2 | 6-4 | 16-2 | 12-9 | 26 | 18-7 | 19:1 
PROHIORO oc cis sicicisoh creel 16°4 | 166 | 14°9 | 16°6 | 11°4 | 17°0 | 15°9 Sele LosG a Lasd 
Murray Valley ........ 10° | 12:3 | 13:6 | 96 | 121 | 14-4 | 10-2 | 7-7 | 10-9 | 11°3 
Orange ............0- 173 17:9 | 16-7 | 157 | 9-9 | 183 | 11°38 | 3-8 | 18°9 | 145 
Gundagal ............ 18°2 | 18°2 | 15°8 | 18°4 | 11°4 | 20°2 | 12°6 5°6 | 18°6 | 15°4 
FOPrDOS oy ccs ne oer 16°5 | 11°3 15°1 3°4 79 | 20°5 | 11°3 4°1 | 22°56 | 18°6 
Murrumbidgee........ 14°1 | 14°56 | 14°4 | 14-4 8:0 | 19°9 | 11°1 8°4 | 16°1 | 12°9 
GAT WORGIN oe7ce acre <,ci0s0 17°3 | 16°6 | 16°0 | 16°3 | 10°1 | 14°7 | 1571 4°0 77 | 181 
New England ........ | 19°2 | 21-1 | 19:3 | 20:1 | 15°4 | 1771 | 16°7 | 101 | 14:0 | 17°0 
Namoi and Gwydir.... {| 18°4 | 22°7 | 15°7 | 15°9 | 87 | 138°9 | 13°3 2°6 9°5 | 138°4 
North Coast ..:...5:..- | 16°3 | 21-0 | 22°2 | 18-2 | 16°6 | 13°9 | 21°3 | 18°6 | 15°1 | 181 
Glen Inn@ss vectiic:. ccteisi« 19°5 | 20:8 | 19°6 | 20°56 | 19°2 | 13°8 | 17°8 5°9 | 12°6 | 16°6 
MOUNR Gs... sake | 17°1 | 16°7 | 13°4 | 17°5 O09 19 251 -21-0 3°5 | 18:4 | 14°1 
Hunter River Valley... | 148 | 8:0 | 15-4 | 15°6 8:4 | 16°8 | 12°9 3°7 | 12°'7 | 12°0 
Bathurst ............ 14°5 | 15-3 | 11-9 | 14:8 | 8-2 | 16-4 | 12°2 | 1-7 | 14-7 | 122 
BEGOGOO 23. oc co cclnccass 14°2 | 21°99 | 14°1 | 18°1 6°3 | 19°0 | 12-9 0° | 15°7 | 18° 
GUAM ac aoe winks tees 20°5 | 20°5 | 19:0 | 23°6 | 14°2 | 20°0 | 14°3 | 18°4 | 15°2 | 178 
South Coast .......... 20°7 | 20:5 | 22°6 | 23-0 | 17:1 | 14:6 | 17°4 | 15°5 | 18-2 | 18°8 
Hawkesbury and 13°6 | 18°3 | 18°9 | 18°2 | 12°8 | 16°3 | 12°0 8°8 8°0 | 12°5 
Nepean. | 
Western District...... 1106 | 7:4 |108 |] 94] 55 | 126] 90] O08 | 107 | 8°5 
Average for whole | 15°3 | 16°3 | 14°99 | 15°5 | 10°4 | 17°3 | 12°1 4°7 | 15°63 | 18°5 
Colony. | 




















The disastrous effects of the drought of 1888 are plainly 
illustrated in the foregoing table. With the exception of the 
Coast districts, which are liable to suffer rather from excess of 


moisture than otherwise, all the wheat-growing centres were 





LOSSES THROUGH RUST. 


affected, and those that in ordinary seasons would yield the best 
returns were among the greatest sufferers. The effects of this 
unexampled season were indeed so ruinous that in the Mudgee and 
Bathurst districts the farmers did not gather in sufficient grain for 
the next season’s sowing. The Government was appealed to, and 
in consideration of the prevailing distress, orders were given to 
supply the farmers with sufficient wheat for the next year’s 
operations. In this way some 50,000 bushels of wheat, imported 
chiefly from New Zealand, were supplied under certain liberal 
regulations as to recouping the Government for their expenditure. 
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The season 1889-90, which opened with the best promise, did Season of 1889-90. 


not in all parts of the country fulfil the hopes which the early 
spring had raised. Incessant rains about the time of harvest 
destroyed large areas, and considerably reduced the yield of 
grain expected by the farmers in the Central Districts of 
Bathurst, Orange, and Mudgee, whilst rust made its appearance 
principally on the northern tableland, and in the valleys of the 
Hunter and the Murray. The district of Tamworth appears to 
have suffered more than any other from this destructive pest, and 
in some parts of the country surrounding that town the crops 
were reported as total failures. : 


To obtain anything like an exact estimate of the losses caused 
by rust last season is a difficult task, as in a computation of that 
kind one only of the factors is known. It is clear that the loss is 
equal to the difference between the crop expected, and the quantity 
of grain actually reaped, but though the latter figure is practically 
known it is a matter of some difficulty to fix upon the average 
expectation of the crop in the districts affected, and it must not 
be forgotten that the tendency to exaggerate such expectations, 
and consequently the losses, is almost general. The following 
estimate is based upon the difference between the average yield 
realized in 1890, and the maximum yield per acre obtained in any 


year for which figures are available, a maximum which, under 


normal circumstances, representing as it does the production of the 
best known season, was not likely to be much exceeded. The 
principal districts affected are given below and the probable loss 


computed as follows. 











1) 
~I 
Oo’ 


Average vield 


of districts 
compared, 
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| - ma a Production 
Area under AN erage , Maximum Production on the basis | Estimated 
District. wheat for | yield per | average of | of the best loss by 
aera! | acre, yield per | 188y-90. | average rust. 
1889-90. 1889-90. jacre known.| te ater 
| 
| acres. | bushels. | bushels. | bushels. | bushels. | bushels. 
Tamworth ...| 15,768 | fc 17-3. | 121,87 272,786 | 150,916 
New England) 6,159; 14:0 Zi 86,490 129,964 | 43,474 
Namoi-_ and | | | 
Gwydir. | 4,068 | O50) std 38,562 74,851 | 36,289 
Glen Innes ...! 8,297 126 | 20°8 112,838 Vi2-Di. 59,739 
Hunter River 7,;04 | 12:7 16°8 98,056 129,427 31,391 
Mudgee ...... | 12,333] 15:7 21:9 | 194,259 | 270,092 | 75,833 
Murray ...... | 70,729} 10:9 14°4 | 773,489 |1,018,497 | 245,007 
‘umut 4 | 3,144 | 15°2 23°6 47,705 | 74,198 | 26,493 
Total...... | enclsrs uh Wi tear ineciec'eciuy |URces csacl IillUmmanteck Meal ee arettrces 669,142 
| 











The average price of wheat may be taken at 3s. 6d. per bushel 
during the months of February and March, 1890; the loss 
estimated above would therefore represent an amount of about 
£117,000 to the farmers. 


and is somewhat lower than the general average of the year. 


The price quoted is for new wheat, 


Comparing now the returns of the various districts, but leaving 
aside the North and South Coast districts, where the area under 
wheat is too small to afford a reliable test of their wheat-growing 
capabilities, it will be seen that Tumut, New England, and 
Glen Innes, have given the largest as well as the most con- 
sistent yield during the whole period. This is what might have 
been anticipated. The situation of these districts on the high 
plateau of the main range dividing the coastal region of the Colony 
from the Great Western Plains, places them under conditions as 
to climate and rainfall similar to those which obtain in the 


richest wheat-growing countries of Europe and America. 


Gundagai, Monaro, Orange, Young, and Mudgee, follow next, 


in the order named, as regards yield per acre, which in each 
Yass, Goulburn, Forbes, and 


Tamworth also yield a fair average crop. 


case may be considered fairly good. 
The scale sensibly 


decreases in the other districts of the Colony, which, with the 
exception of Bathurst and the Hunter Valley, are situated on the 
confines of the lower slope of the main range, and the great plains 
of the interior. 





RAINFALL IN WHEAT 
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DISTRICTS. 











It may be stated as a general law that those districts situated 
on the higher table-lands of the main Dividing Range are the best 
adapted to the cultivation of wheat, and that the average yield 
decreases in an almost constant ratio as a descent is made towards 
the plains, where the average falls as low as in similar forma- 
tions in South Australia and Victoria. Bathurst is the only 
exception to this general rule, but as it is in the district in which 
the greater quantity of wheat is grown, as compared with the 
total area, the reason of its small average annual yield must be 
sought apart from the circumstances of its geographical situation. 
It may be that the constant succession of crops has injured the 
productiveness of the soil, and brought about a decreased yield in 


the district where cultivation has been most continuous. 


The average rainfall over some of the most important wheat- 
growing centres during the year 1889 will be found below, 
together with the average since 1881. In the abundant rainfall 
of 1889 will be found the immediate cause of the fine harvest 


which was almost everywhere experienced. 





er 39, 881-9. er 389. =¥, 

District. tates Ronee District, Taehes teetee 
Goulburn. 27°83 23°15 Mamworthic.. <c. css 32°65 25°17 
ABS treet ccceseesees 26°44 24°S1 New England......... 36°64 28°41 
Wellington ............ 28°45 21°87 Bathurst: ...-.c.0cc 24:26 23°15 
NIONALO eres cece sare cee 33°30 24°73 Mud gee fiescsvcs coc to 31°00 24°40 
IM Urra yes aces 30°12 20°54 Glen ‘Innes............ 36°54 30°11 
Orange and Carcoar.. 32°09 34°28 VOUDQ ie ee ence 26°64 24°78 
Gundaganincccnscsns 26°10 32°35 Hunter Valley ...... 40°37 26°12 
PE OLDGS otac ces 24°38 18°81 POU Gree ase seec sees 37°07 30°36 
Murrumbidgee ...... 26°19 17°95 


If the average production of wheat per acre in New South 
Wales be compared with that of the other colonies of the Austral- 
asian group, it will be found that this Colony occupies a very 
satisfactory place. Its average is greater than that of any other 
portion of continental Australia, although somewhat less than the 
Tasmanian yield, and considerably below that of New Zealand. 
The following table shows the average produce of each Australasian 


Colony since 1874. 
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Decrease in 
yield as descent 
is made to 
plaius. 


Rainfall in 
wheat centres, 


Average yield of 
New South 
Wales compared 
with other 
colonies. 


New South Wales 


© 01956169 010.6 1910; © 10 6:6. 0°08) 6.0 


Western Australia 


Now Zealand). 305 eco ere. 


1875. | 1876. | 1877. 


14°66 | 16°43 | 13°84 


15°49 | 13 15 | 12°41 
11°75 | 11°95 | 5-40 : 
-- | 10°63 


~I 
on | 
io) 


12°00 | 11°00 | 12°00 | 11°00 


18°51 | 16°38 | 19°30 | 18°12 


28°15 | 31°54 | 28°63 | 26°30 





14°74 


8°76 


715 


13°56 


9°97 


16°10 





15°48 | 14°69 





15°35 
13°29 | 9°95 


9°40 


9°78 | 9°96) 4°57 





8°11 | 20°40} 8°41 


14:94 14°94! 7-00 





23°22 | 14°99 | 18°88 


28°10 | 25°07 | 22°69 






16°35 


9°03 


4°21 


13°89 


11°00 


26°28 


| 
| 


Average Yield of Wheat in Bushels per Acre in Australasia for the Years ended 31st March, 1875- 





15°00 
a 
7°94 
4°34 


13°00 


26°02 





15°52 


9°52 


16°17 


13°00 


19°30 


25°43 





10°45 


8°99 


7°53 


511 


11°50 


17°32 


24°40 


17°37 


11°49 


7°53 


3°12 


12°25 


24°89 


12°06 


10°81 


9°75 


22°10 


9°80 


16°67 


26°37 


90. 


1878. | 1879. | 1880. | 1881. | 1882. | 1883. | 1884. | 1885. | 1886. | 1887. | 1888. | 1889. | 1890. ee 








4°76 | 15°65 | 14°08 





7°10 


3°85 





0°89 | 15°88 | 10°97 


14:00 | 11°74 


15°42 18°14 


| 


25°15 26°01 


EEELELL | 


20°16 | 


24°22 
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Compared with the majority of European countries, the yield Comparison 

with other 
of wheat must appear inconsiderable, both in regard to the countries. 
total quantity obtained and the produce per acre. The return 


from some of the chief wheat-growing countries is given as 





follows :— 
Wheat-growing Countries. pclae ® nar gues o 
ee a a EES a ae ce 
Bushels. 

PO rrr 0) ORR Rete Senor a STCDAOC OSS CHE OO OUNOCAC NOOR E HOROAO OGG: . 31:1 
Mnited Keingdomircin cs cr. es re sonee ese es eaeeneeetoencs ccs 26°9 
INOL WAY ccieeieicietesen nn eeierecceecseets cress Se endt sea eene ts 25°1 
SGT Bs Qaenpcodes soce scaebe COE oKCAG aaa aC OCT NocO daca COI a cocoon. 215 
PI OMAN Caer errr oe erent naleestee occ resest denermstocsseares 21°5 
IM Bn GO Da rete cora ce rec reser tans soem nc cece sawanenecseee cess decrees 20°3 
Germany ...ccsscecce sicccoscccccccccscvssseseereccccssece cosesceerens 18°8 
PAN CO se seaticer entree eee en Nene vanes Geuresrncssevesecattinccssiiess 16°9 
DIT) 9 | Son AAAS BE COR CI SOCE LEG OURO ORO DCOOC LCCC O ORIOL IOUIECU HLCOOOK: 16°4 
Britian Oolm Dia ccc crcrccec ase forer autre voceecc cour eur test re. 15°0 
ORERLIO Seer eee eee eee encase tease te sels cpeusueeaslces 14°1 
FRUNGALY s0c..csccesesocececssvserevesesssesors socseneses avososessers 13°6 
Dal yi ece eee eee new eter cs tern es erence cscs nn ch 
Winter Sta temic carries corre eceee a tececs cations ces cdsuerosusesene 11°7 
Quebec, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick ...............04: 9°9 
TRUSMER INC LUULODG eaeicdericcee sees reece cncwneceesies arenes 4°6 
New South Wales (since 1875) .........sec-cecscccccscvenccsecees 14°] 
PNT ing VEE paoneorisadnoooGo eo ek SULA) DEO UCD rs COnCndur iseaecscerss 14:2 





The price of wheat is subject to constant fluctuations as the Price of wheat, 
following table, giving the average rates ruling in the Sydney 
market in the months of February and March of each year, since 
1864, will show. These figures exhibit clearly the tendency to a 
gradual reduction in the value of that cereal, the rate for 1890 
being the lowest of the series. As New South Wales has never 
grown sufficient wheat for home consumption, the price of wheat 
in Sydney is generally governed by the rates obtained in the 
neighbouring Australian markets, where a surplus is produced. 
This, again, is now determined by the figures realized in London, 
which is usually equal to that ruling in Adelaide, plus freight and 
charges. The prices in the following table are for an imperial 
bushel, and, being for new wheat, are slightly below the average 
of the year. 
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Wholesale Prices of Milling Wheat in the Sydney market during 
the months of February and March, 1864-90. 


| 














Year. | February. March. 
per bushel. per bushel. 
. Sees ee Get a oF 
SGA retwccccccsescccuetancneeeneneeueet er. 0 7 0 OS a5G 
ESGSi rac caesvee cen scucece nn tecere een 0 9 6 0 9 7% 
VSOG 4 ercscr vase cnet ceset sas cos showeteese 0 8 44 0 8 0 
VSG jioanccdresec seter cet eteeonene teas 0 4 3 0 4 4 
SOBs ous sech incest ce eeeee nee 0-5. 9 Ooo 
OOO a ciccsecrscnee cee hee eeceateee tes 0 4 9 0 410 
WSOP ere esceaeerccca eee eease eee eree eae 0 5 0 0 5 14 
[STL ete 0 5 74 05 9 
11) Pee eee eee 0 5 O08 05 8 
1ST Siena te eee ee 051 0 5 8k 
NS (4 cause caeseras seater eeraee mente 0 6 9 0 6 14 
1875 eee, 0 4 74 0 4 6 
187.6perre eee ee ee 05 14 05 6 
1) fy eRe one ere ee 0 6 14 0 6 6 
1G[S tee 0 6 14 0 5 74 
ST Orcs ecventedcotcacetocdeesenteer ce: 0 5 0 0 4 94 
SSO eee srcncnssc vas se eeosenne ne taa seer 0 4 8 0 4 9 
TSS ecccre caster nerteeancseacte ee nace 0 4 1 0 4 3 
MOOL Meee encsaciusccoterecscesccueotreste 0 5 5 0 5 6 
PSSo tierce cane nsecet cease eee aee een 0 5 Ih Osos 
oe EA OCC ee Caer ne 0 4 8 0 4 3 
TSSG racers cecne en cccaeeres cueectioniene. 0 3 104 0 3 7 
RBSGiN ec ocseterc cesses eaaceee elec eseete te 0 4 33 0 4 5 
ESO I ta estecnsor eae emermenc arene 0 310 Opvseil 
LOSS Me koesccnsacneer scene ecae eee onto: 0 3 6 0 3 64 
LSS 0 Rerrrcpctigate o sataauantsanes 0 4 9 O04 9 
USOO rere cone hes ece cesses rasan orter Ons OR S126 0 3 6 


WHEAT CROP OF THE WORLD. 


The importance of Australasia in the wheat markets of the 
world is not great, since out of a total production of about 
2,145 million bushels raised in 1889 only about 424 million bushels, 
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or 1:98 per cent., were Australasian. The following statement, Wheat produe- 
tion of the 


based on the returns of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, World. 


shows the approximate crop of the world for the year named :— 

















Countries. | Yield. 
| bushels. 

UW nited’ Statesex success reece ecusases coms cr aoneneness 490,500,000 
CBF YY 6 F: enn an RRR ne ea er AAR eer eye | 32,000,000 
ATGeNtine Staves ANGKCDI wre ncnniessueressesarceses 28,375,000 
PRUSEEIG Looe ss crass ee ee le ee eee carters BOT re oe 51,075,000 
LUN Gary sce s eter teaeennins ecaesrasmeseccte contarsees 131,746,879 
ETAT COM oe cores eee eee ee neers een ne ds eens 318,226,000 
Germany. verssusee ieee ness teen cate e es taneceete ss pone ee 48,355,010 
Great Britain and Ireland................ccccccsecsssseeveses 74,761,000 
Gal year eecsere sean sacsenc roses corns sacetie ce Sueucee eens 106,095,792 
ROU ISTE eee eer ora eee eer ae telecon nena 51,075,000 
VUSSIB ee ccs tinea as Seer camtnen Gelcecnecm ee receacnceaemcmear as 236,600,000 

SPAN eee ae cote cee nemarevmeeere senoutenerseetens 101,156,875 
MUrKe ys occ. eT SCO ITT CO POC CCT COPC EEO 42,563,500 
Other Muronesn- Countries i. cicesce se ectces utes econ e es 47,246,175 
1 as DU Wenner an RA Aer erase PSNR a cerca neat oe seseon ee esee 217,575,296 
OthervA siatico: Countricssacccoreorcetsceeecee err rare ee: 75, 193,750 
PLITICR reves cree sane ere rate eta ate a eae eine reeenes 40,669, 686 
MA TISUIALASIO Ts scons cccek hon eee ce eeC ea Oma ea eee eaeae 42,480,131 
OCRELZCOUNTII ES secesrrae ce erer ceee eee eter cenit 8,836,876 
LOLA eee tere 2,144,891,770 





* Yield 1889-90, 


CONSUMPTION AND PRODUCTION OF BREADSTUFFS. 


The production of wheat still remains considerably below the Production of 
; ; wheat not equal 
consumption of the Colony. The accompanying table has been to demand. 
prepared with a view to illustrate the state of the Colony in this 
respect, and shows the total consumption of wheat, the home 


production, and the net deficiency for twenty-eight years. 
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Apparent Consumption and Production of Breadstuffs in New 
South Wales. 





: Apparent 

Year *Apparent UiMicass Net Bled Labi Ee Apparent 

: consumption. production. deficiency. | of a ad per head. deficiency} 

Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. | Bushels. 
1862 2,333,614 | 1,458,715 874,899 6°4 4°0 2°4 
1863 1,867,639 912,234 955,405 5'0 2°4 2°6 
1864 2,590,623 667,729.| 1,922,894 6°7 | Rov 5'0 
1865 2,487,146 | 1,072,727 | 1,414,419 6'1 2°6 3°5 
1866 2,706,766 775,307 | 1,931,459 6°5 1°8 4°7 
1867 3,188,730 | 2,023,832 | 1,164,898 aco 4°6 2°7 
1868 | 2,449,400 | 1,214,233 | 1,235,167 5:4 2:7 2:7 
1869 2,894,180} 1,635,998 | 1,258,182 6°1 3°5 2°6 
1870 | 4,258,515 | 2,992,978 | 1,265,537 Say 6:1 26 
1871 2,503,487 796,055 | 1,707,432 4°9 1°6 3°3 
1872 | 3,198,375 | 1,998,956 | 1,199,419 6'1 3°8 23 
1873 4,064,706 | 2,680,177 | 1,384,529 75 4°9 2°6 
1874 3,388,065 | 2,019,784 | 1,368,281 6°0 3°6 2°4 
1875 3,856,142 | 1,964,678 | 1,891,464 6°6 3°4 3°2 
1876 3,647,938 | 1,755,235 | 1,892,703 6°0 2°9 3'1 
1877 _| 3,624,066 | 2,134,070 | 1,489,996 5°8 3:4 2:4 
1878 4,271,220 | 2,125,332 | 2,145,888 6°5 3°2 3°3 
1879 | 4,763,341 | 3,116,015 | 1,647,326 6-9 45 2:4 
1880 | 5,149,867 | 3,245,422 | 1,904,445 71 45 26 
1881 4,267,446 | 3,390,710 876,736 5°6 fof 1:2 
1882 | 5,289,216 | 3,043,525 | 2,245,691 66 3°8 2°8 
1883 5,023,468 | 3,618,475 | 1,404,993 6°0 4°3 1°7 
1884 5,737,260 | 3,893,146 | 1,844,114 6°5 4°4 2°1 
1885 6,520,784 | 3,808,908 ) 2,711,876 7°0 4°] 2°9 
1886 | 5,893,766 | 2,218,383 | 3,675,383 6-0 2:3 3°7 
1887 7,809,642 | 5,306,682 | 2,502,960 7°6 5'2 2°4 
1888 7,909,104 | 4,186,298 | 3,722,806 74 3°9 3°5 
1889 6,524,438 | 1,444,000 | 5,080,488 5°9 1°3 4°6 








~ * No account is taken of the quantity added to or taken from stocks as the case may be. 
+ Exclusive of wheat required for seed. 


In this table a higher figure is given for the available home 
production of 1889 than in previous ones. It is thought that a 
much more gloomy view of the harvest was taken in some 


What are 


believed to be the right figures have therefore been inserted. 


Consumption in districts than was justified by the actual results. 

different years 

compared. 
Taking the table as it stands a false idea would probably be 
formed if the result of any one year were separately compared 
with that of any other, as it frequently happens that the tran- 
sactions of one year affect the trade of the following year toa 


very large extent. 


CONSUMPTION OF BREADSTUFES. 


i 


Nevertheless the average yearly consumption, calculated over 
a series of years, may be ascertained from those figures with 
some degree of accuracy, and will be found to amount to 6-4 
bushels per head of the mean population during a period of 
twenty-eight years, and 6:5 bushels per head if only the last 


twelve years are taken into consideration, 


From the following table, in which account is taken of the 
position of the market at the end of each year and of the quantity 
by which the stock on hand was either increased or diminished 
during the year, the true average yearly consumption per head is 
ascertained to amount to 6°5 bushels, a result identical with that 
obtained by the former method. The true average consumption 
will however be found to alter very little from one year to the 
other, and to maintain itself at a figure closely approximating the 
general average of the period. The amount of home production 
for the year 1887, given in the table on page 282, is more than 
stated below. 


injured by rain, and therefore did not enter into consumption. 


It is believed that about one million bushels were 


Consumption of Breadstuffs in New South Wales. 











Stocks Local Tot 3 
Veur Stocks at end increased or wail cel, in| ee Pear Total _| For food only 

. of year. diminished excess of . consumption.| per head. 

during year. seed. CS 
Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. | Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 

1877 BLO: 000i ern cars eins een e: [eet es siete amet | hele ieiers ee enn dn Everette 
1878 305,000 *5,000 | 2,125,000 | 2,146,000 | 4,276,000 6°50 
1879 605,000 300,000 | 3,116,000 | 1,647,000 | 4,463,000 | 6°46 
1880 | 1,000,000} 395,000 | 3,245,000 | 1,904,000 | 4,754,000| 6°55 
1881 350,000 | *650,000 | 3,391,000 877.000 | 4,918,000 6°46 
1882 490,000 140,000 | 3,044,000 | 2,246,000 | 5,150,000 6°47 
1883 300,000 | *190,000 | 3,618,000 | 1,405,000 | 5,213,000 6°24 
1884 310,000 10,000 | 3,893,000 | 1,844,000 | 5,727,000 6°50 
1885 750,000 440,000 | 3,809,000 | 2,712,000 | 6,081,000 6°53 
1886 320,000 | *430,000 | 2,218,000 | 3,675,000 | 6,323,000 6°45 
1887 470,000 150,000 | 4,300,000 | 2,503,000 | 6,653,000 6°56 
1888 | 1,240,000 770,000 | 4,186,000 | 3,723,000 | 7,139,000 6°70 
1889 590,000 5,100,000 | 7,190,000 6°49 


*650,000 | 





1,440,000 | 





* Decrease during year. 


Referring to the table on the previous page, showing the relation 


between the apparent consumption and the home production of 
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i eel —— 


breadetuffs, it will be seen that during the first half of the period 
covered by the table the production was slightly more than half the 
consumption, the deficiency being about 48 percent. In the second 
half of the series the home production had somewhat increased, 


so that the deficiency was scarcely more than 42 per cent. 


It will be seen from the table last given, as well as from the 
preceding one, that New South Wales is still far removed from 
the position of being able to supply the wheat required for the 
food of its inhabitants. From the following summary table it 
would seem that in this respect the country is little better off than 


it was at the earliest period covered by the figures :— 








A 


Consumption 
of wheat 
per head, 


Period for which an average 
has been taken. 


Home produce 
per head. 


Deficiency 
per head, 




















Years, erecta ees evongtr aml erreurs 
USGOZ-OG I Wc ceccecec race mines 61 2°5 3°6 
ESO Jj Marcos since acer 6°5 3°7 2'8 
VS 2=1 6 eve cnce eee acnee 6°4 3°7 2°7 
RT cond) nee eer nee re rrOr | 64 4°0 2°4 
ESOZ—BO Peg .cc tercecaescesere een 6°4 3°8 2°6 
TSS =O0 Mee ee ecortenss eee cece 6°5 3°7 2°8 











In the above figures the production and consumption of 1890 
have been estimated. With this allowance the deficiency for the 
last four years was -2°8 bushels per head, equivalent to 43 per 
cent. of the whole consumption. Taking for granted that the 
consumption of wheat will not be more than 6°5 bushels per head 
during 1891, the probable requirements for the year, exclusive of 
seed, will be 7,700,000 bushels, to obtain which, if an average 
crop be reaped, the breadth of land to be sown would need to be 
626,000 acres, or 50 per cent. more that that of the past season. 


The average consumption of wheat in New South Wales 
as shown above amounts to 6:5 bushels per head; a rate which 
is higher than that of most countries whose records have 
been available for reference; the excess over that of the United 
Kingdom being 0°6 bushels per head. The consumption includes 
what is used for all purposes except seed, a fact which must be 
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borne in mind, as the quantity of flour used for the manufacture of 
biscuits and other articles, as well as for other than food purposes, 


is not inconsiderable. The following is the average consumption AYe™se | 
dD 5 consumption, 
for the principal countries :— 
Consumption per Head. 


(Bushels. ) 
Wnited Kangdoni cn. cn cusses soccer cdceutescoeteoss 5°9 
EPA CO ere eee rae es one eee oni ce teenie ecitenctote coe ene toss 8°1 
Germany trues tas ioc es etn eeein tome eececrewes esis 3°0 
12411 ) Bae eR TAI Ps a core oR er COC ORT ECE Cr ECO 2°1 
PATISUTI A antec tes eect ec cee vite cmannenoee me seine asters 2°9 
Gal yee esate a nee esc mace eee LS Tee 5°4 
SDAIN(ONG A ONGUGA er wetencne teen ncsenncccsucdaccnessesaccs ts 6°4 
Belginmrand holland warnccrnt.s occa ee eeens ons oor 5:0 
SCANGINAVIA nc acco eaccaae nee ere come cacao aeeme tee 1°4 
ADULTE OVirerea ce teaniccdes se crocste socsen create tes seceercune cee sees 6°] 
Winitede Statesi...1cearecoosc ster cse sane Peer aap cent meee 54 
Canadaun.-7- TT Oe CO CO ee eee 6°6 
IAVISELAIRSIS reese ect aieees eee ee seen ia nance Nene aa tace 6°6 


That of the Australasian Colonies will be found below :— 


News SOUCD TW AlOS 7. c ecco ee ncrienon te came ne tomenee 6°50 
IVT ODOT IB reas Ore eee oaiereoereee wiate eieialere ia oie rier eres 6°28 
NOUtHMAISErS LG eres cc ceeiee ccenlone ce reeea sen iewencinee 6°50 
Queenslander ccs rey net cette eam oceania reads 6°09 
PE BSYNIATIVAT Be cae eee ees Se Cee Ca 6°70 
IN GW 2 ZiCRLAN cae race or eR Ree eee Ente 7°56 


The average consumption of breadstuffs in Western Australia 


has not been ascertained. 


The relative proportions of flour and wheat imported have Importation 
F ; of breadstuffs. 
changed very considerably during the last twenty-five years, as 
will be seen hereunder :— 


Average yearly Import of Flour and Wheat. 








Period. alow cau vee | Wheat. 

Bushels. Bushels. 
VS62—GG sonar cr weomacc seuss ane 1,066,892 801,765 
USO fafilieeccetacsecere ce cetae vente: 905,540 750,705 
VS i 2— 1 Oirccrece noes deena causenesstuencc sess 1,012,110 838,388 
VST Ia—B eee ccecetdurc cue setarcoeceewtcoces 1,529,140 545,914 
DOS se OU ead onc oceceis orsectoscsacrseness 2,484,645 613,180 
WSS (HOO react he ciecirs ese ters 3,334,633 1,549,841 





These figures would seem to warrant the supposition that the pecine in 


. ° ° ee ot + 7 quantity of 
mill-power of the Colony is deficient, but this is only a partial Wheat imported. 


view of the case. A comparison between the importation of flour 
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and the total home consumption gives an entirely different result, 
as will be seen from the next table. The figures in each case are 


the yearly averages for the different periods :— 


Comparison between amount of Flour Imported and Made 
in the Colony. 





Total ce pene sina a imported for) Flour manufac- Percentage of flour 
of flour in home consumption! — tured in the manufactured in 


equivalent of in equivalent of | Colony in equiva- the Colony to whole 














Period. wheat. wheat. lent of wheat. consumption. 
Yearly : average. Yearly : average. Yearly average. | Yearly average. 
3ushels. Bushels. Bushels. 
1862-66 2,397,159 644, 206 1,752,953 1371 
1867-71 3,058, 863 610,430 2,448,433 80°0 
1872-76 3,631,045 804,692 2,826, 353 77°8 
1877-81 4,415,189 P70; 719 3,244,470 73°5 
1882-86 5,692,898 1,835,218 3,857,680 67°8 
1887-89 (ipl ay 2,360,065 4,847,062 67°3 








Mill-power and 


It will be seen from this table that though the mill-power of the 
consumption. 


Colony, or rather the manufacture of flour, has hardly kept pace 
with the increase in consumption, the actual quantity of flour 
manufactured yearly has increased from an average of 1,752,953 
bushels to 4,847,062 bushels. 

The change in the character of the imports noted above, that is, 
the substitution of flour for grain, is attributable to a change in 
the markets whence the supply is drawn, Victoria having to a 
large extent superseded South Australia. The prominence of 
Victoria as an exporter of breadstuffs to New South Wales dates 
from 1878, and the excess of flour over wheat exported by that 
Colony is very pronounced. South Australia, whence the chief 
supply of New South Wales was formerly drawn, and from which 
large quantities are still obtained, has, since the competition of 
Victoria became formidable to her, greatly diminished the pro- 
portion of wheat to flour, so that latterly the quantity of South 
Australian wheat sent to this Colony has been comparatively 
insignificant. Of late years New Zealand has become an important 
factor in the grain market, and the general failure of the crop of 


1888-9 throughout continental Australia operated greatly in favor 


WHEATEN HAY CROP. 











of that Colony, whose crop was as bountiful as that of the rest of 


Australasia was scanty. 


The export of breadstuffs from New South Wales represents 
for the most part a re-export of foreign produce, Queensland being 
the chief buyer. In the year 1881 the export, which had pre- 
viously been small, suddenly increased threefold. And though 
showing a decline during the succeeding years it still retains 
respectable proportions, the average during the last five years 
being nearly 19 per cent. of the total quantity imported. 


Wheat is also grown in considerable quantities for hay and dry 
fodder for cattle, and the area under cultivation is steadily in- 
creasing, although the produce is still short of the requirements 
of the country. The whole of the wheat grown for hay in the 
Colony is consumed locally. The following statement shows the 
extent of land under wheat for hay, with the yearly produce, 
during fourteen years :— 

Area under Wheat for Hay, and Yield. 





Year | 7 tyes 














: Produce in |Average re : Produce in | Average 

ended 8 Acres. anal pe Ppa, ended = Acres. tani: nae pa 
1877 | | eg (a a is PA LAP AY al Ks F 1884 49,348 65,119 | 1°12 
1878 29,640 29,137 | 0°98 1885 86,554 87,328 | 1:01 
1879 22,888 31,320 1°36 1886 | 105,122 74,606 | 0°71 
1880 25,281 32,943 1S 0) 1887 74,070 109,851 | 1°48 
188] | 41,137 44,037 | 1°07 1888 60,340 70,392 | 1°16 
1882 39,428 42.378 107 1889 | 102,835 42,041 | 0°41 
1883 42,592 43,997 1°03 1890 82,880 140,348 | 1°69 














From the foregoing figures it will be seen that the cultivation 
of wheat for hay is increasing at a much greater ratio than for 
grain, the area so cultivated having reached in 1888-89 nearly 
five times that cultivated for the same purpose in 1877; in 
1889-90 the area devoted to hay was not so large, the season 
being generally so propitious that a greater proportion of the 
total area sown with wheat was allowed to come to grain 
than in former years. Long series of dry years may in some 
measure account for the increased area devoted to hay, but the 
steady demand for hay and chaff, wheaten as well as oaten, and 
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the large import of this produce, fully justify an extension of its 
cultivation. There still exists a considerable difference between 
the demand for hay and the supply from within the Colony, as 
there were 45,097 tons of hay and chaff imported in 1888, princi- 
pally for consumption in the Metropolitan district, and 54,779 
tons in 1889; but this difference is well within the capacity of 
the colony to produce, and the time is not far distant when New 
South Wales will become independent of Victoria for the supply 
of this commodity. South Australia will probably continue, how- 
ever, to supply for some years to come the growing wants of the 


Barrier, Broken Hill, and Silverton districts. 


The total area under wheat in 1889, both for grain and for hay, 
was 502,638 acres, producing 6,570,335 bushels of grain and 
140,348 tons of hay, the value of both kinds of produce being 
£1,501,563. 

MAIZE. 

The cultivation of maize in this Colony is almost as important 
as that of wheat, and forms the staple industry in the valleys of the 
coastal rivers, which are peculiarly adapted, both by soil and the 
climate, for the growth of this cereal. On the table-land also its 
cultivation is attended with fair results, but as the land rises in 
elevation so does the average produce per acre proportionately 
decrease. Attempts have been made to grow maize in the western 
division of the Colony, but success has only been met with under 
special conditions of natural or artificial irrigation, for the plant 
demands a considerable amount of moisture, and thrives better in 
the moist climates of the coast than anywhere else in the country. 
Although the area under maize is less than half of that under 
wheat cultivation, the gross yield obtained, measured in bushels, 
is frequently as large as, and in some seasons greatly exceeds, 
that of wheat. 


The following statement shows the distribution of the pro- 
duction of maize in the Colony during the seven years which 
ended with March, 1890, as well as the average yield obtained 
in each district. 
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Maize.—Average Yield per Acre in Principal Districts. 


| | 
District. 1888-4 1984-5 1885-6 | 1886-7 | 1887-8 | 1888-9 1889-90) Mean 





| | 


| 
Bushels | Bushels | Bushels | Bushels Bashelelaahels (Bashels Bushels 


Tamworth and New England} 18°9 | 18°3 19°0 ; 180 | 23°0 12°4 | 16°2 | 18°0 




















MACIORY Mire ie ccc sisal colieleniere 51°99 | 43°71 43°2 | 34°6 24°7 34°6 | 41°2 | 39°0 
Hastings and Manning...... 40°6 | 27°5 33°9 31°6 22°0 | 34°2 | 31°0 | 31°5 
The Clarence .......cseceee 86°2 | 38:4 33°6 | 20°9 45:0 | 336 ( 31:3 | 34-1 
Tne: Richmond... essen 38°4 27°2 | 30°0 | 25'8 23°8 | 32°3 | 31°3 | 20°8 
GYGICON ee arrins eatecre sie stenters 42°2 28°6 31°3 | 18°1 45°0 36°7 33°9 | 33°7 
Gloucester. vc. saiaicces 33°0 19°1 29°7 | 30°6 | 21°0 } 26°4 28°1 | 26°8 
Glen Innes cecsvas cei ste cee 22°8 19°0 | 23°8 | 19°3 23°0 19°8 | 19°38 | 21°1 
Hunter River Valley ...... 33°0 21°7 29°8 | 27 °4 | 24°1 | 27°0 28°0 | 27°3 
MUCZOC. crn cnisieree es 19°7 17°6 22°8 20°6 25°9 5°3 26°7 ; 19°8 
PLUTILU G3 sry eiatelene sreieteisioentioveerare 31°9 | 31°1 44°5 | 35°6 40°9 | 45°3 | 40°3 | 88°5 
Hawkesbury and Nepean ...| 34°7 21°7 33°1 29°6 28°5 28°0 24°5 | 28°6 
NOULR COASGH ene. sete elec 34°0 | 31°2 33°5 22°6 36°9 31°4 36°2 | 32°3 
Other districts 5.0... ccs 15°7 12°1 15°1 17°9 21°8 12°6 | 21°4 | 16°7 








It will be seen that the average production is greatest in the Coast production 
north and south coast districts. In the Hawkesbury and Nepean ~ ~ 
and the Hunter River valleys, where cultivation extends to a 
greater distance from the coast, and is under altered circumstances 
as to rainfall, the yield is somewhat less; while in the higher 
part of the country the decline is very appreciable, for in the 
districts of Tamworth, New England, and Mudgee, the average 


yield is only about 54 per cent. of that of the north coast. 


The district of Tumut appears, however, to be an exception to Favourable 
condition of the 


the general rule, as the yield is almost as large and even more eco 
regular than in the coast district. But the area under maize culti- 
vation at Tumut is hardly large enough to justify any deduction 
being drawn from its exceptional yield. It may, however, be 
noted that Tumut stands at the head of the other agricultural 


T 
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districts of the Colony as regards its high and well sustained 
average yield of wheat and other grain crops; a circumstance 
attributable to the general excellence of the soil, and the fairly 
abundant and regular supply of rain with which the district is 
favoured. The relative position of the districts of the Colony 
where maize is principally grown is as follows :— 





Average per acre | Maximum average | Minimum average 

















Districts. for the period | per acre for any | per acre for any 

1883-1889. one year. one year. 

Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 
North Coastie cc canene 33°6 41°9 26°2 
EMU ree ere ccenicaeeonataets 38°5 45°3 31°] 
South: Coasts... ;.ccceren cesses 32°3 36°9 22°6 
Hawkesbury and Nepean... 28°6 34°7 21°7 
Hunter Rivers: ...-.s0s.s5.00>. Zio 33°0 21°7 
Glen Innes. sacc.essassceeceess 21° | 23°8 19°0 
Tamworth and New England 18:0 23°0 12°4 
MEU FOOTE. cece ne tiees 19°8 | 26°7 5°3 
Other districts, where maize 





is not grown in large 
Guantitiosas,<.c.0: cree 16:7 21°8 121 





The area under maize cultivation was increased from 57,959 
acres in the year 1862 to 173,836 in 1890, and was therefore trebled 
in twenty-eight years. Considered in the light of the general 
advance of settlement, particularly in those districts where this 
cereal may be successfully cultivated, there is nothing remarkable 
in the progress thus exhibited, especially as there is no lack of land 
in New South Wales fit for maize cultivation. The fact is, never- 
theless, worthy of notice, that in the year 1888 an additional area 
of 24,705 acres was laid down with maize for grain, a much 
greater increase than was shown during any of the previous twenty- 
eight years, with the exception of the year 1879, when 25,072 acres 
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— 


were added to the area under maize, and though 1889 saw a shght 
decrease of the area cropped, this may be taken as due to the 
baneful effects of the drought in the upland districts, and not to 
any tendency for the cultivation to retrograde. 


The following table shows the state of maize cultivation in the pis ieot maize 


Colony during the period referred to—1862 to 1890 inclusive :— 









































Maize—Area under Crop, and Yield. 
Year Area ee Year we Aver- 
ended | under Yield. age per} ended under Yield. | age per 
81 March.| crop. acre | 31 March. | crop. acre. 
cere t| Seengiceen panics Acres, sashel, | Bushels 
1862 57,959 | 1,727,434 | 29°8 1877 116,364 | 3,879,537 | 33°3 
1863 75,991 | 2,559,258 | 33°6 1878 105,510 | 3,551,806 | 33°6 
1864 95,689 | 2,925,950 | 30°5 1879 130,582 | 4,420,580 | 33°8 
1865 | 101,584 3,114,212] 30°6 1880 | 135,034 | 4,761,856 | 35°2 
1866 | 113,448 | 2,759,904 | 24°3 1881 127,196 | 4,518,897 | 35-5 
1867 | 119,519 | 3,878,064 | 32:4 1882 _ | 117,478 | 4,330,956 | 36°9 
1868 | 115,522 | 3,132,505 | 27°I 1883 | 118,180} 4,057,635 | 34:3 
1869 | 120,807 | 3,777,405 | 31:2 1884 | 123,634 | 4,538,604 | 36°7 
1870 | 128,041 | 4,880,805 | 38:1 1885 115,600 | 3,389,505 | 29°3 
1871 | 107,178 | 2,340,654 | 21°8 1886 | 132,709 | 4,336,163 | 32°6 
1872 | 119,956 | 4,015,973 | 33:4 1887 146,957 | 3,825,146 ; 26:0 
1873 | 116,745 | 3,984,958 | 34:1 1888 171,662 | 4,953,125 | 28°8 
1874 | 116,648 | 4,128,865 | 35°3 1889 166,101 | 4,910,404 | 29°5 
1875 | 118,436 | 3,618,436 | 30°5 1890 173,836 ' 5,354,827 | 30°8 
1876 | 117,582 | 3,410,517 | 29°0 

Mean for 29 years ...... 31°7 








The production per acre, as may be gathered from the foregoing Average produce 


. . . . per acre, 
figures, is a somewhat variable item, averaging, for the whole of P° 
the Colony from the minimum of 21°8 bushels, which was obtained 
in the year 1871, to 38:1, the maximum, which was attained in 


1870. The yield of the last season was estimated at 30°8 per 


Principal centres 
of oat cultiva- 
tion, 
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acre, but since the figures were published, news was received 
of disastrous losses caused by floods in the districts of the 
Macleay, the Clarence, and the Richmond causing a reduction in 
the estimated crop of 50 per cent. in the former and 33 per cent. 
in the two latter districts. The price at present ruling for maize 
in the Sydney market is high, the average being 3s. 6d. per 
bushel. The value of this season’s crop is estimated at £784,350, 
due allowance being made for the losses caused by the floods. 


Maize is not only cultivated as a grain crop, but a small area is 
sown for green food for cattle, chiefly on dairy farms. In 1889 
the area thus cultivated was 5,610 acres, the greater part in the 
Camden and south coast districts, and the electorate of Wellington. 
The total area cultivated with maize in 1890 was 179,446 acres. 


OATS. 

This cereal is cultivated as a grain crop, principally in the 
wheat-growing districts of the Colony; and as it is essentially a 
produce of cold climates it thrives best in those parts of the 
country with a winter of some severity. Bathurst, Carcoar, 
Orange, Monaro, and New England are the principal centres of 
oat cultivation, but the latter district yields the best crops. The 
average of the Colony for 1889-90 is 24°30, but that obtained in 


the electorates of the Hunter, Mudgee, Orange, the Bogan, West 


Macquarie, and Grenfell, reached 35:0, 30°4, 29:5, 29°6, 28-7, and 
28-6 respectively ; in the electorates of New England, Monaro, and 
Tumut the averages obtained were 26'8, 23:5, and 23:4 bushels 
per acre. The oat crop was equally good in the south-western 
districts and central districts of the Murrumbidgee, Gundagai, 
Braidwood, Young, and Forbes, where the average per acre was 
between 22:2 and 27-7 bushels respectively. 

No oats are grown in the northern portion of the coastal districts 
for the purpose of a grain crop. In the southern coast districts 
the area under oats for grain is very limited, but that under oats 
for hay or green food is not inconsiderable. The following table 
illustrates the state of the cultivation of this crop since 1862 :— 
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Oats.-—Area under Crop, and Yield. Area in 
————$_——$—_ _.. $s séeculttivation. 
sar ende >Y0- verag vear e - rerag 
Tiere ATOR. aaceon aes SMA Area. | ace eaten 
_ 4d 
Acres. | Bushels. | Bushels. Acres | Bushels. | Bushels. 
1862 7,224 152,426 | 21°] 1877 21,828 | 461,916 21:2 
1863 9,988 | 201,415 | 20:2 1878 18,580 | 358,853 19°3 
1864 13,022 | 213,924 | 16°4 1879 22,129 | 447,912 | 20°2 
1865 14,098 ' 189,524 13°4 1880 23,883 | 516,937 21-6 
1866 10,9389 116,005 10°6 1881 Wie0l2) leooGsl2 | 19°9 
1867 14,914 | 304,028 | 20°4 1882 16,347 | 356,566 2188 
1868 13,142 | 156,965 | 11°9 1883 24,817 | 617,465 24°9 
1869 12,129 | 164,687 | 13°6 1884 17,810 | 376,635 PALE) t 
1870 17,301 | 400,766 | 23:2 1885 19,472 | 425,920 PANS) 
1871 10,683 119,365 | 11°2 1886 14,117 | 279,107 19°8 
1872 | 13,795 | 280,887! 20-3 1887 | 23,947 | 600,892 | 25:1 
1873 | 13,586 | 270,967 19°9 1888 19,393 | 394,762 | 20°3 
1874 | 16,524 | 322,449 19°5 1889 7,984 | 109,931 13°8 
1875 17,973 | 293,135 16°3 1890 22,358 | 543,330 | 24°3 
1876 18,855 | 352,966 18°7 








It will be seen that the cultivation of oats for grain has been 
very irregularly pursued during the period embraced by this table, 


Cultivation of 
oats for grain. 


rising rapidly during the earlier years and remaining practically 
stationary since 1877. The market for oats is chiefly in the 
metropolitan district, and the demand depends largely upon the 
price of maize, and to the uncertainty of sale the fluctuation in 
the area devoted to the cultivation of this cereal for grain is very 
largely due. 

The average production of oats for the period 1862-89 Average yield 

shes : ; per acre. 

was 19’8 bushels per acre, the minimum obtained in any year 
being 10°6 bushels in the season 1865-66, and the maximum 
25*1 bushels in that of 1886-87. Compared with the other 
continental Colonies, New South Wales holds, in regard to 
average yield, the second rank, Victoria coming first, but both 
these colonies are surpassed by Tasmania and New Zealand. The 
climate of those two colonies is much more adapted for the suc- 
cessful cultivation of this grain, the average produce of New 
Zealand in particular being very nearly equal per acre to that of 
the United Kingdom, and on a par with the best oat-producing 
countries of the Old World. 


In the following table figures will be found giving the average Average yield of 
2 - es Sa _©~ oats per acre in 

produce per acre in each of the Australasian Colonies during N.S. Wales and 
. ° other colonies. 

seventeen years, the records for Queensland alone being incomplete. 
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Average Production of Oats in Bushels per Acre in the Australasian Colonies. 





Colonies. 1874. | 1875. | 1876. | 1877. | 1878. | 1879. | 1880. | 1881. | 1882. | 1883. | 1884. | 1885. | 1886. | 1887. | 1888. | 1889. | 1890. 


| _ 
New South Wales ............ 18°71 | 16°31 | 18°72 | 21°16 | 19°31 | 20°24 | 21°64 | 19°87 | 21°81 | 24°88 | 21°15 | 21°87 | 19°77 | 25°08 | 20°35 | 13°77 | 24°30 | 20°52 
ViQOTIS oe cae eco 15°69 | 18°46 | 21°92 | 19°91 | 19°39 | 17°60 | 24°00 | 17°62 | 24°57 | 26°17 | 25°07 | 23°40 | 21°72 | 22°91 | 22°92 | 14°20 | 23°87 | 21°14 








*“NOILONGOUd TVaOLTAOIdov 


“South Australias... \. seic/acss)-'s 10°61 | 14°61 | 16°69 | 10°65 | 11°96 | 12°01 | 15-02 | 11°50 | 10°66 | 11°13 | 14°65 | 12°20 | 12°20 | 12°20 | 12°20 | 5°65 | 12°76 | 12°16 
Queenslandecc.cnisenc cence - Se Se oe .. | 10°11] 9°65 | 24°74 | 17°94 | 12°74 | 16°58 | 8°90 | 15°17 | 4°84 | 10°41 | 24°26 | 5°65 | 19°41 | 13°87 
Western Australia ............ 19°22 | 16-00 | 15°00 | 15°00 | 14°00 | 18°02 | 19°00 | 19°00 | 10°00 | 15°03 | 17-00 | 18-00 | 14°50 | 16°00 | 15°13 | 23°42 | 20°00 | 16°72 
PROMINANIR Ute aor tieicleaisscie< osicie 20°98 | 26°82 | 25°40 | 24°21 | 22°32 | 24°82 | 28°61 | 22°13 | 28°44 | 27°34 | 27°39 | 28°65 | 26°82 | 25°95 | 18°20 | 27°97 | 28°60 | 25°56 
Now; Zealand iin cease otic 29°81 | 35:22 | 37°79 | 31°24 | 31°68 | 30°11 | 36°53 | 32°05 | 28°45 | 32°89 | 35°11 | 34°84 | 26°11 | 30°92 | 31°24 | 29°89 | 32°09 | 32°11 


* No returns were collected from 1886 to 1889. 
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The average yield in the principal countries of the world where Average yield 
. 5 in principa 
oats are extensively grown is as follows :— countries. 





Average produce of 


Principal oat-growin ntries. 
rincipal oat-growing countries oats per acre. 








Bushels. 
jE OO: (6 Beer ee eA Poe es Tory re 42°] 
ar oR eee a OHO IDC RLICE SCORE OORT eX OHIO’ TET Tee 41°8 
INOPWAYir ees erent mn nae eer cieetcot ac tnest enna aaa 39°7 
Unebed Ruin gdomia cccceraernt sco cw eee careineneeuronseeseuee ee: 37°7 
BUI ARK i eos e eee ca ceae nesses TOT OT OTT POPer Peer 32°3 
EPR TICO ree ee a Es ed ae a esate meen a oetsiree ee es 26°0 
United: States: or America. ...cr..cc.co sss sceasesesniccstectseeveses 26°0 
CO hy OTN BARA RAIROD OSC UC EKG COC DO BTISEEACICEUOCOGSORMTIEE TK Pa tnneteeaters 21°9 
PRULGEY TE oe occ reas ECR Ie een Rear ee cuentas Fone astens 20°9 
IUD GALy, we cr sitar ea ene even ven Mies sete tee scene eters 20°2 
1 Ee ae aR SEE EECOC EO EOD IC OCIA COSC GOR ECOL aot 19°3 
Lr tT 11 nea er ee ee era Or Pee eri eer TCOG) 12-3 
Gane Of Good Hope .....0...cicrccsascnccsroeserssseomesesesseeeses 81 
INaW: SOULD: VV BlER wererics cs cose eccenuneceece TT TT 20°5 
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Cultivation of 


The cultivation of oats as a staple agricultural crop has been oats neglected. 


much neglected in New South Wales, though the return has 
not been unsatisfactory. It is possible that in the near future 
this grain will receive greater attention, especially as the deficiency 
between the production and the consumption is very considerable. 
The elevated districts of Monaro, Argyle, Bathurst, and New 
England, in preference to other parts of the Colony, contain 
vast areas of land where the cultivation of oats could be carried 
on with remunerative results. 


In connection with this subject it may not be generally known Oats asa 
: © fattening food, 
that the relative nourishment of oats exceeds that of either maize 
or wheat, weight for weight. If 100 be taken as the value of oats 
for fattening purposes, the respective values of equal weights of 


the other cereals are :— 


Ca tmercrerrenccere orccnen ume ccnece eT ae ee 100 
WV Hee Gare ee ee ee ee cake oe aac oten 70 
17 S17 ea ST A re 62 


And for equal measures :— 
Ogos OdGb0 HSE: DAAC AAndG on Goodoconcringsogaoncooc= acc 100 


MA OCE nppaaacn Osho orcad Momansancseancescieoresisenees 131 
ING RIZO eee eee ene res ecncc ce cena cece ae tenn casier 107 
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AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION. 








The production of this grain is far from satisfying the wants of 
the Colony, and the importation is, therefore, very large, 1,065,630 
bushels of the estimated value of £156,776, having been 
imported from abroad in the year 1889. New Zealand is 
the principal source of supply, the quantity obtained from 
that colony in 1889 being 869,817 bushels. Much yet 
remains to be done before the Colony can be independent of 
outside assistance in regard to the supply of oats, as, for some 
years past the average quantity produced was only 25 per cent. 
of the amount consumed, and there would thus be an ample 
market within New South Wales for the produce of 62,000 acres 
more than is usually reaped. 


In parts of the Colony where the climate is not suitable for 
maturing the grain, a large area is sown for hay and green food. 
The area under oats for these purposes has increased from 28,109 
acres In 1862 to 126,488 acres in 1887, being over four and a-half 
times as large in the latter as in the former year; but it fell to 
86,451 acres in 1888 and 85,439 acres in 1889, increasing 
however to 103,129 last season. Oaten hay is much in demand, 
and sells readily at remunerative prices ; and, as there is less 
expense and lighter labour attached to this form of cultivation, 
the system of growing oats for hay is consequently more in 
favour with the farmers of New South Wales than the cultiva- 
tion of the grain. The area under the two crops stood to 
each other in the following relation in the year 1889-90 :— 





Area under oats for grain ....5.....0:650ss000csssee 22,358 acres. 
POs UNdeLOAtsOT DAV rds ere are eceaneer 103,129 __,, 
Potala rcs. Sea ieaister eae emteeetaees 125,487 acres. 


The area harvested for grain was only 17°8 per cent. of the 
total area sown with oats. The following statement shows the 


cultivation of oaten hay since 1877, and the yield per acre. 
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Cultivation of Oats for Hay. 











| Produce. 
Year ended March. Area. - = as 

| Total. Per acre. 
acres. tons. tons. 
1: ee eee eee 77,212 98,901 1-28 
Boy he) aC eRe RE ACCC OCIS UOOOOO ORI 79,333 87,660 1°10 
BS [Ooencence discus concoct cere 61,684 75,138 ita 
[SSOME eee 67,877 84,915 1:25 
TSS Ieee sae re roeee. 68,758 77,811 1°13 
TOS2e Ce eee 86,088 100,773 117 
1 Bo) 5 BEAR OR CEO DUO OSOGONCnOTICSOOOE: 112,477 140,979 1°25 
TSS reese seee corecescoas cess: 107,451 113,899 1°06 
USSD ri wass even corsceconceresecsee 121,922 149,489 4 
TSSGUn ae eee 96,946 72,484 0°75 
IGS Taree re tee eee | 126,488 182,921 1-44 
ESS eee nares momencesiuce ere. 86.451 96, 126 Ri aE 
SSOP G arcesecesenoscnees rosaries: 85,439 40,7538 0°47 
1D: URC re CORTE ORONO EDO tice 103, 129 156,920 1°52 








—_—— —_ — - — — —_ - - = —— 








In addition to the area cultivated for grain and hay, a small 
extent of land is yearly sown for green food ; last season 2,898 
acres of oat lands were so used. The total area under oats during 
the year ending 3lst March, 1890, was therefore 128,345 acres 


in all. 


BARLEY. 

The cultivation of barley is very limited, the total area under 
grain in 1889 being only 3,318 acres,—less than it was twenty-six 
years ago, but increased to 5,440 acres in 1890. The following 
table illustrates the state of barley cultivation since the year 
1862. 


in any year of the series, 1863 alone excepted, but in 1890 the 


It will be seen that the production of 1889 was less than 


production increased to 113,109 bushels. 
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AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION. 
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Cultivation of Barley for Grain. 








Area under Area under | 


Year ended Year ended 











31 March. pot i Production. 81 March. ae ad | Production. 
| 
Acres. Bushels. Acres. Bushels. 

1862 3,924 41,054 1877 5,662 134,158 
1863 2,538 30,636 1878 5,055 99,485 
1864 4,093 67,009 1879 6,152 132,072 
1865 4,724 60,355 1880 6,130 131,541 
1866 5,844 58,370 1881 8,056 163,395 
1867 6,211 91,741 1882 6,426 135, 218 
1868 5,140 62,392 1883 6,473 133,050 
1869 6,397 94,715 1884 5,081 106,496 
1870 9,152 148,617 1885 | 7,035 | 148,869 
1871 4,650 47,701 1886 5,297 85,606 
1872 3,462 55, 284 1887 6,079 132,949 
1873 Shy) 70,708 1888 4,402 84,533 
1874 3,559 66,225 1889 3,318 36,760 
1875 3,984 69,053 1890 5,440 113,109 
1876 4,817 98,756 





About one-fourth of the whole acreage under barley is to be 
found in the valley of the Murray River, the remainder being dis- 
tributed over a wide extent from the district of Mudgee, along the 
high table-land, to the southern limits of the Colony. Very little 
barley is cultivated in the northern part of New South Wales, 
although it might be grown successfully in the New England 
district. 

The average production per acre during the season 1889-90 was 
20°79 bushels per acre, or equal to 5-05 per cent. above the average 
for the previous ten years, which amounted to 19:79 bushels. The 
retrograde condition of this industry is due to the small and 


uncertain demand for the grain within the Colony. 


In 1889 the quantity of barley imported to make up the 
deficiency of home production amounted to 132,982 bushels, valued 
at £23,462, principally obtained from the United States, New 
Zealand, and Victoria. It would therefore require a very little 
effort on the part of the farmers to bring the production of this 
grain up to the level of the consumption. 


An area very nearly equal to that cultivated for grain is usually 


laid down for hay, and for the purpose of providing green fodder 


CULTIVATION OF BARLEY. 





——— 


for cattle. During last season the figures were 5,440 acres of 
barley for grain; 4,251 acres of barley for hay and green food, 
the total area cultivated being 9,691 acres. 


PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION OF GRAIN. 


The total consumption of grain of all kinds in New South 
Wales, calculated on the basis of the last ten years, amounts to 
13:07 bushels per head of population, whilst the produce of the 
Colony is only 9°8 bushels. The deficiency in the production of 
wheat amounts to 36 per cent., barley, 31 per vent., and oats, 68 
per cent. There is, however, an excess in the production of maize 
over the local consumption, amounting to 6°4 per cent., which 
reduces the total average deficiency in the production of the prin- 
cipal grain crops to 25 percent. There is no apparent reason 
why the local production of grain should not equal the local de- 
mand ; on the contrary, the resources of the Colony are such that 
under normal conditions the supply of grain should largely exceed 
the requirements, and an increasing excess of production become 


yearly available for export, either as grain or meat. 


The experience of past years distinctly shows that in the matter 
of soil, climate, and other natural conditions, New South Wales 
is, on the whole, better favoured, and consequently her average 
yield per acre of wheat, maize, and barley, is greater than that of 
any other continental Australian province, Victoria not excepted. 
Extending the field of comparison, the production of cereals is 
found to reach an average which places New South Wales on a 
level with countries usually considered as rich agricultural states. 
It is better than the average yield of the United States, of Italy, 
and Hungary ; and, in some respects, almost on a level with that 
of Germany, Austria, and France. The area adapted for cereal 
growing is very considerable, and with a better knowledge of the 
capabilities of the various kinds of soils and well devised means 
of water storage, there should be practically no limit to the pro- 
duction of grain, 
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AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION. 





MINOR GRAIN CROPS. 

The minor grain crops harvested are rye, millet, sorghum, and 
imphee. Little can be said on this subject except that, as in the 
case of other cereals, the suitability of the soil for their production’ 
is an established fact. There is, however, so little demand for 


these kinds of grain that their cultivation in New South Wales is 
very limited. 


The area under rye for grain in 1889 covered only 1,114 acres, 
whilst 582 acres were sown for green food. The average produc- 
tion of the grain crop was 16°37 bushels per acre. 

Millet was only cultivated over an area of 905 acres, 459 of 
which were harvested for grain, the remaining 446 acres being cut 
green for cattle. The greater part of the crop of millet was 
obtained in the Hunter River valley. The average production of 
the Colony amounted to 21-39 bushels per acre. 


The cultivation of sorghum and imphee for grain appears to 
have been abandoned, but the area sown in 1889 for green food 
for cattle amounted to 6,173 acres, chiefly within the dairy farming 
districts of Kiama, Illawarra, and Shoalhaven. 


SOWN GRASSES, AS FOOD FOR CATTLE. 

The area sown under green food and grasses for cattle is con- 
stantly increasing in the Colony, and in the course of the year 1889 
there were under artificial grasses 245,319 acres, an increase of 
180,676 acres over the area so cultivated ten years previously. 

Lucerne and other permanent grasses are laid down principally 
in the Hunter districts, and the south coast, 106,775 acres being 
thus cultivated in the Shoalhaven and Kiama districts alone. The 
practice of sowing permanent grasses is also extending to the north 
coast districts, and in 1889 there were 32,821 acres under grass in 
the Richmond district. It is, however, in those portions of the 
Colony where dairy farming is principally carried on that the 
practice of laying down permanent grasses is most general. 





AREA UNDER POTATOES. 








POTATOES. 

The cultivation of the potato shows little improvement during 
the last twenty-five years, in regard to acreage under crop, the area 
planted being very little in excess of that of the year 1865, 
whilst the yield of last season was less than that of the year last 
mentioned. At present the Colony has to make up by importa- 
tion, from the other colonies, a considerable deficiency, amounting 
in 1889 to 48,942 tons, or 57 per cent. of the total consump- 
tion for the year. The returns for 1889-90, however, exhibit 
an increase of 2,132 acres in the area cultivated, as well as 13,257 
tons on the crop, so that there will be a decrease in the quantity 
required from abroad during the current year. The total yield 
during the last season amounted to 50,096 tons. The following 
table illustrates the state of the cultivation of potatoes during each 
ycar since 1862 :— 

Area under Potatoes, and Yield. 














Y "Year ended d “psa | ae Acres. Tons. xor pence Acres. | Tons 
1862 10,040 3,942 1877 14,171 42,939 
1863 9,284. 24,167 1878 13,862 34,957 
1864. 11,618 39.141 1879 16,724 53,590 
1865 14,398 52,061 1880 19,271 62, 228 
1866 15,210 31,367 1881 19,095 52,112 
1867 18,810 43.870 1882 15,943 | 44,323 
1868 15,440 33,482 1883 14,462 | 43,461 
1869 16,391 30,768 1884 14,953 | 36,977 
1870 17,132 | 54,200 1885 12,417 | 31,335 

1871 13, 927 34,118 1886 15,166 | 38,695 
1872 | 14,770 44,758 1887 17,322 | 45,803 
1873 | fi 124 45,112 1888 20,915 | 61,455 
1874 14,212 42,281] 1889 15,419 , 36,839 
1875 13,604 38,564 1890 17,551 | 50,096 
1876 13,805 | 41,203 | 








The centres of potato-growing at present are Orange, Carcoar, 
Argyle, and New England. Its cultivation is, however, very 
widely distributed throughout the Colony, but in many places 
formerly well-known for its production, it has been largely 
displaced by maize and other cereals. 
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AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION. 


TOBACCO. 
Both the soil and climate of the Colony of New South Wales 


Wales suited for are well fitted for the growth of the tobacco plant. Tobacco, 


however, démands for its proper cultivation special knowledge on 
the part of the growers, and for this reason is not so largely 
cultivated as would otherwise be the case. In the year 1863, the 
first shown on the subsequent table, there were only 896 acres 
under cultivation, producing 15,315 ewt. of leaf tobacco. In the 
following years, however, the area had largely increased, chiefly in 
the agricultural districts of Argyle and the Hunter River valley. 
Since then the growth of tobacco seems to have been almost 
entirely abandoned in the districts where it was first attempted, 
but has spread to other parts of the Colony; the Murrumbidgee, 
Tumut, and Gundagai electorates being now the principal centres 
of production. Nearly one-half of all the tobacco grown in the 
Colony in 1890 was obtained in those districts, and its cultivation 
is chiefly in the hands of Chinese, few European agriculturists 
apparently possessing the necessary skill for the proper cultivation 


and preparation of the leaf. 


During the last ten years the area devoted to the cultivation of 
tobacco has very largely increased, and it is a noteworthy fact that 
the quantity of locally grown leaf used now amounts to three- 
fourths of the total quantity manufactured in the Colony. 
In the year 1889 there was a large increase in the acreage under 
tobacco, the area being more than four times that of 1887, with 
a corresponding increase in the yield of leaf, The consequence 
was that a large proportion of the leaf remained upon the 
farmers’ hands, especially in the district of the Tumut, and the 
quantity that was sold realised very unsatisfactory figures. The 
natural result was that many of the farmers decided to abandon 
the cultivation of tobacco in favour of that of maize. The follow- 
ing table shows the progress of the industry during the last 


twenty-eight years :— 


TOBACCO. 





- Cultivation of ‘Tobacco. 

















Year ended | ' area. — | Production. | mest rarer | Aree, |/Frodustion 
Acres. Cwt. Acres. Cwt. 
1863 896 15,315 1877 333 2,440 
1864 534 4,851 1878 399 3,049 
1865 807 4,036 1879 835 7,932 
1866 1,499 7,469 1880 592 6,221 
1867 1,326 2,478 1881 1,791 19,469 
1868 627 6,035 1882 1,625 18,311 
1869 875 7,925 1883 1,815 17,540 
1870 366 3,192 1884 1,785 20,006 
1871 225 700 1885 1,046 9,914 
1872 567 4,475 1886 1,603 22,947 
1873 440 2,751 1887 1,203 13,642 
1874 199 1,261 18s8 | 2371 23,465 
1875 539 6,069 1889 4,833 55,478 
1876 491 4,098 1890 3,239 27,724 


©. 


Gs 











The total consumption of manufactured tobacco and cigars during over production 
1889 was 3,020,241 lb., of which 1,985,987 lb. were made in the” 
Colony out of 560,336 lb. of American leaf. and 1,425,651 Ib. 

The production for 1890 is equal to 3,105,088 Ib., 


and allowing one-third for damage and waste, there will still 


locally grown. 


remain 2,070,000 lb., a quantity considerably larger than the 
probable requirements. The local leaf does not compare favour- 
ably with the American, and cannot be exported profitably, so 
that the crop will require to be consumed in the Colony. As 
the production of the last season was greater than the local require- 
ments and that of the preceding one has not been entirely disposed 
of, it is very probable that the area under tobacco will show a 


further decline during the next two years. 
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SUGAR-CANE. 


The first agricultural returns in which mention is made of the 
cultivation of the sugar-cane and the production of sugar in New 
South Wales only date from 1863. In that year 2 acres were 
returned as having produced 280 fb. of sugar, and it will appear 
strange that out of this quantity 220 Ib. were stated to be the pro- 
duce of one acre of cane, grown in the northern part of the county 
of Bathurst, while the remaining 60 tb. were produced on the banks 
of the Macleay River. The district last mentioned may be con- 
sidered as the principal seat of this industry, during its earlier 
stages. Cane cultivation, however, soon extended to the north- 
ward, and in a very few years the richest portions of the lower 
valleys of the Clarence, Richmond, Tweed, and Brunswick, were 
occupied by settlers engaged in the planting and growing of cane, 
Mills were erected in the chief centres of cane cultivation, and cane- 
growing and sugar manufacturing are now the principal and best 


established industries of the north-eastern portions of the Colony. 


The soil and climate of the valleys of the northern rivers are in 
most respects well adapted to the successful cultivation of the 
sugar-cane. Occasional spring frosts, however, cause considerable 
damage, and it was the risk of failure from this cause which 
led the settlers on the Macleay to seek a warmer climate farther 
north, free from the danger arising from frost. In this they may 
be said to have succeeded, though in the Clarence, Richmond, 


and Tweed valleys, frosts are not altogether unknown. 


The following table shows the progress of this industry during 
the last thirteen years. The figures relating to the area yearly 
placed under cane are obtainable for earlier dates, but the number 
of tons produced cannot be ascertained prior to 1876. The sugar- 
cane not being an annual crop, the area under cultivation has been 
divided, as far as practicable, into productive and non-productive, 
the former representing the number of acres upon which cane 
was cut during the season, and the latter the area over which it 


was unfit for the mill, or allowed to stand for another year. 


SUGAR- 








Area in Production of Sugar-cane. 


ANE. 




















Area. 
Year. oe | 
Productive. Non-productive. | 
7 | 
Acres Acres 

USGS ie ren esc ese see On| Bees encase: 
DSO Sel ircce ss cuss nl Ize cawes es 
SOS: resco vo never ace 
POOG SST dresses cen Tea ee eons. 
LSC jeanne Wcescrn ss cen | Senescence 
SCS ae ewe raescomnen Lne Siveeer cece 
IY 1}! Ee |e ae nn NUE SR Ana ar 
1870 1,475 2,607 
1871 1,995 2,399 
1872 3,470 2,001 
1873 3,565 3,105 
1874 4,087 4,453 
1875 3, 654 2,800 
1876 3,524 3,231 
1877 3,331 3,739 
1878 2,949 4,489 
1879 3,675 4,102 
1880 4,465 6,506 
1881 4,983 7,184 
1882 6,362 7,176 
1883 7,583 7,401 
1854 6,997 10,520 
1885 9,583 6,835 
1886 5,915 9,202 
1887 §,380 6,907 
1888 4,997 10,284 
1889 7,348 11,382 











Total. 


Erogucuon:s in 


tons 
of cane. 





141 
116 
647 
2,584 
3,917 
4,082 
4,394 
5,471 
6,670 
8,540 
6,454 
6,755 
7,066 
7,438 
URUTEEL 
10,971 
12,167 
13,538 
14,984 
17,517 
16,418 
Be 353 by b7/ 
15,287 
15,281 
18,730 





eeeeeeeee 
eeeee a8 

Peeerenee 
eeeeeeee,. 
ee e8+eee 
eeeeereee 
eeeeeeeee 
eee tenew 

eee | 


99,430 

99,978 
104,192 
126,119 
121,616 
128,752 
169,192 
204,547 
105,323 
939,347 
167,959 
273,928 
110,218 
168,862 


The fi figures contained in the above table show the gradual pro- 


3°S 


Progress of 
sugar-growing 


Increase of area 


gress of the sugar-growing industry, from the small beginnings of "4° *rP. 


1863. 


From the starting point of this cultivation until 1884 
there is no break in the yearly increase of land put under cane. 


U 
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During the four succeeding years, however, there was a tendency to 
retrogress, and the area cultivated in 1888 was less by 2,236 acres 
than in 1884, or 12:7 per cent. ; an increase has taken place in 
1889, and the area under cane is now 18,730 acres. It is probable 
that the low price of sugar and the disturbed state of the markets 
of the world during these years, forced the sugar manufacturers 
to correspondingly reduce the price offered for the canes, and 
so caused the abandonment of this cultivation by the small farmers, 
who found in the growth of maize less variable results for their 
labour. Sugar-cane is only cut every second year, and as the 
planting of cane has been conducted at haphazard, it has chanced 
that seasons of large production have been followed by small crops 
in the immediately succeeding year. ‘This will account for the 
alternately large and small areas of productive cane, which the 
preceding table shows. From plantations in full bearing the 
weight of cane cut varies from 25 to 32 tons, while the price paid 
ranges from 11s. to 13s. per ton, in addition to the cost of cutting, 
so that the annual yield is from £7 10s. to £10 per acre planted. 


The Richmond River electorate is now the principal centre of 
sugar-cane cultivation, and in 1889 there were 529 holdings, upon 
which areas, varying from 2 to 520 acres in extent, were devoted 
to this culture. The total area so planted was 11,410 acres, or 
over three-fifths of the whole area under cane in the Colony. The 
yield obtained from 4,260 acres of productive cane amounted to 


85,449 tons, showing an average of 20°06 tons per acre. 


On the Clarence River, in the electoral districts of Grafton and 
the Clarence, there were, in 1889, 393 holdings, on which cane 
was grown, the aggregate area under this crop being 7,150 acres. 
As in the Richmond River district, the majority of farmers cultivate 
sugar-cane in addition to other crops, and only a few estates are 
entirely devoted to its cultivation. Some planters have areas of 
from 25 to 100 acres in extent under cane, but their number is 
very limited. The yield in the Clarence and Grafton electorates 
was 81,970 tons, or an average of 27 tons per acre, cut on an 
area of 3,035 acres. 


VINES AND WINE PRODUCTION. 











In the Macleay River district the area devoted to sugar-cane is 
now insignificant, only 170 acres having been returned in 1889 as 


under crop, of which 53 acres were productive. 


The estates on which sugar-cane is grown number 942, and the 
whole crop of sugar-cane during the last season amounted to 168,862 
tons, obtained from 7,348 acres, showing an average production of 
22°98 tons per acre, which is 3:19 tons below the average of the 
former ten years. On the estates belonging to the Colonial Sugar- 
refining Company, the conduct of the business of the plantation 
has been entrusted to practical men, and no money spared to 
obtain the most approved and complete plant for the manufacture 
of sugar. This company’s mills on the Richmond River are among 
the most complete in any part of the world, and the sugar manu- 
factured is equal to the best Mauritius and West Indian samples. 
The quantity of sugar consumed in the Colony during the past 
two years amounted to 87,077 tons, of which 30,847 tons were 
the product of the local plantations, the area cut in these years 
being 12,345 acres. The yield of sugar per ton of course varies 
with the density of the juice, but in ordinary seasons this may 


be set down at somewhat over 9 per cent. 


VINES AND WINE PRODUCTION. 


In every part of the Colony, excepting the essentially sub- 
tropical portion, and the higher parts of the mountain ranges, 
grape vines thrive well, and bear large crops of succulent fruit, 
equal in size, appearance, and flavour, to the most renowned 
products of France, the Rhinelands, and Spain; yet the vine- 
growing and wine manufacturing industries are still in their 
infancy in this Colony, although their prospects are as hopeful as 
could be desired. With a demand which the present production 
hardly satisfies, and the opening up of a market in England, 
where New South Wales in common with other Australian wines 
have obtained due appreciation, the future of vine-growing appears 
fairly assured. ‘The depreciation which French and other foreign 
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wines have suffered, both in quantity and in quality, owing to the 
scourge of the phylloxera, is an additional reason for the vine- 
growers of New South Wales looking forward to a successful 
future for their industry. How small the present production of 
Australia is compared with the total of the world will appear 


from the following table :— 


Production of Wine in the principal wine-growing countries 


of the world. 




















‘ eee eee ee 
Country. altars | Country. muillion gallons 
I 
AUSUrAliAtGenevcaccss eo 3 I ROUMANIA wercccccceons 18 
PAUBUPIO sede ee a 92 PCED Sragosonsecacnc 92 
PI GOV A ee ienscoecdee sess 72 PP PRESARE soansascnosnunsce 53 
Cape Colony =......--.5- 5 Salle emiaees sees 608 
YANCE! See ece ee 795 Switzerland ......... 29 
Greece wen. ean. tremens 46 | Turkey and Cyprus 69 
UN GARY acceso reese 185 | United States ...... 32 
Malye crtcnccccee: 798 — 
POLtu gales crs ccr eee 132 | Motaltccecca: 3,029 








The vine was planted in the early days of the colonization of 
New South Wales, but it was not until the year 1828 that vine- 
growing and wine-making may be said to have been fairly estab- 
lished. In that year Mr. Busby returned from Europe with a 
large collection of cuttings from the most celebrated vineyards of 
France, Spain, the Rhine valley, and other parts of the continent 
of Europe, and planted, on his estate in the Hunter River district, 
a vineyard which has been the nursery of the principal vineyards 
of the Colony. Some years afterwards the vine was planted in the 
Murray valley, and in other portions of the Colony, and was found 
to flourish so luxuriantly that the manufacture of wine received 
considerable attention. For a time, however, the prospects of this 
industry seemed very poor, and production diminished considerably, 
owing, partly, to the want of a market, and partly to the fact that 
the wine-makers, many of whom were not vignerons by training, 


possessed only a limited knowledge of the manufacture of wine, 


WINE PRODUCTION. 





and produced at first an article of inferior and unsaleable quality. 
But in the principal vineyards of the Murray and the Hunter 
neither pains nor money was spared to introduce skilled labour 
and put up presses, vats, and other manufacturing appliances of 
the most approved pattern. 


The results of this intelligent treatment became apparent, when 
prizes were 
Exhibition of 1878, followed by an unbroken series of successes 
at the Exhibitions of Philadelphia, Sydney, Melbourne, and 
Amsterdam, and latterly at the Indian and Colonial Exhibition in 
London. But nowhere was the general excellence of the wines of 
New South Wales more fully recognized than at the Bordeaux 
Exhibition of 1882. 


trade of the world, the wines of New South Wales were classed 
>] 


There, in the principal centre of the wine 


by the most competent judges in the category of “Grands vins,” 
and their value fully appreciated and established. The following 


statement shows the progress of the wine industry since 1862 :— 


Area under Grape Vines and Production of Wine. 

































































Area | Area 

Year | Total | under | Year | Total | under 
ended | area |vinesfor| — Pro- | Average ended | area _ |vinesfor Pro- Average 

31 under | wine- | duction. [per acre. 31 under | wine- | duction. [per acre. 
March.| vines. |making'| | March.| vines. | making 

only. | only. 
| Acres. | Acres. | Gallons. | Gallons. || Acres. | Acres. | Gallons. | Gallons. 

1862 | 1,130 562 | 85,328 | 151°83 || 1878 | 4,183 | 3,027 | 708,431 | 234-04 
1863 | 1.460 | 795 | 144,888 | 182°25 || 1879 | 4,237 | 3,024 | 684,733 | 226°43 
1864 | 1,641 880 | 136,976 | 155°65 || 1880 | 4,266 | 3,091 | 733,576 | 237°33 
1865 | 1,849| 945 | 161,299 | 170-69 || 1881 | 4,724 | 2,907 | 602,007 | 200-99 
1866 | 2,126 | 1,243 | 168,123 | 135-25 || 1882 | 4,027 | 2,597 | 513,688 | 197-80 
1867 | 2,281 | 1,358 | 242,183 | 178°33 | 1883 | 4,448 | 2,629 | 543,596 | 206°76 
1868 | 2,532 | 1,483 | 285,283 | 192°37 | 1884 | 4,378 | 2,660 | 589,604 | 221°65 
1869 | 3,117 | 1,917 | 412,587 | 215-22 || 1885 | 4,584 | 2,405 | 442,612 | 184°04 
1870 | 3,907 | 2,039 | 460,321 | 225°75 | 1886 | 5,247 | 2,876 | 555,470 | 193°13 
1871 | 4,504 | 2,371 | 342,674 | 144°53 || 1887 | 5,840 | 3,131 | 601,897 | 192-23 
1872 | 4,152 | 2,466 | 413,321 | 167°G61 || 1888 | 6,745 | 3,292 | 666,382 | 202°42 
1873 | 4,090 | 2,568 | 451,450 | 175-0 |, 1889 | 7,072 | 3,596 | 805,813 | 224-71 
1874 | 4,547 | 3,183 | 578,985 | 181-90 || 1890 | 7,867 | 3,603 | 688,685 | 191°14 
1875 | 4,308 | 3,077 | 684,258 | 222°37 | mo 
1876 | 4,459 | 3,163 | 831,749 | 262°96 | 
1877 | 4,457 | 3,217 | 799,709 | 248-59 | Mean for 29 years...... | 204°52 
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The above figures show that the wine industry has considerably 
increased during the twenty-nine years under examination, the 
total area planted being now over six times what it was at the 
beginning of the period. The average yield per acre has also 
advanced ; but this latter is probably due to the fact that in the 
earlier period the proportion of young vines not in full bearing 
was greater than is at present the case. The years 1876, 1877, 
and 1880 were the best of the series, the average production 
having in 1876 reached the large figure of 262-96 gallons per acre. 
The yield of wine last season is 7°86 per cent. below the average 
of the previous ten years. In the Hunter River District the crop 
was damaged by the heavy rains which fell when the grapes were 
nearly ripe and ready for gathering, causing a very great loss to 
the vignerons. The vintage in the Murray River valley was, 
however, very successful. The total number of wine growers in 
1889 was 1,650, and the average area of each vineyard, was 4:7 
acres. 


The “ phylloxera vastatrix,” 


which has caused some damage in 
the vineyards of the neighbouring colony of Victoria, necessitating 
stringent legislative measures, has also appeared in some vineyards 
of the Camden and Seven Hills districts, but, so far, without 
causing any great ravages. A commission was appointed some 
time ago to report on the appearance of the disease, and the best 
means of preventing its spread. The prohibition of the importa- 
tion of vine-cuttings from abroad has been in force for some time, 
and the destruction of infested vineyards is at present being carried 
out under the direction of the commission. 


The industry is not restricted to the cultivation of fruit 
for wine-making purposes; on the contrary, a considerable 
area is devoted to the cultivation of table grapes, principally 
in the neighbourhood of Sydney, and in the districts of 
Ryde, Parramatta, and other portions of Central Cumberland. 
The area so cultivated in 1889 amounted to 1,743 acres,, pro- 


ORANGES. 51% 








ducing 2,951 tons of grapes, or at the rate of 1:7 tons of fruit 
per acre. There were also 2,521 acres of vines yet in an unpro- 


ductive state. 


ORANGES. 


The cultivation of the orange has become one of the principal First_orangeries 
industries of the districts surrounding the metropolis. ‘The first eee 
orange groves were planted near the town of Parramatta, and 
soon spread to the neighbouring districts of Ryde, Pennant Hills, 

Lane Cove, the whole of Central Cumberland, the Hawkesbury 
and Nepean valleys, and the mountain slopes of the Kurrajong 
district. The production of oranges has already attained such 
proportions that the growers are obliged to seek markets abroad 
for the disposal of their produce, as the demand, both in New 
South Wales and the adjacent colonies, is in some seasons exceeded 
by the supply. Efforts have been made of late to open up a market 
in England, as the fruit can be delivered in London at a time 
when the supply of oranges from Spain and other countries of the 


northern hemisphere has ceased. 


The statistics relative to this branch of the agricultural industry State of orange 

growing in 1879, 
are only available from the year 1879, when the area under 
oranges and lemons was 4,287 acres, which last year had increased 
to 9,804 acres. Of the area just given 2,615 acres are planted 
with trees not yet in fruit, while the yield from the remaining 
area amounted to 11,074,392 dozen oranges and lemons, or rather 
more than 1,540 dozen per acre. It is usually estimated that over 
3,000 dozen per acre can be obtained in an average season from 
fair-sized trees in full bearing ; it is therefore probable that the 
figures for 1889 included the return from a considerable number 
of young trees. The following shows the state of the industry in 
each year since 1879. The number of orangeries during 1889-90 


was 1,173, the average area being 8:4 acres. 
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Area of Orangeries. 


Year ended 31 Year ended 31 | 


Area of Orangeries. Area of Orangeries. 











| 

March. | March, | 
| Acres. | Acres, 
1879 4,287 | 1885 6,911 
1880 5,106 | 1886 7,733 
1881 5,939 | 1887 7,920 
1882 6,301 | 1888 8,875 
1883 6,716 | 1889 10,851 
1884 7,268 1890 9,804 


nnn enemies sven 


ORCHARDS AND GARDENS. 

During the last ten years there has been very little alteration 
in the area under gardens and orchards. The cultivation of other 
varieties of fruit besides oranges and grapes appears to be retro- 
gressing, instead of sharing in the progress observable in almost 
all other branches of agriculture. Yet the Colony consumes 
annually very large quantities of imported fruit, which could be 
successfully grown within its own limits. Leaving out of con- 
sideration the large importation of tropical fruit from Fiji, New 
Caledonia, and Queensland, some of which might be cultivated in 
the sub-tropical portion of New South Wales, the importation of 
other fruit is very considerable. Thus in 1889, Tasmania, New 
Zealand, Victoria, Queensland, South Australia, and the United 
States, supplied New South Wales with green fruit to the value of 
£174,679, while other green fruit, mostly the produce of Fiji and 
subtropical countries, was imported to the amount of £54,325. 
The importation of dried and candied fruit during the same period 
amounted to £81,675, and that of nuts to £10,326. New South 
Wales is therefore dependent on the outside world, to the extent 
of £321,000 for fruit, most of which could be advantageously 
cultivated within its own territory. 


The number of orchards during 1889-90 was 5,303, and the area 
18,867 acres, so that the average area of each was 3:'56 acres. 











AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 





With regard to the figures representing the area of the 
orangeries and orchards, it should be understood that in many 
instances part of a holding is devoted to the growth of oranges 
and lemons, and part to the cultivation of other fruits, so that it 
is difficult sometimes to tell under which head the holding should 
be classed. It is believed that the area under oranges and lemons 
in 1890 was quite equal to that of the previous year, though the 


figures of 1889 appear unduly large owing to the inclusion of 


areas which have this year been classed as orchards. 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 


A. census of agricultural machines and other implements used in 
farming and allied pursuits was taken in 1889, which showed 


the following as the number of the principal kinds used throughout 


Chaff-cutters ............... 
Cheese-presses ........... 
Corn-crisherai..c-..s 
Corn-shellers ........... ? 
Cream-separators ......... 
FIQIYOWS a ees 
Hay-making machines .. 
Play-Dresseswn. a. mcnces se: | 
Hay-rakes (horse) ......... | 


Mowing-machines ......... 


Rloughsecc te | 
Ploughs (steam) ............ 
EVEAPOIS aan eee aee 


Reapers and binders...... 








Number. 


45 
50,696 
11,949 

985 

3, 280 
7,433 
395 
33,583 
361 
1,062 
3.001 
4,896 
44,661 
270 

1 ay ita: 
1,605 





The value of the implements and other articles mentioned in the 
above list is approximately £1,700,000, or about 36s. per acre of 
land cultivated. The sheep-shearing machines enumerated above 


were in use on ninety-nine stations throughout the Colony. 


Rollers (other than wood) 
Seed-sowers and drills ... 
Scarifiers or Scufflers...... 
Sheep-shearing machines. 
Steam-engines ............ 


RIL Sor ereccseaecereseuscets | 
SUM PPLrs sc cseeanc cee eee: | 


Stump-extractors ......... 
Threshing machines ...... 
MUTMIp-CULLErS (as s,en eee 
Wandmillsa cece cote crear 
VINE: Presses a aneratc sc: 
Winnowing-machines 
WVOOL-DresSeSiccne ss cesce 
W ool-washing machines.. 


Number. 


868 
1,036 
8,005 
1,627 
1,237 

96 
2,910 
438 
536 
GO] 

555 

399 
3,098 
2,995 


ay & 
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PART XIT. 


SUuOCK. 


HE rapid settlement of the Colony bas, in a great measure, 

been due to the fitness of its soil, vegetation, and climate, 
for the successful rearing of the principal species of stock which 
supply the wants of civilized men, and so largely contribute to 
the wealth of nations. For many years it was believed that a 
considerable part of Australia was quite unsuited for stock, and 
this opinion was fostered by the accounts of the earlier explorers, 
who reported that the interior of the continent was a vast desert. 
These apprehensions were soon dispelled, and the apparent difti- 
culties offered to the successful rearing of stock disappeared before 
the energy of the colonists. One thing particularly favoured the 
settlers ; though the number of native animals was very consider- 
able, comprising chiefly marsupials of little commercial utility, 
there happily existed no large species of carnivora which could 


seriously interfere with the increase in the flocks. 


The beginnings of pastoral enterprise in the Colony were very 
humble. The whole stock of the community which accompanied 
Captain Phillip comprised only 1 bull, 4 cows, 1 calf, 1 stallion, 3 
mares, 3 foals, 29 sheep, 12 pigs, and a few goats ; and although 
the whole of the present flocks and herds of Australia have not 
sprung from these animals alone, it will be seen on how small a 
scale the business of stock-raising was first attempted. No sys- 
tematic record of the arrival of stock seems to have been kept in 
the early days of settlement, but it appears that in the period 
between Governor Phillip’s landing and the year 1800 there were 
some slight importations, chiefly of sheep from India. In 1803 the 
number of sheep in the Colony was set down at 10,157. In 1825, 
thirty-seven years after the establishment of the Colony, there 
were in New South Wales 6,142 horses, 134,519 cattle, 237,622 
sheep, and 39,006 pigs. In 1842 there were 56,585 horses, 897,219 





SHEEP. 
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cattle, 4,804,946 sheep, and 46,086 pigs. As soon as the produce 
of stock began to exceed the demand for food, the increase in 
number became very rapid, and, at the separation of Victoria, the 
stock of the Colony numbered 13,059,324 sheep, 1,738,965 cattle, 
132,437 horses, and 61,631 pigs. 

The severance of Victoria, then the fairest province of the 
mother Colony, involved a loss of 6,589,923 sheep, 390,923 cattle, 
20,086 horses, and 7,372 pigs ; so that in 1851 the flocks of New 
South Wales numbered 6,469,401 sheep, 1,348,042 cattle, 112,351 
horses, and 54,259 pigs. After the separation of Queensland the 
numbers of each kind of live stock within the existing boundaries 
of the Colony were 6,119,163 sheep, 2,408,586 cattle, 251,497 
horses, and 180,662 pigs; in the following year the numbers 
showed a considerable decline, both from the effects of the season, 
and from the large demand which arose for stock for the stations 
of the new Colony; and in 1861 the figures were, 5,615,054 
sheep, 2,271,923 cattle, 233,220 horses, and 146,091 pigs. From 
the numbers just given, the sheep had, at the beginning of 1890, 
increased to 50,106,768, the cattle had declined to 1,741,592, the 


horses had increased to 430,777, and the pigs to 238,585. 


SHIEP. 

The suitability of the land discovered in New South Wales for 
pastoral pursuits was undoubtedly the means of leading the infant 
Colony to take its first step on the path of commercial progress ; 
and it is not a little surprising at this distance of time how steadily 
some of the settlers, in the face of the almost insurmountable 
difficulty of transport which existed a century ago, availed them- 
selves of the opportunities at their disposal. The importation of 
valuable specimens of sheep from England or the Cape of Good Hope, 
prior to the introduction of steam, was at all times attended with 
great risk, and it frequently happened that many of these costly 
animals died during the tedious voyage. These enterprises were, 
however, on the whole successful, and thus the flocks and herds of 


the colonists surely, if at first slowly, increased and multiplied. 
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By the year 1795, Captain Macarthur, one of the first promo- 
ters of sheep-breeding in New South Wales, had accumulated a 
flock of 1,000, which were held in great estimation, and gradually 
increased in value, until, as recorded by an entry in his journal ten 
years later, the market price of a fat wether had risen to £5. Not 
satisfied with the natural increase of his flocks, Macarthur sought 
to improve the quality of his fleeces, by which means he could see 
opening before him the promise of great wealth, and the prospect 
of establishing important commercial relations with Great Britain. 
With these ends in view, he procured from the Cape of Good 
Hope, at great cost and trouble, a number of superior rams and 
ewes. A happy circumstance occurred which favoured his enter- 
prise ; for he had the good fortune to secure possession of three 
rams and five ewes of very fine Spanish breed, which had been 
presented by the King of Spain to the Dutch Government. These 
animals, out of a total of twenty-nine purchased at the Cape, 
arrived in Sydney in 1797, and were disposed of to various 
breeders. With the exception of Macarthur, however, those who 
had secured sheep df the superior breed made no attempt to 
follow up the advantage, being probably amply satisfied with the 
larger gains from the sale of an increased number of animals. 
Macarthur, on the other hand, thought little of present profits, 
and still less of breeding entirely for human consumption. He 
attentively watched the results of crossing his imported rams with 
the old stock, and by systematically selecting the finer ewes which 
were the offspring for further mingling with the sires, he gradually 
improved the strain, and in a few years obtained fleeces of very 
fine texture which met with the ready appreciation of English 


manufacturers. 


Prior to the present century the production of the finest wool 
had been confined chiefly to Spain, and woollen manufactures 
were necessarily carried on in England upon a somewhat limited 
scale, which was not likely to improve in face of certain re- 


strictions the operatives endeavoured to place upon their em- 


FINE WOOLLED SHEEP. 








ployers. These men, in support of their contention that the 
woollen trade could not be expanded, on account of the limited 
supply of the raw material, argued that fine wool was obtainable 
only in Spain; and it was at this favourable period that Macarthur 
arrived in England with specimens of the wool obtained from his 
finest sheep, conclusively proving the capabilities of Australia as 
a wool-producing country. In this way he opened up a small 
trade with English manufacturers, which, as Australian wool rose 
in public estimation, gradually increased until it reached its pre- 
sent enormous dimensions. During his visit to England, Macarthur 
purchased an additional stock of ten rams and ewes of the noted 
Spanish breed, nearly equal in quality to those which in 1797 he 
had procured from the Cape of Good Hope. ‘That these animals 
were the finest obtainable in Europe may be gathered from the 
fact they also had formed portion of a present from the King of 
Spain to George III. Thus did Macarthur, after his return to 
the Colony, patiently continue for many years the process of 
selection, with such success, that in 1808, when his flock was 
finally dispersed, it was estimated that his superior ewes numbered 
fully 1,000. Victoria secured a considerable portion of Macarthur’s 
flock, and the process of breeding proceeded simultaneously in that 


and other adjacent colonies. 


Although the increase in the numbers of the finer sheep was 
satisfactory, the importation of superior stock was not discontinued, 
and the stock of the colonies was augmented in 1823 and 1825 
by the further introduction of Spanish sheep. Sheep-breeding 
was about this period commenced in the Mudgee district, and the 
climate of that region has produced a still more favourable result 
upon the quality of the fleeces than any other part of the Colony, 
and it is thence that the finest merinos are now procured. As 
might have been anticipated, the climate of Australia has in some 
respects changed the character of the Spanish fleece. The wool 
has become softer and more elastic, and while having diminished 


in density it has increased in length, so that the weight of the 
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fleece has only slightly altered. The quality of the wool has thus 
on the whole improved under the beneficial influence of the climate, 
and if no further enhancement in its value can be reasonably hoped 
for, there is at least every reason to believe that Australian wool 


will maintain its present high standard of excellence. 


The following table, showing the numbers at the close of each 
year since the separation of Queensland, illustrates the progress 


of sheep-breeding :— 


Progress of Sheep-breeding. 








Year. Number. | Year. | Number. | Year. | Number. 

1860 | 6,119,163 | 1870 16,308,585 | 1880 35,398, 121 
1861 5,615,054 | 1871 16,278,697 | 1881 36,591,946 
1862 6,145,651 | 1872 17,566,048 | 1882 36,114,814 
1863 7,790,969 | 1873 18,990,595 | 1883 37,915,510 
1864 8,271,520 | 1874 22,797,416 | 1884 31,660,321 
1865 8,132,511 7 1875 25,353,924 | 1885 37,820,906 
1866 11,562,155 | 1876 25,269,755 | 1886 39,169,304 
1867 13,909,574 | 1877 21,521,662 | 1887 46,965, 152 


1868 15,080,625 1878 25,479, 484 1888 46,503,469 


1869 14,989,923 1879 30,062,910 1889 50,106,768 





The ratio of annual increase for the whole period is 7:5 per cent. 
Divided into three periods the ratios are— 
J861-70 annual increase 12°6 per cent. 
1870-80 , , 81 ,, 
1880-89 ,, i 39° 
The operation of the natural law regulating the increase of 
species, viz.—that the ratio of increase is inversely as the increase 
in the number of individuals—is only partially observable in these 
figures, though the tendency of the rate of increase to decline as 


the numbers advance is clear enough. 





LOSSES THROUGH DROUGHT. 
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It is not possible to estimate the actual loss of sheep from Causes modify- 


drought and failure of grass, but an approximation can be made 
as to the number of stock in the Colony less than would have 
Thus the 


following table shows the expected increase of sheep after all 


been the case had the seasons all been propitious. 


causes of natural decrease are allowed for, the actual increase or 
decrease during each year, and the loss which may be attributable 
to the season. Under this last head are included not only the 
sheep which actually died, but also the expected increase from 
lambing which was not realized. Out of the fifteen years over 
which the information extends seven years only showed no loss, or 
loss so slight as to be inappreciable. On the other hand, five 
seasons of opposite character were experienced in which not only 
was there no increase, but an actual decrease, on the numbers of 
the previous year, ranging from 84,000 in 1876 to 6,255,000 in 
1884, 


total of 8,138,000, a number larger even than the total of the 


The loss on the year last named reached the enormous 


flocks in some of the colonies of the group. 
’ 


Loss of Sheep through Drought and kindred causes. 


Expected increase, Actual increase | 
, ee | Loss through Seasons, 





Year. allowing for all causes 
of natural decrease. or decrease. 

1874 3,807,000 3,807,000 1 
1875 2,556,000 2,556,000 T 
1876 1,915,000 * 84,000 1,999,000 
1877 1,802,000 * 3,748,000 5,990,000 
1878 3, 958,000 3,958, 000 ot 
1879 4,583,000 4,583,000 a 
1880 5,330,000 5,335 000 A 
1881 2,947,000 1,194,000 1,753,000 
1882 1,797,000 * 477,000 2,274,000 
1883 3,193,000 1,801,000 1,392,000 
1884 1,883,000 * 6,255,000 8,138,000 
1885 6,160,000 6,160,000 1) 
1886 3,409,000 1,348,000 2,061,000 
1887 7,796,000 7,796,000 t 
1888 2,435,000 * 462,000 2,897,000 
1889 5,339,000 3,603,000 1,736,000 





* Decrease during the year. 





t No loss, or, if any, very slight. 


ing rate of 
increase. 
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Requirements 
of other colonies 
check increase. 


Export and 
import of sheep, 


Local demand 
formerly small. 


STOCK. 








After allowing for the causes which naturally impede the 
increase of the flocks of the Colony, the demands of the slaughter- 
yard, the requirements of the neighbouring colonies, and the 
deaths occurring from other causes than drought, it will be found 
that the rate of increase in any year should be about 20 per cent., 
so that the flocks of the Colony would increase two-fold in about 
four years. Actual experience shows that such rate of increase 
was only approached once since the year 1861. During the period 
of five years from 1861 to 1866 there was a two-fold increase; the 
flocks of the Colony were again doubled in the eight years from 
1866 to 1874 and in the thirteen years from 1874 to 1887. How 
many sheep could be sustained by the Colony under a system of 
artificial feeding and watering may hereafter become a question of 
national interest, but it is abundantly plain that even with a 
continuation of fair seasons it would be impossible, under the 
present mode of depasturing stock, for the Colony to support for 
any number of years an increase of sheep similar to the record of 
1887, as in four years’ time the flocks would number 100,000,000, a 
total more than now found in all the colonies. 


The export and import of sheep during the ten years, 1880- 
1889, is shown in the following table :— 











Year. Exported. | Import Imported. _ Year. Exported. | Imported. 
| 

1880 1,147,552 ~~ 1885 1,237,155 | 1,134,439 

1881 1,068,362 198,329 1886 1,247,514 288,225 

1882 856, 190 207,538 1887 1,218,504 $64,313 

1883 1,006,227 205,558 1888 2,327,406 254,018 

1884 1,942, 204 EE 404,371 1889 1,217,325 §32, 565 





The local demand for sheep for consumption was, until recent 
years, so small compared with the supply as not to appreciably 
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affect the increase of the flocks of the Colony. Such, however, is 
not now the case, and the annual demand for slaughtering pur- 
poses is about 6 per cent. of the number of sheep depastured, and 
is, therefore, almost equal to half the annual cast. The question 
of the supply of sheep in the light of the possible demands of the 
future is dealt with elsewhere, and it will be seen that, enormous 
as are the numbers of stock in this and the neighbouring colonies, 


every year reduces the margin between the supply and demand. 


The stock-carrying capabilities of the Colony are very difficult stock-carrying 
to estimate, as by far the greater portion of the country is yet elceys " 
in its natural state. Improvements, such as a better system of 
water conservation and irrigation, an intelligent extension of the 
salt-bush, cotton-bush, and other drought-resisting shrubs and 
natural grasses, and the cultivation of artificial fodder, are 
gradually being effected, and will indefinitely extend the capacity 
of the Colony for supporting stock of all descriptions. 


The following table gives the number of sheep compared with Number of sheep 
dD dD in each colony. 


the respective areas of the Australasian colonies, and shows the 
progress made by each in sheep farming :— 





| Proportion 
No. of acres jof total number 
| per sheep. | depastured in 

| | each colony. 





Colony. Area in acres. No. of sheep. 











New South Wales...| 195,882,150 | 50,106,768 3°91 49°48 
Wictoria wuss 56,245,760 | 10,882,231 | 5°17 10°75 
Queensland ........ 427,663,360 | 14,470,095 29°55 14°29 
South Australia... .. 578,192,000 | 6,386,617 90°53 6°30 
Western Australia...| 624,588,800 | 2,366,681 263°91 2°34 
Tasmanian ..css. ssc. 16,778,000 1,551,429 10°81 1:53 
New Zealand * ...... | 66,710,400 | 15,503,263 | 4°30 15°31 
en Pa 
otal oiiccnssesecne: 1,966, 060,470 | 101,267,084 19°41 100-00 





* New Zealand, 1888; theother Colonies, 1889, 
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Colony stands 
first as sheep- 
breeder. 


Certain colonies 
adapted for 
cattle. 


Country not all 
fitted for sheep. 





STOCK. 


Tt will be seen that New South Wales stands first of all the 
colonies as a sheep-breeding country, both as regards the number 
of its flocks, and the number of sheep depastured per unit of area. 
But whilst Victoria has nearly reached the limit of its natural 
capabilities in this particular direction, a considerable proportion 
of its area being now devoted to agriculture, New South Wales has 
not yet approached these limits. In Queensland, as in South 
Australia, sheep-breeding does not absorb the attention of pastoral- 
ists to the same extent that it does in New South Wales. The 
former colony is more adapted to the breeding of cattle ; whilst in 
the southern and more settled districts of South Australia greater 
attention is paid to the cultivation of cereals, its northern terri- 
tory, like that of Queensland, being more adapted by nature to 
the breeding of cattle and horses. Western Australia is at present 
in the early stage of its colonisation; much of its area is still 
unknown, and it is therefore impossible to estimate its future as 
a sheep-breeding country. It may, however, be surmised that the 
southern portion of its immense territory will, in time to come, 
be stocked with sheep, whilst the northern portion will probably 
be found more suitable for the breeding of cattle and horses, on 
account of its resemblance to portions of Queensland and the 
northern territory of South Australia situated under the same 
latitude. It was thought at one time that cattle-breeding would 
occupy a position in New South Wales equal to that of sheep- 
breeding, but experience has shown that the general climatic 
conditions are more favourable to sheep than to cattle, and the 
Colony is probably destined to remain, as it now is, the great 
sheep-breeding centre of Australia. 


The different degrees of success attending sheep farming in 
different parts of the country has long since directed attention to 
the fact that each part of Australia is not equally fitted for the 
production of fine wools. New South Wales may be divided 
climatically into four zones :—(1) The coast country extending 


COUNTRY SUITED TO SHEEP. 


from the seaboard to the main range, the breadth of which varies 
from 20 to 100 miles ; (2) the table-land districts on the summit 
of the range ; (3) the upper part of the western slopes; and (4) 
the interior, or “salt-bush country.” 


The climate of the eastern seaboard for a considerable distance 
inland is too moist, and a large portion of it too poor, for the 
adequate sustenance of merinos, but it is probable that the coarser 
breeds of sheep would not deteriorate through the limited food 
supply and the rugged nature of the country. On the Hunter 
and other northern rivers, and in the southern coast districts, 
where the soil is very rich, dairy-farming and agriculture are the 
leading, and, no doubt, the most profitable, industries. Sheep- 
breeding is carried on to some extent in the regions towards the 
summit of the coast range ; but, as in the case of the country 
near the sea, the soil as a rule is unfavourable to sheep. On 
crossing the coast range, however, the contrast between the 
aspect of the country just entered, and that left behind, is very 
striking. Here the grazing and wool-growing capabilities are at 
once apparent, and further to the westward a still greater improve- 
ment is visible. 


In the abundant pastures of the Riverine districts the wool is 
less fine than in the country immediately west of the table-lands, 
but the fleeces are generally sound and heavy. Further in the 
salt-bush country the wool suffers both in the weight of the fleece 
and in its quality ; but the country is fattening, and the stock are 
generally more healthy than those nearer the sea. In the country 
on the further side of the Darling the great summer heat is adverse 
to the production of heavy fleeces; but even here a fair class of 
wool is produced, as the stock-owners are constantly intro- 
ducing fresh blood, and so counteracting the tendency towards 
the degeneration of the breed of sheep which might otherwise 
ensue. 


Seaboard not 
suited to merino, 


Riverine 
country. 
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Australian wool. 


Breeds of sheep. 


STOCK. 





The importation of stud sheep from foreign countries, notably 
France, Germany, and America, which was continued for many 
years after the superfine quality of Australian wool had been estab- 
lished in the markets of the world, practically ceased even before 
importation was legally prohibited ; for it had become apparent 
that the fleece, instead of showing signs of deterioration under the 
influence of the climate, had, on the whole, a tendency to improve. 
The introduction of sheep and cattle into New South Wales was 
forbidden for many years, owing entirely to the fear of the 
stock-owners that their herds would be contaminated by scab and 
other diseases prevalent in European flocks ; but these restrictions 
were removed at the beginning of the year 1888, and 143 pure 
bred sheep, comprising 87 American merino, 5 German merino, 
4 English South Downs, 20 Shropshire Downs, and 27 Lincolns, 
arrived in 1889, in addition to 4,166 stud sheep from other parts 
of Australia. 


It is now generally admitted that as far as the fleece is con- 
cerned the Australian merino has little to gain by any further 
admixture of European or American blood, but it is equally 
admitted that there is room for improvement in the physique of 
the animal. To produce a larger carcase, without interfering with 
the quality of the fleece, many experiments have been made, but 
without much success, and it has been found that the crossing of 
noted breeds of English rams with Australian ewes has invariably 
resulted, after a generation or two, in a deterioration of the merino, 
The breeding of sheep for consumption, and for the sake of the 
wool, has, therefore, developed naturally into two distinct fields of 
industry. It may here be mentioned that the carcass of the 
ordinary Australian merino when dressed averages about 46} Ib., 
whereas dressed carcases of the Lincoln or Leicester breed would 
average 57 to 60 lb. 


The various breeds of sheep in the Colony are the Merino, 
Lincoln, Leicester, Downs, and Romney Marsh, and crosses of 


CLASSIFICATION OF SHEEP. 





the long woolled breeds, principally with the merino. In 1889-90 


the respective numbers of merino and long-w 


cross-breeds, stood thus :— 





oolled sheep and 
















































































IME CY INO cece ac serene niea ee aoe oa te ter oo ccenetn onc eeen 48,959,341 
Tong-woolled sheep iiec..cccccacss ees eee cesecouees 452,574 
CYOSS=bTGCUS acre eee een Ea oan 694,853 
ADOC licence ae eeceticeea orto 50,106,768 
Subdivided as per following table :— 
MERINO. 
Combing. 
Sheep. | Rams. | Ewes. | Wethers. | Lambs. Total. 
Superfine. 
Pure and stud] 54,572{| 654,007| 169,484 { 299,429 | 1,177,492 
Ordinary ...... 83,797 |2,305,976 |1,587,037 |1,236,201 | 5,213,011 
— 6,390,503 
Medium. 
Pure and stud| 87,162 {1,377,815 | 610,411 | 774,379 { 2,849,767 
Ordinary ...... | 158,191 (6,349,386 |3,549,476 |3, 163,657 |13,220,710 
—— 16,070,477 
Strong. 
Pure and stud| 56,696 |1,256,319 | 678,609 | 830,203 | 2,821,827 
Ordinary ...... 100,710 \4,489,861 2,590,877 |2,181,377 | 9,362,825 
12,184,652 
FEOLAlSs COMOUNG caweeseuscaneenieieteee renee tccr ores 34, 645,632 
Clothing. 
Superfine. 
Pure and stud] 15,787 | 282,440) 162,032{ 174,679 634,938 
Ordinary 4... 27,674 | 755,318 | 528,723 | 400,184] 1,711,899 
—— 2,346,837 
Medium. 
Pure and stud! 27,167 {| 370,754, 211,899 | 232,906 842,726 
Ordinary ...... | 77,485 |3,581,404 |1,695,649 11,574,853 | 6,929,391 
Strong. 
Pure and stud/ 26,214 { 485,405 | 237,713 | 298,014 | 1,047,346 
Ordinary ...... | 42,947 |1,319,427 |1,067,403 717, 632 | 3, 147,409 
—— 4,194,755 
Potals Clothing mcs. ceccn ee eres en eee 14,313,709 
Total number of MERENO SHEEP......  ......... 48,959, 341 
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No necessity for 
housing stock. 
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LONG-WOOLLED SHEEP. 








Sheep. | Rams. | Ewes. | Wethers. | Lambs. | 
Lincoln. 
Pure and stud{ 3,247 33,696 27,802 24,302 | 89,047 
Ordinary ...... 5.767 | 61,553 | 48,532 | 45,394} 159,246 
Otel ont cer eee Peete oe NEM Ton nena 
Leicester. 
Pure and stud| 2,771 23,607 18,004 15,578 | 59,960 
Ordinary ...... 2,320 41,960 44,450 27,993 116,723 
TOGA Pere er aoe saonc ere cic ones nec Cor area's 
Downs. 
Pure and stud) 484 3,910 2,437 2,855 9,686 
Ordinary .....| 645| 6,881 | 4,624] 4,312] 16,462 
ME Otaltrencctec cc ceer tices neie eens nea oucce eenen mies 
Romney Marsh, : 
Pure and stud 110 267 90 87 | 554. 
Ordinary, vcs..0|0 05.553 600 ZOG | es ee ss 896 
MOtaleccascsecnceeser cer see csc ise ccatnce Soc mumec sss see te 
Total number, LONG-WoOOLLED SHEEP ......... 
Crosses—Long-woolled with Merino principally. 
Crosses......... | 4,567 | 246,520 | 266,108 | 117,658 | 694,853 

















Grand total caccccccsstc secret 





Total. 

















50,106,768 


248,293 


176,683 


26,148 





694,853 





The sexes and classes of sheep were estimated as follows :— 


them during the winter months. 








Lit eerie ee Une, ea ameanaeas teiea ss 778,313 
EWES ccc ccer eee re ren cinccncsveteeutenesass 23,647,106 
Wiethereircccsccot tino one rer enemecncceens 13,501,656 
TEAMDAcccssee ee taece sens Nae cc eeRt ee 12,179,693 

50,106,768 


The climate of New South Wales admits of stock of all kinds 
being left in the open air, and there is no necessity for housing 
The sheep are either kept in 


follows:—The country will carry one-third more sheep ; the wool 


PERCENTAGE OF LAMBS. 





paddocks or under the care of shepherds, though on some stations 


During 1889 there 


they are both shepherded and paddocked. 
Wick Cs. : 
Paddocked ...... eo Oe 
SHEPHErdeds ne cccsssaiscescesecspeeassscns 


Paddocked and shepherded............ 


The advantages of the paddocking system have been stated as 


will be longer and sounder, and the fleece as a whole one-third 
better; the feed will be cleaner and less liable to grass-seed ; the 
lambing on the average of years will be better ; the sheep will 
increase in size, they will live longer and continue longer profit- 
able; they will be freer from foot-rot and other diseases ; the 
expense of working the station will be less than a quarter of what 
it would be if the sheep were shepherded ; and finally, the owner 
will be able to devote the principal part of his time to improving 


his sheep, instead of spending it in attempting to manage a lot of 


careless shepherds and hut-keepers. 


The following table shows the percentage of lambing under both 


systems for the last sixteen years :— 








48,617,848 





918,362 
570,558 





50,106,768 











Year. | Paddocked. | Shepherded. Total. | Year. | Paddocked. | Shepherded. 
1874 76 72 75 1882 59 51 
1875 73 68 72 1883 64 57 
1876 61 54 60 1884 55 51 
1877 56 50 +35) 1885 79 64 
1878 83 74 $2 1886 66 62 
1879 78 72 77 1887 78 69 
1880 81 1/2 50 1888 55 40 
1881 63 49 62 1889 64 54 











The proportion of sheep shepherded to those paddocked is yearly 
growing less. In 1880 one-tenth of the lambs born were from 
shepherded ewes; in 1883 the proportion was one-eighth; in 1884 
one-twelfth ; in 1885 one-twentieth ; in 1886 one-twenty-fourth ; 


in 1887 one-thirty-sixth ; and in 1889 one-fiftieth of the whole 


number. 





Total. 


58 
63 
55 
78 
66 
78 
55 


64 





Paddocking 
system. 


Percentage 
Of lambing. 
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WOOL. 
The amount of wool exported during the twelve years from 


1878 to 1889 is shown below, the quantities representing the 
weight of clip if the sheep were shorn in the grease :— 





Amount of Wool. 











Year, Amount of Wool. Year. 
Tb. tb. 

1878 141,560,140 1884. 201,899,941 
1879 149,293,186 1885 193,775,478 
1880 181,766,451 1886 203,013,090 
1881 161,740,362 1887 256,072,430 
1882 171,019,915 1888 269,739,000 
1883 216,681,214 1889 299,012,215 





As the season for exporting wool does not wholly fall within 
the calendar year, the quantities of wool stated in the foregoing 
table for any year refer partly to that year, and partly to the 
previous one. The following table shows the total number of 
sheep shorn, and distinguishes those whose fleece was washed pre- 
vious to shearing. It will be observed that there has been a 
marked tendency to shear in grease, owing no doubt to the fact 
that freights are now much lower than formerly. Besides, the 
price obtained for washed wool in excess of greasy is not com- 


mensurate with the cost of washing. 


Number of Sheep shorn. 
































Sheep Lambs. 

Year.| In Grease. sar ira a Scoured. In Grease. {| Washed. 
1880 | 25,298,211 1,015,556 | 6,164,859 | 2,660,141 Not reco/rded. 
1881 | 29,485,675 398,800 | 2,415,714 739,592 3,129,995 | 155,939 
1882 | 29,505,143 273,600 | 1,780,984 323,900 3,814,788 | 102,300 
1883 | 30,075,145 317,375 | 2,156,874 149,468 4,833,437 83,241 
1884 | 24,110,459 306,908 801,408 307,950 | 3,010,459 80,990 
1885 | 28,324,595 38,000 642,424 267,250 | 4,113,383 42,584 
1886 | 29,446,157 36,645 494,544 965,874 | 5,535,350 62,100 
1887 | 31,082,201 90,000 647,945 554,687 8,135,458 | 123,745 
1888 | 35,426,832 | __......... 416,779 875,280 6,053,509 23,756 
1889 | 36,553,856 80,000 475,254 | 1,446,105 6,790,889 74,693 


a es ey 


THE WOOL CLIP. 


EE 


The average weight of fleece obtained since 1880 is given in the 
table herewith, followed by the estimated amount of the clip for 
the same period. ‘The heavy fleece realized in late years from hot 
water and spout-washed sheep arose probably from the circum- 
stance that the sheep so treated were few in number, and of a 
finer class than ordinary. 

Average Weight of Fleeces. 



























































Sheep. Lambs. 
Year. In Grease. ees eco tl Scoured. In Grease. | Washed. 
lb. 2. lb. oz. Ib. 02. | Ib. oz. lb. 0z. 
1880 wey 2 14 3. 6(3F 2 94 Not recorded. 
1881 | 5 O 2 12} 2 128; 2 8 PA At 1 834; 
1882 5 0 3. 0 214; 2 gb} 1 144)1 43 
1883 Bae 30 SHO Orie 1 14 LenG 
1884 sym all at Dao 2 14 Lieers 1 6 
1885 5 674 3 4 3 ys Y 3 0 Pelz 1 8 
1886 5 6} 3 #46 3. Of 2 14 1 94/1 33 
1887 5 9 Sal 3 614 DEA 1 124/;1 5 
1888 SBM GY, Su ceseosooce 3 li 2 94 eet heey 
iss9| 5 134 4 2 3 3 | 214 | 1 1gl]l 9 
Soi dee nen NO ANN | UR Pa oh PN nN De eee eS 
Estimated Amount of Clip. 
een nnn OE —————————————————— 
Year. In Grease. gr titra aida Scoured. In Grease. Washed. 
1880 |122,559,023 |*29,758,918 | ....c.. | ceseeeee | cette | cere 


147,428,375 | 1,102,932 | 6,718,704 | 1,858,225 | 6,445,614 | 234,882 
| 


147,525,715 | 820,800 | 5,120,329 | 840,115 | 7,271,940 | 131,391 
154,135,118 952,125 | 6,470,622 | 411,037 | 9,062,695 | 114,456 





1881 
1882 
1883 





1€84 {120,552,295 978,269 | 2,354,136 885,357 | 5,456,628 | 111,361 
1885 |154, 900,128 123,500 | 2,007,575 801,750 | 7,198,420 | 63,876 
1886 |157,046,170 123,677 | 1,491,359 | 2,776,888 ; 8,719,693 | 75,684 
1887 |172,894, 743 337,500 | 1,997,830 | 1,594,725 | 14,580,347 | 162,415 
1888-10 915026551 0))| Sear eue secs 1,285,068 | 2,270,257 | 10,215,296 | 34,149 
1889 213,611,596 330,000 | 1,514,872 | 4 157,552 | 11,671,840 | 116,707 


* For 1880 returns are only given for wool ‘‘ Greasy,” and ‘‘ Washed.” 
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Wool sent to 


Much of the wool produced in New South Wales is sent to 
other Colonies. 


Melbourne and Adelaide for shipment to Europe, as will be seen 
from the following table :— 


Quantity of New South Wales Wool Exported. 




















Weary |e eee tl see pee ae Total. 
tb. tb. tb. tb. ib. 

1877 | 65,024,631 | 54,196,363 | 2,281,048 | 650,559 | 122,152,601 
1878 | 68,949,633 | 55,496,732 | 16,785,661 | 328,114 | 141,560,140 
1879 | 81,629,754 | 56,604,967 | 10,472,908 | 585,557 | 149,293,186 
1880 | 100,506,949 | 65,892,226 | 11,927,018 | 440,258 | 178,766,451 
1881 | 97,049,455 | 58,568,909 | 5,673,787 | 448,211 | 161,740,362 
1882 | 96,927,768 | 52,259,856 | 21,257,679 | 574,612 | 171,019,915 
1883 | 146,450,042 | 53,374,727 | 16,129,452 | 726,993 | 216,681,214 
1884 | 133,570,339 | 46,239,608 | 21,658,427 | 431,567 | 201,899,941 
1885 | 138,581,706 | 46,206,250 | 8,583,408 | 404,114 | 193,775,478 
1886 | 128,299,245 | 50,229,330 | 24,170,392 | 314,123 | 203,013,090 
1887 | 171,396,329 | 61,288,355 | 23,267,181 | 120,565 | 256,072,430 
1888 | 201,630,000 | 61,541,000 | 6,540,000 | 28,000. | 269,739,000 
1889 | 194,438,113 | 77,601,605 | 26,845,693 | 126,804 | 299,012,215 





The weights given above are on the assumption that all the 
wool was shipped in the grease. 

The proportion of the total clip reaching New South Wales 
ports compared with what was despatched by way of Melbourne, 
Adelaide, and Brisbane was :— 





Percentage shipped from 








Voar 1 Percentage shipped from 
: New South Wales ports. other ports. 
1877 53°23 46°77 
1878 48°71 51°29 
1879 54°67 45°33 
1880 56°22 43°78 
1881 60°00 40°00 
1882 56°67 43°33 
1883 67°59 32°41 
1884 66°15 33°85 
1885 71°52 28°48 
1886 63°14 36°86 
1887 66 ‘90 33°10 
1888 74°75 25°25 
1889 65°03 34°97 





Wool is put up at the stations in packs which weigh from 10 b. 
to 12 tb. each. The bales are usually 4 ft. 6 in. or 5 ft. 3 in. in 
length, and 2 ft. 2 in. in breadth and depth, and weigh when 
packed about 450 lb. 


Weight and size 
of bales. 


ann 


The wool clip of Australasia is its most important item of pro- 





WEIGHT AND VALUE OF WOOL. 


VALUE OF THE WOOL CLIP. 
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Wool the most 
important 


duction, and it may be said that the prosperity of the colonies in export. 


a large measure depends upon the state of the wool market. 


The following table summarises the state of the export trade 
of New South Wales wool during the period 1860-1889, and 
illustrates the growth of that important industry during thirty 
years ; whilst, at the same time, the fluctuations in the value of 


the clip may be easily followed. 


The weights given represent the 


actual exports, washed and greasy wool being taken together : — 


Year. 


1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1875 
1874 


Quantity. | Value. Year. Quantity. 
eel eee Pee oe Dee 
tb. £ tb. 
14,962,362 | 1,454,289 1875 87,534,280 
18,171,209 | 1,768,978 1876 100,736,330 
20,988,393 | 1,801,186 1877 102, 150,246 
15,842,520 | 1,316,520 1878 111,833,017 
25,827,917 | 2,294,615 1879 123,710,450 
29,858,791 | 2,283,560 1880 154,871,832 
36,980,685 | 2,830,348 1881 139,601,506 
21,708,902 | 1,711,322 1882 146,221,182 
25,721,632 | 1,879,751 1883 | 188,161,710 
51,269,672 | 3,162,522 1884 173,986,303 
47,440,610 | 2,741,141 1885 168, 151,659 
65,611,953 | 4,748,160 1886 173,985,640 
50,233,453 | 3,342,900 1887 216,450,342 
66,169,355 | 4,273,380 1888 235,848, 944 
75,156,924 | 5,010, 125 1889 25,8548 


Weight and Value of Wool Exported. 

















An examination of the preceding figures at once shows 

















Value. 


£ 
5,651,643 
,565,173 
,256,038 
5,723,316 
6,491,198 
8,040,625 
7,149,787 
7,433,091 
9,598,761 
8,953,100 
7,246,642 
7,028,596 
8,911,155 
9,089,776 
10,620,636 


Or Cr 


I 





Effect of price of 
wool on national 


how greatly the fluctuations in the value of the staple article prosperity. 


of export affect the national prosperity. 
the years 1884 and 1886, for instance, which may be taken as 


The exports for 
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practically equal in quantity, represented a value of £8,953,100 


in the former year, whilst in the latter year the value was 
reduced to £7,028,596. In this particular case the figures 
exhibit a double loss—in the quantity, and in the value of the 
produce exported. In 1884 the export per capita was equivalent 
to 229°2 tb. of wool weighed in the grease. Had the quantity 
of wool exported in 1886 been in proportion to the increased popu- 
lation, the figures would have stood at 224,613,000 ib., instead of 
203,013,000 Ib. actually exported. Thus the loss suffered in 
quantity amounts to 21,600,000 ib. The actual difference in value 
of the two clips against 1886 amounts to £1,924,504 ; but if to 
this sum be added the value of the quantity which the Colony 
failed to export in that year, it will be found that the proceeds of 
the export of wool in 1886 were actually shorter by £2,931,700 
than would have been realised had the prices and yield of 1884 been 
maintained. Again, comparing 1883 with the past year, there was 
a difference in quantity in favour of 1889 of 82,331,000 tb. of 
wool weighed in the grease, and had the prices of 1883 been 
obtained the value of the 1889 clip would have exceeded that of 
the former year by £3,647,184, whereas the excess was only 
£1,021,875. The transactions of 1889, though much more satis- 
factory than those of the preceding year, as regards quantity of 
clip, compare very unfavourably with 1883 in respect to the 
average price obtained. 


The preceding table also shows that, although during the period 
under examination the value of wool has greatly fluctuated from 
cne year to another, the tendency toa settled diminution of price 
is unfortunately too clearly discernible. In order to further 
illustrate the fluctuations in the value of this staple in the London 
market during the last ten years, the classification into scoured and 
greasy wool has been adhered to, and the following table wili give 


‘an accurate idea of the average value realised for these two classes 


of wool during the last period of ten years. The values given were 


those ruling at the five principal sales of each year. 
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Average Value per Ib. of New South Wales Merino Wool in the 
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London Market. 













































































1880. | 1881. | 1882. | 1883. | 1884. 

Sales. ~ @ < . ~ e 3 | .. a - 

o ne) o on) oO ar) o rr o ~ 

a) ev} e| eg] 8s) 2/58] 8] 8] 

8 iS 8 2 2 2 8 © 8 2 

MM O 02) O w O MN O 7) O 

d. d. Qeuiieed. d. d. d. as d. d. 

Ist Series ...... 19 124 | 18 ll 184 | ll 18 10 164 94 
ONG meaecees: 19 14 184 | 114 | 19 ll 18 10 163 94 
SIO Sys eee 19 12 184 | 114 | 19 | 10§ | 17 94 | 164 94 

rE at erry eons 194 | 12 18 Vk 184 | 104 174 94 ily 10 
5) 7 6 arm eee 194 | 12 184 | ll 184 | 104 | 174 10 164 94 

1885 1886. 1887. 1888. | 1889. 

Sales. ro * a] .. 3 te | <0 | G 

x iy 2 iy & nm Ma wo e on 

5 $ 5 5 5 5 5 $ 5 S 

) ral 3) Eres oO Aires 3) Brel S) ive 

w O ww O mw wm (de | wm O 
ue _——_ — | - i v 
a: d, d, d. d. d. d. Ga ee d. 

Ist Series ...... 16 8) 13 74 | 16 92 | 14 8 154 84 

DN Geese: 154 84 | 12 63 | 154 | 94) 15 | 83 | 16 9 
SECs ee cre: 144 | 734 144 84 | 154 9 16 | 84 | 164 94 

ACN rae orseceess 134 8 164 | 10 | 14% 83 | 174 | 9 | 17 10 
OU Noa ee een: 133 8 14 84 | 142 | 84 174 | 94 | 172 103 
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During the period covered by the foregoing table scoured 


Maximum price 


° ‘ . obtained in 1880, 
Sydney-shipped wool fluctuated between a maximum of 193d. per 


ib. and a minimum of 12d.; and greasy wool realized from 6$d. 
to 14d. The maximum prices for both descriptions of wool were 
realized during 1880, when the sales opened at 19d. and 12}d. 
per Ib. respectively. Prices were fairly well maintained in 1881 
and 1882, but they began to decline rapidly until the lowest 
market was reached in the early part of 1886, when scoured wool 
realized as little as 12d., and greasy 64d. per tb. Since 1886 
there has been a much better market for all kinds of wool, the 
average price of unwashed ranging between 8}d. and 9jd. in 1887, 
and 84d. and 94d. in 1888. The sales for 1890 also show an 
upward movement, the quotations at the close of June being 10d. 
per lb. for greasy, and 17d. for washed, wool, avery material advance 
on the figure of four years previously. The state of the wool market 


Fluctuation of 
prices of wool. 
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China and Japan 
as a market for 
wool. 


Combing and 
clothing wool. 


Coarse-woolled 
sheep. 
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ee 
may therefore be pronounced satisfactory, though a return to 
the extremely prosperous years of 1871 to 1875, when scoured 
Sydney-shipped wool obtained as much as 263d., and greasy wool 
15d. per tb., is very doubtful. With the present markets, however, 
there is no cause to view unfavourably the further extension of the 
production of wool in these colonies. In the ancient seats of wool 
growing, production is now stationary, and in some of the areas 
recently devoted to this industry, many causes, both climatic and 
otherwise, are likely to offer serious checks to its extension, while 
population and the consequent demand for wool is everywhere 
increasing. Nevertheless, it seems certain that unless fresh avenues 
are open to the wool industry in those countries where its use is 
comparatively unknown, it would be hopeless to expect a marked 
rise in the value of the article. The establishment of a market 
for Australian wool among the teeming populations of China and 
Japan, where the nature of the climate itself points out the value 
of wool as an article of clothing, is an object towards which the 
intelligent glance of the statesmen of Australia might well be 
directed. 

It is a moot question as to whether the climate of New South 
Wales is more adapted to the production of a combing than a 
clothing wool. Although the former is looked upon with most 
favour by wool growers, it is generally recognised that there are 
very large tracts of country, especially where the salt-bush pre- 
dominates, on which it is difficult to raise a good combing wool, 
and where it will probably be found more profitable by wool 
growers to give greater attention to the cultivation of the clothing 
variety. 

The breeding of coarse-woolled sheep, for the metropolitan 
market, is confined chiefly to the districts along the coast. The 
stock raised for this purpose are principally of the Leicester and 
Lincoln breeds, the latter being perhaps the greater favourite as 
a producer of fat lambs. There is no doubt but that, cultivated 
solely as an article of food, the coarse-woolled sheep is quite as 
profitable as the merino. | 
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The quantity and value of wool, the produce of each of the woo) ctip of 


various colonies of Australasia, grown during the year 1889, will “8 
be found hereunder :— 




















Colony. Worl in Quonse. Value. 
Tb. > 

ING WaSOUTD MV alebacin.cronenace cece eecnces: 299,012,200 10,620,700 
POVACCONIO caewnust tin canes come cnece sn aeneen aie nanserns 65, 293,400 2,872,900 
Oueenslandeesesccc an sorcnm enim oens 69,617,600 2,680,100 
SSOUGNTAUSLEALIA tmeneteeeine eae oaee Rees 38,702,900 1,379,300 
WV CStErD AUISUIA LIA aerate eee tenes 9,501,700 395,900 
WPASTIROTUID concer saat Sa hcie mere cre eer ec sarstentes 6,241,000 283,200 
New ZER LANG meecnes:cconeict ose saronennonee 116,648, 200 3,976,400 

ROtalneecee nes PT rey 605,017,000 22,208,500 





* Kstimated. 


The estimated value of the wool grown in each colony may yalue of clip, 
appear anomalous, when the weight of the clip only is considered ; 
it must be borne in mind, however, in comparing the weight and 
value of this staple, that there is a wide margin of difference in 
the average value of the wool grown in one colony and that grown 
in another. 


The quantity of wool consumed by the manufacturing nations Consumption 
of the world amounted in 1887 to 1,872,000,000 ib. weighed in 
the grease. Of this quantity 930,000,000 tb., or scarcely half, 
was grown in the various countries engaged in manufacturing, 
and of the balance 530,000,000 ib., or about 56°8 per cent., 
was Australasian. The consumption of wool was thus dis- 


tributed :— 














H Total 
prodiaeions | Imports. conecenptiont 
Tb. Ib. Tb. 
United Kingdom ............ 134,000,000 258,000,000 392,000,000 
Continental Europe ......... 450,000,000 580,000,000 | 1,030,000,000 
North America ...........000. 346,000,000 104,000,000 450,000,000 











FE OURL Stans cunssces cscs 930,000,000 |‘ 942,000,000 | 1,872,000,000 
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During recent years a considerable change has taken place 
in the markets available for the shipment of wool; the United 
Kinedom is no longer the first amongst wool-manufacturinge coun- 

oD o o o 
tries, though its consumption of imported wool is still equal to 27°4 
per cent. of the total wool impcrted. The relative positions of the 
United Kingdom, America, and continental Europe as wool con- 
os) b) by] 
sumers during several years may be gleaned from the following 
tablor—— 


























Year. United Kingdom. cone a North America. Grand Total. 
Tb. | Ib. tb. Tb. 

1878 352,000,000 905,000,000 | 259,000,000 1,516,000,000 
1879 321,000,000 889,000,000 | 312,000,000 1,522,000,000 
1880 370,000,000 882,000,000 | 381,000,000 1,633,000, 000 
1881 320,000,000 952,000,000 | 355,000,000 1,627,000,000 
1882 357,000,000 969,000,000 | 385,000,000 1,711,000,000 
1883 340,000, 000 969,000,000 | 418,000,000 1,727,000,000 
1884 381,000,000 | 1,017,000,000 | 422,000,000 | 1,820,000,000 
1885 365,000,000 1,021,000,000 | 444,000,000 | 1,830,000,000 
1886 418,000,000 | 1,033,000,000 | 460,000,000 | 1,911,G00,000 
1887 392,000,000 | 1,030,000,000 | 450,000,000 1,872,000, 000 


An exact estimate of the produce of the various countries of the 
world cannot be given, but sufficient information is obtainable 
from which the relative importance of the different producing 
areas may be determined for the year 1887-8. 


ee 











Producing areas. Sheep. ena 
tb. 

HUT OPO wescacascaceneduenwatetasenes ee 187,000,000 400,000,000 
NBR errcon ee meaner coe ci euoaoe ewan eS eee nae oNe ee: 37,000,000 100,000,000 
iy (6: ERE TEC ECOE SEE OEE Ono eee 29,000,000 58,000,000 
INOLEDWA MeCriCa wre. ccs tena ocaen en ates 47,000,000 168,000,000 
South America (excluding Brazil) ............ 101,000,000 120,000,000 
ATISUTBIASIA cece sot caeeenia ota ees uetien esa. 96,480, 000 307,000,000 

497,480,000 1,153,000, 000 
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CATTLE. 


Though still a most important industry, cattle-rearing does not 
now occupy so prominent a place asformerly. In 1861 the value of 
the horned cattle depastured in the Colony was about £7,000,000, 
while that of the sheep was not more than half this sum. In 
1889 the relative positions of the two classes of stock had entirely 
changed ; for, while the cattle were valued at £8,120,000, the 
sheep were worth £18,750,000, notwithstanding that in the 
interval cattle had considerably risen in value, and sheep had 
depreciated. The number of cattle returned during each year since 
1861 is shown in the subjoined table, and it will be noticed how 


great has been the decline in the totals since 1875 :— 




















Year. Number of cattle. Year. Number of cattle. 
1861 | DADA LL D433 1876 | 3,131,013 
1862 2,620,383 1877 2,746,385 
1863 2,032, 522 1878 2,771,583 
1864 1,924,119 1879 | 2,914,210 
1865 1,961,905 1880 | 2,580,040 
1866 1,771,809 1881 | 2,597,348 
1867 1,728,427 1882 1,859,985 
1868 PeOleall 1883 1,640,753 
1869 1,795,904 1884 | 1,425,130 
1870 2,195,096 1885 | 1,317,315 
1871 2,014,888 1886 | 1,367,844 
1872 2,287,660 1887 1,575,487 
1873 2,794,327 1888 1,622,907 
1874 2,836, 699 1889 1,741,592 
1875 3,134,086 


———— — — Se 





If the above figures be compared with the returns of sheep for 
the same period, it will be found that the change which has taken 
place in the class of stock has been most remarkable. It is very 
debatable whether the substitution of sheep for cattle will in the 
end prove advantageous to the State, though there does not appear 
to be any doubt that sheep-breeding is at present more profitable 
to the individual owner. The increase in the number of cattle 
depastured in the Colony during 1889 was 118,685; but since 
1875 there has been a decrease of 1,392,494. It would seem 

y 


Cattle breeding 


Number of cattle. 


declining. 


Substitution of 
sheep for cattle. 
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from these figures that the lowest point in cattle-raising was 
reached in 1885, the result, no doubt, of continued bad. seasons. 
Since then the improvement has been gradual, and even if small 
it may be taken as evidence of the disposition of the pastoralists 
in some parts of the Colony to revert to cattle breeding in place 
of sheep. 


An exact statement of the loss of cattle from failure of water 
and grass can only be made for about seven years, and of these years 
three showed an actual decrease on the figures of the previous 
year, the years 1887 and 1889, being the only ones of the series 
which could be considered favourable to stock. Estimating at 
the low figure of £5 a head, the loss in 1883 was equal to 
£1,670,500, and in 1884 to £1,398,500. Since the year last 
named the losses of the stockholders have not been so serious, 
and in 1887 and 1889 there was a surplus. The following state- 
ment shows the increase in the numbers of cattle which would have 
occurred had the seasons been favourable, and also the increase or 
decrease actually experienced :— 


Loss of Horned Cattle through Drought and kindred causes. 


Expected Increase, 
Year. allowing for all causes | 
of natural decrease. | 


Actual Increase 


Los g 2801 
or Decroase. oss through Seasons 

















No. No. No. 
1883 114,900 219,200 334,100 
1884 64,100 *215,600 279,700 
1885 30,600 *107,800 138,400 
1886 66,800 50,500 16,300 
1887 207,600 | 207,600 + 
1888 82,600 | 47,400 35,200 
1889 118,700 118,700 + 





| 





* Decrease during the year. 
t No loss, or if any any, very slight. 





The principal breeds of cattle now in the Colony are the Durham 
or Shorthorns, Hereford, Devon, Ayrshire, Alderney, and crosses 
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from these various breeds. At the close of the year 1889 the Principal breeds 


numbers of each breed, as far as could be ascertained, were :— 


Shorthorns—Pure and stud............... 
Ordinanyanrcccneseesssetee 
Hereford—Pure and stud.................. 
Ordinary ncn ets: SPORE 
Devon=—Rure and: studs... one sa eas 
Ord nanny reeccncssecaue eens 
Black-polled—Pure and stud .. ......... 
Ordinary i... ce es 
Ayrshire—Pure and stud....... ... ..... 
Ordinaryeyccccceeuneesseeees 
Others—Pure and stud...............00008 
Ordinaryacsonc neces t ae 
CHOsSOS=— Hive enue. casas scorers secee aoe 
Ordinaryacuncnacstore ere 


46,099 


642,375 





25,713 


206,270 





10,274 
54,043 





671 
972 





2,620 
6,613 





551 


464 








The cross-breeds were estimated as follows :— 


Shorthorn and Hereford ......:....... 
Shorthorn and Devon .................. 
Hereford and Devon ...............00008 
Shorthorn and black-polled ........ .. 
Ayrshire, &c., and shorthorn ........ 
Warecognizablomcunncraeatessr crests 


688,474 


231,983 


64,317 


1,643 


9,233 


1,015 


744,927 


248,121 
86,476 
48,610 

4,662 
4,132 
352,926 





744,927 


of cattle in 
Colony. 


The number of fat cattle which will be available for market « cast» of cattle. 


during the year 1890 is estimated to be about 298,150 head. 
This number is certainly very high, if the produce of the herds of 
the Colony be alone considered. The cattle trade with Queensland 
is, however, very considerable, especially in store cattle sent to 


this Colony for fattening ; these serve to swell the nominal cast of 


the herds of the Colony to the figures given above. 


of the Colony alone be reckoned, the cast for the year 1889 was 
194,500 fat cattle, and the cast for 1890 will probably be 210,000 


head. 


If the produce 


The breed of cattle throughout the Colony is steadily improving, Breed of cattle 


a result due to the introduction of good stud stock, as well as the 


care exercised in selection. Cattle are for the most part kept in 


improving. 
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paddocks, and of the total number in the Colony 1,318,488 are 
paddocked, 250,214 are in open runs, and the remainder, 172,890, 
are depastured both ways. 


During the year 1889, 2,097 pure bred cattle, 625 bulls and 
1,472 cows, were imported, chiefly from the other colonies of the 
group. Importations from Europe and America were prohibited 
for many years, owing to the natural dread of the stock owners 
lest their herds should contract diseases which have devastated 
the cattle of other countries. The prohibition was removed in 
1888, and cattle are now admitted after strict quarantine. 


Compared with the other countries of the world the importance 
of Australia is not so manifest in the case of cattle as in that of 
sheep. The following are the numbers of cattle estimated from 


the most recent returns available :— 


HULODOr ay eee arenes cre sc meres e ss: 97,000,000 
PARLE Cee aee aationes paeten cerca ten aenlere munca oe hasten 70,000,000 
SAT IICR ecsonciee tere tiocean sey iieeutanees cers Mae sence 4,000,000 
INORTHOAMCLICA msi te neces create cus dnecererrs 55,000,000 
South A MOLLCRr srercea tenes cerca en eutoneicaer es 58, 000, 000 
AMISUIALASIO Th ec ecr ne seeick Coe tise races ieeve sith vie 9,498,000 

MPOtalinasuceate oecda sec eo decease. tate 293,498,000 


MEAL SUT EL 


The magnitude of the pastoral interests of Australia, and the 
existence of a large surplus of stock, have served to divert atten- 
tion from the question of the permanence of that surplus. The 
matter is not one of merely abstract importance, but has a prac- 
tical bearing on the question of the food supply of these colonies, 
as well as of the possibility of the continued export of meat to 
the markets of the Old World. In dealing with this question it 
will be necessary to consider not merely the resources of each 
province individually, but the resources of Australia as a whole. 
The advisability of so treating the stock of the colonies will be 





MEAT SUPPLY. 


apparent. The constant crossing and recrossing of flocks and 
herds from one colony to another for breeding, fattening, or other 
purposes, entirely destroy the value of a set of figures relating 
to any one colony, as distinct from the whole group. This is 
especially the case in considering the important question of the 
cast, or percentage of stock available for market during each year. 
{n a purely fattening country the cast will appear very high, and 
on breeding stations correspondingly low. A combination of all 
classes of runs will alone give true results, and this can only be 
obtained by considering the whole of Australia as if it were one 
run. In the following computations New Zealand and Tasmania 
have been exciuded, as their interests as stock producers are 
entirely distinct from those of the continental colonies. 


The people of Australia, in ordinary years, consume by far the 
larger part of the meat produced in the country, and even in the 
most abundant seasons the surplus exported forms but a small 
portion of the total quantity produced. The ratio at which popu- 
lation tends to increase is, therefore, an important element in 
this question. The population of the colonies increased at the 
rate of 3:15 per cent. for the ten years 1871-81, but the increase 
was much more rapid towards the close of this period than in 
the earlier years. Since 1881 the rate has slightly exceeded 3°9 
per cent., and for the coming decade, which, as will hereafter 
appear, is a sufficiently long time to consider in dealing with the 
meat supply, the yearly increase of population may be taken as 
equal to this percentage. It is of course impossible to suppose 
that Australia will always be favoured with so large an addition 
to its population as 3°9 per cent. per annum represents, but it 
is equally impossible that the present rate of increase will 
suddenly fall off by the stoppage of the current of immigration 
which has so long been directed to these shores. 


Along with population must be considered the question of 
the consumption of meat, It is unfortunate that this can only 
be determined with exactitude for New South Wales and Victoria, 
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but as about three-fourths of the population are located in these 
colonies it will be obvious that exactness in regard to the others 
will not very greatly affect the correctness of computations based 
on the known consumption of the principal members of the 


group. 


The consumption of stock in Victoria was for each of the past 





seven years as follows: 


Cattle. Sheep. 
At ERO RO CE DSCC EC IORCOC IEC OEE 295, 942 1,940,750 
SSS eres eee RcaaiedaNceec ens 245,328 1,762,121 
LOSE icesccctesesusectesccres eset: 234, 420 1,839,601 
USBO se crwese esas ss Went a rane sess 218,378 1,751,635 
USSG re srnec ceca sere ceesccseceees 210,209 2,145,823 
NOB foccescurscnecanitet ss tone ores 215,895 2,211,119 
SSS rns aceceseeccseetoreaee teens 249,095 2,353, 281 


These figures give an average yearly consumption for the whole 
8 g Ae NALIN i 
period of 2:05 sheep and ‘243 cattle per inhabitant; as, however, 
the demand for beef is apparently declining, the average has been 
PI y 8 § 
taken at ‘23 cattle instead of the larger figure given above. The 
stock slaughtered for food in New South Wales during the past 


three years was :— 


Cattle. Sheep. 
VEST eee re 249, 289 1,899,230 
WSS oe. tecnritees tose ccess eens 243,886 1,747,955 
LOBE ee receeructiieseececeosuens 273,164 1,871,759 


The average for the three years is 1°73 sheep and ‘24 cattle per 
inhabitant. 


The stock slaughtered on stations is, however, not allowed for ; 


on the other hand the sheep and cattle killed at some meat- 


preserving works have been unavoidably included, and putting 
one against the other it is believed the figures stated are very 
near the truth. In Queensland the consumption is not accurately 
known, but from such information as there is to hand, it would 
appear that the annual requirements per inhabitant are extremely 
high, being probably not less than 2°0 sheep, 0°4 cattle. No 





CONSUMPTION OF MEAT. 


estimate of any kind can be given for South Australia or West 
Australia. Taking the population of the three colonies for which 
statistics are available, the total consumption at the close of 1889 


would be :— 

Population. Sheep. Cattle. 
New South Wales... 1,122,000 x 1°73 = 1,941,060 x 24 = 269,280 
Wictoriawen corer Peli8. 077 3 2:00 — +2. 202,058 4s St EAS Vd is 
Queensland.........04. 406,590 x 2:00 = 813,180 x ‘40 = 162,636 





2,646, 667 5,046,298 689,073 


The average consumption for these colonies is therefore, 
approximately, 1‘°9 sheep and 0°26 cattle. These figures may be 
safely adopted as the consumption per head of Australia, for 
whether South Australia or Western Australia consume more or 
less than above given, the average of Australia will not be sensibly 
affected. 


At the middle of 1889 the population of the five continental 
colonies was 2,967,000, and on the basis of the figures just given 
their requirement for one year would be— 


5,637,300 sheep, 
771,400 cattle. 


The increase of population was found to be 3°9 per cent. It, 
however, does not follow that the present high rate of consump- 
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tion will be maintained, and that the demand will increase also at 


3°9. The aggregation of population in large towns, where oppor- 
tunities for diversifying food are numerous, tends to lessen the 
average meat consumption, and although a continuance of the 
present increase of population may naturally be expected, a con- 
tinuance of the present average consumption can hardly be looked 
for. Asan allowance on this score the increase of meat con- 
sumption will be taken in the following computations, not as 3:9, 
but as 3°75. 


The use of meat as an article of diet is much more general in 
Australia than in other countries of which the statistics are 
available. The consumption of 1°9 sheep and ‘26 cattle may be 


Comparative 
consumption 
of meat. 


Number of 
cattle in 
Australia. 
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taken as equal to 264 lb., adding to this 12 lb. of pork, &c., the 
average yearly consumption of each inhabitant of Australia is 
276 lb. The following statement gives the like information for 
the principal countries of the world, as stated by Mulhall :— 


lb. per inhabitant, 


Greats Britaliencccc-ccsces ceteee ose eee rne 105 
France ...... Faia Vat Seas eee Menara es eorerae swe ewes 74 
Germany rac caeccsineis ccese acon teee oes: 69 
PRUSSIA ers ceuee cose reece ocoeeeocre cee ma tere 48 
PSUS UTIA We cecece tu os entre recreate reer eee tenet ote 64 
Geli var cette tes anec seeee Seta eee eee eee naee 23 
SDA Maree cia orsess COG. TER OGCOe MOC 49 
Belgium and) Hollandercc.ceccer ce dee ne tees 69 
SCANGINAVIN ave esisae te eee feeeece cet econ eee 67 
Wnited States esc cee reese ec cee cores 120 
A UBGTANIA Te ccrccescvaseeescnens eee antere ieee 276 


In further discussing this question, it will be expedient to 
deal with the two classes of stock separately, for several im- 
portant reasons, but chiefly because the surplus of beef is 
relatively much smaller than that of mutton,—and as will after- 
wards appear, the continuance of a surplus at all, is problematical. 
The various questions of cast, increase of stock, effect of droughts 
and disease, will therefore be separately treated for cattle and 
sheep. 


The estimates made from time to time of the number of 
stock in Australia are naturally only approximate, but every 
year sees a nearer approach to the truth. it is probable no 
very great reliance can be placed upon the earlier figures given 
in some of the following tables, but as no deductions are 
founded on them alone, the question of their absolute correctness 
is not material. The following table gives the estimate of stock 
in Australia at the close of each year since 1862. The increase 


or decrease per cent. for each year over its predecessor and the 
annual average from the beginning of the period are also given. 





1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 


Year. 


eee eee eneee 
ee ee . 
eee ee 
eee ee ee 
ee eh eer eeesons 
coe eeerseseecen 
eee ee reser eenes 
eee 
eee easter e wee 

ee eee eee eeeeer 
eeecccersreseens 
ee ewer ree setons 
ee ee 
eee eee een eeeees 
ee ee ee 
ee ee ee 
eee ee 
eer eee eee eee ree 
ee 
ee 
ee ee 
Oe 
ee ee 
eee 
ee 


INCREASE OF CATTLE. 


Number of 
Cattle. 


3,853,688 
3,696,278 
3,634,793 
3,455,334 
3,487,535 
3,592,796 
3,648,586 
4,174,867 
4,175,688 
4,497,153 
5,243,114 
5,657,552 
6,270,916 
6,612,756 
6,498,279 
6,733,945 
7,176,386 
7,407,955 
7,880,465 
7,608, 307 








Increase or 


Decrease during 











Percentage of 
Increase or 


Percentage of In- 
crease per annum 


the year. Decrease, since 1863. 
( 

157,410 *4-08 #408 
* 61,485 #1°66 *2-9() 
*179,459 #494 #3°70 
32,201 0°93 *2°50 
105,261 3°02 *1°40 
55,790 1°55 *1°00 
526,281 14°43 115 
821 0°02 1°01 
321,465 7°70 1°73 
745,961 16°59 3°13 
414,438 7°90 3°55 
613,364 10°84 4°14 
341,840 5°45 4°24 
*114°477 "Lio 3°80 
235,666 3°63 3:79 
442,441 6°57 3°96 
231,569 3°23 3°91 
472,510 6°38 4°05 
*272,158 *3°45 3°64 
| * 39,689 *0°52 3°43 
| *128,543 *1°69 3°18 
*209, 184 merOL 2°90 
* 92,788 *1°28 2°42 
778,417 10°91 3°04 
257,801 3°26 3°05 


* Decrease. 


'S>) 


oT 


Under present conditions the highest possible increase that Rate of increase 


ean take place in the number of cattle is 15 per cent., but some 
years ago, when the consumption was smaller, a point or so 


higher might have been reached. 


there were only 4 per cent. of deaths from ordinary causes and 
none from epidemics or droughts, and if the average of calves 
reached 85 per cent. of the total breeding cows. Such a rate 
of increase would be most extraordinary, since what may be 
termed the natural losses can be set down at 4 per cent. for 


young stock, 7 per cent. for buliocks and breeding cows, and 


This rate would obtain if 
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possibly 10 per cent. for old cows. Besides this, the proportion 
of calves rarely rises above 72 per cent. The maximum per- 
centage, as will be seen from the foregoing table, was reached 
in two years since 1863, viz., in 1870 and 1873, and in only two 
other years was the increase obtained over 10 per cent., while 
in nine years there was not only no increase, but an actual 
decrease, Taking the whole period which has elapsed since 
1863 the average increase of cattle has been 305 per cent. per 
annum, a rate much slower than the increase of population. 


From information gathered from various sources it would 
seem that even in good years the number of calves obtained 
from 100 breeders is not usually more than seventy-two, that is 
to say the number branded does not exceed the proportion given. 
In years of drought the calving has been as low as 45 per cent., 
while in fair years it would probably reach 67°5. By computa- 
tion it is found that, assuming bullocks are drawn from the herd 
in their fifth year and cows in their eighth year, the number of 
breeding cows will be one-third of the total stock depastured. 
Practical experience gives the same result as theory ‘indicates, 
and throughout Australia it has been found that however much 
the number of breeding cows may in any year be above or below 
one-third, there is always a tendency for the numbers to be 
adjusted to the proportion stated, if the stock available for 
market be drawn off. 


From the particulars just given, it would appear that in fair 
seasons the increase of cattle by births will be about 22°5 per 
cent., that is one-third of 67°5. The loss of stock in fair years, 
from what may be for convenience called natural deaths, is about 
o per cent. and the requirements of the slaughter-yard has been 
ascertained to be about ‘26 cattle per inhabitant. These data 
enable an approximation to be made of the losses sustained from 
droughts and epidemics. It will be understood that when the 
calving falls below 67°5 per cent. the deficiency will be counted 
as a loss due to the season, just the same as if the calves died 





LOSSES OF CATTLE. 


a ——— 


after branding. In the following table the estimated loss is 


given for each year since 1863 :— 


Loss of Cattle by droughts and epidemics. 


18640 ae 516,000 ISU Tee 770,000 
18650 375,000 yh eee 381,000 
1SCG Hoe ee 466,000 [STO ea 201,000 
VRGT Reece 209,000 . 1880... tee 471,000 
1868 re 130,000 188i 253,000 
1869.......06 seeeeee 183,000 1882....0..cceseceeees 1,056,000 
18700 ee ee * 1SS3 sree 755,000 
TST lees 311,000 1SS4e eee neers 804,000 
1872 a ISSh ree 837,000 
18738 * [S80 seer 658,000 
1874 45,000 1SRUe eee * 
1870 eee * 1S8S ce ote 370,000 
1S7OStro eee 268,000 


* In these years the loss (if any) was slight. 


The losses disclosed by the foregoing table are enormous, and 
account for the difference between a possible 15 per cent. 
increase in an exceptional year, or 8 per cent. in a fair year, and 
the 3°05 per cent., which has been the average increase per 
annum since 1863. It will be seen that the determination of 
the probable rate of increase in the number of cattle is beset 
with much difficulty. There is no regularity discoverable in the 
ratios of increase from year to year, and the adoption of any 
figure is a matter not so much of calculation as of opinion. 
The statement of yearly increases given above would seem to 
favour the opinion that a ratio which is the result of twenty- 
five years’ experience may be accepted as likely to be the ratio 
of the future. This is, however, a superficial view of the ques- 
tion. During the period which has elapsed since 1863 the fine 
pasture lands of Queensland have been occupied, and to enable 
a similar ratio to be continued, similar country would need to 
be available. A very slight knowledge of Australia is sufficient 
to show that no land similar to that stocked in Queensland 
since 1863 is available for cattle. To show to what extent the 
process of stocking-up has arrived at, it may be noted that, 
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allowing ten sheep to equal one head of cattle, the acreage to 
each head depastured is approximately :— 


No. of acres per head of Cattle. 


Victoria........ CECE ERT ESTE ee 20 
New: South Wales .......ccccccoccccccoccescece 28 
Queensianda:.-5. oe Weeraceeecs 64 


Western and South Australia are undoubtedly to a large extent 
still unstocked, but neither of these colonies is capable of main- 
taining cattle to anything like the same extent as Queensland, 
and it is most unlikely that even Queensland, under the present 
conditions of stock-raising, will be able to reduce the acreage 
per head depastured to a ‘figure approximating to that of New 
South Wales. 


There is another difficulty in accepting the ratio since 1863 ; 
the period begins with a year marking the commencement of 
a drought, and ends with the second year of a most prosperous 
cycle. Droughts and good seasons alternate in a somewhat 
irregular fashion, and the more scientific way to establish a 
ratio of increase is to compute from the lowest point of one 
series of bad years to the lowest point of the next series of bad 
years, or what will practically amount to the same thing, 
compute from the height of a series of good years to the corres- 
ponding point in the next series. Taking the first method as 
being the more marked for the period since 1863, the following 
results are obtained :— 


Year. Cattle. Yearly increase per cent. 
SGOr ceasesie ieee a ceeee eee 3,455,384 2. 
LST ineciencriccenceree rience eanee 4,175,658 3°8 
ES UTiccs eects seen rene eee ek cores 6,498, 279 (o) 
USSGricccesesseon ee comics cero meen 7,188,103 1‘0 


If there were any regularity in the rates disclosed in the 
foregoing series, there would be good grounds for accepting 
the last as indicating the probable future ratio of increase. 
There is, however, not only no regularity, but the rates are 


ANNUAL CAST OF CATTLE. 





conspicuously irregular. When dealing with this question on a 
former occasion an opinion was hazarded that a yearly increase 
of 1 per cent. was as high as the condition of these colonies 
warranted the expectation, but it was at the same time pointed 
out that the question was not greatly affected, even if 2°5 per 
cent. were taken as the prospective rate. This much may be 
confidently assumed, that the increase of stock in Australia 
under the present system of depasturing, will not, for any 
continuous period, reach 3 per cent. per annum, which is the 
average since 1863; on the contrary, from the well-known law 
of diminishing return, there is every reason to suppose it will 
be considerably less than this ratio. Without, therefore, 
hazarding an opinion as to the exact rate of increase which 
may be expected, in the following calculations alternative figures 
will be given from 1 to 8 per cent. as the probable ratio at which 
the herds of these colonies are likely to increase. 
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The next matter to be determined is the cast, or proportion of Annual cast of 


stock available every year for the slaughter-yard. There is 
considerable diversity of opinion and practice as to the time 
when stock are fit for market. It has been assumed, for the 
purposes of these calculations, that bullocks are marketable at 
5 years and cows at 8 years. It may be objected that some 
stock-owners are accustomed to send cattle to market at 
younger ages than these. This is unquestionably true in regard 
to bullocks bred on fattening country, especially where such is 
adjacent to market, when it sometimes happens that the bul- 
locks are drawn upon before they reach the age of 5 years. 
Against this must be set the fact that cattle bred on purely 
breeding country, and fattened elsewhere, usually reach the 
markets at a later age than 5, while in regard to cows a large 
proportion are fattened off when much older than 8 years. 
The question, however, to be first determined, is not so much 
what is present practice, but what is the average economic 
age at which it would be expedient to send stock to market 


cattle. 
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if the whole cast available were required. This for bullocks 
is 5 years, and for cows 8 years. It will be seen hereafter 
that there is a surplus of stock, and consequently some 
portion of the cast must be retained. If some scheme were 
put into practice by which the whole surplus stock of Aus- 
tralia were used up as soon as it became available, the 
question of the disposal of cows after 8 years would of course 
not arise, as the number of such cows would be _pro- 
portionately very small. But as it is not used up the effect 
of having to retain part of the surplus is a matter which requires 
to be considered. Assuming, first, that the surplus is being used 
up, as would be the case if an export trade were established, out 
of every 10,000 cattle there will be 5,762 females and 4,238 
males ; the females may be arranged approximately as follows :— 
Heifers, 1,990 ; breeding cows, 3,828; and cows of 8 years, 444. 
The remainder of the herd will comprise 3,455 steers aud bullocks 
up to 4 years, 673 bullocks at 5 years, and (say) 110 bulls. One- 
third of the herd will therefore be breeding cows, and the cast, 
that is the stock of marketable age, will be 673 bullocks and 
4.44 cows, in all 1,117 head out of 10,000, or 114 per cent. With 
such a percentage of cast there would have been a surplus of 
137,000 head during last year. The existence of a surplus makes 
it necessary that the stockowner should retain part of the annual 
cast, and as it would be unprofitable to keep bullocks after they 
had arrived at a marketable age, the cows are retained as long as 
they will breed good calves. Vor this reason there is a greater 
increase in the herds under present conditions than would be the 
case if the cows were disposed of at 8 years. There is, on the 
other hand, a smaller cast, because the cows that would be avail- 
able at 8 years are by deaths largely reduced in numbers by the 
time they are fattened for market, so that there is a somewhat 
smaller numerical cast on a larger number of stock. From these 
circumstances it is plain that the percentage of cast is not so high 
as would be the case if the present surplus stock were slaughtered, 
and it is computed that the actual cast is not more than 10°25 
per cent., as compared with 11°17 per cent. under other conditions. - 
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The total number of stock at the close of 1888 was 8,134,730, gtocx 

and at 10°25 per cent. the cast would be 833,800, of which 550,000 jsy"*"ee ™ 
or 66 per cent. would be bullocks, and 283,800 or 384 per cent. 

cows. In New South Wales during 1889 the proportion of 

bullocks to cows reaching the slaughter-house was as 71 to 29. 

If this proportion held good throughout Australia, out of the 

771,400 cattle slaughtered during the year 547,700 would have 

been bullocks and 223,700 cows. 


Compared with the cast the figures for the year would be :—- 





Cast. Slaughtered. 
Cows ee ees 283,000 223,700 
Bullockeieen cscccecencreoncces ers 550,000 547,700 
Total wercc. cece 833,000 771,400 


The nearness of the number of bullocks slaughtered to the 
estimated cast is surprising; no stress, however, is laid upon the 
circumstance, as it is probably a mere coincidence which, if 
another year had been taken, would hardly have occurred, never- 
theless the figures plainly show that the cast of bullocks is used 
up every year, and the surplus which does undoubtedly exist 
consists mainly, if not entirely, of cows. 


The surplus for 1889 was approximately 61,600 cattle, and from Surplus for 1:89 
the preceding remarks it would appear that these are for the 
most part cows, and, moreover, cows which it is desirable should 
be drawn off from the herds as being either speyed or old and 
in good condition. Hence it is that in every good year, when 
feed and water are abundant, there is a glut of fat stock; and it 
may appear anomalous, but is, nevertheless, true, that this glut 
may be consistent with the probability of the supply being soon 
equalled by the demand. From the very conditions of stock- 
breeding such must be the case; for cattle cannot be profitably 
retained beyond a limited number of years, and under any 
circumstances the production of cattle must go on whether the 


demand is great or small. 
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Viewed from the standpoint of the stock-owner, the existence 
of an undisposable surplus is an evil, and one which can only be 
remedied by the establishment of an export trade, or by the 
demand overtaking the supply. The points already determined 
euable a forecast to be made of the time for which an export 
trade may be maintained. The consumption being known, and 
also the rate of increase of population, a comparison with the 
present cast and the rate of increase of stock will give the time 
when the demand will overtake the supply, and the surplus for 
exportation will vanish. 


The question practically resolves into this: In what time will 
a present demand for 771,400 cattle, increasing at the rate of 
3°75 per cent., overtake a supply of 833,800, increasing at (say) 
1to3 per cent.? As the rate of increase of cattle is an uncertain 
quantity, various percentages, rising by half-years, have been 


given :— 
Assumed rates of increase. Supply overtaken, 
Ey POIACON Gomrencsetcens ccccenner eee fees 3 years, 
1) neers ee ees oy eae 
9 Eee ee 4h, 
2 ee re iene 6h, 
3 a ner 102, 


Whether the higher or the lower rate be adopted makes little 
difference to the general principle, and it may be broadly asserted 
that at the present rate of consumption the demand for beef 
will overtake the supply within ten and three-quarter years. 
What may determine whether the event be early or late within 
the period named, is the occurrence of the next drought, which, 
if it severely affect cattle, will mark the point when the supply 
of beef will be no greater than the local requirements. 


In the prefatory remarks it was ;ointed out that, in order 
to arrive at a true idea of the condition and prospects of the 


WASTE OF STOCK. 
meat supply it was necessary to deal with Australia as a whole. 
Turning now to each member of the group, it will be found that 
during the year 1889 the cast of stock was insufficient to meet 
the requirements of all the principal colonies but Queensland, 


the deficiency in each being— 


IVACTOLIRG acronis ence etens 110,000 
New South Wales ......... 80,000 
South Australia ............ 30,000 


Queensland, on the contrary, has a large surplus, amounting 
to from 280,000 to 300,000 head, in addition to the local demand. 
New South Wales, Victoria, and South Australia are not in a 
position to maintain an export trade unless the stock exported 
be first obtained from Queensland. The last-named colony is 
differently situated. It has ordinarily, after supplying its own 
requirements, a huge surplus, and, after all Australia has been 
supplied, there are still remaining every year more than 60,000 
head, or 13 per cent. of its total cast. But even this surplus, as 
the foregoing figures show, is not likely to be permanent. 


The conclusions just arrived at are based on the assumption 
that the losses of stock experienced in past years will find their 
counterpart in the future; that instead of an increase of 8 per 
cent., which in good years may be expected, there will be at 
most 3 or possibly only 1 per cent. gain. Yet there is nothing in 
the nature of things which makes the enormous waste of stock 
a necessary concomitant of the pastoral progress of Australia. 
Although it is impossible that these colonies could under any 
circumstances find sustenance for a continued increase at the 
maximum rate given above, there is still an ample margin between 
the increase which is possible and what is now obtained, in saving 
a portion of which capital might be profitably invested. 

Z 
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If it were possible by water and food conservation to save 
one-half of the natural increase of the stock of these colonies, 
the lavish use of meat as an article of diet which now obtains 
could be continued, while any increase above that named would 
be available for export. Unless, however, steps are taken to 
mitigate the effects of the periodic droughts which afflict the 
country, and save part of the astonishing waste of animal life, 
the demand for beef will within the period named overtake the 
supply. But even in such event it will always be possible to 
again overtake the demand, if measures be devised to minimize 
the disastrous effects with which a failure of the season is now 
attended. 


The question is essentially different and much more favourable 
in regard to sheep than cattle. The present surplus is much 
larger, the proportionate consumption is less, while the effects 
of droughts are on the whole less severe upon sheep than on 
cattle, and as a consequence the annual increase is greater. 
The increase of sheep since 1863 has been even more rapid than 


that of population, but in connection with this must be taken 


the fact, that during these years the lands best adapted for 
sheep-walks have been for the most part occupied, and are fast 
being stocked up. Thus if cattle and horses be put in terms of 
sheep, that is to say, counting one head of large stock as equal 
to ten sheep, the condition of the four principal colonies is, 
approximately— 


No. of acres per sheep. 


INGW. SOULE VW ialeS ett e cose aeeeese ence es 2°8 
WiIClOTIB a nie asc ceue im cueeseces 2°0 
Quneenslandweccs.cc.css- ess ousentcnscccs es crr. 6°4 
MOULNVAUSUTALIA er veces cites coeniscnecoces acs tes 40°0 


And it would therefore be no unreasonable supposition to affirm 
that the future rate of increase will be restricted by the want of 
suitable pasturage. 
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The following is a statement of the sheep at the close of each 
year since 1863 :— 





























7 Increase or Percentage Percentage of 
Year. pial of Decvense during! of Taorease or |Increase per annum 

Ee the year. Decrease. since 1863. 
DSCSiG sere etss es Pd. Be) he is} Fe cars eel (Me ene ore raed In meee ent ore 
OOS eee eccotes: 26,833, 196 2,013,884 | 8°12 8:12 
NSCS Seer | 27,787,209 954,013 | 3°56 5°81 
1S66 cee ee | 32,066,722 | 4,279,513 15°40 8-91 
ESO (aseceenes cece | 37,123,184 5,056,462 | 15°77 10°59 
BOS sees et ee: | 39,346,008 2,222,824 | 5°99 9°66 
VSOO RES cakes 38, 645,467 *700,541 od Fite} 7°66 
LS {Oi mcr rs crn 40, 243, 837 1,598,370 4°14 7°15 
MO Meratecseeses: 38,767,466 | *1,476,371 *3°67 5°73 
LOG Zimecaee ascent 40,412,151 1,644,685 4°24 5°57 
MOUO recess | 43,948,576 3,536,425 8°75 5°88 
Nyc earner ee 48,097,316 4,148,740 9°44 6°20 
OTOP wrcssncces: 51,392,486 3,295,170 | 6°85 6°25 
FOV Orr reccrs tees 50,896,507 *495,979 | *0°92 5°68 
KY Geen aarece 44,807,810 | *6,088,697 | *11°96 4°31 
IRC Terre 49,737,531 4,929,721 |.- 11:02 4°74 
LOO re wcscaces 52,047,975 2,310,444 | 4°64 4°74 
SSO We ectecs es 60,389,987 8,342,012 16°03 5°37 
DSS LSS coeuser ec 63, 230, 862 2,840,875 | 4°70 5°35 
NOOZ Sierece cone: 65,981,116 2,750, 254 | 4°35 5°28 
MSSSaee eacrece 68, 154,228 2,173,112 | 3°29 5°18 
LOGE eas cecetens 59,850,111 | *8,304,117 *12°18 4°28 
WOOO Weanecewerees 65,896, 190 6,046,079 10°10 4°54 
LOOG romaine scieee 67,833, 120 1,936,930 2°94 4°47 
POO lira sere 79,679,235 | 11,846,115 17°46 4°98 
SSS ievercaeces 80,028,442 349,207 0°44 4°79 





* Decrease. 


It will be seen that the increase exceeded 15 per cent. in verses 
four years, in two other years it was above 10 per cent., but in ™™es* 
five years there were absolute decreases, so that for the whole 
period the average rate did not exceed 4°79. Dividing the years 
covered by the preceding statement into periods defined by the 
droughts which afflicted the country, the following results are 
obtained :— 


Year. Sheep. Yearly increase per cent. 
MSCS ore -es SROOREEOOnOe 24-81 SSS rescore eee 

SOO snecawscestereates GO;O040,407) Wee cotensaues 1 fe 

14 yy aero teene ares 44,807,810 —.....eeeeese 1:9 

LES eee eceters 59,850,111... ee 4°2 
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The rate for the full:period from 1863 to 1884 was 4°83 per cent. 
per annum, while from 1869 to 1884 it barely reached 3 per cent. 
It is probable that during the next decade an increase at a much 
ereater rate than 8 per cent. can hardly be expected, and this 
is the figure which will be used in the following computations. 


The assumed percentage given is undoubtedly small when com- 
pared with the actual increases which have taken place in certain 
years, as disclosed by the preceding table. The area of Australia 
is so large that there are few years during which some part is not 
afflicted by droughts ; hence it is that though in good seasons an 
enormous increase of stock can be recorded, in seasons of opposite 
character it sometimes happens that the increase of many previous 
seasons is swept away. Computing the lambing at €7°5 per cent. 
in a normal year, the following statement shows the losses arising 
from droughts and epidemics, all causes of natural or expected 
decrease being allowed for :— 


Loss of Sheep by Droughts and Epidemics. 





Year. Sheep. Year. Sheep. 
USCS ees aecniess . US Uilee nentearees eet 11,284,000 
SOS ene ceosnnss 1,278,000 1878 . 
SOG ster eiccrc steers . 18 7A! Je copReOC RnB ROGET 2,431,000 
USO]iees sce ones e SSO Mec e ces cedses i 
WSCSmenccaccnusen 1,495,000 USS eecrccecrees: 3,495,000 
SOO eects: 4,700,000 USS Zee cesses ccs 3,911,000 
PSO merece teers 2,175,000 SSS ice ecnecse ieee 4,804,000 
DST escs eens 5,420,000 LSS ter reccrcas eee 15,425,000 
DST Zieias cee eras 1,937,000 WSSiciecs cased: ig 
NSS siecccsnses: 245,000 SSO errors: 4,408,000 
OTA cenctccses 149,000 USS [ieee cn ee sf 
STO resicasertstees 1,617,000 SSS Few sevecosn ees 7,983,000 
WS 7Giessecvece cen: 5,881,000 





* In these years the losses (if any) were slight. 


It is estimated if wethers were all withdrawn from the flocks at 
4 years and ewes at 7 years, which may be termed the economic 
age in regard to sheep, the cast would be 15°83 per cent., to which 
the ewes would contribute 6°7 and the wethers 8°6 per cent. So 
large is the surplus that a large proportion of the ewes are never 











DEMAND AND SUPPLY. 

prepared for market, but are kept breeding as long as possible. 
On this account the cast in no year reaches the theoretic pro- 
portion of 15°3; it probably does not exceed 12 per cent., and this 
last figure will be used in determining the number of marketable 
sheep. It must, however, be noted that as the demand for sheep 
rises the age at which ewes will be fattened will decline, till, with 
a demand equal to the supply, the age would be 7 years, and a 
fall in the average age will bring about an increase in the cast, 
until the maximum given above is reached. 


The consumption of sheep during 1889 has been given above Sea eal 
as 5,637,800, while the cast of 80,028,0CO sheep at 12 per cent. demand. 
will be 9,603,300, showing a surplus of 3,996,000, that is to say, 
the last-mentioned number of sheep could be exported from 
Australia in an average year without trenching on the local 
requirements. Though the population may be expected to in- 
crease at the rate of 3°9 per cent., the increase in the demand for 
mutton may be set down, as for beef, at 3°75 per cent. The 
question of the meat supply, so far as it affects sheep, resolves 
itself into this: When will 5,637,300 yearly increased at 3°75 per 
cent. overtake 9,603,300 increased at 3 per cent.? The answer 


74 years, which is virtually the same as saying the stock of 


is 
sheep 1s inexhaustible, for long before 74 years elapse the con- 
ditions of life in Australia will have entirely altered, the rate of 
increase of population will have declined, and the present lavish 
use of meat will probably also cease to be the rule. As further 
illustrating the confidence with which a continuance of the present 
supply of sheep can be looked forward to, it may be stated that 
if the increase in sheep fell to 1‘9 per cent., which was the rate 
from 1869 to 1877, the supply would not be overtaken before 
29 years had elapsed ; if the increase were at 1 per cent. the time 
would be 20 years. Under no circumstance therefore can the 
possible failure of the supply of sheep have any interest for the 
present generation ; for, assuming that the supply of beef was 
reached by the demand, and the deficiency was made good by 
the use of mutton, without diminishing the quantity of meat used, 
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and taking an unfavourable view of the prospects of beef, the 
time when the combined supply would be reached by the demand 
would still be distant twenty-two years. 


SLAUGHTERING. 

Slaughtering for food is permitted only in places licensed for the 
purpose, but such establishments are very numerous. In the 
metropolitan district there are 19, and in the country districts 
1,390 slaughter-yards, employing respectively 250 and 3,463 men, in 
all 1,409 establishments, and 3,713 men. The quantity of meat 
consumed in the metropolitan district during the year is about 
260 tb. per head, comprising 90 lb. mutton and 160 Ib. beef, to 
produce which 750,750 sheep and lambs and 90,839 head of cattle 
were slaughtered in 1889. In the rest of the Colony the demand 
for beef also greatly predominates, the yearly quantity being 72 fb. 
mutton and 176 tb. beef, making a total of 248 Ib. per head. 
The stock slaughtered in the country districts during 1889 was 
1,120,809 sheep and 182,325 cattle. In addition to the stock men- 
tioned above, there were slaughtered 110,722 pigs—48,929 in 
Sydney, and 61,793 in the country. From the foregoing state- 
ment it will be seen that the average annual consumption of 
mutton for the whole Colony equals 81 ib., and of beef 168 hb. 
The following table shows the quantity of stock of each kind 
killed for food in 1889 :— 




















Number slaughtered in 1889. 
Stock. 
Metropolitan. Country. Total. 
Sheapicc esc cee | 725,532 1,077,050 1,802,582 
TAM DBs eer rce see seceneee aces 25,218 43,759 68,977 
Bulloeksn ec. crcce cet ee 43,746 125,799 169,545 
COWS tic anev cnn ccne ore cen ate cenine 20,619 49,031 69,650 
Galv@siicrcsecastecsuscse ose 26,474 7,495 33,969 
ADB per enter es ieesr sete keke 48,929 61,793 110,722 








The value of stock slaughtered can be determined with exact- 


ness only for the metropolitan market. Taking all stock sent to 


the Homebush saleyards, at Sydney, during 1889, for the purpose 
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To 


of slaughter, the price of sheep averaged 9s. 6d. to 10s. for wethers, 
and 7s. to 7s. 6d. for ewes. For bullocks the average price was 
£6 5s. per head, and for cows about £2 less. At the Abattoirs 
mutton sold for 14d. per lb., the offal of the sheep being worth 2s., 
and the skin from 3s. to 3s. 6d. Beef ranged from 1}d. to 1d. 
per lb., the offal and hide being worth from 19s. 6d. to 23s. per 


head. 


DAIRY FARMING. 


Dairy farming has made very rapid progress of late years, pairy farming 
especially in the south coast districts, and promises to develop into industry. 
a very important industry. The number of dairy cows during the 
early part of the year 1890 may be estimated as 261,515, thus 
distributed :— 

Number of Dairy Cows. 


Metropolitan District ... 6,266 Macquarie, East ......... 1,443 
ADUYYore oc caccers corer ss 679 Macquarie, West......... 2,040 
BTOVIGN arccicsnc retorts 7,741 Maitland, East............ 1,268 
POMADALG. ccrtncrsur ries 2,036 Maitland, West ......... &0 
BOGaO Se cetaccesee is ecees 4,080 MMGION Gees seen ses ose ee 1,694 
ISOOTOW Bruner cers sce ceescnces 926 IM ONATO mess sesae ener e ees 7,140 
BBRPRE cece acces se snteee 2,268 Morpeth ancstrcccsssees tees 2,238 
Braidwood .......eee: ry 3,200 MUG RCO setercce since veces 2,919 
DEMO cscs cecisnceen se bes 22,168 INVUTTAYreccrcereccere 1,846 
CRSRORT terres eee 2,648 Murrumbidgee ............ 5,136 
Clarence: 33000.. ee ees 1,293 INaMOlierecre cette ene 2,892 
Central Cumberland ...... 3, 106 INGPOAN Pe cr recccreer cosas: 2,546 
UPR AM eases ccveesscons ess 3,338 INGWCAStIG: 22. ccccsaceccectece 386 
1 05 (-) 1 GERARD SRR IOC CCG 28,863 New England _.......... 4,654 
Life) ot. See ere een ee 2,264 Northumberland ......... 1,349 
Gleneinnes ran. ceccds.: 3,377 Orange ea sien occas. 1,767 
Gloucester cases scrsces se 3,538 Parramatta 2... ..00.052 221 
Goulburnecccaeeeeceeeee ss 201 Patrick’s Plains .......:. 5,704 
Graftonie ts corre woeeicer re 2,577 Queanbeyan. .<....0150206 3,497 
Grenfelliorsrscn cess 4,164 Richmond. ce ccscs nee. 13,788 
Gondagalicc..ccaccsvesesn ss 2,662 Shoalhaven’ ..--50...5-3 05. 17,400 
TUTINGOAN ce recaccenecesecs 1,685 Sturt aecstereee eae eee 667 
RWY.OA re tncenesesoseueee sas 2,060 Pam woOrune. we cciscene soe: 4,412 
1a Pha d ChZ rags eoeamoneeedconoc 1,565 Tenterueld icc. cccseccoes S 1,991 
Hastings and Manning... 5,449 Tami tities rete nce Aas y ba 
Hawkesbury .........00. « 1,980 Wellingtonwies.<.4.. 007 1,794 
UM O eee erecenees 4,213 Weentworth -..c..ccseces 107 
TAUHGER 7. cen encase neces 3,616 IWilcanniav.c.cautececces 278 
Hlunter, Upper (cccncewce: 5,138 WollomDitecceoncocccees 1,532 
RUTS WATTReeo ceo e ces dooce: 8,170 Wiaas Plaing ) ose ess 2,712 
UNVerelh eee ce essere 2,043 VOUNG rerniee eon eseesece ss 3,261 
IOIAM Aso rcc eos 15,584 —. 





Macleay: cease cscs 3,124 261,315 
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Constant attention to the peculiarities of the climate, and the 
wants of the colonists, as well as the judicious crossing of strains, 
have developed a breed of cows peculiar to Australia. This is 
especially the case in the coast districts immediately south of 
Sydney, though all well-known breeds of milkers are found in 
New South Wales. The milk yielded by the dairy cows of the 
Colony amounts to 143,723,000 gallons, of which the quantity con- 
sumed in making butter and cheese during the past year may be 
set down as 65,000,000 gallons, and the weight of the butter 
made 17,600,264 tb., and of cheese, 4,834,286 Ib. The yield of 
milk averages for ordinary unselected Ayrshire cows 600 gallons 
annually, while some yield 1,300 gallons per annum ; 550 gallons 
may be taken as a fair average all round. The quantity of milk 
required to make a given weight of butter varies considerably 
according to whether the milk is treated by a separator or in 
the old fashion. A great proportion of the butter now made 
is what is usually termed factory or separator-made, and the 
average quantity of milk used per lb. of butter produced is 2°6 
gallons, or 26 Ib. 2. oz. For ordinary hand-made butter the quantity 
required is from 3 to 4 gallons, thus showing a saving of about 
33 per cent. by the former method, in addition to the extra value 
of the butter, the price during 1889 being about 3d. per Ib. 
higher in the Sydney markets for the factory-made than for the 
ordinary kind. No statistics respecting the manufacture of butter 
and cheese were collected prior to 1887, when the quantity made 
was 16,106,000 tb. and 5,780,000 Ib. respectively. The number 
of hands employed at dairy farming in 1889 was approximately 
10,000 ; of these 1,339 were employed in the various factories. The 
factories numbered 234, of which 74 employed steam and 160 hand 
or other power. The plant developed about 447 horse-power, and 
was valued at £45,701, and the buildings and land £520,091, 
making the total capital invested, exclusive of stock, £565,792. 
Notwithstanding the extent of this industry, and the resources of 
the Colony, butter and cheese are still largely imported, the 
quantity imported and exported varying greatly with the seasons. 


BUTTER AND CHEESE. 


nD 


The following table shows the trade in these commodities during 


the past ten years :— 














Butter. Cheese. 
Year. ————— —| —_— ——— ——_—_ 
Imported. | Exported. Imported. | Exported. 
| 
Tb. tb. Ib. tb. 
1880 228, 144 1,227,059 115,678 173,829 
188] 660,128 762,397 171,544 145,833 
1882 1,654,016 437,856 331,944 163,378 
1883 1,813,504 778,635 161,753 259,742 
1884 2,791,936 621,264 725,177 247,337 
1885 3,624,992 521,473 769,148 123,585 
1886 3,129,392 286,944 1,229, 334 85,815 
1887 | 1,034,544 1,041,152 318,099 247,826 
1888 2,258, 704: 764, 960 691,148 300,375 
1889 1,904,737 662, 489 955,494 300, 750 








A former table shows the number of dairy cows in each putter and 
cheese making 


electoral district. 





The following are the districts in which the 


largest quantities of butter, cheese, and bacon are made :— 





Butter made. | Cheese made. 


Bacon and 


























District. Hams made. 
Tb. Ib. Tb. 
BT OVIG mannan eescscdeessaen 446,082 95,450 155,911 
Camden wcrc eee ee eee 2,016,432 11,254 245,947 
Hidenieccrcseore varices tanccsaicaeens cee 2,224,407 3,871,349 | 989,189 
Illawarra ...... Reset ce Saeco esols ran eaee eas 640,424 5,056 1,560 
GC: WenRR ee nO OCP EO Ar ER Carr 3,603,653 300 | 756,715 
IMONETO seme scnctonew ence se seren se seas 131,762 194,250 | 178,494 
RUCK MON Gee cscncc cere ncs cee oe trees 1,176,000 208,585 | 59,514. 
Shoalhaveniescwwcvcw. ccccrsce cower e tee 2,103,396 48,850 | 942,554 
Otherdistrictsme....sscccere cece 5,258, 108 399,192 3,001,825 
17,600,264 | 4,834,286 | 6,331,709 
HORSES. 





New South Wales is eminently fitted for the breeding of most yo:se-breeding. 


descriptions of horses, and attention has long been directed to this 


industry. 


by the importation of some excellent thoroughbred Arabians from 


India; and the high name which was acquired by the horses of 


At an early period of its history the Colony was enriched 
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Australia was largely due to this cause. The abundance of good 
pasture everywhere obtainable also contributed to this result. The 
native kangaroo-grass, especially when in seed, is full of saccharine 
matter, and young stock thrive excellently uponit. This abundance 
of natural provender allowed a large increase in the stock of the 
settlers, which would have been a great advantage, had it not been 
that the general cheapness of horses led to a neglect of the canons of 
breeding. In consequence of the discovery of gold, horses became 
very high priced. Under ordinary conditions this circumstance 
would have been favourable to the breed of horses, and such 
was the case in Victoria. In this Colony it was far other- 
wise. The best of the stock of New South Wales, including a 
large proportion of the most valuable breeding mares, was taken 
by Victoria, with the result that for twenty years after the gold 
rush the horses of the Colony greatly deteriorated. One class 
of stock only escaped. The thoroughbred racer was probably 
improved both by the importation of fresh stock from England, 
and by the judicious selection of mares. The period of deteriora- 
tion ended about the year 1870, since which year there has been 
a perceptible improvement in all classes of horses. The number 
of horses in New South Wales shows little increase for the last 


sixteen years, as may be seen from the table following :— 


Number of horses. 


Year. Number of horses. Year. 





1874 346, 691 1882 328,026 
1875 357,696 1883 526,964 
1876 366,703 1884 337,172 
1877 328, 150 1885 344,697 
1878 336,468 1886 361,663 
1879 360,038 1887 390,609 
1880 395, 984 1888 411,368 
1881 398,577 1889 430,777 


The annual increase in the number of horses has been not more 
than 1°45 per cent. during the whole period covered by the above 
table, while the increase of population has been at the rate of 
4:56 per cent. 
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HORSE-BREEDING. 





For purposes of classification the horses of the Colony have been Classification 
of horses, 


divided into draught, light-harness, and saddle-horses, the numbers 
of each particular kind being as follows :— 








Class. Thoroughbred. Ordinary. Total. 
TAURI DG eee reer ent 19,850 119,528 139,378 
GNU NALDOBA arr urccsceeta: 14,226 95,433 109,659 
MBOGIO! carrccnaccsee te cearie ds 25,057 156,683 181,740 

MOtaleeacate srs 59,133 371,644 430,777 


The Colony is specially adapted for the breeding of saddle and aaa 
light-harness horses, and it is doubtful whether these particular 
breeds of Australian horses are anywhere surpassed. The bush Endurance of 
colonial horses. 
horse is hardy and swift, and capable of making very long and 
rapid journeys, when fed only on the ordinary herbage of the 
country ; and in times of drought, when the grass and water have 
become scanty, these animals often perform astonishing feats of 
endurance. Generally speaking, the breed of horses is improving, 
owing to the introduction of superior stud horses and the breeding 
from good mares. Where, there has been a deterioration in the 
stock, this has been due to breeding from weedy mares for racing 


purposes and from the effect of the drought. 


The approximate number of animals fit for market during 


the present year will be :— 





DrAU gH t-NOMSeS 7 s.nce cs. ce ee ere cnet 22.517 
Saddlery unarce renee ce cccccsnsse essen 22,096 
Light-harness horses...... ......0¢ ssesssesee. 32,478 
PROtAM sce ccarcesases nese 77,091 

Of these it is estimated that nearly 18,220 are suitable for India and China 


markets. 
the Indian and China markets. The total number leaving the 


Colony for markets outside Australia during 1889 was only 668. 
Although the demand for horses in India is considerable and Aus- 
tralia is a natural market from which supplies may be derived 
there is no one employed by the Indian Government to make 
himself acquainted with the resources of the various colonies, or to 


furnish information to intending shippers. The speculation of 
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Foreign demand sending horses to India is one open to many risks, as, apart from 


for horses 


limited. 


Swine-breeding 
neglected. 


Value of annual 


cast. 


the dangers of the voyage, there is always an uncertainty as to the 
stock being accepted. Owing, therefore, to the limited demand, 
it has not been found advantageous to breed horses for any but 
local requirements. 


The number of wild horses in the Colony during the year is 
estimated at 4,230, a decrease of over 1,250 on the number in the 
previous year. 

SWINE. 

The breeding of swine has also been very much neglected in New 
South Wales, so that in 1889 the number of stock was 9,998 less 
than in 1888. Considering the importance which the industry has 
attained in other countries, it is a matter of surprise that more 
attention has not been paid to it in this Colony, where the conditions 
of farming in many parts, more especially in the coast districts, 
offer great facilities for the raising of this class of stock. The 
estimated value of swine in the Colony at the close of 1889 was 
£600,000, and the estimated return therefrom for the year was 
about £255,000. The following table shows the number of pigs 
in New South Wales for each year since 1861 :— 














Year. ~ Number of swine. Year. Number of swine. 
1861 146,091 1876 173,604 
1862 125,541 1877 191,677 
1863 135,899 1878 220,320 
1864 164, 154 1879 256,026 
1865 146,901 1880 308,205 
1866 137,915 1881 213,916 
1867 173,168 1882 154,815 
1868 176,901 18838 189,050 
1869 175,924 1884 211,656 
1870 243,066 1885 208,697 
1871 213,193 1886 209,576 
1872 218,904 1887 264,111 
1873 240,680 1888 248,583 
1874 219,958 1889 238,585 
1875 199, 950 


e aon Se 








The number of swine slaughtered during 1889 was 110,722, of 
which 48,929 were lulled at the Mctropolitan abattoirs. The 


PASTORAL PROPERTY. 





weight of pork obtained was about 11,100,000 Ib., of which 
6,331,709 lb. were made into bacon and ham ; the principal seat 


of the bacon-curing industry being the South Coast district. 


PASTORAL PROPERTY. 


Pastoral property and stock form the largest factor in the 
wealth, not only of New South Wales, but also of all the other 
principal colonies of Australasia, and the return derived therefrom 
is the largest source of the income of its inhabitants. The total 
capital value of pastoral property, including land, improvements, 
and plant, as well as stock, was estimated at the beginning of 
1890 at £417,000,000, and of this large sum £167,000,000, or 
40 per cent., belonged to New South Wales. 


The number of stock of all kinds in each colony at the close 
of the year 1889 cannot be exactly determined, as no census was 
taken in New Zealand, but the approximate numbers were as 


follows :— 






































Colony. Sheep. | Cattle. | Horses. | Swine. 
No. No. No. No. 

New South Wales......... 50,106,768 1,741,592 430,777 238,585 
VACCOPIM EE cece ces croseeees 10,882,231 1,394, 209 329,335 249,673 
Queenslandincsecsc cee: 14,470,095 4,872,416 352,364 80,730 
South Australia............ 6,386,617 324,412 170,515 106,856 
Western Australia......... 2,366,681 119,571 42,806 27,079 
Tasmaniaewccsccccsc recess: 1,551,429 150,004 29,778 58,632 
New. Zealand ....cssccces cs: 15,503,263 895,461 187,382 369,992 

Totaliecccccseccunees 101,267,084 ,497,665 | 1,542,957 | 1,131,547 





New South Wales, therefore, ranked first as regards the number 
50,106,768 out of a total of 101,267,084, or 49°48 per 
cent. being depastured within its limits. In regard to cattle, this 
Colony stood next to Queensland, having 1,741,592 head of cattle 
out of a total of 9,497,665, or 18:34 per cent. of the whole of the 
cattle of Australasia. As a horse-breeding country New South 


of sheep 





> dardard 


Wales came first, with 430,777, or 27°92 per cent. of the total horses 
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of the colonies, Victoria coming second with 329,335 head. New 
Zealand has a larger number of swine than any other colony—its 


total being 369,992, or 32°69 per cent. New South Wales ranked 
second with 238,585 or 21:08 per cent. 


The number of sheep and cattle runs in the Colony during the 
year 1889 was 40,807, of which 32,908 were enclosed, and 7,899 
were open or unenclosed ; 20,784 of the enclosed runs were 
properly subdivided into paddocks, and 12,029 were only partially 
subdivided. The area comprised in these holdings was 
166,000,000 acres, about 26,000,000 acres being freehold, and 
140,000,000 acres leased from the State. The improvements 
effected on pastoral estates for fencing and for watering stock have 
been valued by the Chief Inspector of Stock at £66,353,929. Of 
this sum fencing absorbs £58,650,054, representing 1,462,511 
miles at an average rate of £40 2s. per mile. The dams for 
watering stock number 25,666, which, at an average value of 
£83 7s., give a total value of £2,139,500. There were 27,345 
excavated tanks, worth on an average £180 18s. 9d., or, in all, 
£4,947,751, while the number of wells sunk or bored number 3,338, 
the average value of each well being £184 14s. 6d., and the total 
of all wells being £616,624. 


For the purpose of watering stock ‘along routes reserved for 
travelling, tanks, wells, and reservoirs have been constructed by 
the Roads Department, and artesian wells by the Mines Depart- 
ment. ‘There are 113 excavated tanks, 20 impounding reservoirs, 
and 40 wells and bores, and there are now in progress 14 tanks, 
2 dams, and 28 bores, together with 2 water-works, making 220 
worksin all. The standard depth of a tank is 18 feet, the capacity 
varying from 2,000,000 to 3,500,000 gallons, exclusive of the 
water stored above the surface of the ground by means of embank- 
ments formed of the excavated materials, including this quantity 
the average capacity of tanks is about 5,500,000 gallons each, with 
a total storage of over 600,000,000 gallons. In nearly every case 
appliances for lifting and economically distributing the water have 
been provided to the tanks. There have been erected 51 steam 
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pumps, and 70 pumps worked by horse-power. The water 1s 
lifted from the tank into a wrought-iron distributing cistern of a 
capacity of 20,000 gallons, whence it gravitates into a steel trough 
about 100 yards in length, and from this the stock drink. Similar 
appliarices are found in connection with the wells, but the water is 
raised in buckets by a horse whim and not by steam power. ‘The 
wells vary greatly in depth according to the formation, the deepest 
being 400 feet, and the shallowest about 70 feet. 


The latest figures which have come to hand respecting the flocks 
and herds of the principal countries, refer to various years from 
1882 to 1886, and are given herewith. The important part which 
these colonies are destined to play in the wool markets of the 
world will be better understood when the character of the wool 
produced in Australia is made an item of comparison, as well as 
the actual number of sheep depastured :— 





Cattle. Horses. Sheep. Swine. 














| 

WULOPewaeiecsces eevee 97,200,000 | 33,300,000 | 187,000,000 | 44,700,000 
ASIMecretcseee cities 70,400,000 4,200,000 | 37,000,000 500,000 
PA TVIGRe feeen actncneaee 4,000,000 700,000 | 29,000,000 300, 000 
America, North...... 55,000,000 | 14,900,000 | 47,000,000 | 51,600,000 
America, South...... 57,700,000 6,000,000 | 101,000,000 1,400,000 
Australasia ............ 9,300,000 1,500,000 | 96,500,000 1,100,000 

Motalinnce 293,600,000 | 60,600,000 | 497,500,000 | 99,600,000 


In order to give a more definite idea of the extent of the 
pastoral resources of New South Wales, the following table has 
been compiled, showing in five-year periods, from 1860, the 
amount of stock that has been actually depastured in the Colony. 
For the sake of convenience the numbers of cattle and horses are 
expressed in terms of sheep ; that is, allowance has been made at 
the rate of ten sheep for each head of large stock, so that the 
total shows what would have been the result had the cattle and 
horses been replaced by their equivalent of sheep. ‘There is also 
shown the number of acres of land in the Colony to each sheep of 
the totals thus found, at the end of every five-year period, as well 
as the number of such sheep per head of the population at the 
same periods :— 


The World’s 
flocks. 


Pastoral re- 

sources of New 
South Wales in 
terms of sheep. 


Live Stock of the Colony expressed in terms of Sheep. 


























| Sheep per Head 
Year. Sheep. Cattle. Horses, Total. Acres per Sheep. of 
Population. 
| ia po a el | 7 — 
LSGO mS ec cucssaccerscovises 6,119,163 24,085,860 2,514,970 32,719,993 5°99 93°87 
ISOS Skier cccsssonerens Hees 8, 132,511 19,619,050 2,825,870 30,577,431 6°40 74°73 
NS JO Miicieccesnasveee cesses | 16,308,585 21,950,960 3,375,970 41,635,515 4°70 83°49 
LOUD ensnescrescasccnars | 25,353, 924 31,340,860 3,576,960 | 60,271,744 3°30 101°42 
LSSO Ra iccescccstents eee: 39, 398, 121 25,800,400 3,959,840 65, 158,361 3°00 87°83 
SSO Miiccneeweeeernee | 37,820,906 13,173,150 3,446,970 54,441,026 3°60 56°83 
OSG Recerca asescecetone. 50,106,768 17,415,920 4,307,770 71,830,458 273 64°01 


got 
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DISEASES IN STOCK. 

On the whoie the stock of the Colony was tclerably free from 
disease during 1889, especially as regards sheep and _ horses. 
Scab in sheep has been unknown in this Colony for some con- 
siderable time, and indeed the whole of Australasia is at present 
exempt from this malady, with the exception of New Zealand 
and Western Australia, where it exists to a very slight extent. 
Foot-rot has been noticed in twenty-three districts of New South 
Wales, attributed to wet in the early part of the year, running on 
low rich pasture, and contagion. In nine districts the sheep 
were affected with fluke, through depasturing on low swampy 
ground, unsound country, and rank pasture. The sheep in sixteen 
districts, to the extent of about 7 per cent., were reported to have 
been infested with worms. The year was unusually free from 
epizootic diseases in horses. Anthrax was reported in one 
district, and horse fever had occurred in a mild form in the 
Balranald district, but it did not spread. Australian stringhalt 
had appeared in the early part of the year, a disease considered 
by the Government Veterinary Surgeon to be due to the presence 
of intestinal parasites. Prurigo continued to give trouble in the 
Clarence and Richmond River districts. 1,638 horses are said to 


have died during the year from wire in chaff, and other accidents. 


With regard to cattle, pleuro-pneumonia was reported from 
twenty-six districts, or 195 runs, while in thirty-four districts the 
cattle were reported as free from that disease. In the infected 
districts the presence of the disease was attributed to the intro- 
duction of cattle from Queensland, and contact with travelling 
stock from that colony. Inoculation had proved successful in 
twenty-five districts, but had failed in one, owing to bad virus and 
an inexperienced operator. Stock-owners generally were largely in 
favor of compulsory inoculation. Several cases of tuberculosis 
had been detected at the Homebush and Maitland cattle saleyards 
during 1889. Cumberland disease was reported to have killed 
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Rabbit pest. 


STOCK. 


682 head, in eight districts, during the year, being 534 less than 
in 1888. Symplomatic Anthrax, or ‘‘ Blackleg,” had carried off 
782 head, in eight districts, being an increase of 454. Cattle to 
the number of 1,997 are reported to have died of tubercular 
swellings in the throat, and 367 deaths are reported from 


ophthalmia. No disease whatever was reported amongst pigs. 


NOXIOUS ANIMALS. 


The only large carnivorous animal in Australia at all dangerous 
to stock is the dingo, or native dog ; but animals which consume 
the pasturage, such as kangaroos, wallabies, and rabbits, are 
equally deemed noxious by the settlers. The rabbits are the 
greatest pest. At one period over 100 million acres were infested 
with them, and 25,280,000 were destroyed in one year, and their 
skins paid for by the Government. So serious had the evil 
become in 1883 that a special Act was passed to deal with the 
trouble, and raise funds for the purpose by assessment on the 
stock in the infested country. It is estimated that over a 
million has been spent in the destruction of rabbits, a portion 
of which was expended on wire fencing, which is considered 
the only effective method of dealing with the plague. One 
line of fencing extends from Narramine, on the Macquarie 
River, to Bourke, on the Darling River, a distance of 207 miles; 
thence to Barringun, a further length of 84 miles, at an average 
cost of £82 per mile. Another fence has been constructed from 
the Murray northward, along the western boundary of the Colony, 
a distance of nearly 346 miles. The cost of this line was £27,670 
in rotind figures, exclusive of the cost of supervision during 
the progress of the various contracts, which would increase 
the amount by about £2,500. The wire-netting used was 17 
gauge, 14 inch mesh, and 42 inches in width. A third fence 
extends from Albury to Trangie, on the Narramine—Bourke 


line, besides which there has been a large amount of rabbit-proof 
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fencing put up by individual pastoralists to protect their runs. 
The following table shows the yearly expenditure on account of 
rabbit destruction, with the amount derived from assessment and 
that paid out of general revenue :— 











Year. Assessment. General Revenue, Total. 

; £ £ 
PSSBircccces cocaat ena 490 «= hee 490 
18845 eee 69,406 aaa, 69,406 
BSD cet ec ere eres 46,9246 88,128 135,054 
VS86 cern er occ eectees 40,200 127,434 167,634 
LOS fee rcercawencers ess 47,518 161,916 209,434 
BSS cscs rovers 41,308 90,897 132,205 
LOSS eect smerereceaies 47,726 36,359 84,085 
1890 (3lst August) 18 5,248 5,266 
MOtal eee £293,592 £509,982 £803,574 


For the destruction of noxious animals other than rabbits the Extirpation of 
a noxious animals 
amount of assessment paid by stock-owners was £33,257, and the 
expenditure £50,526, the difference between these sums being 
paid by the general government, or from the savings of previous 
years. The number of kangaroos destroyed during the year was 
495,673 ; of wallabies, 642,782; kangaroo rats, 86,527 ; padda- 
) ) ) ) ’ 5 ’ ) » | 
mellons, 5,670; wild pigs, 9,700; hares, 329,683 ; native dogs, 
9,142; eagle-hawks, 3,199. The loss of stock from native dogs 
is reported to have been 57,561 sheep, valued at £21,654; while 
the loss from tame dogs is returned at 41,067 sheep, valued at 


£17,252. 


The reward paid for scalps of noxious animals differs greatly, Rewards paid 
according to the locality, and is determined by the various Boards. 
The prices paid were as follows :—For kangaroos, from ld. to 
ls. ; wallaroo, 6d. ; wallaby, from 1d. to 1s. ; padda-mellon, from 
2d. to ls.; hares, from 2d. to 1ls.; kangaroo rats, 2d. to 6d. ; 
native dogs, from 10s. to 80s. ; pups, 5s. to 10s. ; opossum, ld. to 
2d.; wild pigs, Is.; bilbees, 2s. 6d.; eagle-hawks, 2s. 6d. tc 


7s. 6d.; emus, 6d. to 2s. 


Cost of foods. 


©) 
Ny 
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PART XIII. 


Food Supply and Cost of Living. 


HE soil of New South Wales is capable of producing in 
abundance most of the things necessary for the sustenance 

of human life, though the production of some of these necessaries 
has been almost entirely neglected, while others are obtained in 
quantities insufficient for the wants of the community. Consider- 
ing the comparatively high rate of wages which prevails, food of 
all kinds is fairly cheap; and articles of diet, which in other 
countries are almost within the category of luxuries, are in New 


South Wales largely consumed even by the poorest classes. 


The cost of providing food and beverages, other than intoxi- 
cants, consumed in the Colony during 1888 was £15,750,000. 
This sum represents the price to the consumer, and covers all 
charges, except that of cooking and preparing the food for the 
table. The average expenditure per head of population was 
therefore £14 16s., equal to 97d. per day, or including liquors, 
£19 4s., and 12s. 6d. respectively. Compared with the cost of 
food supply in other countries this sum will not appear consider- 
able, especially when allowance is made for the profusion with 
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which flesh meat is consumed and wasted in this Colony. The 
following figures are taken from the Dictionary of Statistics, 
and show the daily expenditure per head of the more important 


European countries and of the United States :— 


Daily expenditure on food, including liquors. 








Country. ad ad Country. Peue Der 
United: Kingdomin sate 9°0 paler sce cence: 4°6 
BMVAN CO eainecsnecne sss neces: 7°0 Belgium and Holland ...... 6°7 
Germany face tc cee 6°5 SCANGINAVIA ss... sece ose tee 6°0 
TUUSSIA Meas en ciae ence eteice 4°] Wnited States! <.i:.5...7s6+5.s- 70 
AUSUBIR stents renscnieet es 5'8 New South Wales............ 12°6 
Daly eter wecesseceserssetites 4°2 





The main articles of consumption in the Colony are meat and Revell costiot 
ooas. 
bread, the retail value of which equals about 46 per cent. of the 
total expenditure on food. The following is the approximate cost 


of the main articles which enter into daily consumption :— 


Retail value of foods, &c., consumed. 





£ 

Breadicacriec it eacan nena eee Cakecorimencaree noses Urey: 3,700,000 
PES NEMCA ince race oe See reer ce eee cee een a tea es 3,500,000 
Vegetables and fruits......... Me eran cites pene oeent 2,310,000 
MGlSDUtLer -Cheese. OG. en ees ae iene tactic re 1,600,000 
Other farm produces. ne ae eeceeees es 610,000 
DUP AT setenes i crceence en ore OREO CCC COO 1,200,000 
TOA COMCO MO Cie nace sat sane ae cee aie renee sine sneer 730,000 
Other foods and beverages ...........50. sesceoess 2,100,000 

£15,750,000 


The amount of the principal articles of diet annually required Principal articles 
: : : of diet required 
by each member of the community is estimated to be as follows :— per head. 


PlOUr ecient core Paes oe ee eee cee cone ees 260°0 tb. 

1 £4 (6: RRR ETE OC COC CCACE Ott nry Srreer rer DAS 
Beef , 168 fb. 

Meat { hisiton Reed OL cca ieaeeeteine ate aaenee 261:0m.. 
Pork, &c. DAs 

IROLALOGS  eacat cores coesinccc ncurses coset one snttncnias PANSY Use, 

SUGAR asec trne rene ccen seen umrsuiinwn cet aeeaiie cee cuca 94°0 ,, 

IBUGLOL savas o cc cee ones eect ene Ce ciee scat sete aaeeee 16°0 ,, 

CHEERO Meer oce netic nese ecnet einen nek Caen eeteeet G08; 

AGA cc aten semen cisones coed ences Sennen eta oeae entrees 131°2 oz 

WOHEO Mae siece nant c cae eneeten eee uet ersten esses 13:05, 
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For the year 1890 the total demand of the Colony for the above 
classes of food will be approximately :— 


PURGUD oo ace craw rene teaser ee nox tercanienes 133,100 tons. 
RAC eat eeeca ae ece eet erie es 6,700 ,, 
eOlereraniee ccsscnacoec osetia meee 85,800 ,, 
IMG EOMN eee sc tecoieceecaee ete te 41,000 ,, 
PRorkiand bacon’ 2 :s..cee-0oue- ces ees 6,200 ,, 
FPOLatOeS eer eeec ecco ree eee ee 109,800 _,, 
LT 2 eae RO AERC AAC MSnC CE Cy Penne 48,000 _ ,, 
IBUbtereac aie cc ecco one nreeen cei S200 on. 
CHEERO nos eure ceetaie cee nanees 3,100 ,, 
DROS moscatemecan cera c emcee nee res 9,400,000 tb. 
COHOG re weer. eee ese rare ecetrns 930,000 ,, 


The production of wheat in the Colony is not yet equal to the 
demands of the population. In 1889 the deficiency of home pro- 
duction was about 5,100,000 bushels, equal to 102,000 tons of flour, 
or 71 per cent. of the whole requirements The season 1888-9 
was, probably, the worst on record, and the wheat harvest was a 
complete failure, so that the deficiency for 1889 was unprece- 
dently large. Based on the average yearly consumption of 6:5 
bushels per head, the demand of 1890 will be 7,450,000 bushels, 
of which about 5,950,000 will be available from the harvest of 
the Colony. 

Rice is not grown in the Colony, and the quantity required is 
imported either directly or indirectly from China and India. The 
land adapted for the growth of rice in New South Wales is not 


very extensive in area, and is probably put to better use. 


In the matter of meat supply the Colony is almost independent 
of external assistance. The consumption of fresh meat of all 
kinds is extremely great, and, though possibly less than in the 
neighbouring colonies of Queensland and Victoria, it exceeds per 
head that of any other country. The requirements of the Colony 
for food alone amounted in 1889 to 273,164 head of cattle, 
1,871,559 head of sheep ; and, though the supply of cattle sufii- 
cient to meet the demand was beyond the resources of the Colony, 
the number of sheep available for market very largely exceeded 
even the number given above, and were it not for the preference 
of beef to mutton no stock need have been imported for 


slaughtering. 
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The consumption of sugar in the Colony is enormous, averaging gonsumption 


of sugar. 


about 94 Ib. per head during each year. The fields of the Colony 
produced during 1889 about 12,446 tons, or 32,335 tons short of 
the local demand. This large quantity was imported principally 
from Queensland and the East Indies. As pointed out in the 
previous pages relating to agriculture, a large part of the Colony 
is well adapted to the growth of sugar-cane ; but the low price 
which sugar has brought for several years has not made it 
sufficiently profitable, and its cultivation has been to some extent 
neglected. The considerable rise in the price of this commodity 
during 1889 led to an extension of cultivation over that of the 
previous year, but the production of sugar could still be increased 


by 60 per cent. before overtaking the local demand. 


The amount of potatoes imported for local consumption during potatoes. 

1889 was 48,942 tons, while the quantity available from the fields 
of the Colony was only 36,839 tons. The imports amount, there- 
fore, to 56°8 per cent. of the total consumption, a result due not 
so much to the inability of the farmers to grow this crop, as to 
the low prices prevailing for some years in the local markets, 
which have discouraged the further extension of the cultivation 
of the potato. 


The quantity of the beverages, tea and coffee, consumed is Consumption of 
5 4 beverages. 
remarkably large, while the consumption of wine, beer, and spirits, 
which are in this Colony mere luxuries, is perhaps more consider- 
able than would be expected amongst a people so largely addicted 
to tea drinking. The quantities consumed annually per head 


average as follows :— 


TROD re secaiins  hece cose eee 8 Ib. 3 oz. 
Cofleeicrn .. cones scuteeacies one; 
WViNlG sece seercc seo siec cease 0°72 gallons. 
137-03) Gan R OEE E Ree ORES 12'S50 00,5 

Sy t yi acanoradcane Tinea e200 Piss 


Tea is not grown in the Colony, and though the soil and climate Tea and coffee. 
of a part of New South Wales are adapted to its cultivation, no 
systematic attempt has been made to grow this plant. The coffee 
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berry, especially the Liberian variety, thrives in the north coast 
district, but it has not yet been cultivated for commercial purposes. 

The consumption of butter and cheese varies greatly, being 
directly affected by the character of the season which prevails. 
The quantity of butter imported for home consumption during 
1889 was 11,091 ewt., and the amount of local produce 157,145 
ewt., making a total of 168,236 cwt. New Zealand supplied 
10,039 ewt., Victoria 2,037 ewt., and South Australia 4,714 cwt. 
of the butter imported. Cheese is not so largely consumed as 
might be expected from the pastoral occupations of the people of 
the Colony and the largeness of the flocks. The amount of cheese 
made in the Colony during 1889 was about 43,163 cwt., while the 
quantity imported for local requirements reached 5,846 ewt. New 
Zealand, Victoria, and South Australia supply the larger part of 
the cheese imported into New South Wales, the former country 
sending 5,591 ewt., Victoria 1,076 ewt., and South Australia 868 
cwt. during the year named. 

The average quantity of the principal articles of common diet 
is given herewith for the various Colonies of Australasia. It will 
be seen that the consumption of wheat varies from 365 Ib. in 
Queensland to 454 |b. in New Zealand, the average consumption 
being 395 lb. per head. Rice, which is almost entirely imported, 
varies greatly in the quantity used, only 4:5 lb. being the con- 
sumption of South Australia, as against 24 lb. in Queensland. 
The use of tea is universal in Australia, the consumption being 
largest in New South Wales and Queensland—with 131 oz. and 
139 oz. respectively. The consumption of this beverage in 
England amounts to 73 oz. per head, in the United States to 
21 oz., while on the continent of Europe the quantity does not 
exceed 1 oz. Sugar also enters largely into consumption, the 
average being 100 lb. per head in Victoria and 94 lbs. in New 
South Wales. Coffee is not such a favourite beverage in Austral- 
asia, the consumption being scarcely more than one-ninth that of 
tea. It is used most largely in South Australia, where the 
annual quantity amounts to 21 oz. 


CONSUMPTION 





OF 
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Consumption of Foods, &c., in Australasia. 














= | 3 |g : 

Article. Be Ss | 38 | = E $ 2 

(ef | 8 |88) 8 | €/ SN |] € 

| Zz a | < | Es B 2 2 
WVINGAU ee secceaene ones: lb.| 390 | 377 390 365 | 402 | 454] 395 
MICO eer sceecc crac eee seeaes Ibs| 12°5 15 4°5 24 9 8°5 13 
Potatoesunsciiseeecere ce lb.| 215 | 282 195 | 250; 389 | 412) 279 
SUM AT cr esesvenetertnces lb; 94] 100 87 59 | 86 78 89 
dS: eee een ane eee [Dela Osea om sce 6°4 8°7 | 6:4 6°7 Wo 
Goffe inc rciveee cere OZ. 13 17 21 14 | 8 10 14 
GREGBOs chee ene eee ores lb. 6 4°5 5°4 
Buber rec ssconseeeo ose cre. lb. 16 Aor ee 16 16 
Altre eowecwe eae ce can Wey) estes ahs fee 43 20 29 35 
Meat—Beef ............... lb.| 168 155 | 280 60 90 163 
Mutton ......... lb.| 81 98 90 150 | 110 101 
Pork &cs an:. Lisl 2 Foes or cet eee 12 
Tobacco and Cigars.....1b.) 3°4 | 277 | 35 | 18) 20) 2°8 














The consumption of tobacco is shown as well as that of food. 


The use of tobacco appears to be more prevalent in Queensland 


and New South Wales than in any of the other colonies, while 


the least consumption is in Tasmania. 


Compared with other 


parts of the world, the average consumption of Australasia will not 


appear excessive. 


of Statistics :— 


The following figures are from the Dictionary 


Annual Consumption of Tobacco per Inhabitant :— 


United: Kingdomvrn.ccs.cs.: 
PAN COpm ec ttacaseenscnecce 
GCVMan yarns estes sneer 
ESUSSID: cercutocnsneenceoste sacs. 
PATIS UP Oma canes wectiececocr ss 
RG aliyame seuss ecco eta 
Spain and Portugal......... 
Holland and Belgium ...... 


Judged by 


Ozs. 


23 
29 


"76 
i2 


MUL KCV este scsi eee if 

SWilZeriandwrss.ccccees ct ese §2 
Wnited States w.1-cc anes: 59 
Undine ae ess 30 
CUES oS 10 Gcevopinn HONE OocOp on eC IOC 39 
BNA eee hae ena ones: 7 

Australasiavaccecssaccesss secs: 45 
New South Wales ......... 54 


&) 
~T 


Consumption of 
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indicative of 


New South Wales, as well as of all the other colonies of Austral- prosperity. 


asia, must appear remarkably prosperous. 


of other countries, this will most clearly appear from the following 


Compared with those 


“I 


the standard of food consumed, the population of Quantity of food 
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table, the particulars given in which, with the exception of those 
referring to Australasia, have been taken from Mulhall’s History 


of Prices :— 


Consumption of Foods, 





Articles of 








Great United 














Consumption. Australasia. pore Britain. | France. | Germany. States. 
Graints ae ce 395 390 330 455 166 305 
Moat 2 276 261 105 74 69 120 
SUQAL es ces. cne 89 94 72 2 PA 23 
MBMGrcc geared a 35 38 40 30 25 39 
Butter, cos. 16 16 26 if 12 18 
Potatoes........,... | 279 215 315 550 1,060 150 

OZ. OZ. OZ. OZ. OZ, OZ. 
fb Pare 120 131 73 1 1 21 
8 14 18 15 52 83 115 











Taking only the chief articles of the foregoing list, grain, meat 
sugar, butter, and potatoes, and reducing them to a common basis 
of comparison, it will be found that the amount of thermo-dynamic 
power, capable of being generated by the food consumed is largely 
in favour of this Colony. For purpose of comparison the figures 
of Dr. Edward Smith, F.R.S., in his well-known work on Foods, 
have been used, and the heat developed has been reduced to the: 
equivalent weight lifted 1 foot high :— 


Thermo-dynamic effect of Foods per day. 
Tons lifted 1 foot high. 


PN UBUTAIRSIO On ees, teste eee rene ier ern eee Geen ee ee 3,254 
New South Wales sce se ee ee eee 3,122 
Great Britain aya awesteete ese teer ee eee eee 3,213 
EY ENGCte nc ec eee NTE TTT EERE Te 1,947 
GOrmany, Wrest eee ee ene eee 2,797 
LOD 081775 IB 1 22)” Ga eR i Sr are 1,931 


The substances included in this table are largely supplemented 
both in America and Europe by other foods, but not more so 
than in these colonies ; and in the table just given will probably 
be found a just view of the comparative quantity and food-value of 
the articles of consumption in each of the countries mentioned, 
The comparison will appear much more strongly in favour of 


IMPORTATION OF FOOD. 











Australasia when the average amount of work which each indi- 
vidual in the community is called upon to perform is taken into 
consideration. In New South Wales and indeed in all Aus- 
tralasia, the proportion of women and children engaged in laborious 
occupations is far smaller than in Europe and America, and the 
hours of labour of all persons are also less, so that the amount of 


food-energy required is reduced in proportion. 


In Mulhall’s Dictionary of Statistics, under the heading of 
“Diet,” is given a measure of the aggregate amount of work 
performed by persons doing physical and mental labour, and it 
would appear that the food of an average man, when burnt in the 
body, should be equal to at least 3,300 foot tons of work daily, 
that of a woman 2,200, and of a child 1,100 foot tons. For 
this Colony the average of all persons would be about 2,125 foot 
tons, whereas, from the table just given, the amount of work 
which the daily food consumed by each individual in the Colony 
from the principal foods consumed is equivalent to, is not less than 
3,122 foot tons. The quantity of food consumed in New South 
Wales would therefore appear to be far in excess of the actual 
requirements of the population, and though the excess may 
be looked upon as waste, it is none the less evidence of the 
wealth of the people whose circumstances permit them to indulge 


in it. 


It has already been pointed out in various parts of this work 
that New South Wales is adapted, by soil and climate, for the 
production of all the principal things which are required for the 
alimentation of mankind. The following table has been prepared 
to show what descriptions of food are imported which might be 
grown or manufactured in the Colony, the countries from which 
they are obtained, and the parts of New South Wales where they 
could be produced. Whether they could be raised profitably 
is a different question, and one which it is not proposed to discuss 


in this chapter. 
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Adaptability of New South Wales for Food Production. 








Article | 





of con- | Produce of 
sumption. | 

Arrowroot | Tropical and _ sub-tro- 
pical climates generally. 

Cocoa ...... Central and South 
America, 

Coffee ...... | Ceylon, Arabia, West 
Coastof Africa, Mexico, 
and Brazil. 

Currants..., Asia Minor, Syria, 
Greece. 

Raisins..... Asia Minor, Syria, 
Greece. 

Hops: co.ce Europe, North America, 

| Victoria, Tasmania. 

Mustard...) Tropical and sub-tro- 
picalclimates generally. | 

Olives ...... South of Europe and 
North Africa. 





re 


Vanilla ma 
| 


Asia, Madagascar, South 
of Europe, Southern 
States of America, &c. 


Ceylon, East Indies, 
Southern Asia. 
Southern and Eastern 
Asia. 


Mexico, Brazil, Mauri- 
tius. 








Part of the Colony where produce 
could be raised. 


Valleys of the coastal rivers north of 
the Hunter. 
In well-sheltered spots, valleys of the 
Richmond, Brunswick, and Tweed 
livers. 
Valleys of the northern rivers and 
rich brush lands. 


Wherever grapes are successfully cul- 
tivated in the Colony, and generally 
throughout the coastal region and 
the valleys of the Murray and Mur- 
rumbidgee Rivers. 

In the uplands of the Monaro, Yass, 
and Tumut districts, the south coast, 
and New England. 

Valleys of the coastal rivers north of 
the Hunter. 

In almost every part of the Colony, 
except the cold uplands of the cen- 
tral division. 

In marshy lands, lower valleys of the 
coastal rivers, 

In selected spots, valleys of the 
northern coastal rivers. 

Valleys of the northern rivers. 


In well-sheltered spots, valleys of 
the northern rivers. 


COST OF LIVING. 


In the year 1888 an estimate was made of the yearly expendi- 


ture of the population of New South Wales, and it was found 


that while the income amounted to 54 million pounds sterling, 


the expenditure amounted to 48:7 millions, the balance of 5:3 
3 


millions representing the savings of the people, and the earnings 


of absentees. 


The year 1888 was a period of great depression, 


and the expenditure of the year was probably much below the 


normal amount, but as no other estimate has been made, the 
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expenditure of that year, proportionately distributed under various 
heads, is herewith given, as some indication of the way in which 
the people of this Colony disburse their income :— 


Distribution of Expenditure of the Population of New South 


Wales. 
Percentage 
of expenditure. 

Food and non-alcoholic beverages...........cceccccsessesrerescesseerees 32°3 
Fermented and spirituous liquors ...........cceeeeeceeee eens ee ee nen ec ees 9°6 
MPODACCO Merete necro ee nee ence enone oeee ster elem nea cemanenades eee 1°6 
Clothing and drapery ........cececsescseeeeseee recneeeeeeerecseneneaeneees 15‘3 
UYMILULG cree setae eeicerse eee marese testes atte siemeiaaecereneecestes 1‘8 
Rent or value of buildings used as dwellings .......... cseseeeee ees 12°3 
TOCOMOMON cc .crccre ses cont cece esses: Maa eee een ene Coaaea com ete cepainees 3°4 
Lots br ters Ebi  eaaa aoc nose coneciod June COO UCOECOGHOS0D. 06. Go nQ0uICHL OSennaC 3°77 
Personal attendance and Service... .........ccecccssescccsssesesscsees 4°] 
Medical attendance, medicine, and NUrsing..........ceeeeeeeeeeee ens 19 
Religion, charities, education (not including State expenditure) 1°8 
Art ANd AMUSEMENE <2 002005.656.200 500. cecc cece seccrsesersenasssescscetoce 2°2 
Books, newspapers, &C. .....:.ccscsseccsesescsceerevsseteceeeees scenes 1°2 
State services, postage, telegrams, succession dues ............+4 1°5 
Household expenses not included elsewhere ........ .....4s-se00- ; 3°2 
Miscellaneous CXpenseS ........scesecccsreerercsccesccssesseseesceseetons 4°] 

100°0 


The expenditure for the year given amounted to £45 15s. 1d., Daily expendi- 
: A ture. 
or at the rate of 2s. 6d. per day. The daily expenditure of 
‘ach average individual in New South Wales is thus dis- 


tributed :— 








—_—_——— 





Proportion 


-ence per day. = 7 
Pence | uy of Expenditure. 








OOd tere eco er eaten cece cones ete 11°9 39°4 
Clothing waicccecpestccccstsec dese seseeres: 4°5 15:0 
Renter cree cree ne: Pat erbaest soecoraeaeaces 3'5 11°6 
PaXOS races coterie ce moe ncomsccavessnceeecene 1°7 5°6 
Sth LSC) Saanasconandne: HoNno nUoCeuoDEC noone 8°4 28°4 

30°0 100°0 
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Cost of living 
and earnings. 


Cost of food 
compared with 
earnings. 
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According to Mulhall the expenditure per head in the leading 


countries of Europe and in the United States is :— 


Daily Expenditure per head in various countries. 





Countries. ss a pt 

pence. 
United] Kingdoms csr. sseutsc tien see tnot serene em stencn cess: 20°8 
POVARGGN ica s cnet eecaes ye secetse exe caterer teas dees tees vase tein ee sew ons 15°4 
Germany yn scenccs ce eae een canon tery cia conucesecnsdeleneas usesen canes 12°'8 
RUSSIA ioc uaaenec ee eee con es deeacnitae ace tenees suet oiieaaanene eer eass 6'6 
ATELY Ines ee eae eee ee eee Se Beacon sees | 10°1 
Dtaliy. wis ctitcectieeecn eee acne eter a tscicecneen Sectec nena racecar: | 7°6 
SAL rc ns pnesusnce seven emeresniees Ne teeitnctacneocenarede les ceemoeners | 8'4 
‘Bel ginmand Hollander csusctesces acess neccn ane sencce onesies | 13°8 
WICANGANAVIA fone eises rece ster entices nisccnwenenaaee es Saeeoeiies | Pil 
United States vox. cets er ccees arco ec tes eae cra seewcierdase cents | 15'6 
New South: Wialesitrccennscscnsritsasen tet senecsomonereues ceats | 30°0 








The table just given affords but a partial view of the question of 
the cost of living ; for if the total earnings of the countries above 
enumerated be considered as an element of comparison, it will be 
found that few countries approach New South Wales in the small 
proportion of income absorbed in providing food for the people. 
their people. The following table, given on the same authority as 
the preceding, shows that, while the actual cost of food and drink 
is £19 4s. in this Colony, as against £13 9s. in Great Britain 
and £6 3s.in Russia, the earnings required to pay for this food are 
not larger proportionately than in the United States or Great 
Britain, the countries which show most favourably in the table 
The number of working days in the year is assumed to be 300, 


allowing for thirteen days’ sickness and fifty-two Sundays :— 


AVERAGE WAGES PAID. 


Comparative Cost of Food and Beverage. 








Country. Average cost per | Ratio of Food to Days of Work 
inhabitant youl earnings per cent.| equal to Food. 
oe a eee 
aeese Ol. 
United Kingdom ............ 13 9 O 37°8 113 
WPPANCO lerccce nescence 10 8 0O 40°6 122 
GFENMANY ec cescserecs ccs suceesee: 9 5 0 51°8 155 
IRUSSIBO er icte secre eee 6 3 0 60°2 180 
gy (-| rg | Pee Ree Ea ee 8 8 0 53:1 159 
| 6k CARRERE Er COO ETL eee 6576.40 53°3 160 
Spain ....cceeeee eee 711 0 56-4 169 
Belgium and Holland ...... 10 14 0 45°5 136 
Denmark. reenact ll 8 0O 50°6 152 
Scandinavidic..c..ccscececcsse 8 6 0 50:0 150 
United States...............0.. 10 9 O 37°0 Sel 
Australasia (New South 

WViGIOB) oye. cece wee roers 19 4 0 37°8 | Lis 








In the chapter of this work on employment will be found a 
table showing the average wages paid during each year since 
1830. The years in that table are naturally divided into six 
periods, the first being that prior to 1836, when the element of 
forced convict labour materially interfered with the wages paid 
to free labourers ; the second period, during which the system of 
assigning convict labour to free settlers was abolished, extends to 
1843, when the great commercial crisis occurred, of which the 
failing of the Bank of Australia was a notable incident ; the third 
period from 1843 to 1851 was the most depressed in the history 
of the Colony, but was summarily changed by the discovery of 
gold, the particulars of which have already been related in another 


part of this volume. 
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Natural wages 
periods. 


From 1851 to 1857 the Colony passed through the enormous - 


excitement of the gold rush; from 1857 to 1871 was a time of 


transition from the golden dreams of the fourth period to the 


Improvement in 
style of living. 


Beneficial effect 
of gold rush, 
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system of employment which now obtains. The following is a 
statement of the average wages of mechanics and servants during 


these periods :— 


Average Wages of Mechanics and Servants. 


_- _ —— ss aa SS en — — — - a 








Annual Wages with food 
Averave and lodging. 
= fe] 





. | daily wages 
Period. of Mechanics | 
: Taine lveia erat z 
in Building Farm and |pemale Ser- 
Trades. other 


| 
vants. 
| labourers. 





aa derl co Bee. Boas 
EriOr tO SoG en rere eee tases er ere 0 6 6;18 0 0;12.0 0 


1836 to Great Commercial Crisis in 1843.... 0 7 9} 22 0 01/114 0 0O 


bad | 


1843 to Discovery of Goldin 1851 ......... 0 49;)19 0 O/;45 0 O 


1851 to 1857 Gold rush ..............ccccccccs 018 0;30 0 01|2010 .0 
1857 to IST] ...ccccccccecccccececece. Setar 09 9/| 32.0 0/24 0 0 
1871 to 1889 ........... Sa eer 010 4139 0 0134 0 0 








Prior to 1856 labourers were mostly emancipated convicts, 
whose wages were determined by a low standard of living ; from 
that year there was a marked tendency for wages to increase, first 
in obedience to an increase in prices, and also because the class of 
labourers and the general style of living had improved. The 
commercial crisis which supervened in 1843, very disastrously 
affected the wage-earner, depriving him of constant employment, 
and undoing much of the progress of the preceding years. The 
gold rush in 1851 and the following years brought an entirely 
new type of labourer to the Colony, and the liberal wages and 
conseauent improved standard of living which soon became the 
rule have beneficially affected labour ever since. The figures in 


the table just given however show but one aspect of the case. 
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ees eo ers ———— e's 


It remains to be seen how the cost of food and articles of ordinary 
consumption compare with the wages during each period. ‘This 
may be gathered from a statement of the average prices and 


wages ; those from 1871 to 1889 being made the standard :— 


Food and Wages Level on the basis of prices from 1871 to 1889, 

















Pric : Wages Level. 
rice Level 
Parad! OE: CONDE OT reer ae —= 
articles of mune 
consumption. Mechanics. Sn Pyararsat 
Prior to 1836 ......... 106 63 | 46 3O 
1836 to 1843 ........ 116 75 | 56 41 
1843 to 1851 ......... 86 46 46 44 
LSD tO 3807/2... .s. ss. | 152 126 77 60 
| 

NSD COWS Varecrtccs 113 94 | 82 70 
NeW ER ona sto}! Mercere 100 100 100 | 100 











The wages referred to in the preceding table are the actual Nominal ana 
3 ; ° __ real wages com 
money wages ;. the amount of real wages or the purchasing power pared, 
of the money wages yet remains to be stated. This affords the 
only true standard by which the prosperity of different times can 
be adequately gauged. For convenience the wages of mechanics 


only are given i 


Real and Money Wages Compared. 


Period. Monee Wires Real Weree 
PVIOL tO SOO ron era e sete tietetnee 63 60 
TSSOi TOT SSS freee coec enon asec sane 19 65 
ES4SS O71 GO lercecs cscs ee cecces eon acenes 46 53 
ESB UetOs S572. sass eee een ree 126 83 
LSS COLL ST licsac macmost caeecaeiae ere 94 §2 
LS FIStOUSSO tcc atenccccecesina tes 100 100 
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eo From whatever point it be viewed, the worst series of years is 
~ that from 1843 to 1851, the money wages then paid being less 
than half the present rate, while the real wages were scarcely 

more satisfactory. This period which was one of untoward misfor- 

tune, gave place to the stirring times accompanying the discovery 

of gold, when money wages rose more than 200 per cent., and at 

one time averaged 75 per cent. more than wages now current. 
Nevertheless the period from 1851 to 1857, though so much in 

advance of anything previously experienced in the colony, was 

little better, in point of real wages, than the period which imme- 

diately succeeded, and was certainly much behind that which has 

elapsed since 1871. This may appear strange in view of the high 

wages which were paid during the gold rush, but the advance then 

occurring was attended by a considerable if not a commensurate 

increase in the price of necessaries ; while since 1871 the rates of 

wages, and the cost of living, have moved in opposite directions, 

so that the condition of mechanics since the year named has been 


better than at any former period of the colony’s history. 


Improvement The improvement in the lot of farm and station labourers 

in condition of ° . . . 

farm servants, and female servants is still more marked. The rise in wages of 
male hands -has, excepting the period 1843-51, been continuous, 
while the increase in the pay of females has suffered no interruption 
even during the disastrous years preceding the gold discovery. 
Coincident with the rise of nominal wages which these various 
tables exhibit, there has been a marked advance in the standard of 
living of the working population of the colony, an advance even 
more rapid than that of wages. The cheapening of many articles 
of food and dress which has taken place of late years, without a 
corresponding fall of wages, has enabled the homes of the bulk of 
the population to be made more comfortable. The acquisition of 
comforts begets the desire for further comforts, and it is therefore 
unlikely that any fall in wages will be assented to which will 


necessitate the labouring classes decreasing the standard of living 
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they now enjoy ; on the contrary it is more than probable the Standard of 
standard will be still further raised. In this connection it may vee 

be pointed out that the evidence of the savings’ banks of the 

colony cannot be taken as conclusive of the prosperity or depression 

of the working population, for if the standard of living indulged 

in be raised more rapidly than the rate of wages, it is obvious that 

the margin out of which savings are made will be decreased, 
although the actual condition of the masses may be materially 


advanced. 


CONSUMPTION OF INTOXICANTS. 


The consumption of wines, spirits, and fermented liquors has Quantity of 

2 ; : proof alcohol. 
been decreasing for some years, as will be seen from the following 
statement, showing the average consumption of spirit per inhabitant 


during the past seven years. 


Gallons. Gallons. 
LOSS waren aves eroeseee erate 3°52 LOS latencies reser ee 2°97 
LOSS erropee cess cecs naar erts 3°53 USSSie ac. woes steeeae ceases 2°88 
LGODececcentams cae uncty arr 3°37 NSGO ous icasieesesseesesen se 2°70 
OSORccrisisres tresses. 3°23 


These figures represent the amount of alcohol contained in the 
liquor consumed , the quantities are given in proof spirit as being 
a measure more easily understood, if less scientific, than that of 


absolute alcohol. 


The satisfactory state of things depicted in the foregoing table pecrreeecs 
is due to a combination of causes. Five of these are most notable ; consumed. 
the more stringent provisions of the Licensing Act, the increased 
duty and consequent increased cost of spirits, the decrease in the 


proportion of rougher labourers to the general community the 


Spirits con- 
sumed. 


‘Beer consumed. 
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depression of trade, and, lastly, the spread of teetotal principles. 
It were futile to attempt to determine how these causes have 
operated individually in decreasing the consumption of intoxicants ; 
but the fact of such a decrease cannot be gainsaid, for the direct 
evidence given above is corroborated by the decline in the number 


of arrests. 


The volume of spirits consumed in the Colony during 1889 was 
23,844 gallons of Colonial rum, and 1,135,536 gallons of imported 
spirits, in all 1,159,380 gallons, equal to 1-05 gallons per head—a 
quantity not more than two-thirds of the consumption during the 


year 1878, as will appear from the following table :— 


Consumption of Spirits in Proof Gallons. 























Quantity Consumed. Quantity Consumed. 
Year. =i ae Year. Fi 
aoe | Inhabitant. Bee Tohabitant 
Gallons. Gallons. Gallons. Gallons, 
1878 1,097,205 1°66 1884 1,257,201 1°43 
1879 1,039,687 1°50 1885 1,219,024 1°30 
1880 1,011,999 1°38 1886 1,172,140 1:20 
1881 1,109,274 1°46 1887 1,186,863 | a 
1882 1,164,115 1°46 1888 1,164,975 1°10 
1883 1,214,990 1°45 1889 1,159,880 1°05 








The quantity of Colonial beer which has been consumed can 
only be given accurately for the last two years, though approxi- 
It will be 


seen that the consumption has declined considerably, in spite of 


mations have been made for the years 1885 and 1886. 


the increase in population. The quantity of imported beer has, 


however, increased, as will be seen from the following statement. 
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Consumption of Beer, Porter, &c. 

















Year, Colonial. Imported. | Total. Per Inhabitant. 
gallons. gallons. gallons. gallons, 
1885 11,000,000 1,839,500 12,839,500 | 13°79 
1886 10,000,000 2,075,000 12,075,000 12°32 
1887 9,720,000 | 2,126,000 11,846,000 11°69 
1888 9,300,000 2,413,000 ‘11,713,000 11°01 
1889 | 9,515,000 | 2514,000 | 12,029,000 10°89 








The amount of beer drunk in 1885 was approximately 12,839,500 Ginn eeod - 
gallons, of which 11,000,000 gallons were the produce of the Colony, »° 
representing 85:7 per cent. of the total consumption. In 1889 the 
quantity had fallen to 12,029,000 gallons, and the proportion, 
locally made to 79°1 per cent. During the same period the con- 
sumption per head had declined from 13:79 gallons to 10°89. 

The wine drunk in the Colony is mostly the produce of its own Son ome woe 
vineyards, but it is nevertheless much less than might have been , 
expected in a country so eminently adapted to wine-growing a 
New South Wales, and amounts to only about half that drunk in 
Victoria. The consumption of Australian and European wines for 


the past ten years 1S given in the following table :— 


Sonsumnpiion of Wine. 





Foreign. | Total. | Per Inhabitant. 


Year. Australian. ' 
gallons. gallons. gallons. 

1880 705,992 154, 190 860,182 1°18 
1881 579,630 172,846 752,47 6 0-99 
1882 491,263 186,006 677,269 0°85 
1883 500,308 1$2,613 682,921 0°82 
1884 560,447 188,069 748, 516 0°S5 
1885 414,113 | 193,642 607,755 0°65 
1886 531,253 | 173,995 705,248 0°72 
1887 584,179 16 1,033 745,212 0°73 
1888 625,359 180,502 $05,861 0°76 
1889 747,485 | 170,526 917,961 0°S3 
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Expenditure on The amount expended upon wines, spirits, and fermented 
iquors. ; . ; 
liquors, consumed in the Colony during the year 1889, was about 


£4,765,000. Of this sum £3,345,000 was the cost of liquors 
to the retailer, of which £1,174,000 represents duty, excise, and 
license fees, and £2,192,000 the invoice price of the goods. The 
cost of working the trade and the profits of the merchants and 
retailers therefore came to £1,420,000. The expenditure on liquors 
per inhabitant amounted to £4 6s. 4d. duringthe year, which, though 
undoubtedly a large sum, amounting, as it does, to 7°7 per cent. of 
the average income, is nevertheless proportionately smaller than the 
expenditure of several European countries. The following table 
gives the rate per inhabitant and the proportion of income devoted 
to liquors. The figures should, however, be taken with this quali- 
fication, that in several of the countries enumerated, liquors are 
consumed principally with meals in place of tea or coffee, so largely 
partaken of in English-speaking countries :— 


Yearly Amount expended on Liquors in various Countries. 





Amount 


Percentage of 
per inhabitant. i 


Countries. income. 





pet peak 
Wnited Win gdomiec.-5.cc senses rae eee 218 0 8°2 
TAN GOr eect re ie ee eran L119 0 Y ba 
Germany rin... ata cerc tanec eet 114 0 9°4 
RRUBRIA Teste eee ena ae 1 0 O 9°9 
#8) 1 rg C: Yee NR TOred a ree 113 0O 10°5 
Deion se renee oneness a enien tear onecoe certs tats 1 5 0 10°7 
Ro apes ee Se eee eee ere Perce 1 5 0 9:1 
Belgium and Holland .......... eee nets ee 2 0 0 8°5 
DON Ar erences cae eee 210 O ley 
Scandinavid vec. (ore ee eee 1 6 0 ifeel 
RI nited MealOh eae cence oncicainarsiie cere eee Leta 4°2 
Newiotbh Wales cmcccn cua etre 4 6 O few! 
VACCORRA ees ese eee eee nae | Dee OO mont SEES on 





Consumptionof | As pointed out in the part of this volume relating to crime, the 
liquors in Aus- ; ; q . , ; : i , 
tralasia. consumption of intoxicants in this Colony is less than in Victoria 


and Queensland, and equal to the average of all Australasia. 


ALCOHOL CONSUMED IN AUSTRALASIA. 





_— 


The following table shows the consumption for all the colonies. 
The figures for New South Wales refer to 1889, and those of 
the other colonies to 1888. The largest consumption of spirits 
per inhabitant is in Queensland, Victoria being second. Wine is 
used most freely in South Australia and Victoria, and beer in the 
same two colonies. The average consumption of alcohol in all 
the colonies amounts to 2°99 gallons of proof spirit per inhabitant, 
ranging from 4°11 gallons in Victoria to 1:79 gallons in New 
Zealand. ‘The total for Victoria shows a large increase over the 
consumption of previous years, and is 52 per cent. larger than 
that of New South Wales. It may be that the occurrence of 
the International Exhibition in Melbourne during the year to 
which the figures refer tended to raise the consumption above the 
normal average. The consumption of alcohol in Victoria during 
1886 was 3°68 proof gallons, and in 1887, 3°77 :— 


Consumption of Intoxicants in the Australasian Colonies. 



































Spirits. Wine. Beer, &c. Equivalent 
ena eer, Se anne in 
Colony. 4 | Q ~ Alcohol 
243 | £3 a+ (proof) 
Total. E& Total. | & 8 Total. | & 8 per 
ait | > w= | inhabitant. 
o o o 
Qu mu ia 
galls. j|galls.| galls. |galls.| galls. | galls. galls. 
New South Wales ...... 1,159,380 | 1°05 917,961 | 0°83 |12,029,000 | 10°89 2°70 
WICTOMA ccc e cc eece cen: 1,281,223 | 1°20| 1,166,959 | 1°10 |21,080,329 | 19°82 4°11 
Queensland ............ 636,130} 1°69] 215,446 | 0°57 | 4,167,495 | 11°05 3:28 
New Zealand............ 500,126 | 0°82) 101,170] 0°17} 4,318,677 | 7°18 1°79 
South Australia ..... ats 170,973 | 0°54 370,132 | 1°16) 4,474,996 14°07 2°71 
TPASMIANIA ces aclecicreaies 92,783 | 0°64 22,833 | 0°16 | 1,213,717 | 8°41 1°89 
Total and Means ....| 3,840,615 | 1:06] 2,794,501| 0°77 |47,284,214 | 13-09 2°99 




















Taking Australasia as a whole it compares very favourably 
with most of the European countries in the quantity of intoxicants 
annually consumed by each inhabitant, as the following state- 
ment shows. The figures are reduced to gallons of proof spirit 


from data given in Mulhall’s Dictionary of Statistics, and would 





Consumption of 
Alcohol in 
each Colony. 





Strength cf 
Australian 
Winesand Beers, 
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look even more favourable to Australasia were the fact of the 
large preponderance of males over females in these colonies made a 


feature in the comparison :— 


Consumption of Alcohol in various countries—in Proof Gallons. 























Country. Consumption. Country. Consumption. 
gallons gallons 
United Kingdom ...... 3°57 BONUI Gale rene cecaee 3°00 
PYrance-stee- cee 5°10 te ELOR Arid a ceo eeeee 4°00 
Germany cnsdncos cee: 3°08 Belgitminsnn cence 4°00 
UUSSIB eee tenn ee 2°02 eDenmark ares... racee aes 5°00 
(AUST ieee ee 2°80 Scandinavia ............ 4°36 
WES 4 ecnbcnen carigsc occas bo! 3°40 | United States ........ 2°65 
DDAMiesctrsteceice tee 2°85 | Australasia ............ 2°99 








Se — —_ —— ——- _ SR) 





It is popularly supposed that Australian wines and beers are 
not heavily charged with spirit as compared with the imported 
articles ; this belief is erroneous. Several descriptions of Aus- 
tralian wines have a natural strength of 30 per cent. of proof 
spirit, while from analyses recently made it would appear that the 
strength of these wines offered for sale varies from 24 to 37 per 
cent. of spirit. On the same authority it was stated that imported 
beers ranged from 13-88 to 15-42 per cent. in the case of English, 
and from 9:58 to 11°76 per cent. of proof spirit in Lager, while 
the local manufacture varied according to the make from 11:21 to 
15°12, the average being 13°75 per cent. Itis generally understood, 
however, that since the imposition of excise duties on colonial beer 
in 1887, the strength of the article has been somewhat reduced, 


and does not average more than 13 per cent. of proof spirit. 


PRICES. 


The tables herewith given show the current retail prices of the 
principal articles of consumption from the year 1836 to the present 
time, as well as the wholesale prices of local produce, during each 
month of the year 1889 :— 


AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES. 





AVERAGE Retail Prices. 
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FOOD SUPPLY. 





AVERAGE Retail Prices—continued. 
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WHOLESALE PRICES. 


































































































Milled Produce. Loot Crops. Dairy Produce. Apiary. 
an ~ Flour. 7 Bs 
; = 3/4 : 
M th. uo) =a a =- | > 9 bP ns Pate oO . 5 ep rea Noapee % os 
s* 33° a Eas bushel. | bushel.| P& ton. pervon. ss | $8. 5 2. ae | & 2. se 2. = 2, 82. 
> B. <> 3 2 S. 5A A, | aie a | 
| 2 as 4 7 a ° 
| 
| * * 

1889. [ean GomC |G 1 SG foeSmd-3| £) Seer Seaden| (8; rie Fen Ca bed he rans q.| d.j d.jd.j dv] dij d.jd.j d. 
January 00.) sees ee eee 12 6 49/0114) 1 01412 7$14 0 0/153] 112/8 | 142] 8 | 104| 4 | 104 
February ...! ...... Po | 1111 6/011] 1 1/813 6412 15 0) 192] 1023/63/18 | 84/11 | 4 | 104 
March.........11 12 G6) ..ce | cee eee 1214 7/1 141 3315 8 4/12 7 6 132/16 |6 {19 | 9 |11 | 4 | 103 
7.91) wl Geren yrey LORS S oO econ aes 1210 0; 1 J41 38}419 3 415 11 9 184} 183 | 62 | 224} 72/10 | 4 | 103 
Maven eee ATO OMe i 1210 O/ 1 1]1 23412 2315 3 9) 113] 162] 62) 242] 84/103] 4 | 10 
June cece. ORI 7n Ole eee ee 12 7 6/1 1/1 23 5 6 8 22 7 6 104/134] 64] 184! 84/11 | 4 | 10 
Paly -c2cccs 10 7 612 2 3/1113 4]... O 113} 1 0/510 0 (27 O O| 103] 153] 63/124] 6 | 9 | 4 | 10 
August ..... lO 4 GZS 2 e110 OF eee 010;010!516 9/31 2 6 133/11 | 64/103] 6 | 9 | 4 | 10 
September...10 41012 3 9/1110 O] ...... 0 9,0 83 516 9 382 0 014 | 10 | 64/103} 6 | 9 | 4 10 
October ...... IAG S125 2570 NS 6. | ee 0 810 8 | 617 11 |83.10 0 153] 9316 97| 64) 9 | 32) 10 
November ...10 0 012 2 411 9 4]. ...... O 83/0 8} 518 4/16 6 811 | 83/54/1112] 8h) 94) 4 | 10 
December ..|918 911 510] 2... | 2... 0 7/0 7/313 4/516 310 | 8$| 54] 15$| 102|103| 4 | 10 

Mean ..... 10 9 611 9 Si+11 12 0412 6 8 | 0 10710113 6 8 931913 5 123 124 163/153] 72/10 | 4 | 103 
| | 


the 12 months. 


Zealand sorts, but is commonly about £1. 














a a he ee 
* Assuming that ‘‘Australian brands” and ‘South Australian,” ‘ Victorian” 
These prices are the mean of both roller and stone ground flours. 


are the same, the average price for this class would be £12 3s. 9d. for 


The difference in price ranges from £2 in very superior to 10s. in New 


{ Or £12 ds. Od., taking Australian brands, for the first 6 months, 


“ATdd OS MOO 
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WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES. 











Tn the table of retail prices the figures given are those obtained 
in the shops throughout the metropolitan district. It 1s quite 
possible that produce of all kinds may have been bought at 
cheaper rates than those stated, but the figures will be found to 
represent the fair average rates, having regard to the class of 
goods consumed. It is of importance to take into consideration 
the quality of the produce consumed, for very considerable 
changes, in the direction of improvement, have taken place in 
this respect. Thus, the ordinary sugar now used, and obtainable 
for about 34d. per lb., is a good white sugar, whereas some years 
ago only the commonest quality of yellow sugar could be obtained 
at that price. The candles now in general use are made of 
stearine, while formerly only the common tallow candle was in 
general use; and so with many other articles of ordinary con- 
sumption. The retail prices are those actually paid from day to 
day, irrespective of the nominal wholesale rates of the commodi- 
ties in the Sydney markets. The wholesale prices are those 


quoted, without regard to actual quantities purchased. 


Retail prices, 


Improved 
quality of 


commodities, 


Wholesale 
prices. 
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PART XIV. 


——____—. 


Population and Vital Statistics. 


ei Pie HE population of New South Wales about the middle of 

the year 1887 was more numerous than that of any other 
Colony of the Australasian group. The first position in regard to 
population was assumed by Victoria in 1854, when that Colony 
contained within her borders a larger number of persons than 
New South Wales, which then included the large territory of 
Queensland. Year by year the gap between the Mother Colony 
and her vigorous offspring widened, until in 1871 the census 
showed that the population of New South Wales was 227,547 
or over 31 per cent. less than that of Victoria. Since then the 
difference gradually lessened, until, during 1887, it entirely dis- 
appeared ; and although towards the end of 1888, owing to the 
attraction of the Melbourne International Exhibition, Victoria 
regained her supremacy as the most populous Colony, this was 
only maintained for a few months, and the estimated populations 
of the two colonies at the close of 1889 showed a difference of 
4,172 in favour of New South Wales. It seems very unlikely 
that the smaller territory will ever again attain the leading position 


POPULATION OF AUSTRALASIA. 


— et - — _ _ —_—_—_— 
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in point of population. The average annual rate of increase 
of population in this Colony since the beginning of 1871 (census 


year) has been 4:36 per cent. as compared with 2:29 in Victoria. 


Estimating by the excess of births over deaths, and the excess of 
arrivals over departures by sea, the population of the Australasian 
Colonies would appear to have reached a total of 3,881,800 at the 
end of the year 1889. But such a means of estimating population 
is admittedly defective. In New South Waies the population 
estimated in this manner was found at the census of 1881 to be 
29,952 in excess of the actual number; while in Victoria the 
excess amounted to 67,437. Even in New Zealand, an insular 
Colony, where all arrivals and departures are by sea, the popula- 
tion at the census of 1886 was found to be less than the number 
as estimated from year to year by 7,355. This excess consists, 
for the most part, of unrecorded departures by sea. Allowing for 
the departure of persons whose names were not returned to the 
Customs authorities, the estimated population of New South Wales 
at the end of 1889 was 1,122,200. The population of the various 


Australasian Colonies has been returned as follows :— 


ING Wasouth: WW alesiecs ra. sencaee conn Posie aecntes 1,122,200 
WACtOrin incense Pristine schus nes tieteerimescees: 1,118,028 
New Zealand............. NU eens hate o ane ate Pedesces : 620,279* 
QOueonsland tec. ccccce ees eo ns cence coe mete ees 406,658 
SOUTNEAUSULALIA mere scceenueeceaes accmeie cs ene 324,484+ 
VASMONIG cons coraiec ces eecon: Phe iia See teen Sore ca are 151,480 
Western AUSLIAlIa mrt. cc cacuctteeese peace ae A 43,698 
* Exclusive of Maoris, to the number of about 42,000. + The population of the Northern 


Territory (5,318) is here included. 


This gives a total of 3,786,827 souls for the whole group of 
colonies. In the case of Victoria also, allowance has been made 
for unrecorded departures; and had this system been adopted 
throughout, the grand total would have been somewhat less than 
the above estimate. 
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Arrivals and 
departures by 
sea. 


Population 
of Australasia. 
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The estimated population of the Colony at the close of each 


Estimated 
povulation 
of the Colony. 


year, from 1861 to 1889, will be found hereunder :— 


Population of New South Wales. 





























Year. Males. Females. | Total. 
1861 201,574 156,404 397,978 
1862 204,199 162,522 366,721 
1863 207,560 170,152 377,712 
1864 213,365 177,499 390, S64 
1865 223, 254 185,893 409,147 
1866 235,116 193,697 425,813 
1867 243,131 201,578 444,709 
1868 254,003 209,185 463,188 
1869 263,899 217,549 481,445 
1870 272,543 226,116 495,659 
1871 282,846 234,912 517,758 
1872 292,015 243,204 535,219 
1873 301,399 252,434 553,833 
1874 312,843 262,100 574,943 
1875 323,080 271,217 594, 297 
1876 330,015 280,666 | 614,181 
1877 350,329 293,378 643,707 
1878 365,625 306,263 671,888 
1879 386,926 322,533 709,459 
1880 405,277 336,616 741,893 
1881 426,944 301,746 778,690 
1882 443,314 367,519 819,833 
1883 470,009 387,735 857,744 
1884 495,571 408, 377 903,948 
1885 527,533 430,381 957,914 
1886 551,343 450,623 1,001,966 
1887 574,012 468,907 1,042,919 
1888 599,107 486,633 1,085 740 
1889 618,300 503,900 1,122,200 








IMMIGRATION. 


~— ee 


Three causes have combined to bring about the satisfactory 
change which has reversed the relative positions of Victoria and 
New South Wales in regard to population—the natural increase 
by births over deaths ; the selection of this Colony as a place of 
settlement by a large number of unassisted immigrants; and the 
assistance given by the Government to persons in the United 
Kingdom, and elsewhere, to make New South Wales their home. 
Regarding the first of these causes, it may be mentioned that, 
owing to its high birth-rate and comparatively low death-rate, 
the Colony now receives yearly an addition to its population of 
between 5,000 and 6,000 more than its southern neighbour. 


The increase of population, from the excess of births and immi- 
gration, over deaths and departures, has been fairly regular. In 
1879, the year of the Sydney International Exhibition, there was 
a very marked increase in the excess of arrivals over departures ; 
and though, as would naturally be expected, the subsequent year 
showed a falling off, the impetus given by the Exhibition to 


immigration to the Colony is still felt. 


The largest increase of population in any one year occurred in 
1885, when, owing to the depression prevailing in some of the 
neighbouring colonies, large numbers of adult males flocked to New 
South Wales, in search of a livelihood they could scarcely obtain 
elsewhere. The result of this influx was felt during the following 
years in the congestion of the local labour market. Numbers of 
persons were unable to find employment, and their circumstances 
were considerably aggravated by several unfortunate seasons which 


the Colony has since experienced. 


The following table gives the net increase of male and female 
population during each year since 1871, after allowing for the 
number of persons whose departure from the Colony was not 
formally recorded. 


2¢C 
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Change in re- 
lative population 
of N.S.W. and 
Victoria. 


Annual increase. 


Largest increuse 
in 1885. 


Net increase, 
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Annual rate of 
increase— 
Australasia. 


POPULATION AND VITAL STATISTICS. 





Increase of Population. 





























Year. | Males. | Females. | Total. Year. | Males. | Females. Total. 
1871 10,303 8,796 | 19,099 1881 21,667 | 15,130 | 36,797 
1872 9,169 8,292 | 17,461 1882 16,370 | 15,773 | 32,143 
1873 9,384 9,230 | 18,614 1883 26,695 | 20,216 | 46,911 
1874 11,444 9,666 | 21,110 1884 25,562 | 20,642 | 46,204 
1875 10,237 9,117 | 19,354 1885 31,962 | 22,004 | 53,966 
1876 10,435 9,449 | 19,884 1886 23,810 | 20,242 | 44,052 
1877 16,814 | 12,712 | 29,526 1887 22,669 | 18,284 | 40,953 
1878 | 15,296 | 12,885 | 28,181 | 1888 | 25,095 | 17,726 | 42,821 
1879 21,301 | 16,270 | 37,571 1889 19,193 | 17,267 | 36,460 
1880 18,351 | 14,083 | 32,484 | | 








In the following table will be found the rate at which population 
has increased during each of the last ten years, in the various 
colonies, the average rate for Australasia being 3°73 per cent. 


Growth of Population.—Increase per cent. per annum. 























NTA! Victoria, | Qneene | Souths. | Australia. | T@™=N0| yeatand. 
;- 
1880 ...... 4°57 2°34 3°12 3°13 1°22 2°04 4°56 
LOR ee 4:96 Zoe 4°30 7°01 3°43 3°63 3°31 
1882 4°13 Pavey 9°38 2°51 2:51 2°99 3:35 
18835... 5°79 2°39 15°80 3°75 3°04 3°05 4°48 
1884 ...... 5°39 2°64 5:08 2°71 3°97 3°42 3°00 
S85 o.25.c. 5°97 2°65 4°43 0°21 6°76 2°49 3°25 
1886 ...... 4°60 3°29 8°60 | — 0°21 12:50 2°56 2°46 
LBS Joncas 4°09 3:30 7°10 1°50 7°34 3°84 2°37 
1888 o5..0. 4°10 5:28 5°59 0:27 | — 0°83 2°58 0°67 
1S89i23- . 3°36 2°49 4°95 1°94 3°70 3°65 2:12 
Mean of 
10 years. 4°69 2°89 6°78 226 4°31 3°02 2°95 








Minus sign (—) denotes a decrease. 


Ce 


AUSTRALIA AND AUSTRALASIA. 


—_— 


The growth of population in the continent of Australia, and 


also in the whole of Australasia, from 1860 to the end of last 


year, is shown in the following table :— 


Population of Australia and Australasia. 


Year. 


1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 





Continent of Australia. 














1,054,061 
1,076,666 
1,118,249 
1,168,761 
1,231,715 
1,293,507 
1,345,058 
1,389,383 
1,442,736 
1,495, 196 
1,549,407 
1,601,295 
1,645,479 
1,696,898 
1,752,566 
1,804,135 
1,855,996 
1,926,987 
1,981,730 
2,049,224 
2,116,156 
2,202,213 
2,283,585 
2,403,177 
2,505,645 
2,600,074 
2,699,965 
2,805,912 
2,924,517 
3,015,068 














Australasia. 


1,221,547 
1,265,898 
1,334,789 
1,424,328 
1,497,180 
1,579,315 
1,646,540 
1,706,506 
1,770,060 
1,834,087 
1,898,572 
1,970,066 
2,027,964 
2,096,561 
2,198, 602 
2,283,654. 
2,360,555 
2,451,713 
2,524,196 
2,625,422 
2,715,782 
2,822,046 
2,923,771 
3,070, 274 
3,193,296 
3,309,037 
3, 426, 562 
3,901,751 
3,678,046 
3, 186,827 
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Marked advan- 
tages of N.S.W. 
to settlers. 


Voluntary influx 
a test of 
prosperity. 


Assisted Immi- 
gration. 


POPULATION AND VITAL STATISTICS. 





As tested by the voluntary influx of population the advantages 
which New South Wales has for many years offered to the settler 
are most marked, and no test could be more practical. As long 
as the balance of attraction remained with the other colonies, 
so long did the tide of immigration set to their shores ; but for 
many years past New South Wales has offered a more substantial 
reward to the settler than any of its neighbours, and the result is 


seen in the increased numbers who have come hither. 


Taking the period from the beginning of 1871 to the close of 
1889, the total excess of arrivals over departures (allowing also for 
unrecorded departures) in all the Australasian colonies amounted 
to 800,542 ; of this number not less than 298,721, or 37°31 per cent. 
found ahome in New South Wales. Only 103,749, or 12°96 per 
cent., went to Victoria ; 198,773 (24°83 per cent.) to Queensland ; 
148,940 (18°61 per cent.) to New Zealand ; 13,010 (1°63 per cent.) 
to Tasmania ; 8,269 (1:03 per cent.) to Western Australia ; and 
29,080 (3°63 per cent.) to South Australia. No more eloquent 
tribute could be paid to the resources of New South Wales than is 


conveyed by the bare statement of these figures. 


Since 1860, the year following the separation of Queensland, the 
arrivals in New South Wales have in every year exceeded the depar- 
tures. The greatest apparent excess during any one year was in 
1885, when the number of arrivals was greater than the depar- 
tures by 39,683. From the date of the separation of Queensland 
to the close of the year 1889, the Colony has benefited by arrivals 
to the extent of about 438,859. The total number of persons 
arriving here during the period just mentioned was 1,136,171, and 


of this number 79,416, or 7 per cent., were State assisted. 


Assisted immigration dates from 1832, and continued to be the 
settled policy of the country, with slight interruptions, until its 
practical cessation during 1888. The number of assisted im- 
migrants arriving in New South Wales from 1860 to the close 
of 1889 will be found herewith. 


ASSISTED IMMIGRATION. 





Assisted Immigrants. 


























Adults. Children under 12 Years. 
Year, |_——__ |__| Total. 
Males. Females. | Total. Males. | Females. | Total. 
1860 | 1,351 | 1,235 | 2,586 245 258} 503] 3,089 
1861 | 794 | 595 | 1,389 101 99 200 | 1,589 
1862 | 1,172 1,047 2,219 214 198 412 ZGal 
1863 | 1,966 1,872 3,838 391 404 | 795 4,633 
1864 1,701 1,672 3,313 289 315 604 3,977 
1865 | 1,073 1,214 2,287 OA Yes} 7A fie 430 ae AY | 
1866 501 543 1,044 92 68 160 1,204 
1867 385 435 §20 66 58 124 944 
1868 | 183 215 398 4] 31 | 42 70 
TOOOMIE Keesndces 47 CY al meee eee yo erie 47 
1 SO weenie came | emmer era aie le peecereeicu ntl CT seweces conan! | seeeesrasrerce inn i buewerrtotann| I Mens 
1871 28 299 Saif 15 15 30 357 
1872 | 25 il 296 16 14 30 326 
1873 13 119 roo 3 5 8 140 
1874 427 41] $38 109 133 242 1,080 
1875 | 395 324 719 135 119 254 973 
1876 642 429 1,071 208 184 392 1,463 
1877 2,892 1,627 4,519 743 756 1,499 6,018 
1878 2,091 1,754 3,845 699 646 1,345 5,190 
1879 1,906 2,141 4,047 840 844 1,684 5,731 
1880 1,150] 1,195 | 2,345 414 375 789 | 3,134 
1881 929 1,029 1,958 5 yar 292 619 2,571 
1882 1,209 99] 2,200 509 524 1,033 3,233 
1883 3,370 | 2,718) 6,088 | 1,154/ 1,127] 2,281 { 8,369 
1884 2,785 2,606 5,391 1,095 1,082 O43 ke pa 7,568 
1885 1,871 PAA || 4,082 736 736 1,472 5,554 
1886 1,044 | 1,905 | 2,949 572 560 | 1,132) 4,081 
1887 131 687 818 286 258 544 1,362 
1888 58 190 248 149 131 280 528 
1889 44 168 A We 104 115 219 431 
Total...| 30,136 | 29,950 | 60,086 9,766 9,564 | 19,330 | 79,416 











The birthplaces of immigrants cannot in all cases be accurately 
determined, but it is quite clear, from the different census returns, 
that the great bulk have come from the United Kingdom, as will 
presently appear. A record, however, has been kept of the native 
countries of immigrants who were assisted. by Government, and 
of the 79,416 persons enumerated in the foregoing table, 77,709 
were British born—37,433 being from England and Wales; 
51,804 from Ireland; and 8,472 from Scotland; and the remainder, 
1,707, from other countries. 
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The total number of persons arriving in the Colony by sea, and 
also the number departing therefrom, during each year from 1860 


to 1889, are hereunder notified :— 


Arrivals and departures by sea. 












































Immigration. Emigration. 
Year. a == - 
Males. Females. | Total. Males. Females. | Total. 
1860 18,963 4,068 23,031 5,368 1,479 6,847 
1861 10,452 2,969 13,421 10,733 2,467 13,200 
1862 11,356 4,030 15,386 11,965 3,114 15,079 
1863 11,130 5,079 16,209 11,033 2, 763 13,796 
1864 15,384 5,283 20,667 13,582 3,866 17,448 
1865 20,055 (4 ld 26,266 14,096 4,058 18,154 
1866 19,499 6,029 25,528 11,312 3,781 15,093 
1867 14,495 5,477 19,972 10,0388 3,412 13,450 
1868 21,908 4,661 26,564 15,279 3,400 18,679 
1869 15,005 4,751 19, 756 10,314 3,403 13,717 
1870 | 13,745 4,876 18,621 10,400 3,806 | 14,206 
1871 14,756 5,064 19,820 9,402 3,572 12,974 
1872 18,550 5,557 24,107 12,855 4,026 16,881 
1873 17,632 6,390 24,022 12,336 4,434 16,770 
1874 | 22,381 7,375 29,756 | 14,564 4.715 | 19,279 
1875 23,003 7,964 30,967 15,124 5,226 20,350 
1876 24,316 8,626 32,942 16,191 5,732 21,923 
1877 | 27,417 | 11,211 38,628 | 14,378 5,796 | 20,174 
1878 28,217 11,662 39,879 16,660 6,253 22,913 
1879 30, 854 13,647 44,501 14,625 6,070 20,695 
1880 32,768 13,102 45,870 18,758 7,801 26,559 
1881 34,193 13,530 47,723 17,454 ios 24,825 
1882 32,687 14,602 47,289 20,114 7,858 27,972 
1883 46,543 20,663 67,206 24,286 10,110 34,396 
1884 49,972 22,514 72,486 28,304 11,950 40,254 
1885 04,843 23,295 78,138 26,976 11,479 38,455 
1886 50,234 20,154 70,388 30,994 10,902 41,896 
1887 49,503 18,102 67,605 32,163 11,926 44,089 
1888 46,066 19,160 65, 226 29,922 13,759 43,681 
1889 44,348 19,849 64,197 29,789 13,768 43,557 
820, 270 315,901 1,136,171 | 509,015 188,297 697,312 
CHNTRALIZATION OF POPULATION. 

Tendency of There is a tendency operating in all new countries for immi- 
immigrants to te ; 

live in large = grants to locate themselves in and near the large cities. This 


Colony has been no exception to the rule, and it will be seen 


BIRTHPLACES OF THE PEOPLE. 





from subsequent tables that the percentage of British born and 
Foreigners residing in the metropolis is higher than for the rest 


of the Colony, and the native-born correspondingly lower. 


As far back as 1861, when the native-born population amounted 
to only 45:69 per cent. of the whole Colony, the number living in 
Sydney and its suburbs formed only 42°13 per cent. of the total, 
while British born colonists, amounting to 46°18 per cent. of the 
population, constituted 52°93 per cent. of the metropolitan popu- 
lation. No great difference is observable between the proportion 
of persons attracted to New South Wales from other colonies who 
remained in Sydney during late years, and those who made the 
country districts their home. What difference there is favours the 
supposition that the metropolis has proved more attractive. The 
non-British population have, as a rule, preferred the country 
districts to Sydney ; but of late years there has been a tendency 
on the part of certain foreign elements to gravitate towards 
Sydney ; this is especially noticeable amongst the Chinese. 


The following table shows the proportion per cent. of each 
element of the population at the three periods 1861, 1871, and 
1881, to the whole city population, and also the proportion which 
each bore to the whole community :— 


Birthplaces of the People. 





Native Born of Natives of other | Other British-born 








New South Wales. |Australian Colonies Subjects. Foreigners. 
Per cent. Per een Per cent.|,, Per cent.| 
Year. of popu- Her cane: of popu- bi cents of popu- orate of popu- hort 
lation, 2 - lation, of tota lation, 2 aa lation aro 
metro- Led ae a- | metro- 2 onl metro- id i a | metro- pope 
politan. oe. politan. aout politan. so0 politan. none 
1861 42°13 | 45°69 Lev 1°34 | 52°93 | 46°18 3°t7 6°79 
1871 54°24 | 58°57 3°07 2°67 | 40°22 | 34°85 2°47 3°91 
1881 56°87 | 62°17 6°15 5°95 | 33°62 | 27°97 3°33 3°91 
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The racial composition of the people at the last three census 
—of 1861, 1871, and 1881—will be seen from the following 
table :— 


Racial Composition of Population. 
























































Nationality. 1861. 1871. 1881. 
per cent. per cent. per cent. 

IN@w south, Wales..2 .c.05.0-5-. 60005 45°69 58°38 61°95 
Other Australasian Colonies ...... 1°34 201 | 5°95 
PUDOTIPINGS cawswetactesasouwaete seen ree 0°19 0°22 
MUD BLISIe ec ceseircceicescueeeecsteeee see 23°98 17°33 14°32 
DTIND oc ceorecvocs scteuestesbneeserser ans 15°63 12°49 9°21 
COUCH wmneesarcsnaneeacsw cesne cd aecn oes 5°19 3°98 3°34 
Welsh rs mawsccoisue sca ccsstncescoaecs 0°39 0°37 0°41 
Other British Subjects ...............; 0°99 0°68 0°69 
Total, British Subjects......... 93°21 96°09 96°09 
Chinese tc cnteccicce sera ee en teear 3°70 1°43 1°36 
Germandaecrucccn.diccerensconcecwoenen: | 1°56 1°31 1°00 
Other Foreigners ..... ........00000. | 1°53 Ta hy 1‘55 
Total, Foreigners ............... 6°79 3°91 3°91 











It is probable that out of a total population of 1,122,200 at the 
end of 1889, that 722,500 (364,800 males and 357,700 females) 


were natives of the Colony. 


One of the most notable problems in the progress of modern 
civilization is the tendency, everywhere exhibited in the chief 
countries of the world, of the population to accumulate in great 


cities. 


Not only is this apparent in England, France, and other 
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countries where the development of manufactures has brought 
about an entire change in the employment of the people, and has 
necessarily caused their aggregation in towns, but it is seen also 
in the United States, the most favoured country for the agricul- 


tural labourer. 


The conditions of progress in these colonies approximate some- Comparison of 
what to those of the United States, and a comparison between the America. 
increase of town population there and in New South Wales is not 
without interest. The great defect in the comparison arises from 
the fact that in America there exist many large cities; in New 
South Wales there is practically only one. The population of the 
United States for three periods, and the proportion cf rural to 


city population, will be seen beiow :— 


Population of the United States. 








Wiens Population of the | Population of Cities |Percentage of whole 
% United States. of United States. | population in Cities. 

1860 31,443,321 5,072,256 | 16°1 

1870 38,558,371 8,071,875 20°7 

1880 | 50.155,783 11,318,547 22°5 


The rapid increase of city population shown above has given Causes which 
ead to increase 
rise to considerable speculation, both in Europe and America. i” cities. 
It seems an established fact that the movemert of population 
towards the towns in the old countries of the world is a sign of 
improvement in the circumstances of the ruder population ; for, 
like every other commodity, labour gravitates to the market where 
it will obtain the highest price. In America the increase in town 
population has been derived mainly from abroad ; and there seems 
no reason to suppose that, large as the proportion of urban popu- 
lation has become, it has reached an unhealthy stage. In Austra- 
lasia, however, the case is different, and it is impossible to believe 


that healthy progress is consistent with the wonderful growth of 


the metropolis at the expense of the country. 
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Urban and rural In this Colony the proportion of town population is even more 


























population. . . . 
remarkable than in the United States, as will be seen from the 
table here given, showing the percentage of population of Sydney 
and suburbs as compared with New South Wales as a whole :— 
New South Wales Population. 
Year. Metropolitan. Country. 
Per cent. Per cent 
1861 26°70 73°30 
1871 26°73 13°27 
1881 29°40 70°60 
1885 32°84 67°16 
1886 33°36 66°64 
1887 33°64 66°36 
1888 33°77 66°23 
1889 34°02 65°98 
In regard to the neighbouring Colony of Victoria, the figures 
are ;— 
Victorian Population. 
Year. Metropolitan. Country. 
Per cent. Per cent. 
1861 25°89 74°11 
1871 28°87 71°13 
1881 32°81 67°19 
1885 35°42 64°58 
1886 37°65 62°35 
1887 37°79 62°21 
1888 40°13 59°87 
1889 41°00 59°00 
Fewness of In the table of urban population of the United States on the pre- 
ustralasian ; cA . ; 
cities. ceding page, is included the population of all towns exceeding 8,000 


inhabitants ; nevertheless, the proportion to the whole is much 
less than in either New South Wales or Victoria. The case of 
Melbourne is even more marked than that of Sydney ; for during the 
twenty-eight years comprised in the table, the former city increased 
proportionately more than the latter, as compared with the popu- 
lation of its Colony, and its numerical increase has also been 


greater. 
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Population of the City and Suburbs of Sydney and Melbourne. 





Year. 





1861 
1871 
1881 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 





corresponding increase in the rural population. 
perhaps for the first time in the history of the world, is seen the 
spectacle of magnificent cities growing with wonderful rapidity, 
and embracing within their limits one-third of the population of 
the territory on which they depend. The chief cities of the other 
Australian Colonies present somewhat similar features to Sydney 
and Melbourne, but with the exception of Adelaide, which contains 
nearly two-fifths of the whole population of South Australia, they 
are not so large in proportion to their rural population as either 


Sydney or Melbourne. 


The estimated population of the chief cities 


Colonies is given below :— 





City. 











The progress of these cities h 
parallel amongst the cities of the Old World. 
the rise of the great cities has been accompanied by a somewhat 


Sydney. Melbourne. 
95,596 139,860 
136,483 206,780 
924.211 282,947 
289,201 322,690 
314,545 345,380 
334, 298 371,630 
350, 866 391,546 
366,684 437,785 
381,730 458,470 





Even in America 


In these colonies, 





Population, 
31st December, 1889. 





Sydney .......... PARRA Ie CEC ORE EE OCU Karoo 
Melbourne 
Adelaide 

TBYIBD ATC cree eee len ses ealone lee ae eee erates 
NV OHINRtON cis ncveraccn ce rsener te ueecatueanaree nen 
PROSE ce cc eR ee ee ees ee 
| od) 4 | WRAPS RSS CAC RCA OCCT: eR rere 


COCR HOHE CHEE SHH SHH HHH HTH HHH HOHE HHH HEH OEE 








Wellington, the capital of New Zealand, is not the most 
populous city in that colony ; Auckland, which was the seat of 
Government and the capital until 1865, contains nearly double 


381,730 
458,470 
121,735 
87,000 
33,050 
34,916 
9,000 


the population, the estimate for 1889 being over 60,000. 


All 


as been extraordinary, and has no Extraordinary 


i 
Sydney and 


of the Australasian population of 
Australasian 
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Sydney stands alone amongst Australian cities for convenience 
of position and natural advantages for external and internal trade. 
Nor has the progress it has made in wealth and population been 
less than expectation warranted. The growth of population within 
the municipal boundaries of the city forms an interesting feature 
in the progress of the Colony. In the table given below the popu- 
Jation set down for the years previous to 1871 is that ascertained 
at the date of different census; from 1871 the figures show the 


estimated population at the close of the year :— 


Population of Sydney within its Municipal Boundaries. 





Year. Persons. | Male. | Female. | Year. Persons. Male. Female. 


} 
| | 
{828 | 10,815 | 7,408 | 3,407] 1877 | 91,008| 46,832 | 44,176 








1833 | 16,232 | 9,813 6,419} 1878 | 94,228] 48,809 | 45,419 
1836 | 19,729 | 12,111 | 7,618] 1879 | 98,824] 51,748 | 47,076 
1841 | 29,973 | 17,169 | 12,804} 1880 | 102,161] 53,910 | 48,251 
1846 | 38,358 | 20,810 | 17,548] 1881 106,578 | 56,793 | 49,785 
1851 | 44,240 | 22,296 | 21,944] 1882 | 110,112] 58,828 | 51,284 
1856 | 53,358 | 26,396 | 27,032] 1883 | 115,847] 62,603 | 53,244 
1861 | 56,394 | 27,285 | 29,109 | 1884 | 121,441] 66,152 | 55,289 
1871 | 77,680 | 38,631 | 39,049] 1885 | 122,910] 67,380 | 55 
1872 | 79,455 | 39,668 | 39,787 | 1886 | 124,379 | 68,607 | 55,772 
1873 | 81,482 | 40,774 | 40,708] 1887 | 125,850] 69,418 | 56,432 
1874 | 83,631 | 42,123 | 41,508! 1888 | 127,449] 70,082 | 57,367 
1875 | 85,267 | 43,191 | 42,076 | 1889 | 128,880] 70,701 | 58,179 
1876 | 87,261] 44,440 | 42,821 











= 





At the census of 1861 the population of the whole metropolis 
was 94 596; ten years later it had risen to 136,483 ; while at the 
census of 188] the number had reached 224,211; and in 1889 the 
estimated number of persons in Sydney and its suburbs was, as 
already stated, 381,730. The progress of the population in the 


city and suburbs will be found in the following table, which also 


includes the country districts, and the whole Colony, commencing 
with the year 1870. 











Estimated Population of the City and Suburbs of Sydney and the Country Districts of the Colony, on 
the 3lst December in each year, 1870-89. 


City of Sydney. | Suburbs of Sydney. Country Districts. New South Wales. 


















































Year. | 
| Males. | Females. Total. | Males. | Females. Total. | Males. Females. Total. Males. Females. Total. 
| | 

1870 37,349 | 38,144| '75,493| 28,497] 30,588] 59,085 | 206,697 | 157,384 | 364,081 | 272,543 | 226,116 498,659 
1871 38,631 | 39,049| 77,680| 30,662| 32,279| 62,941 | 213,553 | 163,584 | 377,137 | 282,846 | 234,912] 517,758 
1872 39,668 | 39,787 | 79,455 | 32,440| 33,870] 66,310 | 219,907 | 169,547 | 389,454 | 292,015 | 243,204 §35,219 
1873 40,774| 40,708} 81,482| 34,207| 35,757} 69,964 | 226,418 | 175,969 | 402,387 | 301,399 | 252,434 553,833 
1874 42,123} 41,508 | 83,631 | 36,583] 37,964} 74,547 | 234,137 | 182,628 | 416,765 | 312,843 | 262, 100 574,943 
1875 43,191] 42,076 | 85,267! 38,756] 40,052] 78,808 | 241,133 | 189,089 | 430,222 | 323,080 | 271,217 594,297 
1876 44,440} 42,821 | 87,261 | 40,939] 42,314] $3,253 | 248,136 | 195,531 | 443,667 | 333,515 | 280,666 614,18] 
1877 46,832! 44,176| 91,008! 45,019} 46,298! 91,317 258,478 | 202,904 | 461,382 | 350,329 | 293,378 643,707 
1878 48,809 | 45,419] 94,228) 48,358! 50,360| 98,718 | 268,458 | 210,484 | 478,942 | 365,625 | 306,263 671,888 
1879 51,748 | 47,076 | 98,824] 53,547 | 45,901 | 109,448 | 281,631 | 219,556 | 501,187 | 386,926 | 322,533 709,459 
1880 53,910 | 48,251 | 102,161 | 57,932| 60,078 | 118,010 | 293,435 | 228,287 | 521,722 | 405,277 336,616 741,893 
1881 56,793 | 49,785 106,578| 63,746 { 64,968 | 128,714 | 306,405 | 236,993 | 543,398 | 426,944 | 351,746 778,690 
1882 58,828 | 51,284 110,112} 67,629} 70,490 | 138,119 | 316,857 | 245,745 | 562,602 | 443,314 | 367,519 §10,833 
1883 62,603 | 53,244 115,847] 74,530] 78,420 | 152,950 | 332,876 | 256,071 | 588,947 | 470,009 387,739 857,744 
1884 66,152 | 55,289 121,441] 81,194} 86,566 | 167,760 | 348,225 | 266,522 | 614,747 | 495,571 | 408,377 903,948 
1885 67,380 | 55,530 | 122,910} 93,130] 98,505 | 191,635 | 367,023 | 276,346 | 643,369 | 527,533 | 430,381 957,914 
1886 68,607 | 55,772 124,379 | 103,268 | 106,651 | 209,919 | 379,468 | 288,200 | 667,668 | 551,343 | 450,623 | 1,001,966 
1887 69,418 | 56,432 | 125,850 | 112,444 | 112,572 | 225,016 | 392,150 | 299,903 | 692,053 | 574,012 | 468,907 | 1,042,919 
1888 70,082 | 57,367 | 127,449 121,080 | 118,155 | 239,235 | 407,945 | 311,111 | 719,056 | 599,107 | 486,653 | 1,085,740 
1889 70,701 | 58,179 | 128,880 | 128,923 | 123,927 | 252,850 | 418,676 | 321,794 | 740,470 | 618,300 | 503,900 | 1,122,200 
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The increase of the city population during the nineteen years 
which closed with 1889 has been over 70 per cent., and of the 
suburbs 328 per cent., or 183 per cent. for the metropolis, while 
that of the country districts amounted to 103 per cent. The 
population of the whole Colony has more than doubled itself 
during this period ; the total for 1889 showing an increase of 
125 per cent. on the total for 1870. 

The area of the metropolitan district incorporated is nearly 120 
square miles, or 76,417 acres, so that the average density of 
population was 5 persons per acre at the end of the year, or 
48 per acre for the city and 3:4 for the suburbs. Some of the 
more immediate suburbs are, however, almost as densely populated 
as the city itself. The area of land permanently dedicated for 
public recreation in the metropolis comprises 3,761 acres (776 
acres in the city, and 2,985 in the suburbs, this includes the 
Centennial Park, the area of which is about 780 acres), equal to 
nearly one twentieth of the total extent of the district, which must 
certainly be looked upon as a very liberal provision for the main- 
tenance of public health. This is quite apart from the National 
Park, an area of 36,320 acres, which is within an hour’s journey 
by train of the city. The area of Melbourne and suburbs is 163,942 
acres, or about 256 square miles, and the population at the 
close of the year 1889 was 458,470; this shows a density of 
population of 2:8 persons to the acre. The area taken for Mel- 
bourne is an arbitrary one, being the land included within a radius 
of 10 miles of the centre of the city. An area of 256 square miles 
around Sydney would include Parramatta, Hunter’s Hill, Ryde, 
and surroundings, and would at the close of 1889 have embraced 
a population of probably not fewer than 400,000—a number 
still less than the Melbourne metropolitan population. 

The suburbs of Sydney consist of the following districts, which 
are here grouped according to locality :—North-western— Balmain, 
Leichhardt, Glebe ; West Central—Newtown, St. Peters, Camper- 
down, Macdonaldtown; Hast Central—Redfern, Darlington, 
Waterloo, Alexandria, Botany ; Hastern—Paddington, Randwick, 











SUBURBS OF SYDNEY. 





Waverley, Woollahra ; Western and Southern—Ashfield, Burwood, 
Canterbury, Five Dock, Hurstville, Kogarah, Marrickville, Peter- 
sham, Rockdale ; and North Shore—St. Leonards, Manly. 


The population of the suburbs has more than doubled itself 
since the census of 1881. The increase has been general, varying 
from 65 per cent. in the east central districts of Redfern, 
Waterloo, &c., to 200 per cent. in the western and southern 
suburbs, which constitute the electorate of Genleneueys _ 























Suburbs. Population, 1881. Population, Increase per cent. 
North-western .......ceseees: 27,785 57,687 108 
West central ..............2-5: 15,991 34,078 113 
Miaatsoentrali.:...ccc cscs ees o es 25,664 42,416 65 
Bastert . ccscasscccscosreaenes 20,220 43,814 | 117 
Western and Southern ...... 20, 162 60,500 | 200 
North Shore ......cccccecee 11,010 21,820 | 98 





The suburbs of Sydney comprise several distinct municipalities. 
The population of those in existence at the date of the last census, 
and at the middle of the year 1890, will be found below :— 


Population of the various Municipalities. 


Population] Estimated peouiation Estimated 
Municipality. at Census |population Municipality. at Census | population 
of 1881. |June, 1890. of 1881. |June, 1890. 

















Alexandria ......... 3,449 TOO OLADLY. occ cesacen ott IL yy 2,700 
Apntields ss ceee 4,087 10,760 | Marrickville ...... 3,501 | 13,000 
Balmain ........000. 15,063 | 27,189 | Newtown ......... 8,327 | 17,834 
SAOTANY, os cose ete ec ieee es 1,800 | North Willoughby | 1,411 2,000 
BOtany, NOrcn....ccin ees 2,025 | Paddington ...... i 9,608 | 19,668 
Burwood ..........- 2,472 5,925 Petersham ..... ... 3,413 | 10,000 
Camperdown ...... 3,522 | 5,900 | Randwick ......... 2,079 | 5,000 
Canterbury ......... 1,175 2,600 | Redfern ............ 10,868 | 20,250 
Concord aces eee 2.570 | Rockdale ......... 858 4,860 
Darlington ..... ... 2,026 3,141 } St. Leonards, East} 2,320 5,600 
Enfield ..... EON Os Laer 1,600 | St. Leonards... .. 2,647 7,270 
Rives Dockw.c.kesa 888 2,000 | St. Peters ......... 2,272 4,944 
The Glebe ......... 10,500 | 15,840 | Strathfield ........J ...... 1,000 
Hurstville ee: D500 av ICbOLiainc dense 2,182 4,250 
KOQRTAI teres cscces | ee cee 21803 NV ALerTlOO i .3...: 3 5,762 8,100 
Leichhardt ......... 1,866 | 14,658 | Waverley ...... .| 2,365 | 9,646 
Macdonaldtown ...| 1,870 5,400 | Woollahra ......... 6,168 | 9,500 
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At the time of the census of 1881 there were only twenty-six 
municipalities outside the metropolis which contained as many as 
2,000 inhabitants, but now there are fifty-seven. The following 
are their names and the most recent estimates of population :— 


Population of Chief Country Municipalities, February, 1890. 











Country @ 8 Country 3 Country ee 
Municipalities. eh Municipalities. Se Municipalities. aber 
ae | cE a: 
Adamstown ...... | 6,000 | Granville ...... 3,400 | Narrabri..,...... 2,000 
PU DUTYse cee | 6,000 | Gulgong......... 2,000 } Newcastle... ... 13,000 
Armidale ........ | 3,400 | Hamilton ...... 4,750 | Orange ......... 3,500 
Bathurst ......... UU fas GS aiarenecaaaes oe eaeevOO Se uastesw 2100 
Bega ...... eee 2,300 | Hunter’s Hill.. | 3,000 | Parkes ......... 2,700 
BourkOn eae: 3,500 } Illawarra, Central.) 3,100 } Parramatta 12,000 
BOWPalc ean 2,000 | » North ..| 2,000 | Penrith .. ...... 3,500 
Broken Hill......|14;000 } Inverell ......... | 3,000 | Plattsburg ..... 4,100 
BroughtonCreek} 2,820 | Junee ............ i 2,000 le Ryder... cece. 2,500 
Carrington ...... ; 2,500 | Kempsey........ 3,100 | Singleton ......] 2,000 
agin ce 2O00CsKelamanccscestcc 30,650 | Stockton........ 3,000 
Cootamundra ...| 2,000 | Lambton......... 4,300 | Tamworth ...... 4,600 
Cudgegong ...... 2,500 | Lismore ......... | 3,200 | Wagga ......... 4,500 
Deniliquin .. ... | 2,500 | Lithgow ......... | 3,500 | Wallsend ...... 3,465 
Dubbo: 2-2. | 4,050 | Liverpool ...... 4,000 | Waratah......... 2,400 
Borbesixen cack 3,300 | Maitland, Kast.! 3,000 | Wickham ...... 5,400 
Glen Innes ...... 4,590 | “s West 6,250 | Windsor ...... 2,500 
Goulburn ......... 11,400 | Merewether ... 4,565 | Wollongong ...| 4,000 
Grafton........ ...| 5,350 | Mudgee ......... | 3,000 | Young............ 2,880 














_=_— _ —_ ———= — 


The great bulk of 
Outside the metropolis the most thickly peopled districts are the 


the population dwells along the seaboard. 
fertile valleys of the rivers. Amongst these, in point of popula- 
tion, the Hunter River valley, with large agricultural and mining 
industries, stands first. The Illawarra district, rich in coal and 
pasture, comes next ; then the maize and sugar-growing country 
of the Clarence and the Richmond. The settlement of population 
originally followed the main roads of the Colony, and is now drawn 
to the great trunk lines of railway, which have almost superseded 
them. 
NATURALIZATION. 

There were 137 foreigners naturalized in this Colony during the 
year 1889. Their ages varied from 21 to 62, and their length of 
residence in New South Wales ranged from five to thirty-seven 


NATURALIZATION. 











years, ‘I'wenty-seven had been resident more than twenty years in 
the Colony. Of European races the Germans have availed them- 
selves most largely of the privileges of naturalization, but the 


number of certificates issued to Germans amounts to scarcely more 


than half the number granted within the past ten years to Chinese.: 


The following table shows the native countries of those colonists 


who obtained certificates of naturalization during each year, from 
1880 to 1889 :— 



















































































® Naturalization of Foreigners. 

Native countries. 1880. 1831. 1882, 1883, 1884, 1885.| 1886. 1887.| 1888.! 1889.| Total. 
LANCO greeter sete. 1; 5} 3| 4} 3/10/ 8] 8/ 7] 9 58 
DAUM cree eee eos oul desc mses ] eee 2 
POTCURA Lerner 2 1 i |e saci (ecerae leerenel dear 3 2 10 
Switzerland ......... Sule Leaner al aol eed eet alee] es 3 23 
Ttaly .....ccscccsescee: Selden Sl 4 le Se) e456) |enG) eb eas 
Germany. (i:-....5.25. 43 | 34 | 32 | 46 | 44 | 47 | 45 | 48 | 32 | 58 | 429 
PATISETIO es ecnee tice ae 4 1 3 S ] 5 3 3 6 34 
Hollandy Dea eet ee |e oe ecole Sn teeta lene a6 
IDELPIUM yer ene eee Sor) lc jean Wien] eecoag letestui Nera el eras 2 
Denmarke....-.c = 13 if SPR A | 7/18} 19/10) 15 lalyé 
INOEWAYVic secs coe Cele tee kolede | Or (meando ee OnlES 47 
Sweden nessun 12 7 5) 13 Sele On Sioa ella edo 
RUSSIA ee ] 2 2 2 Sinn ave 6 3 5 5 36 
PONG eee | i ees iad ee Z 4 4 4 3 5 1; 24 
Greece ............... i 1S Fey 1 1 ae oe | ys 
MEUD ROW (3005s eine es Pr eee 1 1 
Bulgaria...... Paes cone Sere leicereoad tere Wee | i ee | fee Sen era 1 
Roumania ........... Be erro (mn permed tense Re eee Beer l ips De 
Chinas aad 18 | 31 | 93 |801 |265 | 22 | 5] 1]... | 736 
HongkonGan see se ae ra 1 
SYTIG tccr er wnc tenets och 3 3 
CnaUg acne ae eae Leecen 1 
Eersias.c te 1 | | ve if 
EGY Durrett a a ceeee| av 1 | 1 
PAINGTICR sear ] Ct [ne ae ese 1 es: ll 
United States ...... eae eee jhey At | | 4 
Western Islands ... 1 | ae 1 4. | 6 
Corsican... Social Persea beers 1 | sats l 
New Caledonia ..... Pee al eet een) (eae pneu 1 1 
Unknowns | 1 

TOtaliee. ccacrne: 102/108 | 147 406 | 367 | 128 124 {119 | 106 | 137 | 1,744 
| 











From this it will be seen that the Chinese have, more than any 
other nation, evinced a desire to become British subjects; and 
the tendency is even more marked in Victoria, where, out of 3,621 
persons naturalized during the ten years from 1879 to 1888, no 
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fewer than 2,939 were born in China, the greatest number 
naturalized in any one year being 1,178 in 1885. The result of 
the Conference held in Sydney in 1888, reference to which is 
made a few pages further on, has been to place a bar to the 
naturalization of the Chinese as well as to restrict the numbers 
arriving in the Colonies. The total number of persons naturalized 
in New South Wales from 26th July, 1849, to 31st December, 
1889, was 5,952. 


Of those naturalized during 1889, 3 were merchants, 2 brewers, 
1 banker, 1 solicitor, 1 surveyor, 1 freeholder, 1 chemist, 2 
jewellers, 3 engineers, 2 contractors, 1 stevedore, 2 shipwrights, 
1 bookseller, 4 bakers, 4 blacksmiths, 1 bootmaker, 5 carpenters, 
1 coach-trimmer, 1 fettler, 1 painter, 1 stonemason, 1 soap manu- 
facturer, 1 wood-carver, 1 cement-tester, 1 dairyman, 1 fishmonger, 
2 fruiterers, 2 grocers, 2 hairdressers, 1 plate-layer, 1 tanner, 1 
fancy-leather maker, 1 engine-driver, 14 labourers, 2 hawkers, 14 
mariners, 2 sailmakers, 16 farmers, 1 vine-grower, 1 nurseryman, 
4 gardeners, 8 miners, 1 smelter, 1 insurance agent, 2 commission 
7 


agents, 1 accountant, 6 clerks, 7 storekeepers, 1 storeman, and 2 


publicans. 


CHINESE POPULATION. 


The uniformity with which the different colonies have passed 
laws restricting the immigration of Chinese, and prohibiting their 
landing, except upon payment of a heavy poll-tax, may be taken 
as some evidence of the undesirability of the race as colonists. 
At the census of 1861 there were in the Colony 12,988 Chinese ; 
in 1871 the number had fallen to 7,220; rising again in 1881 to 
10,205. -For many years New South Wales offered little induce- 
ment to the Chinese as a place of settlement, the superior 
attractiveness of Victoria and other colonies, as gold producers, 
claiming their attention. At the rush to Lambing Flat in 1860, 
however, large numbers of Chinese came across the border and 
established themselves in this Colony, their strength being con- 


stantly recruited by fresh arrivals from China ; but these Chinese 
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did not remain in the Colony, for at the census of 1871 there immigration and 

: . emigration of 
were 5,768 less than ten years previously. Of late years the Chinese. 
number of Chinese has largely increased and at the beginning of 


1890 there were nearly 16,000 residing in the Colony. 


The numbers of Chinese arriving at and departing from New 
South Wales since 1871 will be found in the following table :— 











Year. | Arrivals. | Departures. Year. Arrivals. Departures. 
1871 426 44] 1881 4,465 929 
1872 229 597 1882 1,007 884 
1873 406 400 1883 1,936 1,402 
1874 863 933 1884 2191 1,038 
1875 625 1,209 1885 2,929 1,726 
1876 696 940 1886 3,092 1,883 
1877 884 490 1887 4,436 2,773 
1878 2,485 1,560 1888 1,848 1,562 
1879 1,979 557 1889 i 941 
1880 2,942 876 


It will be seen that 1878 and the following years are marked itp ae 
by a large increase in the arrivals from China. The influx South Wales. 
appeared in 1881 sufficiently formidable to demand the interference 
of the Legislature. Accordingly the ‘Influx of Chinese Restric- 
tion Act” was passed, with the result that the subsequent year was 
marked by a decrease in the arrivals to the extent of 3,458, since 
which time there has been a steady increase until 1888, when 
legislation again stepped in, this time with more stringent regula- 
tions, to restrict the numbers arriving on these shores. It would 
seem, from a comparison of the amount of poll-tax collected (£10 
a head until July, 1888, when it was raised to £100) with the 
recorded arrivals, that a very considerable proportion of the Chinese 
immigrants were already British subjects, or had availed them- 
selves of the privilege granted by the Act of returning to the 
Colony after an absence of nine months without paying a second 
tax. This is evidently so to a large extent, for from the 6th 
December, 1881, the date of the Act just mentioned, to the 11th 
July, 1888, when the present Act became law, 3,178 certificates 
of exemption were issued in this Colony to Chinese, the date of 
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the last certificate being the 28th April, 1888, and of this number 
1,788 have been received from returned Chinese. No such certi- 
ficates have been granted since the passing of the ‘ Chinese 
Restriction and Regulation Act of 1888.” The large excess of 
Chinese not paying the tax would favour the supposition that 


considerable evasion had been practised in past years. 

















Year. Chinese arriving. Satiose Pevne Saute hey aying 
1882 1,007 852 155 
1883 1,936 15220 716 
1884 ZO 1,074 1 Wh by 
1885 2,929 1,060 1,869 
1886 3,092 1,284 1,808 
1887 4,436 1,798 2,638 
1888 1,848 462 1,386 
1889 i ] 6 








There has very clearly been an increasing desire during the 
last few years on the part of the Chinese to migrate to Aus- 
tralia. This of late brought about considerable discussion, which 
culminated in a Conference of delegates from all the colonies 
being held in Sydney in 1888. As a result, the Conference 
prepared a draft bill, which was afterwards submitted to the Parlia- 
ments of the different colonies. The bill provided that more 
stringent regulations should be enforced to check the influx of 
Chinese to these shores; and although it was not deemed advisable 
that their landing should be prohibited altogether, yet it was con- 
sidered necessary that such a limit should be placed to the numbers 
privileged to land as would prove an efficient check to Chinese 
immigration. Before the Conference met, progress had been mace 
in the New South Wales Legislature with a bill which was proceeded 
with after the Conference adjourned, and became law on the 11th 
July, 1888. By this measure vessels are prohibited from carrying 
to the Colony more than one Chinese passenger to every 300 tons ; 
Chinese landing are to pay a poll-tax of £100, and are not to engage 
in mining, without express authority under the hand and seal of 


ABORIGINES. 





the Minister of Mines, nor are they permitted to become natural- 
ized. The penalty for a breach of the Act is £500. The Act 


has already operated to the entire cessation of Chinese immigration 


A21 


It is estimated that in the beginning of the year 1890 there chinese in the 


were 47,4533 Chinese in the Australasian colonies, exclusive of 
Fiji. This number was distributed as follows:—New South 
Wales, 15,581; Victoria, 11,290; Queensland, 7,691; South 
Australia (chiefly in the Northern Territory), 6,660; New 
Zealand, 4,585 ; Tasmania, 1,000; and Western Australia, 626. 
When the census of 1881 was taken the total number in the 
colonies was set down as 43,706, which is 3,727 less than the 


present estimate. 


Chinese in the Australasian Colonies, 1881. 























Colony. Males. Females. Total. 

WVACUORIE cs cter cic nee eenenaees 11,869 259 22128 
Qneoensland iccc.aiseccc ccs es: 11,206 23 PieZZ9 
New South Wales ............ 10,141 64 10,205 
INewW Zealand :.scccasccsseccees 4,995 9 5,004 
South Australia ............... 4,146 5 4,151 
IDABMANIA x .cscrseecsceesuee sees 842 2 $44 
Western Australia............ 145 ee | 145 

Total...cccccsccscsceseseee 43,344 | 362 43,706 

ABORIGINES. 


This name, signifying “from the origin,” was given to the 
earliest known inhabitants of Italy, but is now applied to the 
original or primitive inhabitants of any country. As the history 
of the native race in these colonies is so entwined with the pro- 
gress of the British people in Australia, a few words concerning 
them may not be out of place. The aborigines of Australia 
form a distinct race, and it may be presumed that the whole 
of them throughout the continent sprang from the same stock, 
although it is remarkable that their languages differ so greatly 
that tribes within short distances of each other are oftcn quite 


Aborigines. 


Colonies in 1890. 
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unable to understand each other; and in fact almost every large 
community of natives has its own peculiar dialect. It is difficult to 
form a correct estimate of their numbers, and while there is reason 
to believe that some generations ago they were very numerous, 
there is ample evidence of late years that in many places they 
are decreasing ; and they may now be counted by fives where they 
were formerly counted by hundreds. In Tasmania they have dis- 
appeared altogether, the last of the tribe in that colony having 
died in 1876. 

It is recorded that Governor Phillip estimated the aboriginal 
population about the close of the last century at one million ; 
the number between Broken Bay and Botany Bay appearing to 
have been about 3,000. It is impossible to say how far this esti- 
mate was in accordance with fact ; for, although at the time it 
did not probably seem an exaggerated conjecture in the face of so 
large a number as 3,000 having been found within the small area 
between the bays above mentioned ; yet, considering how small a 
portion of the territory was then explored by the early settlers, 
the statement must be accepted as what it professes to be, namely, 
an estimate at a time when the data to hand were very limited. 
At the census of 1881 the aborigines in Australia were believed 
to number 31,700, distributed as follows :— 


Aborigines in the Australian Colonies, 1881. 











Colony. Males. Females. Total 
New South Wales............ 938 705 1,643 
WHGUORIO. oc ccsc ccna Te 460 320 780 
Queensland .... ....c.c.ccee eee 10,719 9,866 20,585 
South Australia .....,......... 3,478 2,868 6,346 
Western Australia............ 1,640 706 2,346 
Totals, sere: | 17,285 14,465 31,700 





There are various reasons for believing that the above total 
does not include the entire aboriginal population of the colonies. 
In New South Wales, for instance, only the “civilized” blacks 


ABORIGINES. 





were enumerated in the returns, and, from reliable information 
since available, it is certain that the actual number, including 
those in a wild state, was much higher. The figures for Queens- 
land are in a great measure derived from estimates which are 
considered by the Registrar-General of that colony to be too low, 
for in his report on the census he says :—‘‘ In the northern parts 
of the Colony the aborigines are comparatively numerous, and some 
persons resident in the Cook and Palmer districts have supposed 
that there may be 70,000 in Queensland. This, however, is a very 
crude estimate, and may be far wide of the truth.” In the case 
of South Australia, the aborigines in the Northern Territory were 
not included in the returns, and it seems probable that they are 
as numerous in that Colony as in Queensland. The census of 
Western Australia includes only those aboriginals in the employ- 
ment of the colonists, and as large portions of this, the greatest in 
area of all the Australasian Colonies, are as yet unexplored, it 


may be presumed that the number of aborigines enumerated in the 


census is very far short of the total in the Colony. The aboriginal, 


population of the entire Continent may be set down at something 


like 200,000. 


The original inhabitants of New Zealand, or Maoris, as they The Maoris. 


are called, are quite a different race. They are gifted with a con- 
siderable amount of intelligence, quick at imitation, and brave 
even to rashness ; on the other hand they are avaricious, and oft- 
times ferocious. According to the census of 1881 they numbered 
44,097. Like the Australian aborigines they appear to be de- 
creasing in number, the census of 1886 enumerating only 41,432. 
The total in 1889 was estimated to be about 42,000 (23,000 males 
and 19,000 females). It is believed, however, that at the time 
the colonists first landed their number was fully 120,000. 


It is stated in the annual report of the Aborigines Protection 
Board that there were 7,529 aborigines in New South Wales in 
1889, as compared with 7,485 in 1888. These totals include half- 


Aborigines 
decreasing. 
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castes, which last year numbered 2,877, and in 1888, 2,767. The 
number of full-blood aborigines has therefore decreased by 66, 
while the half-castes have increased by 110, so that the increase 
on the total was 44. The number of births reported during 1889 
was 315 (163 of the children being half-castes), and the deaths 
271 (61 half-castes). There are three mission stations under the 
control of the Board. These establishments, when first formed, 
were little more than camping grounds for the aborigines, where 
they worked for their rations, elementary instruction being im- 
parted to the children, but now they have developed into settle- 
ments, with greatly improved huts for married couples, and 
adequate accommodation for teaching, duly qualified instructors 
having been appointed by the Department of Public Instruction. 
During the year 8,390 blankets were forwarded from the Govern- 
ment Stores Department to the various Benches of Magistrates 
for distribution among the blacks. This bounty has been conceded 
for many years. Compared with the above returns, the number 
enumerated by the census appears small, and shows that the 
aboriginals passed over as being in a wild state far outnumbered 


those within the bounds of civilization. 


It has been the misfortune of the aborigines of Australia, as it 
was of the Carribee, the North American Indian, and the Hotten- 
tot, to be found in the way of European colonization ; and the blacks 
have not seen the white man take possession of their territory with- 
out many an attempt, by deeds of cunning and of blood, to stop the 
invasion and to avenge the injury. It would be easy to gather from 
the records of British colonization in Australia many instances of 
horrible crimes committed by the aborigines, who are, in fact, 
partakers of the worst passions of human nature. But it must 
not be forgotten that, amongst the people of British origin who 
settled upon the land formerly occupied by the blacks alone, 
were many whose crimes against the aborigines at least equalled 
in atrocity any committed by that unfortunate race. Cunning 
and ferocity were the natural concomitants of such a struggle ; 
and the remembrance of what cunning and ferocity have done 
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tends to make the colonists slow to recognize any characteristics 
of an opposite kind in the blacks. There is, however, evidence 
from their songs and their cherished traditions,* that they are by 
no means destitute of some qualities in which civilized men glory 
—such as the power of inventing tragic and sarcastic fiction, the 
thirst for religious mystery, stoical contempt of pain, and reverence 
for departed friends and ancestors. The manner in which they 
have displayed these characteristics presents such a strange m1x- 
ture of wisdom and folly, of elevating and degrading thoughts, of 
interesting and of repulsive traditions, of pathetic and grotesque 
observances, that in order to account for the apparent contradic- 
tions, recourse must be had to the supposition that this race has 
descended from an ancient and higher civilization, of which they 


have retained some memorials. 


DISTRIBUTION OF SEXES. 


The relative proportion of males to females in the whole Colony 
has undergone little change for many years past, as will be seen 


from the following figures :— 


Percentage of Males and Females to whole Population. 








Year. Males. Females. 
1861 56°57 43°43 
1871 54°67 45°35 
1881 54°71 45°29 
1885 55°07 44°93 
1886 55:03 44°97 
1887 55°04 44°96 
1888 55°18 44°82 
1889 55°10 44°90 











—__— 


The excess of male over female population is chiefly at the ages 
of from 20 to 50 years, and is caused by the large influx of males 
in the prime of life, from the neighbouring colonies and the 


British Islands. New South Wales is especially strong in adult 





* Vide Kamilaroi and other Australian Languages, by Rev. W. Ridley, M.A. 
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male population, and the number of men between 20 and 50 
years at the last census exceeded even Victoria, though the latter 
colony had then a gross population of 111,000 in excess of New 
South Wales. The figures for all the colonies show that there 
was, at the census of 1881, a population of 619,970 males between 
the ages named, of whom 175,473 were living in New South 


Wales :— 


Male Population of the Australasian Colonies between the 
ages of 20 and 50 years. 





Colony. | Male population 20 to 50 











years. 

New South Wales..... ROE CRC TOTES 175,473 
WACTOLIAS aeccacas snares caer ae re ee 168,444 
INeweZealand mea te reas ar eee esa te 120,585 
South Australia .......... ...08. PRCT i ea Tere eT ee 65,545 
Queenslander cic ease esos tena ee rane 62,241 
PL OBIAD IR ce eee ccc orate tae cee Cre Re eae eee “ 20,941 
Wiestern A ustraliaic.ccsctii i eee eee 6,741 

dj B01 Fe een ee 619,970 





It is customary in England and elsewhere to consider the self- 
supporting ages as from 20 to 60 years. Comparing the popula- 
tion of the different colonies at these ages, the result at the last 
census was still distinctly favourable to New South Wales, though 


the aggregate was less than Victoria :— 


Male Population at supporting ages, 20 to 60 years, in the 


Australasian Colonies. 


Male population 20 to 60 





Colony. years. 
IN GW SOUGHT VN ALOR cc ceeceecsecticanis cere eo eer came as cen 200,208 
AAC 05 oF WORE SrA aS a 210,850 
New Zealand ..... Se eee pe oe eee 134,993 
SOUTNUATISUTALIO er cu acre oer eae ae eee 73,778 
QUOOTIBIANG rer cr ere roe eres a eee heen ean we 68,590 
MR OBURA IIIc correo aoe crea Ree ae ees 25,798 


Wrestern“Anstralianc.c:ssccr aries erretian en ee 8,553 





MALE AND FEMALE POPULATION. 
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The greater portion of the excess of male population is in the 
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country districts, the disparity between the sexes not being so country 


great in the metropolis. 
the percentage of males to females in the whole Colony, and in 


Taking the fourteen years ended 1889, 


the city, suburbs, and country will be found below :— 


Proportion of Males and Females to every 100 persons in 


New South Wales. 





Year 
ended 


81 Dec. 


1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 





City of Sydney. 


Suburbs. 





persons living. 


Males. 


50°93 


51°46 


51°80 


or 


2°36 


Or 
bo 
~I 
~I 





Females. 


49°07 
48°54 
48°20 


47°64 


e 


Proportion to 100 








Proportion to 100 
persons living. 





Males. 


49°17 
49°30 
48°99 
48°92 
49°09 
49°52 
48°96 
48°73 
48°40 
48°60 
49°19 
49°97 
50°61 
50°99 


Females. | 





Country Districts. 


Proportion to 100 | 


persons living. 


Males. | Females. 








50°83 
50°70 
51°01 


| 
51°08 
50°91 
50°48 
51°04 
51°27 
51°60 
51°40 
50°81 
50°03 
49°39 


49°01 


55-93 | 44-07 
56-02 | 43-98 
56-05 | 43-95 
5619 | 43°81 
56-24 | 43-76 
56°39 | 43-61 
56°32 | 43-68 
56°52 | 43-48 
56°65 | 43-35 
57-05 | 42-95 
56°83 | 43-17 
56°66 | 43-34 
56°73 | 43°27 


56°54 43°46 


Males. 








54°30 
54°42 
54°42 
54°54 
54°63 
54°83 
54°67 
54°80 
54°82 
55°07 
55°03 
55°04 








|New South Wales. 


Proportion to 100 
persons living. 


Females. 


45°46 
45°37 
45°17 
45°33 
45°20 
45°18 
44°93 
44°97 
44°96 
44°82 
44°90 


districts. 


A glance at the statement of ages of persons returned at the ae the 


census of 1881, given herewith, will show at what ages the chief 
strength of the Colony lies. 
number of persons at the different periods of life from infancy to 


There is a gradual diminution in the 


old age—the only irregularity in the gradation being the large 
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number of males between the ages of 20 and 25 years. New South 
Wales is almost the only colony which presents this satisfactory 
view of the ages of its people, approaching so nearly what should 
theoretically be found in a perfect community :— 

Ages of People in New South Wales at Census of 1881. 












































Ages. Males. | Females. Ages. | Males. | Females. 
Wnderomenc 56,169 | 54,954 |] 50 to 55... ........ 15,649 8,835 
o1tO LOR eee, 49,877 | 49,14] DORs OO n emir at 9,086 5,923 
LOM soe Oleewersccs 45,071 | 48,408 | 60,, 6d............ 8,350 5,528 
LOG cO ee 38,169 | 37,565 GorrnOs neers cas 5,134 3,148 
20 5 QB vecceces. | 40,056 | 34,481 | 70 45 7B cscesseece 3,461 | 2,057 
COOOL cee: 39,050 | 25,488 TOU s OU ee ede neve. 1,645 992 
BU LOO eres 20,30 tele Ze 27 80 and upwards..| 1,277 637 
35 ,, 40.,...... | 27,3838 | 19,067 | Unspecified ...... 1,788 628 
40 S46 cee | 24,242 | 15,293 
GO OOM ners 19,426 | 11,896 411,149 | 340,319 

Pppalation at The following are the figures disclosed by the census of 1861, 
1871, and 1881 :— 
Population of New South Wales. 
Year. Males. Females. Total. 
1861 198,488 152,372 | 390,860 
1871 275,551 228,430 503,981 
1881 411,149 340,319 751,468 








MARRIAGES. 
The number of marriages registered in the Colony shows an 


uninterrupted annual increase from 1875 to 1886; in 1887, how- 


ever, there was a falling off, and while during 1888 there were 


MARRIAGE RATE. 





more marriages than in any previous year, the record last year 
-was smaller than in either of the preceding four. The rate per 
1,000 of population has been declining during the last six 
years, and 1889 presents a lower rate than has been shown 
for many years past. 

Marriages in New South Wales. 
































Year, | Marriages | ‘Gf mean Year, | Marriages | Gf'méan. 

| registered. | jopulation. | registered. | population. 
1871 3,953 Mou 1882 | 6,948 8°74 
1872 3,925 7°45 1883 7,405 8°87 
187: 4,384 8°05 1884 7,482 8°49 
1874 4,343 7°69 1885 7,618 8°18 
1875 4,605 7°87 1886 7,811 iad 
1876 4,630 7°66 1887 7,590 7°42 
1877 4,994 7°94 1888 7,844 (iY 
1878 5,317 8°08 1889 7,530 6°82 
1879 5,391 7°80 — 
1880 5,572 7°68 Mean for 19 years...| 7°88 
1881 6,284 8°26 











Compared with some European countries the proportion of 
marriages to the whole population in the Colony appears some- 
what less than might be anticipated, but it will be found that the 
circumstances of the countries where marriages are more largely 
entered into are entirely dissimilar, and the national habits 
different from our own. The highest European marriage-rate is 
found in the dominions of two great empires, Germany and 
Austria. The ratios for Prussia and the rest of Germany, and for 
Hungary and the other portion of Austria, are given separately. 
Their mean marriage-rates since 1870 have been declining year by 
year ; and reference to the table will show that the average rate 
for each during 1881-88 was lower than the average for several 
years prior to 1881. 

The marriage-rate of the United Kingdom is always much the 
same as that of the Australasian Colonies, in spite of the com- 
paratively few marriages solemnized in Ireland. ‘The information 
in the following table is taken from the report of the Registrar- 


General of England. 
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Marriage-rate per Thousand of Mean Population in certain 


Kuropean countries. 









































oO 

seg] | | | |sig 

Countries. & Sr | 1881.; 1882. | 1883. | 1884. | 1885.| 1886.| 1887.| 1888.) & Zt 
sa2| | ee: 

England and Wales 8°2 | 7°6 | Lede Se alate dO 208d Orlasokelnsol 7°4 
Scotland ......0.. 71/70) 70) 70) 67|65/62)/62|63| 6:6 
UCLAN Crees eee 4:9 }4:3| 43) 43) 45)/4:3/4:2/4:4/42| 4:3 
France: ...:..:5 <. acl ee | On eerie icOr mes sOs|efc0!| aes loge auliy eat med 
Spall ayecc eae ie de 20: 47102 0:01 O23 1080 gular ee tmraee |aeren lee 6°4 
Switzerland ......... 76/68; 68] 6°83] 6°8/6:9|6°8/7:1|7:0] 6:9 
Dtalyrceegeccusceeecece 7:6) 8:1| 79) 80) 8:2)/7°9)|7:8|7°8|7:8| 79 
German Empire .... 8°7 | 7:5) 7°7| 7°7| 7:8|7:9|7:9|7°8|7°8| 7:8 
PCUMSIR nant cee, 86 |76| 79} 7:9| 80/82) 811]80/80!} 8:0 
AUIBGEIB cose nasser: 8'°6 | 870} 82) 7:9/ 7:8|76/7°8/7:8|7:9]} 7:9 
Elunganyeuecscs 10°3 |10°0| 10°3 | 10°4 | 10:2 |10°0,9'5/9-0]... | 9-9 
Hollandeeeaccnee. Sul eiS lage) feed ob alinn deat 659711093 |- 76-05 (kG r Gale 
Bel piu merece ace DSaliclel 7 70 fess euGe74|:0°8 1Or rae yelel yao: me OO 
Denmark ...... en ie ARO Nie ie are od | deals Oe gil kg Os jada ney 
INOU WAY? cruncs caver 72 |6°4)| 6:7 | 6:6'| -6:8'|'6:7 | 6:5)|'6'3'| 6:2 |" 6°5 
Sweden .........05. 6°7 |6°2| 6:4 | 6°4| 6:5 | 6°6 | 6°4 | 6:3 6'4 








— 


The means for the series of years prior to 1881 are not for the 
full period of twenty years for all the countries above mentioned. 
In the case of Ireland the ratio is the average from 1864 to 1880 ; 
Spain, 1861 to 1878 ; Switzerland, 1868 to 1880; Italy, 1863 to 
1880 ; German Empire, 1872 to 1880 ; Hungary, 1866 to 1880; 
and Norway, 1871 to 1880. 


above are the ratios of marriages to population ; to ascertain the 


It must be borne in mind that the 


ratios of persons married it is therefore necessary to double the 


figures in each case. 


But no one of the European countries referred to above is to 
any great extent similar to the Australasian Colonies in its social 
customs, or in the prosperity of the great bulk of its people. The 
nearness of the marriage-rate of the United Kingdom to that of 
Australasia is accidental, as the circumstances of the two countries 
are very dissimilar. In the former case there is a large excess of 
female population, due to the emigration of males, while in these 


colonies the preponderance is greatly on the. side of the males. 
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3esides this, the social condition of the working-classes, in even 
the least forward of the Australasian Colonies, is much more 
advanced than in the British Islands; the probabilities are therefore 


greatly in favour of a higher marriage-rate in these colonies. 


The lowest marriage-rate of any of the colonies is found in New Lowest 
4 ; marriage-rate 
Zealand, and the highest, taking a series of years, in Queensland, ™ New Zealand. 
The rates during the last ten years, which will be found hereunder, 
show that the average of the whole colonies has been approxi- 


mately 7°55. 


The colonies whose rates are above the average are :— 


@Mireensland ssw te ea cee eee enc tes ene seers 8°37 
ING ws SOUtD UV BlERieittee ate t ads cao men ceconnearmrcme ce rec 7°92 
SOUtn AUsUraAllaoc. coos ee en ee. Neetene paemasie ec emeaeeetar 7°64 
VA CCORIS Mir aemerneoenota hes ee cen mec euerene eee: ere reel OO 


Those below the average are :— 
































ARI ATID eee Cee ee ce ice eae eeievaes Peer eT e 1°42 
Wieatorm cA Uatraliaee coca e eccrine ton reetcle relenmmecenege pi DAas 
IN GY LOGAN ere ee ence rete Caine ceca usr men ce eeasier 6°45 
Mean Marriage-rates of the Australasian Colonies. Marriage rate 
a - ; = : of all colonies. 
, New South] ws i443 Queens- South Western me eeery New 
Year. Wales. Victoria. “land. Australia. | Australia. Tasmania. Zealand. 
1880 7'68 6:22 7'22 | 8°66 1A? | 7:38 627) 
1881 8:26 6°79 766 | 8:31 6°60 7°30 6°64 
1882 8°74. 7°09 8°56 8°87 7°07 8:03 (Uyi 
1883 8°87 7°43 8:93 | 863 | 6°95 | 9:01 6°82 
1884 8°49 7'73 8°91 8:49 Fee 7°81 6°87 
1885 8:18 7°72 8°99 7°93 7°89 TOL 6°65 
1886 7°97 7°84 | 8:37 | 6°41 704. 1. 92 5:99 
1887 7°42 7°62 8°21 | 6°40 7°70 (a | 5:97 
1888 137 8°41 8°63 6°66 7°18 6°60 5:97 
1889 6°82 8°33 7°86 6°52 6°99 6°50 5:91 
Mean...| 7°92 7°56 | 8°37 7°64 1:25 7-42 | 6:45 
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Marriages in Z ~ 3 ‘ 
each Colony of The following are the numbers of marriages registered in each 
Australasia, 





of the colonies during the years 1876 to 1889 :— 


Queens- South 












































rainy  |NewSouth] ..., ; West os ce Tew 
Year, | W ae ') Victoria. land, Australia, aasialia Tasmania. EAS: 
— | 7 
1876 4,630 | 4,949 | 1,394 | 1,852 | 191 746 | 3,196 
| | 
1877 4,994 | 5,103 | 1,447 | 2,002 | 176 831 | 3,114 
| | | 
1878 5,317 | 5,092 , 1,444 ) 2,299 | 182 866 | 3,377 
1879 5,391 | 4,986 | 1,604 | 2,238 | 215 804 | 3,352 
1880 5,572 | 5,286 | 1,547 | 2,291 | 214 | 840 | 3,181 
1881 6,284 | 5,896 | 1,703 | 2,808 | 197 856 | 3,277 
| 
1882 6,948 | 6,309 | 2,034 | 2530; 215 969 | 3,600 
1883 7,405 | 6,771 | 2,392 | 2,539 | 217 | 1,120 | 3,612 
1884 7,482 | 7,218 | 2,661 | 2,555 | 230 | 1,003 | 3,800 
1885 7,618 | 7,395 | 2,842 | 2,447! 256 | 1,054 | 3,813 
| | | 
1886 | 7,811 | 7,737 | 2,785 | 1,976 , 297 985 | 3,488 
1887 7,590 | 7,768 | 2,914 | 1,977; 316 939 | 3,563 
1888 7,844 | 8,946 | 3,254 | 2,084 | 304 951 | 3,617 
1889 7,530 | 9,203 | 3,123 | 2,062 | 300 967 | 3,630 





Factors influen- 


cing marriages. | AS far as these colonies are concerned, the factors influencing 


the marriage-rate are—first, and chiefly, the general prosperity of 
the community ; secondly, the number of marriageable males, and 
the occupations of the people. Judged by certain standard tests, 
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which will be hereafter described, the prosperity of the people 
of New South Wales was perhaps greater than that of any of 
the other colonies during the period from 1880 to 1886 ; hence 
the high marriage-rate for that period compared with some of the 
other colonies. 


The number of single men (bachelors and widowers) of marriage- Large number 
able age was, numerically, larger in New South Wales than in any in New South 
of the other colonies, but, proportionately to the whole population, 
larger only than in Victoria, Tasmania, and South Australia during 
the year 1881. Under similar conditions it would, therefore, be 
natural to suppose that, were it not for the greater material pros- 
perity of New South Wales, the marriage-rates of the remaining 
colonies would have been higher than in this Colony. Such, 
however, was not the case, for, as mentioned above, the rate for 
New South Wales is exceeded only by Queensland, over a series 


of years. 


Taking 1881, the only year available for comparison of the Marriage pros- 

hae : . } ; pects of women, 
probabilities of marriage in each colony, it will be seen that the 
chance of marriage for a single woman was greatest in Queensland 
where it was nearly twice that of Victoria, and about one-third 


greater than in New South Wales :— 


Marriage-rate per cent. of Single Women. 


——————— — ————— 








: Marriage per : Marriage per 
Colony. Gant! Colony. Rant? I 
Queensland 2). ..00.0.seses: 9°75 Western Australia ...... 6°55 
New South Wales ......... 7°48 Tasmanians 5°45 
New Zealand .. ............ 7°39 WACLOLI Abs: erence ine 4°94 
South Australia ............ 7°10 


The number of persons signing the marriage register with marks Number of | 
has steadily declined for many years past ; the proportion of with marks, 
signatures made with marks was, in 1871, 16-96 per cent. of the 
whole, while in 1889, the percentage had fallen to 3°35, thus 
showing a satisfactory decrease of illiteracy. The greatest number 
of persons signing with marks was recorded in the country districts 

2E 
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ot the Colony, where, in 1871, 18°92 per cent. of the total signa- 
tures were so made, as against 13°94 in the city, and 10-98 in the 
suburbs of Sydney. The proportion of persons unable to write 
Illiteracy greater 18 Still much higher in the country than in the metropolis, though 
ae it is satisfactory to note the reduction of the percentage from 
18-92 in the year mentioned to 4:13 in 1889. 


Percentage of Marks to Total Signatures of Persons signing 
Marriage Registers. 












































Metropolis. 
=a = — = ount New South 
Year. City of Disbicts, Wales. 
Sydney. Suburbs. Total. 
1871 13°94 10°98 13°50 18°92 . 16°96 
1872 11°47 8:22 10°77 15°09 13°62 
1873 10°73 8°38 10°26 16°53 14:26 
1874 FO 212 7°93 8°81 15°85 11°96 
1875 10°67 3°28 8°77 14°21 12:26 
1876 7°63 3°56 6°54 16°71 10°47 
1877 8°30 5°85 7°58 LEEStoO 9°76 
1878 7°16 4°59 6°36 9°21 8°10 
1879 6°42 4°34 5°70 8°85 7°58 
1880 6°58 3°97 5°76 7°31 6°66 
1881 5°41 4°24 5:05 8°34 6°94 
1882 6°17 3°47 5°19 6° 00 5°63 
1883 5‘00 4°00 4°60 7°28 6°10 
1884 3°60 5 OY 3°40 6 fet §°23 
L885 3°76 2°03 3°34 5:99 4°74 
1886 3°63 1‘90 2°89 5:00 3°98 
1887 2°85 1°23 p hg 4°68 3°50 
1888 3°51 1°84 2°75 4°55 3°74 
1889 3:09 1°59 2°39 4°13 3°35 
Mean. 61s | 3-29 te B15 8:81 7:26 
Illiteracy 
of women. The amount of illiteracy, as displayed by inability to write, has 


for many years been greater amongst females than males. The 
next table shows that such was the case in every year since 1871, 
with the exception of the last two years, from which it would 
appear that women are now quite on a par with men in the 
acquirement of the rudiments of education. In 1871, the first 
year shown on the foregoing table, the number of women unable 
to sign their names, who were married, amounted to nearly one- 
fifth of the whole, but the proportion fell to 3 per cent. in 1889. 
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The following table gives the percentage of males and females 
signin g the marriage registers with marks for every year since 1871. 








Females 
signing with 


Females 
signing with 





Males signing Males signing 








Year. hare nel marks, per Year. Neer ee mark SP ae 
1871 14 19 1881 5 8 
1872 11 15 1882 5 6 
1873 12 15 1883 5 6 
1874 10 13 1884 | 4 5) 
1875 10 13 1885 4 5 
1876 9 ll 1886 4° f 
1877 8 1] 1887 3 + 
1878 7 8 1888 4 34 
1879 6 8 1889 34 3 
1880 6 7 








The great bulk of the marriages are solemnized by the clergy ; Marriages 
. : ; : chiefly by 
nevertheless, the number of persons married by registrars is fairly «lergy. 
large, averaging 6°16 per cent. of the whole, during the past 
nineteen years. 


Percentage of Marriages by the Clergy and at Registrars’ offices. 





























> Marriages by Marri BEUS at » | Marriages by Marriages = 
Year. Clee: J Registrars | Year. CS, cy tli 
1871 94°46 5°54 1882 93°75 6°25 
1872 95°13 4°87 1883 93°44 6°56 
1873 95°92 4°08 1884 92°82 7°18 
1874 95°21 4°79 1885 93°30 6°70 
1875 94°56 5'44 1886 93°18 6°82 
1876 94°06 5°94. 1887 93°31 6°69 
1877 93°93 6°07 1888 93°49 6°51 
1878 | 94°19 5'81 1889 93°24 6°76 
1879 94°03 5:97 —— —— 

1880 94°29 5°71 Average for 

1881 93°76 6°24 19 years ... 93°84 6°16 


\ 








As may naturally be expected, the largest number of marriages aoa 
were celebrated by the Church of England, the Roman Catholic Roman Catholic 
Church coming next ; but the percentage of marriages celebrated seus 

by each of these Churches falls short of what might have been 

anticipated from their strength as shown by the census. This is 

noticeably the case with the Roman Catholic Church. The 


adherents of this denomination at the census of 1881 were 27°63 


per cent. of the population, whereas the marriages solemnized 





Roman Catholic 
marriages. 


Marriages by 
Church of 
England. 


Proportion of 
marriages by 
each denomina- 
tion. 
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according to its rites during the year 1889 were only 17°11 per 
cent. of the whole marriages. To bring the number of Roman 
Catholic marriages up to the proper proportion they should increase 
at least 60 per cent. It is plain, therefore, that the adherents of 
this Church either do not marry within their own communion, or 
that they do not undertake the responsibilities of marriage to the 
same extent as other members of the community. The latter suppo- 
sition is doubtless the correct explanation of the anomaly.; for the 
adherents of the Roman Catholic Church are amongst the poorest 
in the Colony, and want of means is, perhaps, the chief cause of 
the comparatively small number of their marriages, though it is 
undoubtedly true that what are termed ‘‘mixed” marriages are 
numerous. 


The disparity between the number of marriages solemnized by 
the clergy of the Church of England and what might be expected 
from the numerical strength of the denomination is not so great. 
During the year 1889 there were celebrated 2,885 marriages accord- 
ing to the rites of this Church, being 38°31 per cent. of the total mar- 
riages, while the estimated percentage of its adherents was 45°50. 
A glance at the following table will show that the number of 
marriages cclebrated during 1889 by ministers of other denomina- 
tions, notably the Presbyterian, Methodist, Congregational, and 
Baptist, far exceeded their apparent due proportions :— 


Marriages in 1889. 

















| Eocene 
Percentage a 
Denomination. ren poe enerenn 
“~~ | population, 
census 1881. 
es ee ee 
Church of England. .............ssccsssssesoees 2,885 38°31 45°50 
ROMAN CAatnOlicw teers cer cor eeeee nes 1,288 i Ey a 27°6: 
Presbyterian .........0.scscecsees cosseresoeeeee 979 13°00 9°66 
Wesleyan and Primitive Methodist ...... 1,024 13°60 8°58 
Congregational s.-....-0.0ss cs irene 546 7°25 1°91 
Baptist iccseeweccce-esssssacese eres Snscasecsenot es 167 2°22 0°98 
TIC DPC Wists re er eee coc ene etic sens 35 0°46 0°44 
Other Denominations  .............sssesereees 97 1°29 5°30 
Registrars’ Offices ’...........sscesseees ree 509 6°76 
7,530 








Marriages registered in the Colony, 1876-89. 














| | 


















































Denomination. | 1876. | 1877. 1878. 1879. 1880. | 1881. | 1882. | 1883. | 1884. | 1885. ais | 1887. | 1888. | 1889. 
Church of England........... 1,759 | 1,869 | 2,098 | 2,182 | 2,252 | 2,487 | 2,768 | 2,949 | 2,893 | 2,990 | 2,987 | 3,056 | 3,134 | 2,885 
Roman Catholic............006. 921 a 1,009} 982 | 1,021 | 1,171 | 1,315 | 1,414 | 1,448 | 1,258 | 1,323 | 1,921 | 1,350 1,288 
Presbyterian ...eccccccsesesees 761| 854 g21| 722} 768| 872 | 955| ¢€50| 1,009 | 1,155 | 1,147 | 1,030} 977) 979 

| | | 

Wesleyan wesc... ceescseest 487 | 509 | 556| 605; 618] 651 | 704 | 712} 759} 739} 8382) 770 | 815 | 753 
Primitive Methodist ......... 101 110 | 94; lll 101 146 134 | 157 165 193 | 207 | 227 | 256 | Zi1 
Congregational . ......c. cee... 032 243| 201| 331| 364/ 433] 516| 565| 484| 532| 554| 536| 534, 546 
Baptist .o.cccccccccscssseeeneee: 391 70| 89| 90| 93| 85| 79} 101} 117] 137] 120| 120! 138, 167 
Hebrews soteusmicssesue sce 14 20; 20 22 17 27 | 22 24 27 | 27 18 21 | 32 35 
German Evangelical ......... | 19} 20} uf} 13} 9} 13] 14] 10] 18} 26] 17] 20) 28) 28 
@hristianstccc-.escs econ see 4 3 1] ] 9 3 5 3 9 | 8 31) 34 | 35 28 
salvation Army ......::0+00ss: See us ee ay a eis ae 3 3 3 11; 10; 22) 26 
Other Denominations......... 18 3 ) 4 2 4 2 31 13 40) 31 31 17| 15 
Registrars’ Offices... ......... 275| 303| 309] 322 318 392 | 434 | 486| 537! 510] 5383/ 508] 511! 509 

Total... .... | 4,680 | 4,994 | 5,317 | 5,391 | 5,572 6,284 6,948 | 7,405 7,482 7,618 7,811 | 7,590 | 7,844 7,530 
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DIVORCES. 


The Matrimonial Causes Act was assented to on the 3rd of 
March, 1873. From 1875 to the end of 1889, 317 marriages: 
have been dissolved, the largest number in any year being forty- 
four, during 1889. The subjoined table shows the number of 
decrees for dissolution of marriage granted during the period 


1875-89 :— 








Decrees Decrees 
Year. for dissolution of Year. for dissolution of 
marriage. marriage. 
1875 9 1884 ya} 
1876 19 1885 23 
1877 19 1886 32 
1878 11 1887 25 
1879 10 1888 28 
1880 v2 1889 44 
1881 15 ———— —_—— 
1882 19 OUAL eer ect: 317 
1883 14 


The number of persons divorced in the Colony who married 
again cannot be ascertained, but during the fifteen years which 
ended with 1889, seventy men and sixty-six women, who had been 
divorced in New South Wales or elsewhere, were re-married. The 
largest number in any year was in 1889, when seventeen (eleven 


males and six females) divorced persons married again. 





~ 


No. of divorced persons No. of divorced persons 
re-married. re-marricd. 
Year. ; Year. 





Males. Females. Males. Females. 








1875 Id fhe Gasnodane 1884 6 
1876 ? 
1877 1 

1878 2 

1879 4 

ESO en ieicesteececs 
1881 ] 
1882 2 
1883 11 


Cun Cle bw oe 
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The number of marriages last year between bachelors and 
divorced was four; widower and divorced, one; divorced and 
spinsters, nine; divorced and widow, one; and divorced and 
divorced, one. Strange to say, the last-mentioned was a re-marriage 
of parties who had previously been divorced from each other. A 
similar instance to this occurred a few years ago, when a couple, 
who had been divorced some ten years before in America, met in 


Sydney and were married by the Registrar-General. 


BIRTH-RATE PER MARRIAGE. 
The average number of children born to a marriage varies very 


little in these colonies, the average for the decennial period, 
1880-1889, being 4:57, as shown below :— 








Average number of 
Colony. | children per marriage. 

INOW2 SOUCDH VV SdO8 cc con con crecun tigen ores ccecose cette. | 4°59 
Victorians... 55. OE OOOO OO CTO OOOO EE eer 4°20 
South Ansapalia icaceecc. cs ccccunenerniuscetes esti recs sonee 4°67 
OQUnSCNSLSMA i ee eee ee ee eee eaion erate cocae essere tees 4°52 
Western A Uatralians... see. coc ieee oes icmanaeserest 4°87 
LOMMORDIR vc icon coccs cies ecco accel nae sateen seciset sie werseeee 4°44 
GW LORIN ecccccas ose e eh eee as coe renee emtaeaoai sor ens 5°26 

Average of Australasian Colonies............ 4°57 





The proportion of children shown above is somewhat higher 
than in the-United Kingdom, though hardly so high as might have 
been expected, considering the circumstances of these colonies. 
The average number of children to a marriage in the United 


Kingdom is :-— 


England and Wales ...... . eames ae teaane sarees 4°30 
I POIRHGRieeccccen cae necehe ere caees setae aren: 5°38 
Scotland ce sees eee cae aieee a eee 4°56 


The figures for Ireland are exceptionally high, which is some- 
what surprising, as the average age of persons marrying there is 
much higher than in Australia. The lowest number of children 
born to a marriage in any of the important European countries is 


in France, where the average is only 3:04. 
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BIRTHS. 
The mean annual birth-rate of this Colony is higher than that of 





any of the other Australasian Colonies with the exception of 


Queensland, as will be seen from the following decennial ti 


ey USGradasle —Birth-rates per 1,000 of un stoe: 


ED 


Year. 


1889 


Mean for ) 
‘10 years } 


For further comparison the mean annual birth-rates for ten 


n 
Does. 
| 
































Wales Victoria. queen | south Australia, | Tasmania.| 7 vena. 
| 
38°81 | 30°75 | 38-24 | 38°81 | 32°35 | 32°91 | 40°78 
38:13 | 31°24 | 36:98 | 37:11 | 33°67 | 33°40 | 37°95 
37°37 | 30:05 | 35°85 | 36°64 | 35°84 | 33°50 | 37°32 
37-49 | 30-23 | 36:92 | 36°65 | 33°87 | 34:25 | 36-28 
38:54 | 30°89 | 35°75 | 37°69 | 33°84 | 35°66 | 35-91 
37°64 | 31°27 | 36°92 | 37:70 | 35-21 | 35°08 | 34:35 
37:03 | 31°23 | 37°84 | 35°32 | 39°31 | 34°14 | 33-15 
36:42 | 32:40 | 38:09 | 35:07 | 37°94 | 33°87 | 31-71 
36°20 32°44 a TEP 33°60 35°87 30°10 5 Bd 4 
33°78 | 32°92 | 36°27 | 32°64 | 37:14 | 31:96 | 30:07 
36:98 | 31°40 | 37:08 | 36°82 | 35°65 | 33°78 | 34°72 


years (1879 to 1888) are given for several European countries ; 
from which the high rate of New South Wales is still more 


apparent. 


The information in this table is taken from the report 


of the Registrar-General of England :— 


Births per 1,000 of Population. 


United Kingdom 
England and Wales 


Scotland 


Ireland 


France 
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DAI sero nenec ecascar our en eceinetie cameauace tts 


Switzerland 


Gal yer ctecoces ecto tecesconccseeceeosccintesehcee eas 


Germany 


Prussia 
Austria 


Hungary 


Holland 
Belgium 


Denmark 


Norway 
Sweden 
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The births in New South Wales have increased year by year 
since 1865, and now exceed those of any other colony. The 





BIRTHS IN AUSTRALASIA. 








superiority in regard to the number of births rested with Victoria 


until the year 1879, when the births in this Colony exceeded those 


of its southern neighbour by 94. 


During each of the last eleven 


years the excess has been maintained, the greatest being in 1886, 


when the births registered in 


numerous than those registered in Victoria by 5,460. 


the difference was 936 in favour 


New South Wales were more 
Last year 
of this Colony. 


The number of births registered in each of the colonies for the 















































period 1876-88 is shown in the following table :— 
| | 
Year, Nites | Vietoria, | Oia” | australia, | Australia, | T™2NIa) 7 stna. 
1876 23,298 | 26,769 6,903 8,224 918 3,149 | 16,168 
1877 | 23.851 | 26,010 | 7,169/| 8,640| 912 | 3,211 | 16,856 
1878 25,328 | 26,581 7,397 9,282 871 3,002 17,770 
1879 26,933 | 26,839 7,870 9,902 977 3,564 | 18,070 
1880 28,162 | 26,148 | 8,196 | 10,262 933 3,739 | 19,341 
1881 28,993 | 27,145 8,220 | 10,708 | 1,005 3,918 | 18,732 
1882 29,702 | 26,747 8,518 | 10,844 | 1,089 4,043 | 19,009 
1883 31,281 | 27,541 9,890 | 11,173 | 1,058 4,259 | 19,202 
1884 | 33,946 |) 28,850 | 10,679 | 11,847 | 1,094 | 4,578 | 19,846 
1885 35,043 | 29,975 | 11,672 | 12,046 | 1,200 4,637 19,693 
1886 36,284 | 30,824 | 12,582 | 11,177 | 1,466 4,627 | 19,299 
1887 37,236 | 33,043 | 13,513 | 10,831 | 1,557 4,736 | 19,135 
1888 | 38,525 | 34,503 | 14,247] 10,510] 1,518 | 4,777 | 18,902 
1889 37,295 | 36,3859 | 14,401 | 10,3818 | 1,594 4,757 18,457 





In no year, as 
females born exceeded the males. 
in New South Wales since 1871 





The numbers of each sex born 
are given below :— 




















Year. | Males. | Females. Total. | Year. Males. | Females. | Total. 
1871 10,326 9,817 | 20,143 1881 14,891 | 14,102 | 28,993 
1872 10,276 9,974 | 20,250 1882 15,087 | 14,615 | 29,702 
1873 10,952 {| 10,492 | 21,444 1883 | 16,014 | 15,267 | 31,281 
1874 11,323 | 10,855 | 22,178 1884 | 17,417 | 16,529 | 33,946 
1875 11,380 | 11,148 ; 22,528 1885 | 17,939 | 17,104 | 35,043 
1876 11,791 11,507 | 23,298 1886 | 18,700 | 17,584 | 36,284 
1877 12,292 | 11,559 | 23,851 1887 | 18,901 | 18,335 | 37,236 
1878 13,082 | 12,246 | 25,328 1888 | 19,616 | 18,909 | 38,525 
1879 | 13,840 | 13,093 | 26,933 | 1889 | 19,335 | 17,960 | 37,295 
1880 14,424 | 13,738 | 28,162 | 
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Number of 
births in each 
colony of 
Australasia. 


far as observation extends, has the number of Sex of children 


born. 


The excess of males born over females during the past nineteen Births of males 


years has varied from 2:08 per cent. in 1875 to 7:65 in 1889, the 


exceed females. 
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average being 4:81 per cent. The following table shows the pro- 


———— - — — 








portion of males born to every 100 females :— 





























a | 
1871 105°18 1881 105°59 
1872 103°03 1882 103°23 
1873 104°38 1883 104°89 
1874 104°31 1884 105°37 
1875 102°08 1885 104°88 
1876 102°47 1886 106°35 
1877 106°34 1887 103°09 
1878 106°83 1888 103°74 
1879 105°71 1889 107°65 
1880 105°00 
Births most Births are more numerous in spring than in any other portion 
Se elng.. ~ of the year, and are fewest in the March quarter. This is found 
to be the case in the other colonies of Australasia as well as in 
New South Wales. The following table gives the number of 
births in each quarter of the year since 1877 :— 
Year. 31 March. 30 June. 30 September. 31 December. 
1877 5,620 5,837 6,421 5,973 
1878 5,962 6,165 6,976 6,225 
1879 6,231 6,591 7,264 6,847 
1880 6,590 7,116 7,230 7,226 
1881] 6,976 6,983 7,514 7,520 
1882 7,195 L203 7,827 7,407 
1883 7,378 7,755 8.000 8,148 
1884 8,141 8,443 9,160 8, 202 
1885 8,178 8,508 9,656 8,701 
1886 8,451 8,976 9,592 9,265 
1887 9,075 9,183 9,890 9,088 
1888 9,058 9,651 10,162 9,654 
1889 9,125 9,292 9,635 9,243 
ee ere eae Ee 
Birth-rate per Separating the Colony into the divisions of city of Sydney, 
10usand,. 


suburbs, and country districts, it will be seen from the following 
table that the birth-rate per thousand is much higher in the 
suburbs than in the other divisions. The highest rate reached 
for the whole Colony was 39°63, in 1871, which was also the year 
of the greatest birth-rate in the city. The estimated maximum 


ANNUAL BIRTH RATE. 





rate for the suburbs was reached in 1884, when the births were 
48:29 per thousand of the population. In the country districts 
the greatest number of births in proportion to the population 
occurred in 1874, when the rate was 39°72 per thousand. 


Annual Birth-rate of N ew South Wales. 








Births per thousand of the population. 

















= ; eee ; | Country | New South 
City of | none aren | Districts. Wales. 
1871 38°91 42°62 40°56 39°29 39°63 
1872 36°63 37°69 37°12 38°96 38°46 
1873 38°09 40°55 39°22 39°44 39°38 
1874 37°81 38°57 38°16 39°72 39°29 
1875 37 44 37°92 37°67 38°86 38°53 
1876 38°37 37°73 38°06 38°74 38°55 
1877 38°13 37°18 37 ‘67 38°02 37°92 
1878 37°62 38°67 38°15 38°65 38°50 
1879 38°48 39°84 39°18 38°92 38°99 
1880 37°17 40°61 39°00 38°73 38°81 
1881 35°84 41°92 39°13 37°71 38°13 
1882 34°65 44°04 39°83 36°30 37°37 
1883 33°24 44°90 39°80 36°46 37°49 
1884 34°80 48°29 42°55 36°68 38°54 
1885 31°81 46°63 40°63 36°21 37°64 
1886 31°01 46°29 40°47 35°32 37°03 
1887 30°19 44°34 39°17 35°03 36°42 
1888 29°70 42°84 38°20 35°17 36°20 


1889 27°70 39°81 35°66 32°82 33°78 























Mean ...| 34°59 42°48 39°01 37°05 37°65 
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The excess of births over deaths has not shown a steady increase 
year by year, but has fluctuated somewhat, as will be seen from 
the succeeding table. In the whole Colony, during the nineteen 
years from 1871 to 1889, the least excess was 11,757 in 1875, the 
highest being 24,117 in the year 1888. In the city of Sydney 
the least excess was in 1875, viz., 489; the highest in 1887, when 
the number reached 1,835. The suburbs show a more progressive 
uniformity than the city. The least excess of births over deaths 
also occurred in 1875, when it was 1,261; the greatest excess was 
6,039, being, as in the case of the city, in the year 1887. In 
the country districts the number ranged from 9,913, in 1876, to 
16,668, in 1888. 


Excess of Births over Deaths in New South Wales. 
































| Metropolis. : 
Year, City 5 . : Semel Renae 
of Sydney. | Suburbs. Total. 
1871 1,397 17 0 be a ee Fo es) 10,621 | 13,736 
1872 1,069 1,521 | 2,590 10,192 12,782 
1873 1,265 1,766 | 3,031 10,802 | 13,833 
1874 1,044 1,588 2.632 10,894 13,526 
1875 489 1,261 1,750 10,007 11,757 
1876 819 1,373 2,192 9,913 | 12,105 
1877 1,399 1,925 3,324 10,658 13,982 
1878 1,163 2,023 3,186 11,379 14,565 
1879 1,448 2,499 3,947 12,786 16,733 
1880 995 2,439 3,434 13,497 16,931 
1881 1,495 3,065 | 4,560 12,897 | 17,457 
1882 1,229 3,379 4,608 12,278 16,886 
1883 1,523 3,819 5,342 13,690 19,032 
1884 1,594 4,352 5,946 13,780 19,726 
1885 1,250 4,523 5,773 13,988 19,761 
1886 1,610 5,250 6,860 14,837 21,697 
1887 1,835 6,039 7,874 15,914 23,788 
1888 1,599 5,850 7,449 16,668 24,117 
1889 1,431 5,575 7,006 15,493 22,499 


ILLEGITIMATE BIRTHS. 





The net annual increase to the population by reason of the 
excess of births over deaths amounts to 2°27 per cent. for a period 
extending over nineteen years, that is going back to immediately 
before the census of 1871. The rates of increase to population 
from excess of births over deaths in all the Australasian Colonies 


for the same period are :— 

















Colony. Increase per cent. 
ING Zealand sereccccececscececscccessconsucnes Te ea eeetcias 2°96 
South eA UStrallavcrece coc cee cnc cassie veeneadececesmancerieceets 2°41 
New South Wales ............ Ce rrr rr TTT ee | DAWA 
ONnGOnSIANG ic ces sceeees nec cseCereceerenes Re eeaeaneeereee Dole 
Westerns UStLal asses rescatse ce enseecscacsece severance: | 1 tay | 
ViGCORIA erence tec cine heat cor cracees cen snccestecnccsaersncessers 1°68 
TAGMAaniBecncer enc ccnener ese Taree ein eaten sources er ses | 1°61 





Notwithstanding that the number of males born is considerably 
larger than that of females, the actual increase of population from 
the excess of births over deaths is, owing to the greater mortality 
amongst male children, greatly in favour of the females. During 
the nineteen years which closed with 1889, the number of females 
added to the community by excess of births exceeded the males 
by 25,087, or 16°73 per cent. 


ILLEGITIMACY. 


The number of illegitimate births in the city, suburbs, and 
couniry districts, will be found in the following table. Taking 
the whole period over which the tables extend, it will be seen that 
the percentage has increased throughout the Colony, notably in the 
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Net annual 
increase. 


Excess in favour 
of females. 


Illegitimacy 
increasing. 
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Illegitimacy 
in Sydney. 
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city and suburbs of Sydney, the increase in the country districts 
being very slight, as shown in the table of percentages on page 
449. As regards the city proper the increase in illegitimacy has 


been startling. 


Number of Illegitimate Births. 





Metropolis. 





Y Country New 
seas City Districts. South Wales. 
of Sydney. | Suburbs. | Total. 
1871 206 61 267 515 782 
1872 182 66 248 568 816 
1873 199 86 285 604 889 
1874 241 88 329 606 935 
1875 260 85 345 602 947 
1876 306 88 394 556 950 
1877 305 77 382 607 989 
1878 317 108 425 596 1,021 
1879 389 117 506 709 1,215 
1880 41] 150 561 665 1,226 
1881 425 167 592 671 1,263 
1882 440 161 601 660 1,261 
1883 439 237 676 642 1,318 
1884 527 259 786 709 1,495 
1885 529 316 845 767 1,612 
1886 533 372 905 782 1,687 
1887 496 377 873 838 laa 
1888 567 482 1,049 909 1,958 
1889 618 448 1,066 921 1,987 





Dividing the years 1871 to 1889 into quinquennial periods, the 
average number of children born out of wedlock, compared with 
the total births, and with the legitimate children born during 


each period, was for the city of Sydney :— 








; , : Per cent. of 
Quinquennial Period. legitimate births, 


Per cent. of 
total births. 








1871-75 7°13 7°70 
1876-80 9°75 10°92 
1881-85 12°23 13°96 


1886-89 14°84 17°42 











ILLEGITIMACY. 





The bare statement of these figures is a serious reflection upon pegitimate 
births. 


the morals of the community. That during the past four years 
one child in every seven should have been born with the brand 
of illegitimacy is a startling revelation with regard to social 
morality. It is also a matter of State concern, as a very large 
percentage of these unfortunate children become a burden to the 
country from their birth, and it is from such that the pauper 
population of the Colony is largely recruited. Happily, as regards 


the city, the case is not so bad as it appears from the table. Nota 
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few of the women whose children are born out of wedlock in the Cause of excess 


extent does not appear ; possibly the smaller proportion of illegiti- 
mate births noticeable in the country districts is due to the fact that 
women who have fallen come to Sydney to hide their shame. The 
records of accouchements at the Benevolent Asylum certainly give 
colour to this supposition, for out of the large number of unmarried 
women whose confinements took place in that institution it is 
only reasonable to suppose that the suburbs and country contri- 


buted a large quota. 






































Year. Ne Ligeiy Married. |Unmarried} Year. Ae Married. |Unmarried 
1865 129 50 19 1878 160 38 122 
1866 129 51 78 1879 203 45 158 
1867 121 tt its 1880 233 51 182 
1868 102 46 56 1881 225 50 175 
1869 112 40 1p 1882 237 45 192 
1870 95 29 66 1883 210 33 1 ea 
1871 117 54 63 1884 305 84 221 
1872 102 37 65 1885 262 55 207 
1873 107 27 80 1886 300 71 229 
1874 126 36 90 1887 257 76 181 
1875 113 30 83 1888 281 70 211 
1876 156 38 118 1889 "252 48 204 
1877 169 41 128 


° ° : of illegitimacy 
city really belong to the suburbs or country districts, but to what in the city. 
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Hlegitimacy in Taking the city and suburbs of Sydney together, the rates of 
1e€ Clby anc z eyes e A - 2 = 
suburbs. illegitimacy during the five-year periods since 1871, are :— 











Per cent. of 





Quinquennial Period. Per cent. of total births. Legitimate births. 
1871-75 5'11 5°41 
1876-80 6°21 6°65 
1881-85 6°60 7 ‘07 
1886-89 7°26 7°83 


The rates are much more favourable than those of the city taken 
separately, and perhaps represent the true state of affairs as regards 
illegitimacy more accurately than the table already given. 


Dividing the illegitimate births of the whole Colony into the 
same periods as given for the city, their proportions, as compared 
with the total births, and with legitimate births, are :— 








Per cent. of 
Legitimate births. 


Quinquennial Period. Per cent. of total births. 


—_— —— 








1871-75 4°09 4°27 
1876-80 4°22 4°42 
1881-85 4°36 4°57 
1886-89 4°92 5'17 





Colony compares Taken as a whole, the Colony compares favourably with most 
favourably with 


other countries. other countries, though its rate as computed for ten years is 
higher than that of any other of the Colonies, with the exception 
of Victoria. 


Percentage of Illegitimate Births to Total Births in the 
Australasian Colonies and United Kingdom. 


Illegitimate 


Illegitimate 
births per cent. 


Country. irths per cent. 








{ 
Country. | b 


New South Wales ...... 4°61 LaSMANIAt cee 4°05 
WACLOTIAN ce renee 4°71 New Zealand ......... 2°95 
Queensland. ....s...seccs- 4°14 England and Wales.. 4°78 
South Australia ........ 2°35 ireland. ee 2°65 
Western Australia ...... 4°24 SCOULANGE tate 8°30 








Of the total number of children born in Australasia during the 
last ten years 4:05 per cent. were illegitimate. 





ILLEGITIMACY. 








The following figures, taken from Mulhall’s Dictionary of 
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Statistics, show the percentage of illegitimate births in various Fereisn States 


countries :— 
Percentage of [legitimate Births. 


Denmark s.wcucccseeertn rte. iY hy Pala cere cetise sce hee ceeanees 55 
NWOdON On cr onwenssassen eines 10:2 POLU Caller uenarecnrenectiseens 5°5 
NORWAY serie cucnecesen sete 8°5 Canadair. ceescseceats ues eee es 5'0 
GOrmany.chc scence eee eee 8°4 Switzerland ocvcccscsse creer eces 4°6 
WTANCG As caercrsccecacceteonmene ss 72 Hiollandven rer scetscestorecscnans 3°5 
Belowmmiay aera eres tenes. 7°0 RRUSSIAoresritec roe cisne reece terse 3°1 
United Statess.<i5,csccsscse 15: 70 Greece crn cescre et teaetentes ts 1°6 
LUALY Wecesvnn siccc caeecer cece es 6'8 


The rate of illegitimate births in Austria was 12°9 per cent., a 
ratio much larger than that of any country included in the above 
table, the excessive number of children born out of wedlock being 
occasioned by the extraordinary laws formerly enforced by the 
government of the Austrian Empire, regulating the age before 
which a man was incapable of contracting a legal marriage. 

The rates for all these colonies are smaller than those of 
England and Scotland, but illegitimacy is increasing here, while 
it is decreasing in the United Kingdom. 


Illegitimate Births—Percentage to Total Births in 
New South Wales. 





























Metropolis. e F | rete 
£ | NewS 
yea, | aha | Nei 
srduey. Suburbs. Total. 
1871 6°91 2°34 4°78 3°53 3°88 
1872 6°32 2°10 4°66 3°80 4°02 
1873 6°49 3°11 4°89 3°86 4°14 
1874 7°72 3°15 5°56 3°72 4:21 
1875 | 8°22 2°92 5'68 3°65 4°20 
1876 | 9 24. 2°87 6°19 3°28 4°07 
1877 8°97 DIS Hf o°79 3°52 4°14 
1878 9°09 2°93 5°94 3°28 4°03 
1879 10°47 282 6°44 3°72 4°51 
1880 11°00 3°25 6°71 3°36 4°35 
1881 | 11°36 3°23 6°64 3°34 4°36 
1882 | 11-72 2°74 6°24 3°28 4°24 
1883 | 11°68 3°62 6°59 3°05 4°21 
1884 12°76 3°34 6°62 3°21 4°40 
1885 13°61 3°77 6°89 3°37 4°60 
1886 | 13°90 4°00 6°89 3°38 4°65 
1887 | 13°13 3°91 6°50 3°52 4°59 
1888 | 15°07 4°85 7°65 3°66 5°08 
1889 17°41 4°57 7°99 3°84 0°33 
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Percentage of 
illegitimacy to 
total births, 
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TWINS AND TRIPLETS. 
Triplets and : . . 
Twins. During the year 1889 there was one case of triplets, which 
occurred at Waverley, a suburb of Sydney. Twins numbered 329 
cases, comprising 358 males and 298 females, in all 656 children, 
two others being still-born. There were 14 cases of illegitimate 
twins. The number of children born as triplets-and twins forms 


1°8 per cent. of the total births. 

















































































































Triplets. Twins. 
District. 
Shee 8 F. Total ce ee At F. Total. 
Sydney...| ...... pieces tate | irae cceme lfueeaaeer 22 28 15 43* 
Suburbs.. ] Ye 1 5) lll Py O47 aie eel 
Country scien | ance ee iererecoue| econ: 196 203 189 392 
1 2 1 3 329 358 298 | 656 
Twins and Triplets born in New South Wales. 
| Triplets. Twins. 
Year. —_ - 
No. of No. of = 7 
pee | M | F Totals |) osc, |) aM F. | Total. 
| 
18800 eens cee. een eer 924| 230) 218| 448 
188] 4 8 | 4 12 224 219 297 446+ 
LBG2 i Fill eveccne ees eee icarecos ocean leoniateac 213 lid 208 425* 
1883 2 3 3 6 287 VA | 297 57 
1884 4 6 | 6 12 288 277 295 5727 
1885 2 5 | 1 6 306 305 307 612 
1886 | eee | 3 3 330 284 Sis 657§ 
1887 1 el eeeerc 3 310 294. 325 619* 
1888 1 ] 2 3 363 371 355 726 
1889 1 2 1 3 329 358 298 656+ 
16 28 20 48 | 2,874 | 2,832 | 2,908 | 5,785 
* One still-born. + Two still-born. § Three still-born. t Four still-born. 


As stated in the foregoing table there were 2,874 cases of 
twins and 16 cases of triplets during the ten years 1880-89. 
The total number of confinements recorded in this period was 


DEATH-RATES OF AUSTRALASIA. 
333,571. It follows, therefore, that one mother in every 116 gave 
birth to twins, and one mother in every 20,848 was delivered of 


three children at a birth. 


DEAT IIS, 

The number of deaths occurring in the Colony during the last 
nineteen years averages annually 16°19 for males, and 13°78 for 
females, per thousand persons, or 15:10 for the whole population. 
Compared with the death-rates of other countries, especially those 
of the Old World, this rate is remarkably low. Yet, as will pre- 
sently appear, it is higher than might be anticipated from the 
peculiarly healthy climatic conditions which pertain to New South 
Wales. 


The mean decennial death-rate of the Australasian Colonies 
from 1880 to 1889 varies from 10°56 per thousand, in New 
Zealand, to 16°94, in Queensland, and averages 14°31, to which 
the New South Wales rate is the nearest approach. Five colonies 
are over the mean rate :—Queensland, with 16°94; Western 
Australia, 16°76; Tasmania, 15:25; Victoria, 15:13; and New 
South Wales, 14:79 per thousand, while only two are lower,— 
South Australia, 13°74 ; and New Zealand, 10°56 per thousand. 


Mean Death-rate of the Australasian Colonies. 

















New : - 
: A Queens- South Western A New 
Dal’. Q } Tie “ia. v A f ‘asme 
Year ores Victor land. Australia.| Australia. Tasmania. Zealand. 
eo . 

















1880 15°48 13°70 14°08 14°79 13°24 | 16:12 11°46 
1881 15°17 14°16 14°93 13°90 13°80 14°77 11°13 
1882 16°12 15°32 17°99 14°84 14°16 15°79 11°19 
1883 14°68 14°28 18°82 14°55 17°93 17°06 11°45 
1884. 16°14 14°46 22°97 15°24 21°87 | 15°50 10°39 
1885 16°41 14°98 19°72 12°28 17°60 15°40 10°61 
1886 14°88 15°15 16°77 13°38 21°56 14°58 10°54 
1887 13°15 15°69 14°56 rll 17°11 15°45 10°17 
1888 13°54 15°31 14°66 12°02 15°90 14°11 9°43 
1889 13°40 17°56 15°44 11°07 14°24 | 14°10 9°40 


Mean.. ... 14-79 | 15:13 | 1694 | 13°74 16-76 15°25 














10°56 
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The numbers of deaths registered in each of the Colonies during 
the years 1876 to 1889 are here given :— 
Deaths in each Colony of Australasia. 





——__— 





























| 
Year. |NSy ica | Victoria. | Queene | bomen, | Avctralia Tasmania, Fo 
1876| 11,193 | 13,561 | 3,467] 3,550 383 | 1,733! 4,904 
1377| 9,869 | 12.776! 3,373 | 3,235 433 | 2040) 4.685 
1878| 10,768| 12.702) 4220] 3,749 394} 1.700] 4,645 
1879] 10,200 | 12,120) 3,207] 3,580 411 | 1,688| 5,583 
1880| 11,231 | 11,652 3,017 | 3,912 382 | 1,832] 5,437 
1881| 11.536 | 12)302 3.320| 4,012 412! 1.733! 5,491 
1882| 12,816) 13.634) 4,274! 4,393 430 | 1,906! 5,701 
iss3' 12,249} 13,006! 5,041! 4.435! 560| 2,122! 6,061 
1984| 14,220] 13,505! 6,861| 4,788; 707] 1,990| 5,740 
1885| 15,282 | 14.364! 6,235] 3,970 600 | 2036} 6,081 
1886| 14,587 | 14,952 | 5,575 | 4,234 806 | 1,976| . 6,135 
1887; 13.448 | 16,005 | 5,166 | 3,944 “02! 2161| 6,137 
1888} 14,408 | 16,287! 5,529| 3,759 673 | 2,036 | 5,708 
1889| 14,796 | 19,392} 6,132] 3,501 611 | 2,098] 5,772 











The death-rate of males averages in this Colony 16°19 per thou- 
sand, or more than one-sixth higher than that of females. The 
deaths of both sexes will be seen below :— 

Deaths, and Death-rate of New South Wales. 















































| ‘Death Rate per 1,000 of mean population. 

Year. Males. | ee ales. | Total. | ar ee ; 
I | | Males. | Females. Total. 
1871 3,882 »029 6,407 13°98 10°95 12°61 
1872 4,442 3 026 | 7,468 15°45 12°66 14°18 
1873 4,599 3,012 | 7,611 15°50 12°15 13°98 
1874 5,022 3,630 8,652 16°35 14°11 15°33 
1875 6,245 4,526 LOT 19°64 16°97 18°42 
1876 6,508 4,685 | 11,193 19°82 16°98 18°52 
1877 5,877 3. 992 9,869 17-19 13°91 15°69 
1878 6,284 4,479 | 10,763 17°55 14°94. 16°36 
1879 6,082 4, 118 | 10,200 16°16 13°10 14°77 
1880 6,658 4,503 11,231 16°76 13°94 15°48 
1881 6,753 4,783 | 11,536 16°23 13°90 15°17 
1882 7,996 5,220 12,816 17°46 14°51 16°12 
1883 7,116 5,133 | 12,249 15°58 13°59 14 68 
1884 8,325 | 5,895 | 14,220 17°24 14°81 16'14 
1885 8,900 | 6,382 | 15,282 17°49 15°22 | 16°41 
1886 8,501 6,086 | 14,587 15°76 13°82 14°88 
1887 7,776 | 5,672 | 13,448 13°82 12°34 13°15 
1888 8,453 | 5,955 | 14,408 14°41 12°46 13°54 
1889 8,674 | 6,122 | 14,796 14°25 12°36 ! 13°40 
Mean for 19 years ............ 16°19 13°78 15°10 
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MORTALITY OF MALES. 
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The principal cause of the greater mortality amongst males is 
found in the nature of their occupations, with the accidents and 
exposure attendant thereon, This is especially marked in the 
country districts of the Colony, where deaths from accident are 
extremely numerous, especially among males. Besides this, the 
greater delicateness of male infants operates to increase the death- 
rate as compared with that of females. It has been shown else- 
where that the natural increment to the population by births is in 
the proportion of 104:8! males to 100 females ; but, from the 
causes alluded to, the net increase of population by excess of 
births over deaths is largely in favour of females. For the five 
years, 1885-9, this excess averaged 14°35 per cent. annually. 

The excess of males in the community, with the consequent 
larger number of male deaths, makes the comparison appear more 
favourable to female lives than is actually the case. The following 
table has been computed on the assumption that the males and 
females in the community are equal in number, as they soon 
would be if it were not for the excess of males yearly added to the 
population by immigration. It would appear, however, from the 
table, that the extra proportion of males born does not counter- 


balance the extra number of male deaths. 


Male and Female Deaths. 
































| | Computed Rxccasat ; 
male deaths, Excess of 
- | Female if male and computed male over 
Year. | Male deaths. deaths. female popu-| me hal female 
| lation were faxes births. 
equal, eae 
1880 6,638 {| 4,593 | 5,523 | 930 686 
1881 6,753 | 4,783 | 5,585 802 789 
1882 7,596 D,220) 41) 6.276 1,058 472 
1883 7,116 | 5,188 | 5,884 7ol 747 
1884. 8,325 5,895 | 6,863 968 SSS 
1885 8,900 6,382 | 7,296 914 $35 
1886 §,501 6,086 | 6,941 $55 1,116 
1887 fiat he 5,672 | 6,354 682 | 566 
1888 8,453 5,995 | 6,885 930 707 
1889 8,674 6,122 | 7,058 936 | 1,375 
Motaldortenyearsianccs..-sc sree eesee 8,826 | 8,181 
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The season of the year in which deaths are most numerous is 
the quarter ending March, but the number of deaths in the 
December quarter is nearly as great, and for some years has 
exceeded that of the first quarter. The deaths in 1889, while 
slightly more numerous than in 1888, when compared with the 
population present a lower death-rate than is shown for any year 
since 1871 with the exception of 1887. Taking the last ten years 


the deaths during each quarter of the year were :— 


Deaths during each Quarter of the Year. 








Year. 31 March. 30 June. 30 September. 31 December. 
1880 2,677 2,621 2,571 3,362 
1881 3,169 2,825 2,608 2,934. 
1882 3,485 3,290 2,911 3,130 
1883 3,125 3,081 2,790 3,253 
1884 3,699 3,602 3, 126 3,793 
1885 3,924 3,700 3,586 4,022 
1886 3,718 3,720 3,320 3,829 
1887 3,980 3,362 2,805 3,301 
1888 3,624 3,595 3,387 3,802 
1889 4,101 3,728 3,158 3,809 


It has been already pointed out that in regard to its death-rate 
the Colony compares very favourably with the older countries of 
the world. Taken over a decennial period (1879-88), the average 
deaths per thousand of mean population in the United Kingdom 
and several of the leading EKuropean countries, are :— 





United Kingdom ............ 19°21 USUI Bien career nrscie es inconess 29°80 
England and Wales ...... 19°35 Phun gary esis. ei st cenens 33°77 
SOOUANG ie occ.sesecce. eee 19°24 J Kes UY (s Mee nner cncrnce ocr 21°48 
TaN case estes nore 18°40 Belvigmi cone een 20°76 

IE TANCOh cosa ce cco eared ces 22°26 Denmantccnesesc ess cases 18°86 

SDBMIGine tarrernek ese ores: 31°06 NORWAY or, cree esconse tenes 16°50 

Switwerland’ 2......¢0<0.s0cn ss 21°14 SWedansec nescence. 17°34 

DCAM YS cn casenccecucrss ess: Sound 27°86 - 

Germanys rons. se2 soeeses uae 25°45 AVETALO sas accs nen 25°00 

UBM Tce cic cutis eseet 24°95 


Contrast this with the mean decennial rates (1880-89) in the 
Colonies :— 





New South Wales...... .... . 14°79 PAaSIMANIRie ses ecco ee 15°25 
ViCtORiA= ccc corccniednccs ones 15°13 New Zealand veies.sscsetsenes 10°56 
Queensland ciccccses cece ees 16°94 _ 

South Australia............... 13°74 Average, Australasia .. 14°31 


Western Australia ......... 16°76 
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There are many causes operating to increase the European rate, Death-rate 
which have not yet affected the colonies. Chief amongst these eeintien 
are the scourges of small-pox and cholera. It is not, therefore, eee 
surprising that even the healthiest country of Europe should 
have a higher annual death-rate than any Colony of Australasia. 
Considering the favourable environments of the population in 
New South Wales, the matter for surprise is not that the 
difference is so great but that it is not greater. Apart from 
climatic conditions, which are most favourable here, the social 
condition of the great body of the people is far superior, and 
their occupations more healthful than in Europe ; and were it not 
for the pitiable loss of infant life, the death-rate of this Colony 
would not reach much more than half the European average. 

For the purpose of comparison, the obvious divisions of city, Mortality in the 
suburbs, and country districts suggest themselves, and the annual Sone one 
death-rate of each subdivision of the Colony for the years 1871-89 
is given in the subjoined table :— 





Deaths in New South Wales, per Thousand of Population. 






































Metropolis. 5 < Sa 
ountr ew South 
Year. aa City i — aan fe perce Wales. 
Sydney. | Suburbs. | Total. 
1871 20°67 14°46 17°92 10°63 12°61 
1872 23°03 14°15 19°03 1 AGS ye 14°18 
1873 22°37 14°63 18°83 P22 13°98 
1874 25°16 16°59 21°16 13312 be ass} 
1875 31°65 21°47 26°81 15°23 | 18°42 
1876 28°87 20°79 24°96 16°05 18°52 
1877 22°43 15°13 18°82 14°47 15°69 
1878 25°06 17:37 DA Vol ly | 14°44 16°36 
1879 23°47 15°83 19°51 | 12°83 14°77 
1880 | 27:26 19°17 22:97 | 12:34 15°48 
1881 21°52 17‘07 Loe 13°49 1D°17 
1882 Das Ka) 18°71 20°77 14:09 16°12 
1883 19°76 18°65 19°14 12°68 14°68 
1884 21°37 PATON’ 21°24 13°78 16°14 
1885 21°58 21°46 21°Sl 13°97 , 16°41 
1886 17°99 20°15 | 19°32 | 12°69 14°88 
1887 15°52 16°57 16:19. | 11°62 13°15 
1888 17°08 17°64 17°44 11°55 13°54 
1889 16°53 17°15 16°94 | 11°59 13°40 
Mean ...... 21°87 18°13 19°78 13°04 15°10 
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The death-rate for the whole Colony varied from 12°61 to 18°52, 
a range of 5:91 per thousand. In the city, however, the rate 
varied between 15:52 and 31°65, the range being 16:13 per 
thousand ; in the suburbs the lowest rate was 14:15, and the 
highest touched 21:47, giving a range of 7:32 per thousand. In 
the country districts 10°63 was the lowest rate in the nineteen 


years, and 16-05 the highest, 5-42 being the range. 


Maximum, Minimum, and Mean Death-rate. 











| Per 1,000 of mean population. 








Districts. | 
Maximum, | Minimum. Mean. 
City Ol Sydney, nesccceenesececeene ee 31°65 15°52 21°87 
UDUrbe ere ae ocean nee 21°47 14°15 18°13 
Metropolis (Sydney and Suburbs) 26°81 16°19 19°78 
Country, Districts ...............0.5 6 16°05 10°63 13°04 
New South Wales ..............00.0008 18°52 12°61 15°10 
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Taking the deaths of persons over 5 years of age, the rates 
for the metropolitan district and the country are not only more 
favourable but more equal. 


Death-rates of Persons over Five Years of Age. 




















Per 1,000 of mean population. 
Districts. 

Maximum. | Minimum. Mean. 
Citycol Sydney nec teeta Ba ed O70 10°25 14°51 
SODUPDS wwe costes ceemeeee tetas | 11°46 7°64 9°75 
Metropolis (Sydney and Suburbs) 15°51 9°98 11°86 
Country Districts: 3......c0.e eee ke Su Gea 1397 9°29 
New South Wales ...... ..........5.6 | 12°78 8°70 10°08 





The city maximum rate was in 1876, and is the disturbing 
element in the whole series, otherwise the death-rates are particu- 
larly favourable for these ages. Turning to deaths under 5 years, 
which may be generally termed the ages of infantile life, the chief 
factor of the excessive death-rate of the city and suburbs will be 
found, 


MORTALITY OF METROPOLIS. 





Death-rates of C 


Districts, 


City of Sydney ..... seen aeeoe 
SU DUDS ace mses amssecusee. 





Metropolis (Sydney and 
SUDURDR)S cece ccr tcc e | 


Country Districts ............ | 


New South Wales............ | 





hildren under Five Years of Age. 


Per 1,000 of mean population. 








Maximum. Minimum. | Mean. 
105-64 5050 | 70°48 
86:99 4602 | 6814 
| 
93°32 404 GD 
40°37 2400 | 38°72 
53°64 | 92°56 43-77 











The lesson conveyed by the above table is a very striking one. 


The minimum death-rate of infants in the Metropolis exceeded 


the maximum rate of the country by 36 per cent., and the mean 


rate of the country was not half the metropolitan. 


That the 


most favourable rates in the city and suburbs should each be less 


than the metropolitan is explained by the fact that the minimun 


rates in both divisions did not occur in the same year. 


When the circumstances of life in the country districts are 


considered, the distance sick persons are removed trom the com- 


forts, and even the necessaries, which sickness demands, the full 


meaning of the low rate, both for adults and children, will best be 
understood. No more potent argument could be advanced as to 


the natural salubrity of the Colony than the statement of the 


death-rates, as recorded 


All satisfaction, however, in regard to the low death-rate is 
contined to the country districts. 
suburbs are concerned, there is no cause for congratulation ; on 
the contrary, the rate at which children of tender years drop into 
the grave forms a pathetic commentary on the civilization of the 
Colony. Taking the whole period embraced in the table, the 
death-rates of children under 5 years were 70 per thousand in the 


outside the walls of the metropolis. 


As far as Sydney and its 


Death-rate of 
children lowest 
in the country. 


ct 
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city, and 68 per thousand in the suburbs. During the ten 
years, 1871 to 1880, the suburbs could boast a death-rate of one- 
third less than the city ; the rates then gradually approached an 
equality, but since 1885 the suburban has been the higher of the 
Comparison of two, The following quinquennial table has been compiled in 


quinquennial 
periods, order to illustrate the gradual change which has occurred since 


1871 :— 
Death-rate of New South Wales in Quinquennial Periods per 


thousand of population. 





Metropolis. 
Quinquennial Country New 
records, City Districts, | South Wales. 
of Sydney. | Suburbs. | Total. 
All ages. 

1871-75 24°69 16°46 20°91 12°77 14°99 
1876-80 25°41 17°63 21°46 13°96 16°10 
1881-85 21°49 19°62 20°43 13°61 15°73 
1886-59 16°78 17°81 17°44 11°85 13°72 

Over 5 years. 
1871-75 15°94 8°87 12°72 9°25 10°21 
1876-80 16°82 8°97 12°82 9°86 10°73 
1881-85 14°76 10°43 12°32 9°63 10-48 
1886-89 11°03 9°94 10°34 8°48 9°11 

Inder 5 years, 

1871-75 75°45 56°35 66°28 30°55 39°78 
1876-80 80°52 74°43 77°45 | 35°80 46°36 
1881-85 67°77 77°28 73°39 35°99 46°63 
1886-89 08°51 62°96 61°57 | 31°91 41°62 





Improvement in A remarkable improvement may be noticed in the death-rate of 
a the city, both for ages over and under 5 years. In the country, 
during the second quinquennial period, the rate showed an increase, 
particularly amongst infant lives; but the third period is marked 
by a slight recovery, which is quite eclipsed by the striking 
decline in the death-rates of 1886-89. As regards the suburbs 
the signs are not so assuring, for although a considerable improve- 
ment is manifest in 1886-89, the previous five years are much 
higher than in the two preceding quinquennial periods; and 
during the last four years the death-rates of persons under 
five years were considerably higher than in the city or the 
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country. The following tables show the mortality in the city 
and suburbs of Sydney and in the country districts from 
1871 to 1889. In the first will be found the actual number of 
deaths, and in the second the proportion of children under five 
years, and of persons over that age, who died, as compared with 
the whole population :— 
Deaths in New South Wales, 1871-89. Deaths of 


persons under 
and over 5 years. 












































Children under 5 years. Persons over 5 years. 
Year. , | —— - 

City. Suburbs. Country, N.S.W. | City. |Suburbs.|Country. N.S.W. 
is71_ «| «-743:| 4s7 | 3,475 | 2,705] s40| 396 | 2,466 3,702 
1872 g15 | 503 | 1,885 | 3,203] 995| 412 2,858 | 4,265 
1873 719 | 510 | 1,695 | 2,924 | 1,081 | 487 | 3,119 | 4,687 
1874 929 | 672 | 2,1€7 | 3,768] 1,148 | 527 | 3,209 | 4,884 
1875 1,264 | 913 | 2,781 | 4,958 | 1,409 | 734 | 3,670 | 5,813 
1876 | 1,024| 917 | 2,730 | 4,671 | 1,467 | 768 4,287 | 6,522 
1877 815 | 723 | 2,755 | 4,293] 1,185 | 598 | 3,793 | 5,576 
1878 | 1,022 | 920 | 2,942 | 4,884] 1,299| 731 "3,849 | 5,879 
i879 | 9899] 902| 2,568 | 4,369 | 1,367 746 | 3,718 | 5,831 
1880 | 1,293 | 1,276 | 2,341 | 4,910 } 1,447 | 904 | 3,970 | 6,321 
1881 s48 | 1,147 | 2,894 | 4,889 | 1,398 | 959 | 4,290 | 6,647 
1882 990 | 1,355 | 3,107 | 5,452 | 1,535 | 1,142 | 4,687 | 7,364 
1883 940 | 1,455 | 2,909 | 5,804 | 1,293 | 1,260 4,392 | 6,945 
1884 | 1,053 | 1,838 | 3,387 | 6,228 | 1,482 | 1,558 | 4,957 | 7,992 
iss5 _—'| 1,043 | 2,091 | 3,478 | 6,612 | 1,593 | 1,766 | 5,311 | 8,670 
1886 919 | 2,150 | 3,225 | 6,294 | 1,305 | 1,895 | 5,093 | 8,293 
1887 770 | 1,828 ) 3,022 | 5,620 | 1,172 | 1,776 | 4,880 | 7,828 
1888 913 | 2,122 | 3,172 | 6,207 | 1,250 | 1,973 | 4,978 | 8,201 





1889 961 | 2,278 | 3,284 | 6,523 | 1,158 | 1,941 | 5,174 | 8,273 
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Death-rate in New South Wales under and over Five Years 
of age per Thousand of Mean Population. 





Children under 5 




















Year, | 

| City. 
1871 65°35 
1872 69°26 | 
1873 59°91 | 
1874 76°51 
1875 105°64 
1876 86°55 | 
1877 67°42 
1878 §2°08 
1879 69°34 
1880 95°30 
1881 61°79 
1se2 | 70-27 | 
1883 65°32 
1884 71°49 
1885 69°59 
1886 60°91 
1887 50°50 
1888 59°27 
1889 63°42 
Nrcar 70:48 








D years. 


Persons over 5 years. 








47°57 
46°95 
46°02 
59°18 
80°35 
80°71 
61°56 


73°91 


67°13 
86°99 
71°00 
74°93 




















= —- ~ 
Suburbs. |Country. | N.S.W. 


24-00 | 32°56 
29°58 | 37°16 
25-84 | 32-97 
8207 | 41°37 
40°37 | 53-64 
38:52 | 49-66 
37°83 | 44-41 
39°77 | 49°39 
33°88 | 42°75 
3162 | 45:83 
35-21 | 43-63 
36°66 | 46°61 
33°12 | 43°46 
36-08 | 48-92 
37°S4 | 49°86 
| 3408 | 45-42 
| 30:82 | 38-66 
31°33 | 40-92 
31:56 | 41°68 
| 33-72 | 43-77. 





City. 


12°87 
14°89 


15°79 | 


16°30 


19-43 | 
19°70 | 


15°38 
16°20 
16°35 
16°61 
15°42 
16°38 
13°11 
14°26 
14°86 
12°02 


10°67 


Pic24 
10°25 


14°51 





bo io) 
to Cr 


co eo mm 


a 
to 


S94 
9°90 
10°02 





LON 


y29) 


1 be 
11°46 
11°01 
9°58 
10°01 
9°30 





9°75 


. Country. Counts) NW. 
| 
| 
| 


to 


"44 
8 





‘ 
| 
10°35 
9°98 | 
9°71 
8°97 
9°07 
9°52 
10°00 
9°00 
9°68 
9°89 
9°08 
8°39 
$°24 
8°27 | 
9°29 | 








10°60 
10°86 
9°86 
8°92 
8°99 
8°73 


10°08 





The following table gives the number of children under 1 year 


dying in the city, suburbs and country ; and the number per 


thousand, as compared with the births. 


This latter approximately 


represents the proportion of children born who died within a year. 





Deaths of Children under One Year of Age. 














Metropolis. | | 





















































re ee] Country Districts. | New South Wales. 

| City of Sydney. Suburbs. | Total. 
Year. : : = eee) 7 - 

| Deaths Per 1,000 | Deaths Per 1,000 Deaths | Per 1,000 Deaths | Per 1,000 | Deaths Per 1,099 

| under 1. births. | under 1. births. under 1. births. under 1. births. | under 1. births. 

| | a | | 
1871 467 156°7 $18 | 1222 785 140°7 | 1,027 | 70°35 | 1,812 89-9 
1872 | 507 1761 339 | 1391 | 846 159:2° | 15270 85-0 2116 104°4 
1873 | 487 158°8 341 123°4 828 142°1 1,157 74°0 1,985 92°5 
1874 | 588 188°4 403 | 144°6 | 991 167°7 1,437 §8°3 2,428 | 109°4 
1875 | 613 193°8 461 158°5 1,074 176°9 62) 9S°4 2,695 | 119°6 
1876 | 561 169°4 521 | 170°3 1,082 169°9 1,547 91°3 2.629 | 1128 
1877 ' 962 165°3 476 146°6 | 1,038 | 1562 1,747 101°5 2189 | 116°7 
1878 650 186°5 591 | 160°8 | 1,241 | 173°4 1,885 103°7 3,126 123°4 
1879 612 164°7 594 143°2 L206 ee Loos4 | 1.GS80 88°0 | 2,886 107°1 
1880 785 210°1 821 sie 1,605 1922 | 1,594 80°4 | 3,200 113°6 
1881 608 162°5 836 1616 | 1,444 162°0 | 1,897 94°4 3,341 115°2 
1882 7137 196°3 1,028 17499 | 1,765 | 1833 | 2,132 106°2 3,897 PS leZ 
1883 668 Wiles: | 1,012 154°8 1,680 | 1632 | 1,910 99°9 3,590 114°7 
1884 769 | 186:°2 1,272 164°2 | 2,O0t1 | I171°9 | 2,244 1016 | 4,285 126 °2 
1885 780 200°7 1,512 180°4 2,292 185°8 | 2,304 101°1 4,596 | es 3 i) | 
1886 | 702 | 183'l | 1,573 169:275 1) 22275 LS 2s sale OOO 101°9 4,635 | af pF | 
1887 573 Rs yA ei ly 136°6 | 1,890 140°8 2,055 86'3 3,945 105°9 
1888 640 170'1 | 1,444 145°2 2,084 152°0 | ZalS7 88°1 4,271 110°9 
1889 706 «| «1989 1,595 162°8 | 2,301 i245) 2371 99-0 4,672 125:3 

DL CAN oe. ccccntcen| Pee | AUD AR | eae | SY G5 i renee LGD Sian keer es O27 Sie one 115°9 
| | 
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The experience of the United Kingdom shows that infant 
mortality is always higher in large towns than in the country 
districts. The experience of this Colony is somewhat similar. 
But, though the conditions of life in England are more favourable 
in the country districts than in the towns, the same is not neces- 
sarily the case here. In sparsely scattered communities, such as 
the country districts of this Colony mainly comprise, it is frequently 
impossible to obtain for children of tender years articles which in 
towns are considered, and rightly so; almost necessaries of life. 
Were it not, therefore, for the contagions which seem incidental 
to towns, the death-rate of children might naturally be expected 
to be, so far as this Colony is concerned, higher in the country 
than in the city. That such is not the case is evident from the 
foregoing table. Compared with the other colonies, and England 
and France, the rates of New South Wales, nevertheless, seem 
very favourable, as will be seen on reference to the following 
table, which gives the mean annual rates calculated for a period 


of ten years :— 


Death-rates of Children under One Year in the Australasian 


Colonies, England, and France. 











Deaths of children under 





Country. 1 year per 1,000 births. 

INGwipoutin: VWRIOR aceon cores. otenceeeeacocceshun cae nteee. 120:17 
ro ~ Sydney and suburbs.. .............., 168°61 

- re GOUNERY GIStLICtS 25.) a5 0c ss ccer noses 95°03 
VICUOTIO.ceee och Poe eenas sectors oat cea beascanena wees 126-00 
. Melbourne:and-suburos a... neeae eee 175'14 

53 country districts............... POE Eee 93°17 
Queensland 3.050 scree coc occa ee heeeoe ce aicwies Hance tee 126°90 
South Avstraliaiw ..cessciccscccvcccciecroneesvenecces ame meats. 123°76 
Wresthern Avatraliaien ccc coe huncce corse eens ceeseae eas 130°24 
Tasmania eure econ cae cerciee: OTR Teer ae 106°19 
WNaw: Zoalan dit rcncnc cous cate e nar eetn ee en Nehesnee res 88°84. 
Ming landi ands Wielesurcceccn ssc uer acces ise dees eccses 141°14 
m | 518 03) | EE ROE PoE Cr PET arr rte ACOey TCT | 151°78 


SOotland ...sscccrsccess TTT RPT CTO CETTE TERE TORT TEE | HbA 
UNGRY GG cps rere erence Cs ECT O Oe inne Reon Ue | 157°00 


DEATHS IN CITIES. 


The general salubrity of the Colony may be taken as well 
established, and if the deaths of Sydney and suburbs, especially 
amongst young children, were not relatively more numerous than 
for the rest of the Colony, New South Wales need not fear com- 


parison with any country. 


The high death-rates of Sydney certainly do not arise from 
natural causes. Seated on the hilly shores of Port Jackson, its 
Situation is all that could be desired, and the configuration of the 
ground on which it stands is especially adapted to the require- 
ments of a perfect drainage system. What Nature with lavish 
hand has bestowed, is, however, in danger of being destroyed or 
polluted ; for looking through the causes of death the conclusion 
is inevitable that no small part of the mortality of Sydney and its 
suburbs arises primarily, or indirectly, from diseases which sanitary 


precautions might avert. 


With the exception of Hobart and Wellington, there is not 
much difference in the mean annual death-rates of the capitals of 
the Australasian Colonies. The rates for a single year, however, 
do not present such uniformity, as will be seen by the following 
figures for 1889—Hobart, 20:2 ; Melbourne, 23:4 ; Perth, 19:9; 
Brisbane, 18°3 ; Sydney, 16:9; Adelaide, 15:4; and Wellington, 
12:6. Of course the suburbs of the various cities are included in 
these calculations. Compared with cities in other parts of the 


world the result is generally favourable to Australasia. 


Mean Death-rates of the chief Australasian, European, and 


American cities. 


Australasia. 
Hobartis ccc eee 23°9 IBrisbaneienc sesso 19°5 
Melbourne ... .......... seeees 20°7 AGOIBIOGs ee reed kk 
Oru Pec cccrs roc wes tes 20°0 Weellingtoniins:eeteeee 15°1 
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pares well with 
other capitals. 
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United Kingdom. 
Da blinGien vec sae teaieeecn terse 27° Shetiteldiencncncrenscre 21°6 
itverpool...--. es Regen 26°7 WOndony seen ners 21°1 
Gork cr y.cicessecsee Pouce weintets 26°1 Hainburghnc-se-ser 20°2 
Manchesterii.. .ccv.scsene- 0s 25°5 Birmingham) .,c..56 6.2. 19°8 
Glasgow, we tuen scence en aie 25°3 IROLtSIMOULO menses 19°7 
FP lymout neces cence seers 22°3 Bristol nnuccsceec neta 19°6 
INGWCASEIC ccaccares cous tea tet 21°8 srighton ......0. Reeearnres 19°0 
Continental Lurope. 
VERT Ger ooncssaeense eae one 38.3 DCUMC pecaw aceeacactunnes 25 °6 
Son Leverspurpeacnsceserecees 35°2 POriG- ci csaaneressves en » 245 
iBuda-=Pesthicre a... 5. ccnesse. 33°1 Amsterdam :, .¢.00s0.00s 24°3 
Prague..... Meads severe menicseeee 32°3 StocKhOlN «7.75. ccusce: 23°4 
RSVORIAUE eee cece wees een te: 31°2 Copenhagen .......... 23°0 
Munich ..... Mons atdersteiee ates 30°7 WViONICO Maan rece acne seanee 2277; 
Milan tare cnscoenracte mevenee a 29°] TPUASOIA te cena cious toes. 22°6 
TLOMO coer chee usen eae ccee tens 27°3 Rotterdam ..........5+-« 22 °6 
WACKNAeeec ere teiee seen cmre 26°9 Phe Hague ais.c..ssescr es 22 °4 
Cologne mare ee evcneecetene 26°2 Geneva yas cree 21°2 
MSOLDSIC scoriscaverenescestceasce 26°1 Christiania ......2..00000s 20°6 
Ram burgp esac orci. acca’ 25 °7 
America, 

NON Grea osccaresiacsed coenteee 27°9 BOVOUGOs tcsrenuenacrces ase: 21°5 
INGWr VOLKsiauteennecsniaeene 26 °2 iBALUIMOLO sae sie ees et 4 Ti | 
IBROOKLYHs. ere. c verse senoes: 25°6 San Francisco............ 20°7 
BOStOM uae ceeas crecee nieces oan 23°5 Philadelphia ............ 20°3 
New Orleans: <.3..-...<20055-0% 22°] SE LOUISi an creer tases. 19°3 


This list is fairly representative, and largely as the rate for 
Sydney is swollen by the deaths of children of tender years, whose 


lives are often needlessly sacrificed, the comparison is satisfactory. 


The following table shows the numbers of deaths at all Ages 


during the year 1889, distinguishing those which occurred in the 


City and suburbs of Sydney and in the country districts :;— 





Table showing the Deaths at all ages in Sy dney, Suburbs, and Country Districts, for the year ending 
31st December, 1889. 


















































































































































Heals eceae diet eee eee ered elect seellenese | eraleves | rerealiees | creel en | corals [eee 
a >! gd igigia|sieleleie}si a] &| 8) 8) 8/8) 8] 818) ele) sl ales] | 
» | P| PlPl> sl 8 /8/alsl/Ssisisisisi/sislieleisieleis| silgzise | 
2 S ielslsislflsizieis $| 2 eleis|si/sjslsisls|s/sleses| g 
alte leaaiilies | oni | alee | Seles alaleisi(sie|sls|s £/2£/8/8/s/ als ee & 
| [| i ie es eee 
Males— | | r | | | | 
Sydney ......... 377; 83] 27| 16] 12) 19] 17 is 42} 72! 70| 55) 73 S| 53) 40) 47/ 4 28| 25' 12) 6| 2) 11... 2) 1,200 
| | | | 
Suburbs......... 887| 195] 61] 41] 29 55] 40, 42) 61 . 85) | 75| 73, 85| 82| 71) o 58} 441 30) 15] 4) 4] ...) 3! 2,081 
| 
Country ......... 1,304) 247) 96) 54) 53 145/112 127/162/235199 201 bi a Ls etal 2271164 83 19 10, 7] 25) 5,193 
Total ...... 2,568 525|184/111 94219 109 187265 401 354/341 326 372 401 381 406 342 345 296 206 104] 251 15) 7| 30 8,674 
| | oy ees) oe es a 
Females— | | | | 
Sydney ......... 329} 80} 20} 9 8 7 i 35) 50 4 34] 31] 44) 35] 25) 31 35) 23, 20| 181 18] 5 J Pee telleeeoro 
| | 
Suburbs......... 708} 216) 61) 45 35 60 : 41] 66 a a fy 54 63 49 56 38 ie 45) 42) 29] 15] 6] ...| ... 1] 1,938 
Country ......... 1,067| 274) 98) 49} 42120) 73/101 125 137 113 109 $6 112 94 99 gauos Bene 80 40/12) 10, 2) 2) 3,265 
Total ...... 2,104] 570/179/103| 85 197|110'177/241 Sea San OO NE STATES ISe 151/178.183'176,122| 60, 20| 10 2| 4) 6,122 
Kj} 
Total, both sexes] 4,672) 1,095'363214/1 dik ws ka 510)587500)5671557 620 5281472 328164, 4 5| 251 9! 34/14,796 
| See 
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The number of persons of the age of 70 years and upwards who 
died during the year was 1,571, and of these 998 were males and 
573 females. The numbers in the city and suburbs of Sydney, 
and in the country districts, are given in the foregoing table. 
There were exactly 1,000 between the ages of 70 and 80 years, 
492 between 80 and 90 years, 70 between 90 and 100 years, and 9 
centenarians. Of these latter one male aged 100 died at Coota- 
mundra, two aged 101 and 104 at Adelong, one aged 102 at 
Raymond Terrace, one aged 106 at Wallsend, and two aged 102 
and 109 at Parramatta ; the other two being females, one of whom 
aged 100 died at Bungendore, near Queanbeyan, and the other 
aged 113 at Yass. The last-mentioned woman was born at Wey- 
mouth, England ; she was married in Sydney in 1808, the year of 
her arrival in the Colony. 

The next table gives the average age at death of all persons 
dying in the Colony during the last ten years, together with the 


average age of those who were over 5 years of age :— 
Average Age at Death, Males and Females, from 1880 to 1889. 


















































Males, Females. 
Year. ae 
All Ages. Over 5 years. All Ages. Over 5 years. 
1880 | 29°59 48°87 23°36 | 44°4] 
1881] 30°59 48°88 23°52 | 44°39 
1882 30°05 48°17 23°06 43°94 
1883 29: F 47°98 22°88 43°35 
1884. 28 46°50 22°53 re ‘OL 
1885 29° 6 47°49 22°56 ‘78 
1886 29°22 47°85 23°79 oe 84 
1887 29°33 46°95 24°31 | 44°53 
1888 29°44. 48°11 23°42 44°01 
1889 29°32 48°33 23°07 44°83 
Mean of 10 years a 29 ‘42 2 | 47°91 Se ae 3°25 44°00 


DEATH RATE AT VARIOUS AGES. 

The table which follows shows the estimated number of the 
people living at various divisions of age, the actual number of 
deaths of persons at these ages, and the rate of such deaths per 
1,000 living, during each of the last twelve years. 


DEATH RATE 


AT VARIOUS AGES. 


N.S.W.—Death-rate at different Age-groups. 






























































































































































1878. | 1879. 1880. 
“oe : sa). | 162 
Age-group. ZS pe Zz = 7, S = 
Q is : 8 i ; Sra O2 .° O-5° 
-SP| 2 /Sh| .sP| 2 |Sf| .s¥| € | Soe 
Sae | S$ | ee | Sane] § | RE | SLe!] 8 | gb 
=| oye) Q a4 = Oe fe ao | | oO = Q | (eX orm 
eee a 
(Males ..| 49,977 | 2,539 | 50°80 | 51,657 | 2,342 | 45°34 | 54,146 | 2,678 | 49°46 
n & 4 5] ’ ’ | 
Under 5 years { Females} 487890 | 2/345 | 47-96 | 50,534 | 2.027 | 40-11 | 527968 | 2232 | 42°14 
515 § Males ..| 83,879 | 344] 4°12] 87,787] 272! 3:10] 92,274] 276] 2°99 
dct ( Females} 80,108 264} 3°30.| 84,3844 239 | 2°83 | 88,655 224 | 2°53 
15—G0 Males ..| 206,892 | 2,169 | 10°48 | 218,165 | 2,172 | 9°95 | 230,061 | 2,247 | 9°77 
ey Females} 159,487 | 1,306 | 8°19 | 167,585 | 1,244 | 7°36 | 175,407 | 1,482 | 8°22 
60 years and ¢ Males ..| 17,729 | 1,232 | 69°48 | 18,666 | 1,296 | 69°43 | 19,620 | 1,487 | 73°24 
upwards .. ¢ Females} 11,335 564 | 49° 76 | 11,935 608 | 50°95 | 12,545 705 | 56°20 
Totaleecce ce 657,797 |10,763| 16°36 90 | a00 078 690,673 |10,200 | 14°77 | 725,676 |11,231| 15°48 
1881. 5 1882. 1883. 
nae : | = 
Under 5 years { Males ..| 56,642 | 2,580 | 45°55 | 59,122 | 2,914 | 49°29 | 61,680 | 2,818 | 45-69 
nder o years) Females! 55,409 | 2,309 | 41°49 | 57,835 | 2,538 | 43°88 | 60,338 | 2,486 | 41°20 
515 { Males ../ 96,701} 226] 2°34/101,111| 314] 3°10 | 106,252] 313) 2°95 
a a EE a ( Females! 92,908) 226] 2°43] 97,146| 259] 2°67 | 102,087 288} 2°82 
15-—60 § Males ..| 242,204 | 2,538 | 10°48 | 253,396 | 2,762 | 10°92 266,135 | 2,521 | 9°47 
ey aris { Females} 182,717 | 1,536 | 8°40 | 190,905 | 1,675 | 8°77 | 200,758 | 1,611 8°03 
60 years and { Males ..| 20,562} 1,409 | 68°52 21,500 | 1,606 | 74°69 | 22.594 | 1,464 64°79 
upwards .. {Females} 13,147 712 | 54°16 | 18,746) 748 | 54°42) 14,444 748 51°78 
TOG jor siecle ete 760,201 |11,536| 15°17 | 794,761 |12,816| 16°12 | 834,288 |12,249 14°68 
1884. | 1885. | 1886. 
s ( Males . 64,375 | 8,360 52°19 | 67,386 | 3,519 | 52°49} 70,005 | 3,873 | 48°18 
Under 5 years) Females! 62,927 | 2,868 | 45 48 | 65,514 | 3,098 | 47-21 | 68,554 | 2,921 | 42°61 
aes Males ..| 112,411] 384] 3:-42/119,098| 406] 3°41|125,513| 329] 2°62 
5-15... Females| 108,001} 343| 3°18/114,428] 3884] 336]120,591] 275] 2°28 
5G ( Males ..| 282,102 | 8,050 | 10°85 | 800,093 | 8,219 | 10°73 317,232 | 3,167| 9°98 
15—60 ...... { Females) 211,846 | 1,862 | 8°79 | 223,246 | 2,031 | 9°10 | 284,204 | 1,967 | 8°40 
60 years and { Males ..| 23,902 | 1,531 | 64°05 | 25,325 | 1,756 | 69°34 | 26,688 | 1,632 | 61°15 
upwards .. { Females 15,282 | 822 | 53°59 | 16,191) 874] 5398! 17,063} 923 | 54°09 
Totaliticccssocces 880,846 14,220 16°14 | 930,931 |15,282} 16°41 | 979,940 |14,587| 14°88 
i887. | 1888. 1889. 
——_— a y 
Under 5 vears { Males ..] 73,520 | 2,982 | 40°56 | 76,934 | 3,353 | 43°45 | 79,486 3,482 | 43°81 
ender 0 years) Wemales| 71,834 | 2,638 | 36°72| 74,740 | 2,854 | 38°19| 77,014 | 3,041 | 39°49 
5-15 Males ../| 130,840} 385} 2°94] 136,145] 358] 2°63|141,339| 888] 2°74 
Peewee ister Females 125,709 | 812] 2°48] 130,807 | 3839] 2*b9 eh 307 | 2°26 
15—60 ( Males .. 330,497 | 2,909 | 8-80 844,531 | 3,039 | 8°82 | 357,825 | 8,050 | 8°52 
Deere neeiuehes . Females 244.435 | 1,887 | 7°51 | 253,715 | 1,703] 6°71 | 26 3.949 1.871} 7°11 
60 years and { Males ..; 27,820] 1,500 | 53-92] 28,949] 1,905 | 65-80 | 30,053 | 1,754 | 58°36 
upwards ..( Females} 17,787 | 885 | 49°75] 18,508} 857 | 46°30] 19,215] 903 | 47-00 


TOtAl ancien 














i 022,442 13,448 | 13° 15 1,064,329 14, 408 


13°54 1,103,970 14,796 | 13°40 
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Deaths from 
each cause. 


POPULATION AND VITAL STATISTICS. 


CAUSES OF DEATH. 

The system of classifying causes of death proposed by the 
late Dr. William Farr, F.R.S., in conjunction with Dr. Marc 
d’Espine, which was in vogue in the United Kingdom and in the 
colonies for over a quarter of a century, has within the last few 
years been abandoned in favour of one arranged by Dr. William 


Ogle, Dr. Farr’s successor at the General Register Office, London, 
upon the basis of a mode of classification determined upon by a 


joint committee appointed by the Royal College of Physicians, 
London ; and whilst this latter includes a few important devia- 
tions from the former, the changes on the whole are in the direc- 
tion of more extensive exemplification, so that the admirable 
system of Dr. Farr still forms the groundwork of the new classifi- 


cation. 


The number of deaths from each cause during the year 1889 are 
here given ; those for the metropolis and the country districts 
being recorded separately. For purposes of comparison the causes 
of death from 1882 to 1889, arranged in classes according to the 
new system, will be found in the table immediately following the 
death-roll for 1889. | 


Classification of Fatal Diseases in Sydney and Suburbs, and 
proportion per cent. of Deaths from each cause—1889. 





Under 5 Years. | Over 5 Years. 

















Propor- 
Class. Causes of Death. | ————_| Total. | tion per 
Male. |Female.| Male. |Female. cent. 
I. | Specific febrile, or zy- 
motic diseases ......... 422 | 411 | 173 | 195 |1,201 | 18°95 
II. | Parasitic diseases ...... 8 6 5 4. 23 36 
III. | Dietetic diseases ......... 56 50 40 25 bel 2°70 


IV. | Constitutional diseases.| 102 97 | 455; 321; 975) 15°38 
V. | Developmental diseases} 133 | 107 58 77 | 375 | 5:92 


VI. | Local diseases ............ 763 | 634} 801 | 659 |2,857 | 45°08 
Mia | Violence secs een 40 22 |; 209 53 | 324 5°11 

VIII. | Ill-defined and _ not 
specified causes......... 204 | 184 12 12 | 412} 6°50 


ee 
| | | 


All causes ..::..5.- 1,728 | 1,511 | 1,753 | 1,346 | 6,385 | 100°00 
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METROPOLIS. Classification of 
; ' ; ; Diseases— 
Class [.—Specific Febrile or Zymotic Diseases. Metropolis. 


Order 1. Miasmatic Diseases.—Measles, 4 ; scarlet fever, 24 ; influenza, 2 ; 
whooping-cough, 210; diphtheria, 188; simple and ill-defined fever, 3 ; 
typhoid, enteric fever, 209. 

Order 2. Diarrheal Diseases.—Cholera, 45; diarrhoea, 384; dysentery, 36. Zymotic 


diseases. 


Order 3. Malarial Discases.—Remittent fever, 4; ague, 1; beriberi, 1 ; 


Java fever, 2. 

Order 4. Zoogenous Diseases.—Splenic fever, 1. 

Order 5. Venereal Diseases.—Syphilis, 33; gonorrhcea, stricture of 
urethra, 2, 

Order 6. Septic Diseases.—Phagedeena, 1; erysipelas, 13; pyemia, sep- 


ticeemia, 21 ; puerperal fever, 17. 


Class I].—Parasitic Diseases. 


Thrush, 15 ; hydatid disease, 9 ; worms, 1. 


Olass IIT.—Dietetic Diseases. 


Starvation, want of breast milk, 105; scurvy, 1; intemperance—(a@) 
chronic alcoholism, 53; (6) delirium tremens, 11; (c) opium smoking, I. 


Class IV.—Constitutional Dascases, 


Rheumatic fever, rheumatism of heart, 16; rheumatism, 21; gout, 103 Constitutional 
rickets, 2; cancer, 158; tabes mesenterica, 98; tubercular meningitis (hydro- ee 
cephalus), 73; phthisis, 496 ; other forms of tuberculosis, scrofula, 56 ; pur- 
pura, hemorrhagic diathesis, 8; anemia, chlorosis, leucocythemia, 17 ; 
diabetes mellitus, 19 ; leprosy, 1. 


Class V.—Developmental Diseases. 
Premature birth, 181; atelectasis, 15; cyanosis, 21; spina bifida, 5; 
imperforate anus, 6; cleft palate, harelip, 4; other congenital defects, 10 ; 
old age, 133. 


Class VI.—Local Diseases. 


Order 1. Diseases of the Nervous System.—Inflammation of the brain or focal 
its membranes, 99; apoplexy, 133; softening of the brain, 16; hemiplegia, “'S*S°s: 
brain paralysis, 57; paralysis agitans, 4; insanity, general paralysis of the 
insane, 54; chorea, 1; epilepsy, 48; convulsions, 259; laryngismus stri- 
dulus, 6; idiopathic tetanus, 7; paraplegia, diseases of the spinal cord, 30; 
congestion of the brain, 19; brain diseases (undefined), 13. 
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Order 2. Diseases of the Organs of Special Sense.—Otitis, otorrheea, 


disease of the ear, 5; epistaxis, disease of the nose, 2. 


Order 3. Diseases of the Circulatory System.—Endocarditis, valvular 
disease, 85; pericarditis,7; hypertrophy of heart, 8; syncope, 26; aneurism, 
23; senile gangrene, 6; embolism, thrombosis, 12; phlebitis, 4; heart 
disease (undefined), 130. 

Order 4. Diseases of the Respiratory System.—Laryngitis, 16; croup, 
86; other diseases of larynx and trachea, 1; asthma, emphysema, 18 ; 
bronchitis, 297 ; pneumonia, 191; congestion of the lungs, 47; pleurisy, 
27; lung disease (undefined), 12. | 

Order 5. Diseases of the Digestive System.—Stomatitis, 10; dentition, 
146 ; sore throat, quinsy, 7; dyspepsia, 9; hematemesis, 6; meleena, 4; 
diseases of the stomach, 35; enteritis, 342; ulceration of intestines, 27 ; 
ileus, obstruction of intestine, 18; stricture or strangulation of intestine, 
5; intussusception, 2; hernia, 9; fistula, 1; peritonitis, 48; ascites, 6; 
gallstones, 5; cirrhosis of liver, 51; hepatitis, 24; jaundice, 21; other 
diseases of liver, 35; other diseases of the digestive system, 6. 

Order 6. Diseases of the Lymphatic System and Ductless Glands.— 
Diseases of lymphatic system, 3; Addison’s disease, 2. 


Order 7. Diseases of the Urinary System.—Acute nephritis, 32; Bright’s 
disease, 100; uremia, 22 ; suppression of urine, 3 ; calculus, 7 ; hematuria, 
1; diseases of bladder and of prostate, 18; kidney disease (undefined), 12. 


Order:8. Diseases of the Organs of Generation.—Ovarian disease, 6; 
diseases of uterus and vagina, 9; disorders of menstruation, 1; pelvic 
abscess, 3. 

Order 9. Diseases of Parturition.—Abortion, miscarriage, 9; puerperal 
mania, 1; puerperal convulsions, 11; placenta previa, flooding, 10; 


phlegmasia dolens, 1; other accidents of childbirth, 17. 


Order 10. Diseases of the Organs of Locomotion.—Caries, necrosis, 7 ; 
arthritis, ostitis, periostitis, 3; diseases of hip joint, 1. 


Order 11. Diseases of the Integumentary System.—Carbuncle, 8 ; 


phlegmon, cellulitis, 2; eczema, 7. 


Class V{I.—Violence. 

Order 1. Accident or Negligence.—Fractures and contusions, 133; 
gunshot wounds 5; cuts (tetanus), 3; burns, 17; scalds, 8; sunstroke, 6; 
poison, 12; drowning, 42; suffocation, 10; otherwise, 11 (chloroform, 2; 
shock after operation, 2; blood poisoning, 2; umbilical haemorrhage, 3 ; 


bite of dog, 1; and from swallowing a bone stud, 1). 
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Order 2. Homicide.—Murder, 18 (9 being of infants); manslaughter, 3. 


Order 3. Suicide.—By shooting, 6; by cutting throat, 8; by poison, 11 
(in 9 cases the poison was ‘‘ Rough on Rats”) ; by drowning, 2; by hang- 
ing, 4. 

Order 4. Hxecution.—Judicial hanging, 2. 


Order 5. Violent Deaths not classed.—Found drowned, 21; fractures, 
1; burns, 1 (open verdicts). 


Class VIII.—Ill-defined and not Specified Causes. 


Dropsy, 11; atrophy, debility, inanition, 382; tumour, 4; abscess, 2 ; 
hemorrhage, 2; other ill-defined and not specified causes, 11. 


MALES, 3.481 ;: FEMALES, 2,857. ToTat, 6,338. 
b] > D b] > > >] 


‘Classification of Fatal Diseases, and proportions per cent. of Deaths Classification 
: £ of diseases— 


from each cause in the Country Districts of New South Gountty 
Wales—1889. 














| Under 5 Years. | Over 5 Years. Pro- 
Class. Causes of Death. a ra (it — | Total. | portion 
Male. Female. Male. |Female.| Per. copk, 
I. | Specific febrile, or zy- 
motic diseases........ 361 | 341; 360 | 234 |1,296| 15°32 
II. | Parasitic diseases ....... ee ake ll 10 5 45 53 
III. | Dietetic diseases......... 16 13 81 8 118 1°40 
IV. | Constitutional diseases.| 91 | 101 | 531 | 320 | 1,043 | 12°38 
V. | Developmental diseases) 143 | 103 | 460} 196 | 902 10°67 
VI. | Local diseases............. | 806 | 715 |1,397 | 840 |3,758 | 44°43 
Vii Vilolenceien ce eas 74 53 | 552] 107) 786 9°29 
VIII. | Ill-defined and _ not' 
specified causes ...... 244 | 195 48 25 | 510 6°03 
All causes.........| 1,754 | 1,530 | 3,439 | 1,735 | 8,458 | 100°00 

















Country DIstRIcTs. 
Class I.—Specific Febrile, or Zymotic Diseases. 


Order l. Miasmatic Diseases. 





Chicken-pox, 1; measles, 9; scarlet fever, Zymotic 
. : : ; diseases 
40; relapsing fever, 1; influenza, 14; whooping-cough, 31; mumps, 2; 
diphtheria, 100; cerebro-spinal fever, 8; simple and ill-defined fever, 19; 


typhoid, enteric fever, 340. 


Order 2. Diarrhwal Diseases.—Cholera, 55; diarrhcea, 460; dysentery, 
105. 


Constitutional 
diseases. 


Local diseases. 
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Order 3. Malarial Diseases.—Remittent fever, 10; ague, 3; Barrier 


fever, 2. 

Order 4. Zoogenous Diseases.—None. 

Order 5. Venereal Diseases.—Syphilis, 19; gonorrhea, stricture of 
urethra, 14. 

Order 6. Septic Discases.—Phagedena, 1 ; erysipelas, 22; pyzmia, septi- 
cemia, 19; puerperal fever, 21. 


Class IT.—Parasitic Diseases. 


Thrush, 30; hydatid disease, 15. 


Class ITI.—Dietetic Diseases. 


Privation, 9; want of breast milk, 26; scurvy, 4; intemperance— 
(a) chronic alcoholism, 58; (0) delirium tremens, 18; (c ) opium-smoking, 3. 


Class I V.—Constitutional Diseases. 


Rheumatic fever, rheumatism of heart, 24; rheumatism, 18 ; gout, 5; 
cancer, 235; tabes mesenterica, 110 ; tubercular meningitis (hydrocephalus), 
51; phthisis, 529; other forms of tuberculosis, scrofula, 41 ; purpura, 
hemorrhagic diathesis, 4 ; anzemia, chlorosis, leucocythemia, 13; diabetes 
mellitus, 13. 


Class V.—Developmental Diseases. 


Premature birth, 180; atelectasis, 18 ; cyanosis, 18; spina bifida, 4; 
imperforate anus, 5; cleft palate, harelip, 4; other congenital defects, 18 ; 
old age, 655. 


Class VI.—Local Diseases. 


Order 1. Diseases of the Nervous System.—Inflammation of the brain or 
its membranes, 87 ; apoplexy, 144; softening of the brain, 22 ; hemiplegia, 
brain paralysis, 102; paralysis agitans, 7 ; insanity, general paralysis of 
the insane, 49; chorea, 1; epilepsy, 58; convulsions, 388; laryngismus 


stridulus, 5; idiopathic tetanus, 3; paraplegia, diseases of the spinal cord, 
27 ; congestion of the brain, 22; brain disease (undefined), 10. 


Order 2, Diseases of the Organs of Special Sense.—Otitis, otorrhea, 
disease of the ear, 4; epistaxis, disease of the nose, 6; ophthalmia, disease 
of the eye, 2. 

Order 3. Diseases of the Circulatory System.—Endocarditis, valvular 
disease, 116; pericarditis, 13; hypertrophy of heart, 4; angina pectoris, 7 ; 
syncope, 36 ; aneurism, 39 ; senile gangrene, 12; embolism, thrombosis, 6 ; 
phlebitis, 2 ; varicose veins, 1 ; heart disease (undefined), 275. 


FATAL DISEASES. 


Order 4. Diseases of the Respiratory System.—Laryngitis, 30; croup, 120; 
other diseases of larynx and trachea, 3; asthma, emphysema, 45; bron- 
chitis, 395; pneumonia, 354; congestion of the lungs, 64; pleurisy, 43 ; 
lung disease (undefined), 25. 


Order 5. Diseases of the Digestive System.—Stomatitis, 9; dentition, 144 ; 
sore throat, quinsy, 5; dyspepsia, 28; haematemesis, 5; melwna, 5 ; 
diseases of the stomach, 42; enteritis, 250; ulceration of intestines, 11 ; 
ileus, obstruction of intestine, 57; stricture, or strangulation of intestine, 
4 ; intussusception, 4; hernia, 18 ; peritonitis, 93; ascites, 10; gallstones, 
11; cirrhosis of liver, 52; hepatitis, 33; jaundice, 25; other diseases of 


liver, 41 ; other diseases of digestive system, 4. 


Order 6. Diseases of the Lymphatic System and Ductless Glands.—Dis- 
eases of lymphatic system, 3; bronchocele, 9. 


Order 7. Diseases of the Urinary System.—Acute nephritis, 32; Bright's 
disease, 93; ureemia, 20; suppression of urine, 4; calculus, 6; hematuria, 


1; disease of bladder and of prostate, 38 ; kidney disease (undefined), 19. 


Order 8. Diseases of the Organs of Generation. —Ovarian disease, 4 ; 
diseases of uterus and vagina, 12; disorders of menstruation, 6; pelvic 
abscess, 2; perineal abscess, 1; diseases of testes, penis, scrotum, &c., 5. 


Order 9. Diseases of Parturition.—Abortion, miscarriage, 13 ; puerperal 
mania, 2; puerperal convulsions, 13; placenta praevia, flooding, 25 ; phleg- 
masia dolens, 1 ; other accidents of childbirth, 31. 


Order 10. Diseases of the Organs of Locomotion.—Caries, necrosis, 9 ; 
arthritis, ostitis, periostitis, 3; curvature of spine, 1 ; disease of hip joint, 3. 


Order 11. Diseases of the Integumentary System.—Carbuncle, 5; phleg- 
mon, cellulitis, 3; lupus, 2; ulcer, bed sores, 3; eczema, 9; prurigo, | ; 
psoriasis, 1. 


Class VIIT.—Violence. 


Order 1. Accident or Negligence.—Fractures and contusions, 284; gun- 
shot wounds, 10; cuts, 10; burns, 53; scalds, 23; sunstroke, 23; light- 
ning, 7; poison, 12; bite of snake, 4; drowning, 162; suffocation, 44 
(21 being in mines); otherwise, 26 (chloroform, 1; amputation, 3; blood 
poisoning, 10; umbilical hemorrhage, 5; injuries at birth, 4; shock, 2 ; 
torn by a pig, 1). 


Order 2. Homicide.—Murder, 12 (7 being of infants) ; manslaughter, 4. 


Violent deaths. 
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Order 3. Suicide.—By shooting, 19; by cutting throat, 16; by poison, 18 


(in 5 cases the poison was ‘‘ Rough on Rats”); by drowning, 11; by hang- 


ing, 14 ; by inhaling fumes of irritant poison, 1; by explosion of dynamite, 


1; by voluntary starvation, 1. 


Order 4, Hxecution.—Judicial hanging, 1. 


Order 5. Violent Deaths not classed.—Found drowned, 30. 


Class VITI.—Ill-defined and not Specified Causes. 


Dropsy, 30; atrophy, debility, inanition, 429 ; mortification, 1; tumour, 


7; abscess, 3; other ill-defined and not specified causes, 40. 


MALES, 5,193; FEMALEs, 3,265. 


TorTAaL, 8,458. 


From the foregoing it will be seen that the number of deaths 


from phthisis in the Colony during 1889 was greater than from 


any other disease. 


death arranged in order of fatality : 


Number of 
deaths. 


enthisisiea nace cence eins 
ACCIC ON GS) Sone ert oses see seee 
Diarrhea. ce eee 
Atrophy, debility (infants) ... 
Old age acre enn ee 
Bronchitise. wes essen: ee: 
Convulsions anensssenn sae: 
Enteritis ....... DS ee ert 
Typhoid, enteric fever ......... 
Heart disease (exclusive of 

endocarditis, pericarditis, 

ANG; ANOUTISIN mayen ees 
@ancenrercn ss. un ears ei 
Liver diseases ..............e0ce00 
Ppphtheria (i eccsccass ceiver eee 
MA DODIORY cccseccscnec ssn scene ee 
Whooping-cough..............060. 
Endocarditis and pericarditis 
Diseases of the urinary system 

(exclusive of Bright’s disease) 


Tabes mesenterica ............... 
Crounieernenyotioste nse eaete 
Bright’s disease ..... ........008 
Inflammation of the brain...... 


Childbirth and puerperal fever 
Paralysisuncce cto usect te cases 
Intemiperanee2.2.24.65 ce eneses 
Dysentery oc.:60.. 0s anes oe 
Peritonitis weno arecnanc sees 
Tubercular meningitis (hydro- 

cephalus) csr cscsccesecsareess 


1,025 
905 
844 
S11 
788 
692 
647 
592 
049 


529 
393 
361 
298 
288 
277 
241 


221 


215 
208 
206 
= 195 
186 
172 
170 
144 
141 
14] 
131 


124 














The following are the principal causes of 


Number of 


deaths. 

SUICIC SS raceusnaa areca: 112 
Congestion of the lungs ...... 111 
PI PULGDS Vara uate eine ee LOG: 
TNSANItY ocr eens eens we, 110o 
Cholera ccs. eee cee: 100 
Tuberculosis, scrofula, &e. 97 
Ileus, obstruction of the intes- 

DINGS ie ete 75 
IGUIISYs ae car teres enn saci eet 70 
Scarlet [Over 4:5. -ssscesesccesshae 64 
e414 0101: aa RCA Re tant een 63 
ANGUNISI: penne enna inet 62 
Diseases of spinal cord ......... 57 
Dy Pils nes ieee teen 52 
Hound drowned ..s:42. ee 51 
Laryngitis doetase consis ener chine , 46 
PRIUSD Ee eater ee et ere 43 
Congestion of the brain ... ... 4] 
Dropeyicwenccc eh: Ores 4] 
Rheumatic fever and rheu- 

matism of heart ............ 40 
Pyzmia septicemia ......... 40 
PUNCUMALISUI waccre eae ecoe ties 39 
Softening of the brain ......... 38 
Ulceration of the intestines... 38 
Lung disease (undefined)...... 37 
Murder and manslaughter.... 37 
ETYSIPOlaS access erect eee 35 
Diabetes mellitus ............... 32 
Anemia chlorosis, leuco- 

CY CO EOMIA Na cone meee ccna: 30 
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Percentage of Deaths to total Deaths, and Rate of Mortality per Thousand 


persons living in New South Wales from the several Classes of Diseases. 


Causes of Death. 


Specific febrile, or zymotic 
diseases 


Parasitic diseases..... 
Dietetic diseases 


Constitutional diseases ... 








2,081 


54 | 


265 


1,442 


16°24 | 
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| 11°25 - 
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1,837 


12°02 








1:97 














Developmental diseases....} 1,220} 9°52] 1°53 | 1.232|10°06| 1°48/ 1,270] 8°93| 1°44] 1,826] 8°68] 1°42 
Local diseases ............ 5,761 | 44°95 | 7°25 | 5,495 | 44°86 | 6°59 | 6,343 | 44°60 | 7°20 | 6,951 | 45°48 7°47 
WIGIONGGr ccc wise ecto 904/ 7°05) 1°14| 850! 6°94] 1°02) 990] 6°96) 1°12);1,106| 7°24] 1°19 
Ill-defined and not specified 
COUSEN eS, eae rice 1,089 | 8°50} 1:37]1,117| 9°12] 1:34] 1,355} 9°53] 1°54| 1,880] 9°03] 1-48 
eae ee ae Ta | ie lees 
12,816 |100°00 | 16°12 |12,249 100°00 | 14°68 |14,220 100°00| 16°14 ie 16°41 
| 
| | ; 
| 1886. 1887. 1888. 1889. 
— ts an | Ss 3 
Causes of Death. | Plo, aloes | + how 2 |e 
0} = |S] o = |S] go = |S] 3.]/ & | Se 
agen ceel eae seal eagle Fae eal ane le 
| @ D om 2 o os eee o |} om Y ® oS 
a a ae a C4 oe 1 A a Cy A | fy m 
| | | | 
Specific febrile, or zymotic | 
CHBCREES ons ces ilcce ae 2,315 | 15°87 | 2°86| 1,978 | 14°71 | 1°93 | 2,143 | 14°87 | 2°02 | 2,497 | 16°88 | 2°26 
| | 
Parasitic diseases....... 82 56 08 61; °45 06; 538) ‘37 05 68 "46 06 
Dietetic diseases .......... 198; 1°36 20 179| 1°33! 18 183} 1°27 ly 289 |} 1°95 ‘26 
Constitutional diseases . 1,980 | 13°57 | 2°02 | 1,896 | 14°10; 1°85 | 2,111 | 14°65 | 1°98 | 2,018 | 13°64 | 1°83 
Developmental diseases ....| 1,285 | 8°81] 1°31] 1,128} 8°39} 1°10] 1,195] 8°30; .1°12 | 1,277 | 8°68; 1°16 
Local diseases ............ 6,482 | 44°44| 6°61 | 6,110 | 45°43] 5:98 | 6,543 | 45-41] 6°15 16,615 | 44°71] 5:99 
VIOIONIOO ears tercretolatetercivie’ state's 1,083 | 7°42} 1°11] 1,148} 8°54) 1°12/1,140| 7°91) 1°07} 1,110) 7°50 | 1°01 
Ill-defined and not specified | | 
(MUSE ie ct siceta saat 1,162) 7°97] 119] 948) 7:05 93 C22 "98; 922) 6°23 83 
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ACCIDENTS. 


Accidental deaths are very numerous, especially in the country. 
The number registered during 1889 was 905, or 247 in the 
Metropolis and 658 in the country districts. The numbers for 
1888 were 272 and 628 respectively. An increase is therefore 
apparent in the country districts, and a corresponding decrease in 
the Metropolis. The number of accidents in the Colony during 
each of the last three years has been about 900. 


Accidents, 1883-89. 
1883. 1884. 1885. 1886. 1887. 1888. 1889. 
Sydney and Suburbs... 177 208 281 225 211 272 247 
Country ess 586 664 676 637 692 628 658 


—_——— —— ———. —_— — —_—_—— _— — eee 


763 872 957 862 903 900 905 


In the following table a more detailed account will be found of 


the various accidents during the last ten years :— 


Accidents, 1880-89. 







































































3 5 
oi | 8 | g | g | | ‘ All cases. 

SBElale! 2I/B/s]81e8!] & | 8] & | —_— 
gS /5/8] 8 al#le\e"| & |2|8| » Total. 
\= |o/5/ A la\SILIS | & 1als a oh 

| | 

1880 | 326] 27/ 13} 84) 26} * | 23) $ | 206) 42| 17] 607] 165] 772 
188] 394] 10] 8} 92 30/* | 32 5| 159] 35] 7] G06! 166] 772 
1882 | 351) 23, 15, 96 36 * | 38... | 216] 29) 6} 660! 150) 810 
1883 | 310] 25| 14) 85, 21] * 44 4 | 213] 35) 12] 594| 169] 763 
1884 | 403) 241 19 95) 41) * § | 203| 29} 8] 685! 187 872 
1885 | 448] 13] 23) 121! 34| + 41 3 | 222] 42! 10! 755} 2021 957 
1886 | 357| 23) 14) 114 37) 3) 12) 5 | 210) 60| 27/ 670] 199] 862 
1887 | 352] 11] 18} 93] 24) 92] 16) 3 | 2281129 27 727| 176] 903 
1888 | 396] 28] 22) 133] 37} 5] 15} 5 | 176] 42| 411 713! 1871 900 
1889 | 417] 15] 13) ue 29) 7| 24 4 204) 54 37 713| 192] 905 
Total _.../3,754/199|15911, 014315 17/287] 45 2,037 497) 19216,730|1,786|8,516 























* Included with ‘‘Sunstroke” during these years. 
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The average annual rate of accidents during the ten years 1880 
to 1889 has been 94 per 100,000 of the population. This, although 
much lower than in Queensland, is higher than in the other colonies, 
or in any country whose records are available for comparison, as 
will be seen from the following statement :— 


Accidents per 100,000 of population, per annum. 


New South Wales: 2.0....000.00 06 Oar ltaly aeaessccmercr coe creer aimee teeta 18 
WVACLOPIA Us erececscuccucinets cores ees S2e I RGeOrmanye carers cm ecete see 42 
Queensland cece ee VS Jil WE USRIAN Ge ceeeice ecco ee ces caannae 4] 
BOUL AUSLEAM Oca inccnt.accrare wren GOP PAUBLTI& sce eras connec nancies aL 
ASMANIG user iesisescscrteredeee renters (STUNG ALY: csnicsest co saeeee Wues neues 34 
INOW Zealand orem ceeasrconccen coir. Ss |e BelQlUM wrceterscaeences teen cane 37 
Hnelandsand Wales ccc s. usec 56 | Denmark ........cccccccececesceeseeees 23 
Neotlanderncnsscscone racers qeaers G27 INOEWAY —..ocercac ee eet eaeanc 56 
Trelandieccescccccsesccorcrac seen vcaes SI OWOUON i sercses sceace cones want eens 48 
Lg (0. nee OP ORACOCTIETY SIaOCO ETH ICC O47 PRUBSIAD cert coencconetcecnsnoa esis 20 
PAI rivnc eres cceivenotessoecurieuac ees 21s nO mited Statesheccesc.s cco eis: 62 
Switzerland ...... soare tienscareeuees 64 
SUICIDES. 


The number of suicides registered during the ten years 1880-89, Sones 
modes o 


and the various modes adopted by the suicides for taking life, are :— suicides. 











| Drown- Hang- | Other 















































Shooting. ae Poison. ing. ess Modce: All cases. 

Year. es eee es i ee | ene eee ee 
[ | 

M. | Ae pean | F. | M. | F. | M. | | a EA he M. F. | M. | F. |Total 
1880 1 ONG ree 9 3 | 1d 4) 3] 3 12] Dies lee OoTitlosiiGo 
1881 NOSE Pci pee 0) 1 8 2) 8} 2) 22) 2;1)) 1) 75 8 | 83 
1882 Ci Fs esr 8| 5| 5| 4] 1]| 2] 4]...| 44] 11 | 55 
1883 OF een LOn eee. 5 eee el a weit ie dlno) 3 | 54 
1884 1 ar Peery ed Ee 1 9; 6] 8| 3| 144 4] 6] 1] 66; 15] 81 
1885 19 LSet 13 5] 1] 3} 26) 5! 4 81 | 14 | 95 
1886 24 1 | 12 141) 6) 3! 3} 23) 3| 6}...; 82} 18 | 95 
1887 22... | 14 1/17 {11 }14) 7| 26) 4) 4) 1) 97 | 24 {121 
1888 29... | 18 5 | 26)}19] 7) 4] 16; 1] 6] 1/102 | 30 |182 
1889 25 | ...|/ 20] 4/18/11) 8| 5| 15) 3] 3 89 | 23 |112 
Total |181 2 1133 | 15 |133 | 70 | 59 | 34 179 30 55 az 156 |896 

















Suicide by hanging claims the largest number of male victims 
for the ten years ended 1889, viz., 179 ; but death by poisoning was 
most favoured by women. Of the twenty-nine suicides by poison 
last year, it is stated in fourteen cases that the poison taken was 
‘‘Rough on Rats.” Eighteen suicides selected this poison in 1888. 
One of the suicides in 1889 was a boy, aged 13, who hanged himself. 


Proportion of 
suicides to total 
deaths. 


Proportion to 
population. 


Suicides in New 
South Wales 
compared with 
other colonies. 
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Number of Suicides and Proportion to Tota] Deaths. 






































Suicides by males. Suicides by females. | Total Suicides. 

Year. POR ier a ah |e 

Per thous sand 
No. are No. Eye ay ths No. Ben eousene 

of males. of females. cerns 
1880 D3 7°98 15 3°26 68 6°05 
1881 15 1 or BY 8 1°67 83 719 
1882 44 5°79 1] PAM a 55 4°29 
1883 51 (aly 3 58 54 4°41 
1884. 66 7°93 15 2°54 81 5°70 
1885 81 9°10 14 2°19 95 6'22 
1886 | 82 9°64 13 2°13 95 6°51 
1887 97 12°47 24 4°23 12] 9°00 
1888 102 £2207 30 5:04 132 9°16 
1889 89 10°24 23 3°74 112 7°55 








In proportion to the whole population the yearly number of 
suicides is very light, and bears favourable comparison with the 
other colonies of the group. For the sake of clearness the rates 


in the following table are for every 100,000 of the population :— 





— = = — 

















Year. Number of suicides. Per la Sia 
1880 68 9°4 
1881 83 10°9 
1882 55 6:9 
1883 54 6°5 
1884. 81 9-2 
1885 95 102 
1886 95 9°7 
1887 12] 11°8 
1888 132 12°4 
1889 112 10°1 
Mean cc. ccscss: 9°8 





The mean rate of the whole of Australasia was 10:2, which is 
slightly higher than in New South Wales; in respect to suicide, 
however, all the colonies, Tasmania alone excepted, compare 
somewhat unfavourably with Great Britain; deaths by suicide 
averaging 7‘7 per 100,000 of population in England and Wales, 
and 5°6 in Scotland. 


EXPECTATION OF LIFE. 


Deaths from Suicide in the Australasian Colonies. 


Colony. | ss Opeone aa 
SE GAINANIA shee ret eco fey nae one Tecan Camere umn oan a 4°7 
New: Zealand secsscuene eee Reni accaaenc neice: 9°1 
SOUGM PA US UPALlA mycin eres omecncee ene nacees OO ene 9°5 
ING W2SOUtDE VV AleSiat. cient nce acom iemunstncncentce Has cur? | 9°8 
SVATCUOVI Reta crcn ce corse cite hate cr enreieeia sein ois eae sianeie acre saarenn ss | 1 
Western Australia ............ re rer ere | 11°6 
Qriconsland sec secr cn eee ene eeae ee eee nate cero | 14°] 


ee — —_— _ — —————— SE ————————— — ee 








The above are the mean annual rates from 1880 for each colony, 
with the exception of Western Australia, for which the rate 


given is the mean of 1886-89. 


EXPECTATION OF LIFE. 

The number of deaths at the various ages taken in connection 
with the numbers of persons living at each period of life, as dis- 
closed by the census, forms the basis of a calculation which gives 
most interesting information, namely, the length of time that people 
of any age may expect to live. Not that the exact age to which any 
given individual will attain can be ascertained ; but, by taking 
a number of persons at a given age, the average duration of life 
beyond that age may be estimated ; ana it is as certain that some 
will out-live the period of life set down in the table as it is that 
some will not survive to reach it. The idea has been very clearly 
expressed by Babbage, who wrote :—‘“ Nothing is more uncertain 
than the duration of life when the maxim is applied to the 
individual, but there are few things less subject to fluctuation 
than the duration of life in a multitude of individuals.” It is on 
this principle that annuities and life assurances can be made the 
subject of definite and exact calculations, the final results being 
found to vary within very narrow limits. The duration of life 


is a problem upon which vital statistics throw considerable light. 


Meaning 
of term. 
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The table here presented is calculated for the three colonies of 
New South Wales, Victoria, and Queensland taken together, from 
statistics for the years 1870-81 ; but before drawing a comparison 
between the estimates therein contained and the results that have 
been obtained in other countries, it may be well to explain that 
the application of the theory of computing the average duration of 
human life after any given age is founded on two assumptions. “ Of 
these the first is that the experience of the future will accord with 
that of the past ; that is to say, that what ratio soever may have 
been found to exist in times past between the number surviving 
and the number dying in a given time, out of a specified number 
of individuals observed upon, the same ratio will be found to sub- 
sist in time to come between the number living and the number 
dying in the same space of time out of any given number of indi- 
viduals similarly circumstanced with the others. And the second 
assumption is, that the individuals, the possibility of whose living 
and dying in any specified time may be in question, have all the 
same prospect of longevity with each other.”* The phrase “ ex- 
pectation of life” has been taken exception to by some writers, on 
the ground that it is misleading to the uninitiated. The idea 
intended to be conveyed is the mean time which a number of 
persons at any age will live after that age. The late Dr. Farr, 
F.R.S., favoured the term “ after-lifetime” as being a more 
correct expression, and in his report wrote as follows:—“The after- 
lifetime of men at the age of 30 is 33 years, by the English Life 
Table ; 33 years is not the precise time probably that any one of 
that age will live, but the average time that a number of men of 
that age will live taken one with another. Age + after-lifetime 
= lifetime. At age 30 this is 30 + 33 = 63, the average age which 
men now aged 30 will attain. At birth this is 0+40=40; when 
lifetime and after-lifetime are the same thing. The lifetime simply, 
without the addition at a given age, will serve to express in one 
word what is often improperly called the “expectation of life at 
birth.” 

* Tables of Life Contingencies. Peter Gray, F.R.A.S., &c., pp. 36 and 37. 








EXPECTATION OF LIFE. 

In addition to the expectation of life in the three colonies above- 
mentioned will be found a column showing the H.M. (healthy 
male) table of the Australian Mutual Provident Society. And 

while the after-lifetime at each age from 10 to 50 in the latter is 
| higher than in the former, the gradation is much the same in each 
calculation. That one should give an estimate of greater longevity, 
atter different ages, than the other is but natural, for in computing 
the table for the different colonies the total numbers of persons 
living and dying at each period of life are taken into consideration, 
whereas in the case of the H.M. table only selected lives, or such 
as would be accepted by an insurance society, form the basis of 
computation. Looking at the two tables, therefore, in their true 
light, the one is more an index of the correctness of the other than 
if the figures in both were identical. Dr. Farr calls the Life 
Table a biometer, and speaks of it as of equal importance, in all 
inquiries connected with human life or sanitary improvements, 
with the barometer or thermometer and similar instruments 
employed in physical research ; and as being also the key- 
stone or pivot on which the whole science of life assurance 
hinges. For even supposing that an insurance society had 
empirically arrived at an equitable rate of premium for assuring 
lives, the Mortality or Life Table is still required in order 
to ascertain the value of such premiums for a prospective term 
of years, as against the value of the sums assured thereby, so 
that a statement of assets and liabilities may be periodically pre- 
pared. Without such knowledge a division of “ profits” would 
be impossible. In fact the Life Table is absolutely essential 
for the “solution of all questions depending on the duration of 
human life.” 


By way of comparison several additional columns are here given, 
They are reprinted from Mulhall’s Dictionary of Statistics, and 
show the expectation of life in England, and in various other 
countries 

2H 
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Experience of 
A.M.P. Society 


Length of life 
in other 
countries, 


Expectation of Life at Various Ages. 





























*New South 
W aoe aror HM. England. Holland. Belgium. Sweden. : 
Age. Queensland. ia Saxony. |United States} Age. 
oc. 
| M | F M F M | F M | F M | F 
Birthieeiieccccssee es 46°5 | 49°6 A 419 | 45:2 | 31°4 | 36°4 oe. Pe 4le3)|45:6.| wee oeee Birth 
DVORUS  sersiessace 53°0 | 55°41]... 51°5 | 53°6 | 48°7 | 49:2 Pee Dee 49:4 |\863:0) ie nee eee 5 
LO Wig cceeieccce es 49:2 | 51°7 | 50°3 | 48:2 | 50°3 | 45°9 | 46°5 | 43°8 | 44°8 | 46°5 | 50°0 47°0 48°7 10 
5 ae ee | 44°9 | 47-4 | 46-2 | 43:9 | 46:2] ... - om enlace. Ay er ran ee ee 15 
QUE e pune ene tcetes: 40°S | 43°3 | 42:1 | 39°9 | 42:1 | 38°3 | 39°2 | 36°4 | 37°7 38°6 | 42°1 39°3 42°2 20 
75 ea RS ACeT 37°0 | 39°4 | 38°4 | 36:1 | 38°4 ae a: oe ae ree Pel Pereerrs rr We eT re 25 
DO, bee bat veneers 33°3.| 35°7 | 34°7 | 33°2 | 34:1 | 31°8 | 32°4 | 30° | 31°99 | 31:2 | 34°5 32°] 35°3 30 
SO, cm soce hese. | 29°7 | 32°3 | 31°0 | 28°99 | 31:1 arr ts ate oo | tee Na on enetycc enn Linas ss te tect 35 
rT | ee Peer | 26:2 | 28:9 | 27:4 | 26°5 | 27°5 | 25:0 | 26:4 | 24°8 | 26°1 | 24°3 | 27°2 25°0 28 ‘2 40 
A See saeawees ss 22°9 | 25° | 23°8 | 22°3 | 24:2 = a or een ere re Cee reoetue es 45 
5O Seu iecscsereees 19°8 | 22°3 ) 20:3 | 19°9 | 20°8 | 18:5 | 19°7 | 18:9 | 20:3 | 18:0} 2071 18°0 20°9 50 
DUNS Es ca tecenees 16°7 |-18°8 | 17°00 | 16:1 | 17°4 oe: ae eee ie ay Ree eerecrer eel eee racrice 55 
GO We erco eee | 18°8 | 15°5 | 13°38 | 13°6 | 14°5 12°8 | 13°3 | 12-4 | 18°99} 12°3 | 13°5 Le 14°1 60 
GO re spnesseceeee cues: foo Kan WS) DAU es es OG ee Ft a ees ane ee (meme ee ee an WeCCROCL AO al Mares reer 65 
LOM econ 8°9 9:°7 | 8:5 86 9°] TALE etsy | 8° 83 | 74 8:0 6°9 85 70 
LO Da se eke ee 6°9 72| 6°4 6°5 70 aes rere aor eed Weare DN Wisc eaecounl tens tenes 75 
SOPN secession ste: 5°4 a iat i gee Ser 52 5°6 4°4 4°5 bez 54) 39 4°3 3°9 4°4 80 
SDI, ecerccrsceen 4°0 4:2 | 3:5 3°8 4°] oe re eee ae | oe en (oar cane |e nporeecee 85 
er compenccerey 3°0 32 | 2°4 2°8 3°] 2°4 y AF 2°9 3°1 | 2°4 Pat Aaaannicae, «)) Seceor Agar 90 
| | 
) } 











* Vide A. F. Burridge in Journal of Institute of Actuaries, vol. xxiv. 
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From this table it will be seen that the colonies stand very well 
when compared with other quarters of the globe. The average 
expectation of life of males and females at infancy, youth, and 
after the age of 50 years is higher than in any of the countries 
given. | 

VACCINATION. 

Vaccination is not compulsory in New South Wales, and is vaccination 
resorted to only in times of scare, when an epidemic of small-pox aciaiies 
is thought imminent. It is easy to discover, from the returns of 
the Government vaccinators, the years when the community was 
threatened by the disease, as at such times the number of persons 
submitting themselves to vaccination largely increased. The 
number returned does not include those treated by private medical 
officers, by whom a large number of persons are vaccinated. 


‘Persons Vaccinated by Government Medical Officers. 



































Sydney Sydney 
Year. and Country. Total. Year. and Country. Total. 
Suburbs. Suburbs. | 
1876 1,269 3,276 4,545 1883 296 600 896 
1877 | 5,308 | 11,943 | 17,251 1884 630 6,569 7,199 
1878 532 3,038 3,570 1885 245 1,876 Pa bd | 
1879 657 4,981 5,638 1886 452 1,191 1,643 
1880 460 4,699 5,159 1887 1.059 2,199 3,258 
18$1 8,738 | 51,481 | 60,219 1888 1,091 1,004 2,095 
1882 380 1,869 2,249 1889 642 1,610 2,252 








The number and ages of persons vaccinated by the Government Age of ested 
vaccinated, 


vaccinators during 1889 will be found below :— 


























| 10 years 
rae Under | From 1 to| From 5 to wars 
District. 1 year. 5 years. | 10 years. ania: Total. 
Sydney and suburbs........... 179 212 189 62 642 
Country districts ...,........... 164 617 697 132 1,610 
Totalvescc ese 343 | 829 | 886 194 2,252 
INSANITY, 


The number of insane persons under treatment in hospitals is 


almost a fixed proportion of the total population, viz., 2°71 per 
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Number of 
Insane under 
treatment. 


Proportion of 
insane a constant 


quantity. 
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thousand. Since 1871 the proportion has varied only 0°14 above, 
and 0:06 per thousand below, the average stated.” The hospitals 
for insane, under the immediate control of the Government, are 
five in number ; four for ordinary insane, and one, at Parramatta, 


for criminals. Besides these there is one licensed house. 


The number of insane persons under treatment on the 31st 
December, 1889, under official cognizance, was 2,973, distributed 
? ? ran) ? ) y] 


as follows :— 





No. on Register. 





Name of Hospital. — ee 























Males. | Females. Total. 

GladesvillG..o sc ceetect ronson eetese ene: 500 295 795 
Parramatta,1 ees. .<.0s.ve.sselecsceere: 673 329 1,002 
Do. CHiMINnal ec eee ee 42 9 51 
Gallan Parke-3c1ce tee 453 319 die 
ING WCASLIOZ ic cece oe ees 133 112 245 
Cooks Rivercrrcccesiee eee 21 87 108 
TOtAli tere | 1,822 Gy 2,973 








These figures are 76 in excess of the total for 1888. 


The proportion of insane to the whole population, as already 
pointed out, is almost a constant quantity, as will be seen from the 
accompanying table, giving the number of persons in hospitals for 


insane at the close of each year from 1871 to 1889 :— 











Proportion of Proportion of 
Year ended No, of Insane, | Insane to popu- Year ended No. of Insane. | Insane to popu- 




















31 December lation per 1,000. 31 December. lation per 1,000, 
1871 1,387 2°67 1882 2,307 2°84 
1872 1,440 2°69 1883 2,403 2°80 
1873 1,526 P57 3) 1884 2,524 2°79 
1874 1,588 2°76 1885 2,643 2°16 
1875 1,697 =| 2°85 1886 2,117 2°71 
1876 1,743 | 2°83 1887 2,821 2°70 
1877 1,829 2°84 1888 2,897 2°67 
1878 1,916 2°85 1889 2,973 2°65 
1879 2,011 2°83 

' 1880 2,099 2°83 Mean... 2°41 
1881 2,218 2°84 





—_ 


INSANITY. 





The amount of insanity in New South Wales and in England, 
compared with their respective populations, is about the same, 
though there appears to be a tendency in the latter country for the 
rate to increase. The greatest proportion of lunacy in these colonies 
is found in Victoria, and the lowest in Tasmania, South Australia, 
and (ueensland. 


Insanity in the United Kingdom and Australasian Colonies. 





Insane per- Insane per- 

Country. sons per 1,000 Country. isons per 1,000 

of population. lof population. 
FINGlANG Meron. concecestecee ss 2°88 Queensland .............2.08. 2°44 
MCOLLANG Sewer casee nce eat 20) South Australia ............ 2°47 
ETOLANC creesciee: eT OnT 3°16 Western Australia...,.... 275 
New South Wales ......... 2°65 PASMANIR «eee eee 2°03 
WAICUOPIA 7eees encase eee 3°25 INGw {Zealanders succes | 2°66 


| 


Amount of 
insanity in 
England. 
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The percentage of deaths of insane persons is comparatively Death-rate of 


light. The following table has been computed on the basis of the 


average number of patients resident in hospitals for insane :— 


Percentage of deaths of average Percentage of deaths of average 
number resident. number resident. 
Year. Year. 


Male. | Female. Total. Male. Female. Total. 





1876 | iG 5°85 7°03 1883 ; 9°71 4:98 6°64 














1877 8°90 4°25 719 1884 | §'18 6:22 9743 





1878 | 857 | 5:23 7°32 1885 
1879 7°63 | 4:28 6°85 1886 





| 

| 

| 
1880 7°75 5°93 7°04 1887 6°64 7°03 6°79 
1881 6°52 4°21 5'63 1888 | 


1882 6°76 5°61 6°32 1889 773 6°44 | 7°24 





Mean...| 7°77 5°55 | 6°87 








the Insane. 


~) 
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admissions in 
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Influx of Insane 
from abroad. 
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The number of persons admitted to the hospitals has varied a 
great ‘deal. The effect of the continued commercial depression 
during the years 1885 and 1886 was experienced in the unusual 
number of idiotic and imbecile children, as well as demented 
people, found amongst the admissions, whose relatives would 
willingly have maintained them in more prosperous times. 


Admissions to Hospitals for Insane and Proportion to Mean 
Population. 


























| Proportion to Proportion to 
Year. Admissions. | populeuion per Year. Admissions. population per 
1871 340 0°66 1881 494 0°64. 
1872 303 0°57 1882 473 0°59 
1873 342 0°62 1883 476 0°57 
1874 330 0°58 1884 493 0:55 
1875 356 | 0°60 1885 567 0:60 
1876 360 0°59 1886 567 0°58 
1877 457 0°72 1887 532 0°52 
1878 424 0°64 1888 587 0°55 
1879 440 0°63 1889 550 0°50 
1880 476 0°65 -—— 
Mean ...... 0°59 





ee) 








There is no law in force in this Colony to prevent the influx of 
insane persons ; and, as a consequence, the splendid hospitals, 
which the bounty of the Government has established for the treat- 
ment of the insane, have been the means of burdening the com- 
munity with the care of unfortunate persons belonging to other 
countries, where the treatment meted out to the insane is less 
generous or less scientific than in New South Wales. Were it 
not for this influx of insane from outside its boundaries the rate 
for this Colony would be much lower than it is at present. 


Birth-places of Patients in Hospitals for Insane, 1889. 

















° oO" No. °C ag’ 
Country, | Naat |Pereminge] country. _| pA 08, | Perogntage 
New South Wales! 1,034 29°58 | France.............. OA | 0°60 
Other British Germany .......... 81 2°32 
Colonies...... 118 S38 FChina..>.. .ckscc | 2°20 
England ............ 859 24°57 | Other Countries 
MPGIALIO occ tees 944 27°00 and not ascer- 
Scotland........... 177 5°06 TAINCd. ssc 185 5:29 


AGES OF INSANE. 








In this and the two following tables all the patients received 
into the hospitals for insane during the whole of the year are 
enumerated ; the number remaining under control on the 31st 


December is given in a previous table. 


The number of persons under restraint, who are natives of this 
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Small proportion 
of Insane born in 


Colony, is only 29°58 per cent. of the total, whilst the native-born the Colony. 


element of the total population is at least 64 per cent. Of the 
British-born patients, England contributes very nearly twice the 
number that her population in this country would warrant, and 


Treland at least thrice the number. 


The ages of the insane are set forth in the following table, 
which shows that nearly one-half of the whole number (47 per 
cent.) are between 30 and 50 years of age. The table deals only 
with patients in hospitals for insane, and gives the percentage for 


1889 at each period of life. 





Percentage to 








Ages of Insane, No. of Patients, | pomrese os areata aves 

| ‘ Census 1881. 
Wnder:5 vearar...<..0500 7: + al 14°84 
SsCOrl ON esaccscesssessates: 28 ‘80 13°22 
LOR lO enescsecanssoeees: 48 1°37 11°81 
Ws Serre’ ape ancecr ey seGartine 94 2°69 10°11 
ZOE OU scevecncnse canes 513 14°67 18°03 
BO aU ascasccceusosticdcetcr 819 23°43 12°95 
MOO tee cetreccsaese teen. 834 23°86 9°46 
DOR OU terete cease 626 17°91 5°27 
COMO me nceiecccssesnsnuers 352 10°07 2°96 
LO scOUlecesccocreescses cee: 147 4°20 | 1:09 
80 years and upwards.. 31 ‘89 | 0°26 





Juvenile lunatics are as a rule sent to the Hospital for the 
Insane at Newcastle, an asylum which is set apart for imbecile 
and idiotic patients, so that of the 80 mentioned in the foregoing 
table as being under 15 years of age, 77 were in that institution. 


The major portion of the persons under restraint are single ; 


amongst the married, females largely predominate, as also amongst 


Ages of Insane. 
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Insane neurosis. 
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the widowed. The condition as to marriage of patients in hos- 


pitals for the insane during 1889 is shown hereunder :— 











Condition as to Marriage. Male. Female | Total. 
Single gence erence 1,378 §21 i,899 
Marricds nee ee 454 594. 1,048 
Wild Owedicete acct escmeaene. 97 143 | 240 


Unascertained............ Dare 219 9) | 310 








It is popularly supposed that the principal cause of insanity is 
intemperance. ‘The experience of this Colony, however, does not 
bear out this opinion. The amount of insanity directly due to 
drink, though certainly large, is not so considerable as that due 
to other causes. As far as the records of the hospitals show, the 
percentage of persons admitted suffering from insanity traceable 
to intemperance, is not more than 11:57 per cent. of the total 


admissions. 


Persons suffering from mania induced by excess of drink recover 
comparatively quickly, and at any one time their number in the 
hospitals for the insane is scarcely more than 5:5 per cent. The 
most potent cause of insanity appears to be hereditary influence. 
How far this is productive of insanity cannot, however, be exactly 
determined ; for although the Inspector-General of the Insane, a 
high authority on lunacy, has ascertained that hereditary influence 
and congenital defect can be credited with only 8-86 per cent. of 
the total insanity, this percentage gives no idea of the actual 
amount of hereditary insanity in the Colony. Of the large number 
of patients the causes of whose insanity is unknown, it is believed 
that in most instances the insanity is due to hereditary influence, 
and even in those cases where the primary cause of insanity has 
been ascertained, there is strong presumption that many of the 
patients have inherited an insane neurosis. 

In the following table will be found the per-centages of the 
various causes of insanity. The calculations are made on the 
apparent or assigned causes in the cases of all patients admitted 
into the asylums for the insane :— 





CAUSATION OF INSANITY. 


Causation of Insanity. 


Cause of Insanity. 





Moral :— 
Domestic trouble (including loss 
of relatives and friends) ...... 
Adverse circumstances _(in- 
cluding business anxiety and 
pecuniary difficulties) ......... 
Mental anxiety and ‘‘ worry” 





(not included under above two) 


heads), and overwork ......... 
Religious excitement ........... 
Love affairs (including seduc- 

GION) Posen ere een eee eee 
Fright and nervous attack ...... 
Jeolation:. ce. ce ions esnere scores 
IN OBUBIOIR srr ne siieneccnenn cates 


Physical :— 

Intemperance in drink.....,...... 
Do (Sextial ieomneeeeee. 
Venereal disease 
Self-abuse 
SunstrokG ar eescciecseonee: comes 
Accident or injury .......... «.. 
PFCONANCYi sees eect ite 
Parturition and the puerperal 
BUACOK aac seen conene-cirenenscsere: 
Lactation......cccccccccecesseeeeseeces 

Uterine and ovarian disorders.. 
Puberty ec ceis econo: 
@WhangeOr-iiOr becca 
FOVEOLB 0.0... 0esee sce escreceesenssonsens 


) 


Phthisis Great nemencastesuesemeens ues 
PIC pSyacnc ces cece cate 
Disease of skull and brain ...... 
Exophthalmic bronchocele ...... 
Oldtage ices ccc cncae eee 
Other bodily diseases and dis- 

OPACrS ence ee cee tecer crete 
IUXCORR Ole OPIUM Me net en aaa 


Excess of Cocaine ...........eceees: 
Previous attacks 


Hereditary influence ascertained.. 


Congenital defect ascertained...... | 


Other ascertained causes ............ 


Unknown 


COREE TOR eee eee eee eee 


| 
| of of of | 
male female total 
| insanity. insanity. insanity. | 
=i \ 
1 al 5°09 2°65 
3°46 | 1:93 2°87 | 
| 
| 
L 
1°82 SLOG 2°34 | 
1°30 3°16 2-02 | 
0°52 1:79 101 | | 
0:26 0:96 0°53 | 
1-21 0-14 0°80 | 
0°17 0°27 0:21) 
14°69 6°60 11°57) 
0°86 0°69 0°80 
1°04 oer 0°64 
1°99 0°14 yay} 
3°46 0:27 2:23 | 
3°54 | 1°24 2°65 
0°83 0°32 
8°94 3°45 
2:06 0:80 | 
a 151 0°58 
0°84 0°69 0°48 
Tee 2°34 0°90 
0-09 0°69 0°32 | 
0°95 0°41 0°74 if 
0°34 0°14 0°27 | 
Zs 27 4°68 5°04 
2°d1 1°10 1°96 
Ss 0°14 0°05 
501 3°85 4°56 
1°73 | 4°26 2°71 
0°34 0°27 0°32 
0:09 0°05 
8°47 | 8-25 8°39 | 
3°98 (sy 5°36 
3°46 3°58 3°50 
0°26 et 0°16 
31° 93:25 | 28°45 

















| Percentage | Percentage | Percentage 











cr 
oa) 
ad 
bo 
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Deaths of insane. 


Lunacy not 
incompatible 
with longevity. 
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During the year 1889 the deaths of persons afflicted with 
lunacy numbered 216, viz, 142 males and 74 females. The 
following are the causes of death, and the number who died from 


each disease :— 


ZYMOTIC DISEASES— Males. Females. Total 
Typhoid fever oe AK ass as Pe ] 
Diarrhoea ae a oer ae ae 2 2 4 

CONSTITUTIONAL Diskases— 

Cancer ... a ye ae ae oe Rae 1 1 
Phthisis ... ms 6 6 LZ 

DEVELOPMENTAL a ASES— 

Old age ... ses 16 1] 4 

Loca DIsEAsEs-— 

Pachymeningitis 2 ae 2 
Apoplexy 5 3 8 
Softening of the br ain. ] ae 1 
Insanity, general par alysis of the insane 70 33 103 
Epilepsy 13 8 21 
E EEO of the br ain 1 ae l 
Valvular disease of the heart... 4. ] 5 
Angina pectoris 1 eae 1 
Heart disease (undefined) 2 2 4 
Pneumonia 9 3 12 
Pleurisy ens ae ec oar 1 an i 
Gangrene of lungs wae ie ate ee Tr 1 1 
Peritonitis ; 2 2 
Cirrhosis of the liver 1 1 
Fatty disease of liver... ves 1 , ] 
Intestinal nephritis... oc son me so 1 1 
Kidney disease ... ape ai Ses ] 1 
Puerperal mania os A ies or ar 1 1 
Perineal abscess ee a — eae ] 1 

VIOLENCE— 

Chloroform, operation bor oe ee 1 ee ] 
Suicide ... ae am a ne oe 1 1 2 
142 74 216 


Of the above total 19 males and 12 females were over 70 years 
of age, so that the malady of lunacy is not incompatible with 
longevity. Two males attained the ages of 90 and 9] years 


respectively, and four of the females were over 80. 


The average weekly cost of maintaining insane patients in the 
hospitals is about 12s. 4d. per week, of which the State pays 
lls. Id., the balance being made up by contributions from the 
estates of the patients themselves, or by their friends. The sub- 





AVERAGE WEEKLY COST OF PATIENTS. 
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joined table shows the average weekly cost per head, and average Cost of patients. 


private contributions from 1879 to 1889 :— 


Average Weekly Cost of Patients in Hospitals for the Insane. 


a 


Contribution 
Year. Cost per head to State. per head from 
private sources. 


Total weekly cost 
per head. 











aed s. d. s. d 
1879 12 1 0 74 12 84 
1880 10 8% 1 04 1 
1881 10 84 1 23 11 104 
1882 12 Of 1. 23 13 24 
1883 ll 53 1 Of 12 6 
1884 isd 1 32 12 34 
1885 ll 34 1 4% 12 8 
1886 ll 13 1 54 12 7} 
1887 10 6 1 5} 11 114 
1888 10 2 1 64 11 8} 
1889 ll 34 I 63 12 9% 








Criminal lunatics are confined at Parramatta, and usually num- 
ber about 60 persons ; at the end of last year, however, the total 
was only 51, as compared with 63 twelve months before. This is 
accounted for by the fact that during 1889, while the admissions 
numbered 6, there were 4 discharged, recovered, 1 died, and 13 
were transferred to other hospitals. The offences for which the 
criminal insane are detained are amongst the blackest in the 
calendar, as will be seen from the following table, which refers to 
the number in the institution on the 3lst December, 1889 :— 


Criminal Insane. 
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Criminal Insanity. 


| ~ . 
| Number of insane. 











Crimes committed by the Insane. 


























| Males. Females. Total. 
| 
Murderous... eee Seeeenus ee pecans 19 3 22 
Attempt to murder ...........ccccccccccceecceee Nate De Ty pee De 
Manslaughter ................ ee 2 RO | 2 
Rape ...... sone, OEE rere ceeiennies oa 2 Prot 2 
Indecent assault........,.........cceceeee- ee ee | > Hare ee 2 
Unnatural offence .............cecescecccece cecceseeceee | | Ds baer ee ] 
Cuttingand wounding, shooting with intent, &e.} J] | 3 | 14 
Sheep and horse stealing ............ceccceccceeee ae 5 POI Hleaanee ; 3 
Arson and malicious DOTNING Serco eae Wrenn ] ] 
Attempting suicide ................8. Sees onere cision nace ee 2 2 
‘Lotalesce ee selon 42 9 | 51 
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PART XV. 


Employment. 


‘T° obtain a fair approximation of the number of persons 
engaged in various walks of life in this Colony is a work 
of no small difficulty, the information which might serve as a 
basis for a calculation of this kind being of a very meagre and 
incomplete description. Until another census of the population 
is taken anything like an exact knowledge of the occupations of the 
people cannot be arrived at. At the census of 1881 an attempt was 
made to ascertain the occupations of the people; but the classification 
then adopted was unsatisfactory and unscientific, and an accurate 
comparison between the different provinces could not be made. 
None of the colonies had recognised the strong necessity of 
distinguishing the maker from the dealer, the industrial workers 
from those engaged in commercial pursuits, so it was impossible 
to determine with exactness each class. To avoid the repetition 
of this error it was resolved at an Australian Census Conference, 
held at Hobart in March last, to adopt a method of classification 
devised by the author in conjunction with Mr. R. M. Johnston, 
the talented statistician of Tasmania. Under the new system 
the population will be divided into two great divisions—workers 
and dependents. The workers will be arranged in the natural 
classes of primary producers and distributors, and these again 
into their various orders and sub-orders. By this arrangement it 
is hoped that the forthcoming census will afford valuable material 
for the elucidation of problems which now perplex the economist 
and the statesman, and will serve for a basis by which the future 


prosperity of Australasia may be gauged. The following figures 


Imperfect 
data, 


Australian 
Census 
Conference. 
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represent the numbers engaged in the principal pursuits so far as 
they can be classified, and may be taken as an approximation of 
the manner in which the population of New South Wales is 


employed. 


Employment During the year 1889 the number of males in the Colony over 

<i e the age of 16 years was about 400,000. Of these 369,350 were 
supporting themselves and their dependents, and engaged in em- 
ployments specified below ; 7,300 were a burthen to the general 
community, being inmates of gaols, asylums, or public institutions. 
Of the number of workers given above 183,100 were engaged 
in what are commonly termed works of production, and thus 
distributed :— 


PAPTICOILUPO namin ecco erence sean ame nec et 80,000 
Pastoral pursuits, including slaughtering for food 26, ,200 
INEARNIN Deen hec ge cae hence ena eeh eee Gea 27,700 
Manufs ROUDTOB Tern iec cress eter Pee acne eee 45,000 
Minor works, quarries, irrigation, &c. ....... Oe 4,200 


Classification ot Of the remainder the occupations may be thus classified :— 
employment. 


Engaged in professional pursuits ...........0.cscesessceeees 8,700 
Commercial including shopkeepers ............0c.c0ceeeeee 29, 000 
Personal attendance and distributing food or drink... 23,900 
Skilled and unskilled labourers engaged in building 
OFCONSLENCLIONs enc eeto reo eee ee 68,300 
Dransport-by Trail OF waver vce. e (et eec ee eee ene eest 18,100 
State employés (not including teachers) ...............66 10,100 
DATItATY: BNO GDOMUGE races. lwes eaters enous aoe iaea eneoeean eh os 2,150 
Miscolinnsons occupations not of a productive class... 26,000 


This makes a total of 369,350 persons employed, so that the 
number of males in the Colony over 16 years and unemployed was 
about 30,650. A large number of these were lads who were not 
yet engaged in industrial occupations, 6,600 were old persons and 
others supported by their relatives or friends, besides 7,300 who 
were supported by the State; the remainder were those unable 
or undesirous to find employment, or persons whose means placed 
them above the need of work. 


Employment of —_‘T'he number of females above the age of 16 years was, in 1889, 
maies, 
approximately 280,000. Of this number, 70,300, or about 25 per 


FEMALE WAGE-EARNERS. 








— — s e 


cent., were wage-earners, the great majority being engaged in 


domestic service, as will appear in the following table :— 


Female Wage-earners. 


Engaged in manufactories or needlework ......... 11,200 
PYOfesslOnale coger cae se eee ese teres Deen ena 4,400 
Trade Or COMMerCOn cer eacee cena stare ss cote ens Poe 4,800 
Attendance and domestic avocations ......... ..+6 37,900 
ENGI WOLKGLBl ger cnecec creas eee eneaee scr woucuenes 12,000 


Of the remaining number of females above the age of 16, 
204,300 were engaged in various household duties, without wages, 
or supported by relatives, and 2,800 were dependent on the state, 


being inmates of asylums, gaols, and similar institutions. 


The total number of male workers represents fully 60 per cent. 
of the male community, and the female 14:2 per cent. of all 
females; the total of all earners was 439,650, or 39°8 per cent. of 


the population. 


AGRICULTURE, MINING, AND PASTORAL PURSUITS. 


The number of persons regularly employed in pastoral pursuits 
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Percentage of 
workers. 


IHiands employed 
in pastoral 


is 22,480, a comparatively small proportion when compared with pursuits. 


the pastoral interests of the Colony. There is, however, employ- 
ment for a considerable number of others during a portion of the 
year, and it is estimated that an additional 17,000 hands find 
work during the months of August to November at shearing and 
other labour arising out of the wool season. Many of the persons 
thus casually employed are farmers and selectors who are able to 
leave their holdings during this portion of the year, while not a 
few are labourers from the neighbouring Colonies, especially from 


Victoria. 


On sheep stations the number of persons employed was 20,160, 
or on an average one to every 2,500 sheep. On the cattle runs 


of the Colony there were about 2,320 hands, giving an average 
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of one to every 750 head depastured. Taken by itself the state- 
ment that 22,480 persons are regularly employed on sheep and 
cattle stations and 17,000 others are employed for a part of 
the year would be misleading, since indirectly many more are 
maintained in employment by the work which the pastoral 
industry begets. How many persons are thus benefited, beyond 
those enumerated, cannot of course be given, but the number must 
certainly be considerable, seeing that for 1889 about £12,605,000, 
or slightly less than 75 per cent. of the domestic produce exported, 
was the result of the pastoral industry, while one-third of the 
earnings of the goods traffic of the Railways of the Colony is also 
directly due to the same source. The business of slaughtering 
for food, which has been grouped with stock-breeding, employs 


3,720 hands. 


Agricultural pursuits find regular employment for 80,000 
persons, and indirectly for many others. ‘The area cultivated, 
excluding fallow and grass land, is 947,000 acres, so that the 
number stated would give 11°8 acres cultivated to each person 
employed, the averages being 1:03 acres in the vicinity of the 
metropolis, where market gardens, orchards, and vineyards are the 
chief forms of cultivation, and 12:6 acres in the other districts of 


the Colony. 


The particulars above given, both in regard to stock and agri- 
culture, must be taken as approximations. Although statistics 
regarding employment are taken every year it will be readily 
understood that as stock-raising and farming are carried on in 
many places side by side, it is quite impossible to distinguish 


accurately the number of hands assignable to each pursuit. 


In the chapters of this volume devoted to agriculture, stock, 
and mining, will be found many other particulars regarding the 
persons engaged in these pursuits, as well as the nature of their 


avocations. It will, therefore, be needless to discuss the question 


of their employment further in this place. 





PROGRESS OF MANUFACTORIES. 


MAN UFACTORIES. 

Although New South Wales cannot be considered an important 
manufacturing country, this source of national wealth has by 
no means been neglected. During the year 1889 there were 
2,926 manufactories or works of various descriptions, employing 
altogether a total of 44,989 hands, of whom 40,725 were males, and 
4,264 females. ‘These works had machinery in operation developing 
a total of 25,790 horse-pewer, and valued at £5,411,478, while 
the value of land and buildings was £8,649,281, so that the total 
capital employed in works and manufactories was £14,060,759. 
Besides these there were 2,620 hands in works too small to be 


classified with those enumerated. 


Estimated by the number of hands employed in industries, New 
South Wales stands second amongst the colonies of the group, 
Victoria holding first place, as will be seen from the following 
table compiled from statements obtained from official sources. 


The following are the figures for the latest dates procurable :— 








Colony. sai eg and | Hands employed. 
New South Wales................s000. | 2,926 | 44,989 
WAGUOLIA Rocca nee erect e scene ene 3,305 | 59,142 
Queenslander iia saree net | 1,334 saaesane 
SouchsAustraligincnc. ss cums: 747 11,964 
Pasmanigercs.cccce es | 232 2,179 
SINGW LORLAN Gi ncresaic neice ces | 1,946 | 22,095 








* Census of 1886; the other Colonies, 1889. 
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The following is a classification of the works in the three Classification of 


manufactories in 


colonies for which information is procurable. The particulars different 


relating to New Zealand are for 1886, the details for the present 
year not having been published. 


ik 


colonies. 


Works and Factories in New South Wales, Victoria, and New Zealand. 





Classification. 











Treating raw material, the product of 
pastoral pursuits 


ey 


Connected with food and drink or the 
preparation thereof 


Clothing and textile fabrics 


ee 


Building materials 


Metal works, implements, machinery 
and engineering, railway carriages... 
Docks, slips, ship-building, and sail- 
mnaking 


Furniture, bedding, &. .....,.....:..000 
Paper, printing, binding, engraving, &c 
Vehicles, harness, saddlery... ........... 
Light and heat 


Ce 


Other works 





Works. 


No. 


~I 


po 
Gr Gr 





,926 





Hands. 


2,429 


8,244 


5,518 


6,982 
8,211 


1,225 
1,424 
4,688 
2.475 
1,414 
2.386 


44,989 | 














New South Wales. 





























* Census, 1886, 











New Zealand. * 


Hands. 


No. 





1,123 


3, 243 


4,094 


5,739 


2,342 | 


307 | 


769 
2,144 
693 
344 





Victoria. | 
Value of Value of | 
Plant and Works. Hands. Plant and Works. 
Machinery. Machinery. | 
fe No. No. 5 | No. 
| | | | 
156,997 | 167}. 1,778} 135,041; 107 
1,274,359) 486 | 5,913 947,815 | 596 
68,240} 239] 10,558 | 242205! 76 
703,075 409 | 5,031 | 377,978 423 
953,84 393 | 10,892 | 970,711 97 
329, 494 26| 310| 58,920 90 
64,455 131 | 2,168 59,515 =: 90 
479,525 171 | 5,243 | 505,623 | 137 
89,460 | 297 | 3.681 | 118,341 92 
966,987 33 890 | 1,604,842 20 
332,115 953 | 12,678 | 913,129 218 
one | ee 
5,411,478 | 3,305 | 59,142 


5,934,130 | 1,946 | 22,095 


| 





1,297 | 


Value of 
Plant and 
Machinery. 


439,300 
156,825 
513,327 


34,690 
13,352 
173,316 
24,263 


448,329 


111,312 


| 2,108,025 








ebb 
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WORKS AND FACTORIES. 





The average value of plant in New South Wales is £1,849, the 
average power employed is 8°8 h.p., and the hands per factory, 15-4; 
Average value, £1,795 ; power, 8°6 ; 





in Victoria the figures are 
and hands, 17:9; while in New Zealand they are—Value, £1,083; 
power, 7:9; and hands, 11:3. Estimating by the total hands 
employed, New South Wales is superior in works connected with 
food and drink, in works where ships are built or repaired, in 
treating raw material the product of pastoral pursuits, and in 
works connected with heating and lighting ; in all other classes 
Victoria has the lead both over this colony and New Zealand. 
The superiority of New South Wales in the food manufactories 
is largely attributable to the employment created by the important 
industry for the treatment of raw sugar, obtained from cane grown 
in the colony. The large employment afforded by the works for 
refining or otherwise treating silver, copper, tin and lead, establishes 
the importance of the colony in the total of all works con- 
nected with metals. The classification of the works of these 
colonies under the heads above given is purely arbitrary, but 
may perhaps serve to illustrate the bearing of the natural 
resources of the different colonies on the encouragement of the 


manufacturing industry. 


In the Australian colonies most manufacturing industries are 
in their infancy, and are small in comparison with the large 
establishments of other countries, the number of establishments 
employing ten or more hands being only 994 in New South Wales 
last year, and 1,231 in Victoria in 1888. Unless, however, the be- 
ginnings of the various industries are now noted it will be impos- 
sible hereafter to trace their progress. No works which are simply 
retail establishments have been included in any of the following 
tables; and in fact steam or other power is employed in the 
majority of cases. Of the works which do not use power, only 
such have been enumerated as were in a fairly large way of 


business, or were of a special character, regarding which it was 


desirable to have statistics for future reference. Clothing factories 
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employing less than ten hands, and boot factories with less than 
six hands, have not been taken into account, nor establishments 
of any kind having less than three hands. 


The average number of hands employed in each establishment 
was 15:4; the average for the metropolitan district being 21:8, 
and for the country districts 10:2. Compared with the scale on 
which manufactories are worked in the older countries of the world, 
these averages will appear very small, but should evoke no 
surprise when the nature of the works is considered, and the 
sparseness of the population throughout a large portion of the 
Colony. The following is a complete list of the works in operation 


during the year :— 


Manufactories Classified, with the Number of Hands, Power, and 
Value of Plant employed during the year 1887. 








| Power of |Approximate | 4 pproximate 
































Description of Manufactory |Number of} Total Plant Value Value 
or Work. Works. Hands. or of Plant or | of Land and 
Machinery| Machinery. | Buildings. 
Raw Material, the pro- ; 7. 
duction of Batorel sae 2 = 
Pursuits— 
Boiling-down and glue 16 140 157 11,000 19,507 
Bone-dust and manure 6 36 99 13,250 5,050 
FTOASOD shes ceesusn aeons | 1 4 AAG Passer erccon eae nce 
Tanneries oc ercccs 81 760 430 48,627 103,055 
Wool-washing and Fell- 
MONEVING.......60..00e. | 71 | 1,482 850 84, 120 130,684. 
175 2,422 1,540 156,997 258,296 
Connected with Foodand| - —_)/—__-+ 
Drink— 
Aerated waters ......... 144 1,099 405 108,760 144,247 
Beer, ale, stout ......... 67 820 800 193,055 497,695 
BiScuite se sscccce eee ree. 6 375 89 45,062 72,800 
Butter and cheese (steam). . 74 508 400 37,862 249,482 
Ditto (other) 160 836 47 7,839 270,609 
Coffee and spice ......... 6 154 97 15,880 47,540 
Condiments ..............., 2 33 16 1,050 2,800 
Confectionery ............ 21 497 93 26,625 73,200 
Fish-preserving ......... 2 31 8 750 450 
MIOUL caer ne eee 80 583 2,298 270,780 214,600 
Fruit-canning and jam 6 310 103 10,500 29,635 
Ice and refrigerating ...| 8 157 318 56,200 








68,525 





MANUFACTORIES AND WORKS. 


Descripton of Manufactory 
or Work. 


Number of| Total 


Works. 


Hands. 





Power of |Approximate Roprorimate 


Plant 
or 


Value 


Machinery} Machinery. 








Connected with Food and 
Drink—continued. 
Maizena and oatmeal .. 
Meat-curing ............. 
Meat-preserving ......... 
RCO Ms cacsecsrcsecsseeres: 
Self-raising flour and) 
baking powder ........ 
Sugar (refined)............ | 
PUPAL (PAW) iocee encore ce 
Spirits (rum) 60-0. 
WVANCRAR ee cccoreveee se cees 





Clothing and Textile 

Fabrics— 
Boots and shoes ......... 
Clothing, millinery, &c.| 
UUERICLA Ne sasicreet esis: 
Hats and caps .........0. 
Oilskin clothing ......... 


Umbrellas 





Building Materials— 
Asphalt and pavement 
Bricks 
DOINCTY Weancee crac cine ce: 
DAMO esac cecnessaevssueceses 
Modelling and patterns 
VIBE DIOSc an twice nacaicdaenates 
Paint and varnish ...... 
IPOULCNY, excevenrscesie teas 
SAWeMlll Sir coes nescence: 


oe 


Metal Works, Machines, 
Machinery, &c.— 
Agricultural implements . 
talvanized iron & plumbing 
Iron and brass foundries 
Ironworkers (other) .. 
Machinery and engineering 
Railway workshops, &c. 
Smelting, silver OPP 
tin, &e. 
Tinware 


eosteee seat ar*eertene 


eee rereee eee eee 


Works in other metals 





| 


@ereeseeeroenvesy 


eee @e =}; wee eee 


























oy 

639 39 8, 244 
59 2,420 
30 yA 745 
Pe 12 
14 106 
3 2 

] 

5 ] 79 
114 5,518 
9 76 
VALI 1,874 
61 702 
18 177 
8 44 
37 259 
2 12 
ily; 260 
325 3,578 
688 6,982 
22 187 
45 500 
62 1,288 
32 257 
5D 1,996 
iy 2.299 
Dal 1,276 
39 248 
8 106 
12 129 


313 | 8,211 


312 — 





$3 
1,401 
544 
21 


ris 

26 
578 
316 
1,431 
531 


968 
10 
32 
17 


3,984 




















68, 240 


16,836 
162,166 
70,870 
12,420 
2,150 

5, 367 
16,100 
21,000 
396, 166 


703,075 


15,430 
19,660 
93,940 
20,018 
344,615 
130,540 


275,838 
10,540 
37,210 

6,050 


953,841 


























Value 


of Plant or | of Land and 
Buildings. 


£ 
9,500 
4,385 

41,300 


95,890 
3,00 


weet ewee 





1,835,608 


Horse- 
ower £ 
42 7,000 
25 2,746 
190 30, 650 
iby 5,200 | 
250 | lees 
3,044 | 444,400 
42 10,000 
Sinn 
8,292 | 1,274,359 
150 34,603 
5 9,465 
el 240 
4 1,602 
— 330 











96,520 
110,795 
4.000 
12,202 
330 


29,500 


253,347 








8,910 
262,697 
160,203 

7,630 

9,725 

41,925 
13,600 
44,310 
436,272 





985,272 





24,715 
95,507 
138,424 
36,948 
336,672 
52,950 


125,018 
37,205 
20,639 
23,812 





866,890 
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50 





Description of Manufactory |Number of 
Works. 


or Work. 





Ship-building, Repair. 
ing, &c.— 
Dry docks, floating 
docks, and slips ...... 
Masts and blocks ...... 
Sails, tarpaulins, &e. ... 
Ship and boat building, &c. 





Furniture, Bedding, 
&ec,— 
Beddingerrs as 
Curled hair and flock... 
Frarmiture 0... ..c005 cece 


Mats and Matting ...... 
Picture-f RaTNCS cera coc: 
Window-blinds ........ 


pucke,. Paper,. Printing, | === |= 


and Engraving— 
Account books, &e, .... 
Engraving, &. ......... 
Mb a SO eee 
Paper bags and boxes... 
Photo - lithography, 

electro-photo en- 


graving, &c....... se eeee 
Printing and __litho- 
graphic printing ...... 


Printing ink, printer’s 

materials, sealing-wax, &c. 
Rubber stamps. ......... 
DHT ere ee eee 





Vehicles, harness, and 
Saddlery-— 

Coaches and waggons... 

Saddlery, saddle-trees, 
Wihtips, GC; ........008 


Light, Fuel, and Heat— 
Electric light ..........:. 
OMG can chiar rcius raeeroe: 
CAG ee ree ees 





10 


16 
34 


61 


124 


SHS 

















EMPLOYMENT. 
Power of 
Total Plant 
Hands. or 
Machinery 
Horse- 
power. 
413 453 
4 6 
98 5) 
710 3 
1,225 | 581 
191 43 
16 36 
1,103 192 
ib’ 3 
SS eles 
64 ZI 
1,424 295 
646 23 
51 ee Baas 
66 200 
86 ] 
29 1 
3,784 481 
7 i 
12 ] 
Dd) Aa Pa rrree 
4,688 714 
1,948 199 
527 ff 
2,475 206 
32 339 
72 58 
1,059 406 
Zo 260 
1,414 | 1,063 


Approximate | Approximate 





Value Value 
of Plant or | of Land and 
Machinery. | Buildings. 
bo 5 


304, 200 179,400 

ee ieee yor an 
16,695 35,300 
322, 424 221,750 














7,455 35,987 
2,100 2,450 
51,900 168,079 
aeons popula 5450 
2,670 8,687 








| 


64,455 225,653 





22,420 39,675 


614 6,072 
~ 3,700; 7,970 
1,175 6,875 


448,716 | 540,244 


900 3,750 
1,000 1,759 
1,000 2,212 


———- 


479,525 | 608,548 


——---—— 

















81,552 | 261,125 
7,908 107,770 





— 89,460 368,895 














37,200 45,550 
8,500 7,500 
831,287 | 2,258,572 
90,000 24,000 











966,987 | 2, 335,622 





MANUFACTORIES AND WORKS. 


| Power of Appr eons Approximate 
alu 


























Description of Manufactory Number of} Total Plant Vaiue 
or Work. | Works. Hands. or of Plant or | of Land and 
Machinery} Machinery. | Buildings. 
Horse- 

Miscellaneous— power. | # ~ 
Bark mills .............- | 2 9 37 | 1,200 3,060 
Deak Gta rss. asnencac nae | 10 (ae 1,686 7,302 
Brusnesiescete ee css cence | 4 Solara | 1,780 9,250 
Chaff and crushed corn 100 446 477 24,306 90,782 
Chemicals, patent | 

medicines, &c. ......... 5 83 88 | 21,100 34,900 
Compressed & fancy leather, 2 8 5 100 1,875" 
CWOoOperage ....cccccssee cons! 10 150 25 1,900 24,112 
DYyG WOLKSi. ec cceee nice. 7 41 8 1,675 9,000 
Electroplating .......... 3 27 7 3,500 5,000 
Glass and glass-staining 7 108 18 3,100 18,205 
JOWOHOPY fs secccnacvsinees 32 | fs a Merge 4,860 37,837 
Millet brooms ............ 2 26 3 1,020 2,600 
Mini rico cucnieasns: 1 28 i | Th Cn anomie len aco 
Packing-cases ............ 6 92 3 5,080 12,737 
Philosophical, optical, & | 

surgical instruments 10 61 : 1,703 8,500 
Portmanteaux..... ...... 2 12 l 250 950 
Poudretteand Ammonia) 2 13 20 4,500 2,500 
ROMER re incest oneness | 6 106 70 14,705 16,770 
Soap, candles, soap- 

powder, and soda...... 30 250 | 355 56,690 51,625 
Tobacco, cigars, &c. ...| 10 621 91 75,770 106,100 
Other works not in-| 

cluded above .........! 4 28 1 17,190 248,795 

| 255 | 2,386 1,272 332,115 689,400 
General total..,...... | 2,926 “144,989 beth 5,411,478 | 8,649,281 


| 


In order not to rdincloas the business “of any establishment, in cases where there is 
only one of each description, these particulars have been included under the last item, 
‘* Other works not included above.” 











It will be seen that a large proportion of the establishments 
included in the foregoing list are connected with the preparation 
of food, or raw produce ; for, out of a total of 44,989, the hands 
employedin treating food, or animal,vegetable, and mineral products 
advanced one stage only towards complete manufacture, numbered 
12,955, or ubout 28 per cent. There has, however, been fair 
progress in other directions, and, as will be seen from a subsequent 
table, the growth of the manufacturing power has been in keeping 
with the general progress observable in other departments of 
industry. The number of persons dependent for their livelihood 
on the manufacturing interest may be estimated at about 184,000, 


or-one-sixth of the whole population of the Colony. 
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In the following table the gradual progress of the manufacturing 
industry of the Colony since the year 1878 may be readily 
traced. It will be noticed that the total number of works of all 
kinds has risen in the short period embraced by the table from 
2,551 in 1878, to 2,926 in 1889, or nearly 15 per cent., while the 
number of hands employed has advanced from 24,741 to 44,989, 
or nearly 82 per cent. during twelve years :— 


Hands employed in Works and Factories, 1878-89. 


re 




















Novcr No. of Hands employed. 
Year. Manufactories, 
&e. Male. Female. | Total. 
[Si Shee eee 2,551 21,512 3,229 | 24,741 
1870 ee 2 654 22 989 2 695 25,684 
1880 ...... el 2779 26.452 | 1.807 28,259 
1S6la) eee ee 2961 28819 | 2372 31,191 
16So eee ee | 3,158 31,824 | 2.065 33,889 
16s5 eee 3,994 32. 350 2 384 34,734 
1680 3.419 36,390 | 2.404 | 38,794 
NET aches send 3,541 38,255 | 3420 | 41.677 
1SSG0en ee ee. 3 54] 40.160 | 3.367 | 43.527 
1887 .oocccccse. paca 3,349 39,365 | 3,686 | 43,051 
NE 3,100 41,299 4,265 45,564 
[SSO ee 2.926 40,725 4.264 44,989 


A satisfactory feature of the progress exhibited is that the 
number of women employed in factories and works has not 
increased at the same rapid rate as male employés. In 1878, the 
number of females employed was 3,229, and in 1889, 4,264, show- 
ing an increase of 1,035, or 32 per cent., in eleven years, while those 
of the opposite sex increased 89 per cent. during the same period. 
An examination of the following table will show that the increase 
in the number of females has been chiefly confined to book-binding 
and tobacco and boot factories, whilst in the manufacture of 
clothing, the number of women now employed is probably less 
than that of 1878. No returns have been received of the 
number of women engaged in shirt-making during 1889, but it 
does not follow from this that the industry has ceased to exist. 
On the contrary, it is largely carried on in places not exclusively 
devoted to it, and the shirt-makers are probably included with 
others under the comprehensive title of clothing manufacturers. 


Number of Females employed in Principal Industries for the period 1879-89. 











1883. | 1884. | 1885 1888. 1889. 





Nature of Industry. | 1886, | 1887. 


| 


Aerated Waters, &c. 
Account Books, &e....... 
Beddin pei eer 
Biscuits) eee eee 
Boots and Shoes ........ 
Clothing. conc ee eee 
Confectionery ............ 
Hats and Caps ............ 
Jam and Fruit Canning 
IPPintin Oonecet eee oe 
Paper Bags and Boxes... 
IGS oe eee oerecor 
Soap-powder, Soap, and 
‘Candles ...... Sania aae 
Tobacco Manufactories.. 
Woollen-cloth ,, 
Other Industries, not 
enumerated above 





11 
68 
29 

5 
373 

1,487 
74 
30 
13 
54 


/ 
314 





41 
119 














112 
114 


2,384 








23 
177 
60 
62 
433 
1,794 


5D 
23 
76 
24 
100 


26 
257 
189 


61 


3,420 








eeeevee 


600 


4,264 
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AEE os As regards the future, however, a vast field is open for the 
establishing new ; ; 
factories. development of manufactures in New South Wales. Producing, 


as it does, the raw material of various kinds necessary for supplying 
the primary wants of civilization, it is evident that the Colony will 
not long continue the wasteful process of exporting the raw article 
and taking it back again in the shape of manufactured goods. The 
one great cause which has hitherto operated to prevent the larger 
development of manufactures is the abundant employment which 
has easily been found for labour and capital in other directions, 
such as mining, agricultural, and pastoral pursuits. It cannot be 
anticipated that these fields for investment will always remain 
open, and capital must then seek other channels. 

Manufacture of —§ ‘The manufacture of wool into cloth and other articles seems 

woollen cloth. i 
specially adapted to the circumstances of New South Wales as a 
wool-growing country; but this industry has made no progress. 
The following table shows the number of woollen-mills in operation, 
the number of employés, and the quantity of cloth manufactured :— 


Woollen Mills. 


Hands Employed. 


Number of Quantity of 


























Year. Woolen | Woollen. Clem 
se Male. Female. | Total. NO 
| Yards. 

1878 9 145 | 53 198 480, 037 . 

1879 9 157 119 276 415,400 

1880 8 114 100 214 353, 100 

1881 5 178 157 335 358, 000 

1882 8 266 119 385 319,225 

1883 9 260 112 372 352,000 

1884 tl 175 137 312 305,000 

1885 | 6 134 189 323 337,750 

1886 | 6 104 78 182 324,788 

1887 | 5 101 71 172 345, 000 

1888 5 ny 60 | ye 241,000 

1889 | eG 110 62° 172 207,500 
fe orinie From these figures it will be noticed that the number of woollen- 
decreased. mills in operation has decreased, and that those now at work 


provide employment for 172 persons only. During the years 1882 
and 1883 more than twice this number of hands were employed, 
and even at the beginning of the last decade 214 persons were 
provided with work in this branch of industry. The quantity of 





BOOT FACTORIES. 








cloth manufactured, as a necessary consequence, has also con- 
siderably decreased. When, however, it is remembered that the 
export of wool reached the sum of £10,620,636 in 1889, and 
that wearing apparel to the amount of over £1,000,000, blankets 
£47,729, and vast quantities of other woollen goods, were imported 
during the same year, the full significance of the small number of 
persons engaged in the manufacture of woollen cloth will be at 
once perceived. The quantity of tweed made is that returned by 
the manufacturers. The great decline in the production during 
1889, as compared with the year 1887, when the number of 
hands employed was the same, can only be accounted for on 
the supposition that the material manufactured was much more 
valuable, which is improbable, or that the mills worked shorter 
time than in the year 1887. 


Import of 
woollens. 
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The manufacture of boots and shoes exhibits little progress, as Manufacture 


may be seen from the table below. It is noteworthy, however, that 
the quantity manufactured has considerably increased, due evidently 
to the improvement, during the period covered by the table, in the 
effectiveness of the machinery applied to this industry :— 





Boot Factories. 




















Hands Employed. 
wean Number of 
Boot Factories. 
Males. | Females. | Total. 

1878 71 1,584 299 1,883 
1879 71 1,750 373 2,123 
1880 715 2,038 341 2,379 
1881 71 1,849 377 2,226 
1882 62 1,695 341 2,036 
1883 61 1,748 377 2,125 
1884 68 1,871 | 418 2,289 
1885 65 1,672 433 2,105 
1886 68 1,856 416 DA At Pd 
1887 60 1,837 436 DADA Bs 
1888 57 1,618 427 2,045 
1889 59 1,955 465 2,420 











From the above figures it will be noticed that although there is 
a slight increase in the number of hands—which from 1,883 in 1878 
had risen to 2,420 in 1889—yet the number of establishments has 
considerably decreased. This would indicate a tendency for large 
factories to supersede small works, and drive the latter out of 


of boots. 
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Prospects of 
iron trade. 


Preparation of 
raw materials. 


EMPLOYMENT. 











competition in this particular branch of manufacture. The average 
number of hands employed in each factory has risen from 26:5 in 
1878 to 41 in 1889. The number of pairs of boots made during 
the year was 2,196,815, giving an average of 908 per head employed, 
as compared with 1,250 in 1888, 1,002 in 1887, and 828 in 1886. 


What should, in time, form another great staple industry of 
Australia is undoubtedly the iron trade. Every advantage 
possessed by the great iron and machinery producing countries of 
the world—such as England and Belgium—is also present here. 
Not only are iron and coal deposited in abundance, and in positions 
easily accessible and readily worked, but, as pointed out on page 
89, the local iron ore is exceedingly rich. Scarcely any progress, 
however, has been made in iron smelting, and nearly the whole 
stock of pig and wrought iron required for the local manufactories 
is imported. The other descriptions of metal works, both for 
smelting and manufacturing, are in a more forward state. Works 
for the treatment of metals in 1879 numbered 196, in which were 
engaged 3,438 persons, while in 1889 the number of works had 
increased to 289, and the hands employed to 8,024, agricultural 
implement factories not being included in either year. The chief 
feature in the progress thus exhibited is the large development of 
smelting works, which in 1879 employed 552 hands in 21 estab- 
lishments, while now the works still number 21, but the hands 
employed are 1,276. There has also been a large increase in the 
hands employed making or repairing railway motors, carriages, 
and other appliances, the employes in 1879 numbering 823 and 
in 1889, 2,229. The bulk of these were employed in the work- 
shops connected with the State railways. 

As regards the preparation of raw materials, the products of 
pastoral pursuits, the rate of increase has been not a little affected 
by the seasons, so that, under the heads of boiling-down, fell- 
mongering, tanning, woolwashing, and allied pursuits, the number 
of hands employed has only increased from 1,831 in 1879 to 
2,422 in 1889, while that of the works has fallen from 253 in 
1879 to 175 in 1889, 





BREWERIES. 





Brewing and the manufacture of raw and refined sugar are two 
industries which have increased during the last decennial period, 
and there can be no doubt that these branches of manufacture will 
receive further development. As regards the former, in 1879 
there were 45 breweries and bottling establishments in the Colony 
employing 561 hands, while in 1889 the numbers had risen to 
76 and 826 respectively. The quantity of ale and beer imported 
from abroad during 1889 reached a value of £438,094, not a very 
large amount considering that £329,902 of it was for beer in bottle, 
which the colonial breweries have, so far, not attempted to produce 
on any extensive scale. The following table illustrates the position 
of the brewing and bottling industry and its progress during the 


last nine years :— 








Brewerles. 
Number of Breweries! ; : 
ee ; aie Hands Quantity manufactured, 
Year, Rac apes Je | Employed. "Ale, Beer, &c. 
| Gallons. 

1881 50 | 637 : 
1882 56 | 699 * 
1883 59 | 747 . 
1884 60 788 sl 
1885 70 805 *11,000, 000 
1886 74 987 *10,000,000 
1887 75 804 9,720,000 
1888 79 850 9, 300,209 
1889 76 | 


826 9,515,200 





Ye Only approximately ascertained. 

The making of soap and candles, which may be reckoned a 
purely colonial production, seeing that tallow is one of the 
staple products, experienced a satisfactory advance. The number 
of factories in existence in 1877 was 36, turning out 92,958 
ewt. of soap. In 1889 the quantity reached 164,800 ewt. The 
statistics bearing on the production of candles are not reliable 
prior to 1885. Jn the year named the production was 1,683,360 
lb., while in 1889 the quantity was 2,388,440 lb. The class of 
candles made is chiefly stearine, which has now almost entirely 
superseded the common tallow candle. The value of the capital 
employed in the year 1889 was £108,315, and the steam developed 
was equivalent to 355 horse-power. 
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Breweries. 


Beer imported. 


Soap and 
candles. 
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Saw mills. 


Sugar-crowing. 


EMPLOYMENT. 


Soap and Candle Manufactories. 








Nurmiborot | | Quantities Manufactured. 




















Year. and Candle ee xy 
Factories. ae | Soap. Candles. 
ewt. Tb. 

1877 36 173 92; 0058 See luminnecccess eee: 
1878 34 180 LEGOOE TN cen Cee cenes 
1879 34 169 | O4,524 | seacennes ce 
1880 38 203 | | Fl 2. So acre rey ger 
1881 38 232 106; 0627s iris soesseee 
1882 40 263 it I-55) iS Saag Reece niccricre 
1883 38 220 LT TOS Wn | Wacccicn ee teenes 
1884 34 204 131,244 scree es 
1885 i 40 | 223 138,849 1,683, 360 
1886 46 321 155,430 2,199,282 
1887 | 52 | 367 190,060 2,442,960 
1888 59 | 397 198,880 2,216,000 
1889 30 | 250 164,800 2,388,440 





The number of persons employed in the various timber districts, 
in saw-mills, &c., has also increased at a good ratio during the last 
eleven years. The establishments in 1879 numbered 232, em- 
ploying a total number of 2,072 persons, while in 1889 there were 
325 mills, and the number of hands employed was 3,578. The 
value of capital employed in 1889 was £832,438, the horse-power 
5,317, while the quantity of timber sawn was estimated at 
185,021,000 feet l-inch thick :— 


Saw-nills. 




















Vent Number | Hands Wane Number Hands 

mie of Saw-mills. | employed. . of Saw-mills. employed. 
1879 | 232 | 2,072 1885 415 3,783 
1880 243 2,458 1886 323 3,284 
1881 280 2,382 1887 322 3,254 
1882 334 3,013 1888 317 3,616 
1883 370 3,318 1889 325 3,578 
1884 376 3,477 








The growth of sugar-cane, and the manufacture of sugar there- 
from, in the northern districts of the Colony, is now becoming an 
important industry, though the output of 1889 was much below 
that of 1887, when 450,000 ewt. of sugar and 880,000 gallons of 
molasses were made. Last year the production was 380,320 ewt. 


of sugar, and 494,145 gallons of molasses. 


‘SUGAR MILIS. 








Since 1887 there has been a considerable increase in the breadth 
of land under this crop, and, in the year just closed, there were 
18,730 acres planted with cane, of which 7,348 acres were pro- 
ductive. In 1877 the number of mills was 50, of which 24 used 
steam-power, whilst 26 were worked by cattle, and the number of 
workmen employed was 1,065. These increased, in the year 
1885, to 83 steam-mills and 19 worked by cattle, whilst the 
number of men employed, and the quantity of sugar and 
molasses turned out, correspondingly increased ; but since then the 
fall in the value of sugar has caused many of the smaller establish- 
ments to be closed, and the cane grown has been to an increasing 
extent sold to the large factories, which pay to the growers a price 
but slightly below that given prior to 1885. Almost everywhere 
the tendency to concentrate the manufacture of sugar in large 
central establishments is increasing; in the West Indies and 
elsewhere small mills are rapidly disappearing to make room for 
larger establishments, where business is strictly confined to the 
industrial process of sugar making, the planters attending solely 


to the cultivation of the cane. 


The following table gives the particulars of the sugar industry 
for the last thirteen years :— 


Sugar Mills. 





























Sugar Mills. Horse-power. Quantity of a epee eae 
Year. ae nae —|Sugar Manu-| * Mais nninieved: 
WY ork re ze ms Cattle, Steam. eam, | Cattle. factur ed. factured. 
| cwt. gallons. 
1877 24 26 503 108 150,744 345,543 1,065 
1875 36 23 627 | 119 163, 203 532,825 1,158 
1879 44 21 637 185 153,833 440,506 1,432 
1880 | 50 15 1,601 | 76 | 146,003 | 269,092 | 2,183 
1881 59 iW | 1,432 | 63 159,048 354,402 1,665 
1882 70 16 978 49 | 270,000 560,000 1,039 
1883 79 14 ie 2,651 | 44 | 280,000 | 580,000 1.285 
1884 86 12 | 2,855 | 50 | 230,000 450,000 2,190 
1885 83 19 | 9. 598 | 32 | 369, 280 635,000 2,634 
1886 57 7 2,531 | 21 275,000 507,000 2,259 
1887 57 7: 2,210 | 26 | 450,000 880,000 2,646 
1888 6 | eigenen QOD A Wee: 225,580 | 241,088 1,640 
1889 38 2 3, 034 | 10 | 380,320 494,145 2,194 











* Hands employed at least for six months in the year. 
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Sugar refineries. 


EMPLOYMENT. 








There were two establishments in the Colony for refining raw 
sugar in 1889, one of which has since been closed. The quantity of 
sugar melted in 1889 was 600,000 ewt., of which 351,000 ecwt. 
was imported, chiefly from the East Indies, Queensland, China, 
and Fiji. The remaining 249,000 ewt. was raw sugar produced 
in the Colony. As the total quantity made at the mills was 
380,320 ewt., it would appear that, even allowing for the amount 
that went into consumption without being refined, some 120,000 
or 130,000 ewt. was held over to be refined during the present 
year. 


Sugar Refineries. 











eee nee aes a - 
cwt. 
1877 2 165 259,650 
1878 2 153 324,480 
1879 2 18] 388,480 
1880 2 166 414,400 
1881] 2 222 514,400 
1882 2 235 470,000 
1883 2 214 468,000 
1884 2 172 370,000 
1885 2 224 384,000 
1886 2 214 510,000 
1887 1 200 537,900 
1888 1 210 550,149 
1889 1 230 600, 000 





— — ————— $$$ — a, 


The numbers given above are only those of the men in constant 
employment ; in addition there are many others employed for 
longer or shorter periods discharging ships, storing sugar, and 
other work incidental to the trade. 


TOBACCO MANUFACTORIES. 


In New South Wales, almost from the introduction of the 
sugar-growing industry, the manufacture of sugar has been largely 
in the hands of the Colonial Sugar Refining Company, whose 
mills on the Clarence and on the Richmond have been referred 
to in another part of this work. This company also owns the 
only sugar refinery in New South Wales, where the produce ot 
their mills in this colony is refined, together with a portion of the 
The other 


establishments, locally known as refineries, whether worked by 


output of their factories in Fiji and Queensland. 


steam or cattle, are mostly small factories in which sugar of an 
inferior quality is turned out, which has afterwards to undergo 


the process of refining. 


The use of tobacco manufactured in the Colony has, to a very 
large extent, superseded that of imported tobacco. The amount 
of cigars and cigarettes made in the Colony is, on the other hand, 
very small compared with the total quantity of these commodities 
consumed. The weight of each description of tobacco used in the 


Colony during 1889 amounted to :— 








Imported Made in the 











Manutactured. Colony. Total. 
ote | tb 
TODACCO ene: 715,760 1,971,394 | 2,687,154 
Cigars ..cccsccsessssscseseseseess 246,537 | 5,303 | 251,930 
Cigarettes ..cceceecssseeees | 71,957 | 9,200 81,157 
A large amount of imported leaf is used in the manufacture 


of tobacco in the Colony, the proportion during the past year 
being 560,336 Ib. of imported leaf to 1,425,651 Ib. of New South 
Wales leaf, chiefly American. The quantities of each kind of 
tobacco made in the Colony, as well as the weight of leaf used in 
the manufacture, will be found in the following table. The quan- 
tity of leaf given does not include stalks and stems, which are 
taken out in the process of manufacture... The proportion of leaf 
not used would be about 20 per cent. of the total weight. 


eK 


a 


Colonial Sugar 
Company. 


Tobacco 
manufactories 


Imported leaf 
largely used. 








Tobacco Factories. 





Hands Employed. 








Tobacco Leaf Used. 








No. of 
No. of No. 
oath Be Factories. 

| Males. 
1885 16 9 41] 
1886 17 9 559 
1887 13 10 506 
sss | 14 9 eee 
18389 | 10 4 454 

| 




















Females. 


257 


144 


161 


167 








Quantity Manufactured. — 





Colonial Leaf. 


1,460,683 


1,482,726 


1,595,201 


1,451,895 


1,425,651 





Imported Leaf. | 


688,788 


573,979 


568,543 


622,405 


560,336 





Tobacco. 


tb. 


2,133,168 


2,044,240 


2,147,418 


2,062,380 


1,971,394 








Cigars. 





6,901 


5,340 


10,269 


9,200 


Cigarettes. 
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The amount of mill-power for grinding and dressing grain Mills for grind- 
ing and dressing 


is ample for treating the flour consumed in the Colony. 


As grain. 


the Colony does not produce sufficient grain for its own require- 


ments, it is not at all probable that there will be any notable 
increase in the number of flour-mills, as those existing are mostly 


at work only part of their time. 


Wind and horse-power, as applied 


to the dressing of grain, have fallen into disuse, and though some 


water-mills still exist, there are not so many as formerly, and 


their number is decreasing. 


The returns of the millers for the 


year 1888 showed that the quantity of flour made was 129,445 


tons, and 118,691 tons in 1889. 


It is believed that these figures 


are considerably overstated, and other sources of information give 
the quantities which will be found in the following table, and 
these are believed to approximate closely to the truth :— 


Year. 


1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 











New South Wales 
Wheat treated. 


Jushels. 


2,224, 650 
3,147,761 
3,321,556 
3,400,934 
3,136,461 
3,733,171 
3,983,246 
3,927,273 
2,402,057 
4,460, 629 
3,975,030 
1,403,526 





Imported Wheat | 


treated. 


Bushels. 
714,488 


390,618 
300, 620 
108,096 
629,841 


1,509,646 
2,731,602 


a a 


Flour Manufactured. 


Total Wheat 


treated. 


Bushels. 


2,939, 138 
3,538,379 
3,622,176 
3,509,030 
3,766, 302 
3,908,309 
4,401,680 
4,425,048 
3,386,820 
4,694,164 
5,484, 676 
4,135,128 








Total Flour 
made. 


Tons. 


58,783 


72,443 
70,180 
75,326 
78,166 
88,033 
88,501 
67 736 
93,883 
114,270 
86,150 





The following are the particulars of the mills in operation in 


the Colony for the last twelve years : — 


Flour made in 
the Colony. 








ee ee ee ee 


eee ereteeeeeeseeeereeeeeeens! 


See ee eee eee eee eee eeeees 


eee Chee ereeeerseeeee ees) 


ee 


Oe ee OO ee 


Cee eee eee- sere eses seees 


ee | 


| 








Mills for Grinding and Dressing Grain. 





| 





| 









































| 














Steam. Water. Wind. Horse. Total. 
7 = : - ae | Hands 
| | | | Hor rocee Employed. 
rse- + "se- . Horse- ~ orse- | - se- | 
No. sae No. ans No | Sar No. | power. No. power. | 
| a 
152 | 2,577 10 | 88 1 | 10 2 2 165 | 2,677 664 
5) | | 
147 | 2,580 9 84 oe a ee 10 | 161 | 2,684 546 
| | | | | _ . 
140 | 2,551 | 7 88 yO 10 | 150 | 2,659 566 
148 2,806 9 95 Teed On ieeaT 2 159 | 2,913 | 695 
| fl - 
156 | 2,929 | 7 | 72 1 10 | 2 14 | 166 | 3,025 | 708 
145 | 2,759 9 88 fo | cee ee eee | 154 | 2,847 | 685 
153 | 3,109 8 GSie leer eee ee ae | 161 | 3,207. 662 
52 | 3,0: 7 | | a 159 | 3,092 662 
152 | 3,026 7 GG ener scent eae eens iva | 
128 | 2,602 | 5 7 | ee roe eee | eee reer | 183 | 2,650 | 471 
122 | 2,721 5 48 | o. Weeden | 1 12 | 128 | 2,781 | 599 
107 | 2,844 a Se 110 | 2,877 | 628 
| | b aren : 
101 | 2,611 2 | 7 ie Here Uren (Perens [merece | 103 | 2,638 | 635 
ee 
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CURRENT WAGES. 


WAGES, 


In New South Wales, as in most other Australian Colonies, the 
rapid settlement of the country has created a demand for labour 
of all kinds, which could not be satisfied except by a constant 
accession of labourers from other countries. This demand, which 
has been continuous for many years, has resulted in the establish- 
ment of a rate of wages much higher than is ordinarily found in 
older lands. The wave of depression which affected most coun- 
tries during 1885-8 did not leave this Colony untouched, and the 
labouring classes shared largely in the general suffering. Although 
the normal rate of wages sanctioned by the various labour organi- 
zations showed no decline, the actual amount which workmen were 
willing to accept in most trades was below these rates. The slight 
revival of prosperity which appears to have set in has had a bene- 
ficial effect, and the following rates may be taken as now current 
in the Colony :— 


Rates of Wages of various Trades, &c., during 1889. 


Metal Workers. 


Black-iron workers ............ 9/- per day of 8 hours. 
PIACKBINIGOS a iiectccuene corccntes 8/—to 9/- . Saas. 
Blacksmiths’ strikers ......... 6/-to 8/- , Siar, 
Boiler-makera™ c.c.2.. 6.6.06 25 6 9/4 to 10/8 rs Saar 
Brass-finishers .......c:cceseeees 9/— to 10/- a Soa 
Copper-smiths .............ee00 9/- to 10/~ ery 
Corrugated-iron workers..... 9/- - Sees 
Engine-drivers ...........06.00+. 7/-to 8/- ~ Si 
Engine-fitters ,......... sss. 9/4 to 10/8 a Sera, 
MuImacemen: ..6.2.cneseeces cine 7/-to 8/- as Sion. 
Galvanized-iron workers...... 9/- . Sire 
Tron-moulderses.ce eee es 9/4 to 10/8 7s Sees 
Labourers (in iron trades) .... 6/— to 8/- . 8 ,, 
Millwrightsie.eiccat eae ans . 9/4 to 10/8 re Sisiee; 
Pattern-makers ...........0.000. 9/4 to 10/8 4 Sis 
ship buildersicccaeessnecsnsccss 9/4 to 10/8 9 8 ” 
PEINSMICNS ccectceioccco cer tenets 8/-- to 10/- - r. ee 
Turners (iron)iecc.s.- eee 9/4 to 10/8 a, Sree 


WVireworkerd ccc ee ee 6/— to 10/- . 9 5, 


Constant 
demand for 
labour. 


by trades, 
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Timber Workers. 


Cabinet-makers ............0000 9/- per day of 9 hours. 
GCarpentersicrcccce eee 10/- to 12/- 5% Sz. 

JGINOPS-12 cee sa seeeteiee tess 10/— to 12/- “ Snes5 
SAWSELSrcoscesceesetaee a eae as 9/- to 10/- rr | ar 
Wood-carving ......... Roe seoete §/- » 8, 
Wood-turners ........0.c0 se 008 8/- 3 8 5, 

Chinese cabinet-makers ...... 20/- to 40/- per week of 54 hours, with 


board and lodging. 


Building Trades (General). 


STICRIAYETS a anes se sree. 11/- per day of 8 hours. 
Grastitters as... octets 10/- 5p 8 5 
Labourers (builders)............ 8/- . 8 45 
DMRUPDONS 2 sonra Sree e oe 9/— to 10/- x 8; 

Mr lpebOLers i. ccwsss fas ece son cescens 10/- to 11/- D Sys 
PUM DeTiicoeieser rece eoeee 8/— to 10/- o 8 5, 
Stonemasons ............ seeecees 11/- 3 S75; 
137s) 9 ee ee ne ee aS 10/- i 8 4, 


Leather Workers. 


Bootmakersiicscsscsessaccssocs ss 45/- to 60/- —_ per week of 50 hours. 
@urriers-ascsee ore 45/- - 54 ,, 
Harnessmakers.............. «: 45/- * 54 ,, 
Portmanteau makers ......... 36/— to 40/- per week of 54 hours. 
NAUCI1ErS tiers cere o toner ence 40/- to 50/- a 54 ,, 
TRANNICPSheccsesc ote exc uenneeeres 45/- 33 54 ,, 
Warehousemen..... .........005 57/6 - 5OtGe; 
Machinists (females) ... .... 20/- to 30/- ‘y al) as 


Stationery, Printing, &e. 


Book binders: 23.6. sce eee ee 8/— to 11/- per day of 8 hours. 

COMPOSITOIS .c.cres ssc esaecces's 10/- 5» piecework, 1/1 and 
1/2 per 1,000; 1/8 per hour overtime. 

Isngravers (metal) ............ 60/— to 80/— _—s per week of 54 hours. 

PP (WID0G)%.-- +. corer eees 50/— to 60/- ie 54 ,, 
TPAthograpnersra.cc...sccrreee 10/— to 12/— __ per day of 8 hours. 
Presamenii sacs cee reece sae 9/— to 10/- 5 8: 5 
SSUBLIONCISs ecccicee ee teceewesees 10/— to 12/- . re Sree 
Blereoty pers «..0.00 sss. es ceeot es 9/— to 10/- 8 


Warehousemen............s90: 00 60/— to 80/— per week. of 48 hours. 


CURRENT WAGES. 





at 


Woollen Cloth Manufactory. 


POPEMGN Gee sc ec comes csi cesce et ess 60/- per. week of 60 hours. 
WeOrkMeliarncrc eae 40/- 5 OUT iss 
WUMIOND etree recreate nicer ences 30/- . 60 45 
PALIWIECDUB It notnenreasas nes 60/- 9 COR: 
Weavers (female)...... .... .. 25/- a GO™;; 
Gir lame neccnaecnesresenn sees 9/- 35 60 SC, 
SOVSWe scree eectiece ner teesetns 9/- Ap 6055; 
Clothiers. 
Males. 
COLE Brcecncre scree esenencesers £5 to £8 per week of 56 hours. 
Drapers’ assistants ............ £2 to £5 - 60. 
IAtters ec rinacceocnecec careceenene 8/— to 10/— per day of 9 hours. 
Oilakin-makers sc..ccssasverscsee 8/- r ! ae 
PYeSSOTBy ieee eee eres eee es 10/- 55 9 5 
OiTre-CuLlelsimcateec creer _ 12/- to 20/- - os Sirs 
BUOTR cc succor cre eecc caus esests 8/- to 10/- 3 OFF, 
Females. 
Dressmakers cscs cass 60/- per week of 50 hours. 
- assistants ..... 15/- to 20/- yP 50°) =; 
Millinera tise cvcser seers ioe 60/— to 80/- . 50 =C«s 
a assistants ............ 10/- to 20/- 50 =C«y, 
Tailoresses ........++. pious eevee 3/6 to 6/- per day, 50 hours per week. 
EIMNDPOVONS ecasco cee tocccensasac nes 1/- to 2/- a me 
Food and Drink Supply. 
BAK OVS Wiiesc cc nnecnceac tse ene aes 55/- to 80/- per week of 50 hours, 
ze MLSMOEN, ees ea 40/- oS 50. 
Butchers—slaughtermen...... 50/— to 70/- . 60 ,, 
s shopmen ss... 3.0.20: 30/— to 40/- a LOR: (with 
board), 
5c DOYS sinacascessssasee 15/- to 20/— — per week of 70 hours (with 
board and residence). 
Confectioners ......sseseecerees 50/- per week of 48 hours. 
Bishermon Wc catececrare 20/— to 60/- per week, no fixed time 
specified. 
Grocers’ assistants «.......... 30/— to 40/- be of 66 hours. 
IMiLloraice..eectcce cece: 80/- Ps 60 ,, 
Millvhandsivc-es tree ee 40/— to 50/- zs 60 5; 
Gardeners, Market. 
TUUTODOSH wives cescsccetr sceniavess 20/- to 40/- per week (with board), 
CHINGSOM cic aes eaeenscttheec ss 16/- to 20/- a 53 
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Maritime Pursurts. 


Boatewains) os..ccesseeesvecessa £8 per month, 48 hours per week 
Coal-trimmers ...........c.00006 £7 yr 48 » 
Deck-handsie.e ese: = 3 > 45 . 
Engineers, first............0.0+ : £20 per month, no fixed time 
specified. 

= SOCONG sajnncsece orice £16 a 3 
HIreMenues cies Tea ete £9 vs 48 hours per week 
GUM POIs ee coset ee see 1/3 per hour, no fixed time 

specified. 

_ constant hands ... 50/- per week of 60 hours. 

Masters and engineers of 
HSrHoOur: DOALSame ee eceee: ‘ 55/- % 90 ,, 
Nallmakersis.,- 200s 10/—- per day, 54 hours per week. 
MALIOTS ere. ss widbetssuetome ce £7 per month, 48 hours per week 
Sea cooks ..... TES PCE E ETE £4 to £12 a 48 a 
Wiehart labourers: c:.0.esce . I/-to1/6 per hour, 48 hours per week. 
Youths on steamers............  15/-— to 22/— per week of 48 hours. 
Coaching. 
*Busmen ...... Resimenemet ieee temtns 36/- to 50/— ~—s per week of 70 hours. 
HDUS CONGUCTOIS..sc 2. eases 15/- to 20/— ee “ 
Dray and trollymen..........., 40/— for one horse, 2/6 for every additional, 
70 hours. 
Drivers (licensed)............ . 20/— with board and lodging, 36/— if without, 
70 hours. 

WAYTIOTS cerns csse ce esncinens cence 8/- to 9/- per day, 48 hours per week. 
Grooms e-.... 5.1 Wovaeus eeerecers 36/- per week of 72 hours. 


Attendance and Service. 


. Males. 
Barmen  .....cscecsseseeesseee eee 20/— to 40/— per week, with board and lodging, 
no fixed time specified. 
IBUGIOMS eateccsccesteeeudicoeseees 20/— to 30/- ys 55 
Coachmen .2..2..250052- Rt er 20/- a a 
COOKS ie eeerccnce es eine sees 20/- to 60/— 5 9 
(Dairymonieecccrcndccoucnseee- 15/— to 20/- 9 2 
(Jardeners .........00- Fees ceeKs . 20/— to 30/- re 9 
Gardeners’ Labourers ........ . 15/-to 20/- 3 99 
SCUlleDy nc.cccsensaeriedccnney es . 15/- to 20/- 9 ¥ 


Waiters COCO Hee eH eee ee eee 20/- to 25/- 3° 
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Female. 


Barmaids ..........s00s-eessees08 20/— to 30/— per week, with board and lodging, 
no fixed time specified. 


COOK: eet see eaee’ re 25/- . 2 
General Servants ...... sseces . 10/- to 18/- 5p 99 
Housemaids ....., veceeeaceees ..- 12/- to 16/- . 99 
PAUNGTOSSES oo eeeieeee .» 16/— to 20/- a 1 
Nursemaids ..... ee vessee  J/— to 10/- y 99 
Wealthesses 5. cccic.secsss ereseceee 14/— to 20/— 9 ” 


Agricultural and Pastoral Pursuits. 


Agricultural Labourers ...... £30 to £50 per annum, no fixed time specified. 
3oundary Riders ............... £40 to £50 


” » 
Bush Carpenters ...... ........ £40 to £50 - os 

Cooks (Station)........... err . £30 to £50 ‘5 AP 

Farm Hands ........ oer . £30 to £50 53 on 
Fellmongers ........ peneingeeecten 7/6 per day, 55 hours per week. 
IGN COPS re. cs ccncecscons secceseeseee £40 to £50 per annum, with board and lodging, 


no fixed time specified, 
Married Couples (wife cook). £65 to £50 


> > 
- . (husband 
GOOK ince nesimecacaccnancens cesices £75 to £100 .. a 

MNOALERS coc cauccescsstiracanee ters 20/— per 100 sheep, no fixed time specified. 

Stockmen!.c.s.uees ren ee . £40 to £60 per annum, with keep, no fixed 
time specified. 

IWAINCRTOWCIS 7. cccccscccteece snes £70 to £100 .; _. 

Wool-scourers ......... «+. .... 7/6 per day, or in piecework 1d. to 14d. per 
lb., no fixed time specified. 

Wool-sorters .........- SC Oee 20/- per 1,000 fleeces, os ae 

Miscellaneous Trades. 

Basket-makers (.0....0.06s+++ 0 40/— to 50/— sper week of 45 hours. 

. (Blind) tes.ces: . 15/- to 30/- ry 480s: 
Bellows-makers — ...........06: : 50/- a 54s, 
Coach-buildersis-..) ssc s ss 8/— to 10/- per day of 8 hours. 
Coach-painters ........5...00.6 .  §8/- to 10/- - Sime, 
Coach-trimmers  ........00.000. 8/- to 10/- a So. 

Coopers (generally  piece- 55/-- per week of 44 hours (average 
work) earning). 
French-polishers ....... eee 8/- to 10/— per day of § hours. 


Gas-stokers ........00 eeaasetee 9/6 », 06 hours per week. 
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a EE ee ae ee 
Hair-dressersicccs yess cee oe 40/— to 60/— per week of 54 hours. 
SOUIORMEE DS cosas sens eee cneenere ses 8/—- to 10/- per day of 8 hours. 
Labourers ccc essteotes nase 6/- to 8/- i Sina. 
Perambulator-makers .. ...... 7/- to 9/- rr 8 ,, 
Photographers ..............000. 80/- per week of 48 hours. 

5 assistants ..... 30/— to 40/- Be 48: ,, 
OUGGIS Scans. grstsntacssere anaes 8/- to 10/- per day of 8 hours. 
Quartymenrcrsccme te 10/- 9 8 ,, 
Soapmakers .........csceseeeeeee © 45/- per week of 56 hours. 
S WOODS a.coscse eee enheeaake eres 36/- ar 
Tobacco operatives ............ 40/— to 80/- 5, of 54 hours. 
Upholsterers .................0068 8/- to 9/- per day, 54 hours per week. 
Wheelwrights ............ awit 8/-tol10/- »» . 48 ri 


Municipal Employés (City.) 


Carpenters is-2 serene ona: 8/— to 10/- per day, 44 hours per week, 
Cartarsit nese eee 11/6 » 44 », (finding 
horse, ) 

Engineers ................0000000 11/- to 12/- __ per day, 44 hours per week. 
Engine-drivers ...........csceees 8/- 5 44 - 

Gangersic ce vores 9/- to 11/- », 44 3 

LADDUTETS cose cocs tenses esesas sce 7/- to 8/- » 44 - 

Overseers ....eccceseeeeecceseece. 8/— to 9/- » 44 - 
Regulators of street traffic... 8/— to 9/- » 44 > 


State Railway Employes. 


Blacksmiths ................0000 9/- to 12/2 _ per day of 8 hours. 

- strikers ......... 7/6 to 8/6 Pe Si, 
Boilermakers .................. 9/- to 12/2 a 8 ,, 
Brakestienyo...ccsss eee 42/— per week of 55 hours. 
Brassfinishers ..............200. 9/- to 1l/- per day of 8 hours. 
Carpenters... cence 8/8 to 11/- . Sony, 
Carriage-builders ............... 10/- to 11/4 me Sa. 

“ trimmers. ........00.. 10/— to 10/8 % Say, 
Cleaners, engine ............... 5/-to 7/- », 55 hours per week. 
Engine-drivers (locomotive).. 11/— to 15/- » - 05 ye 

- (stationary)... 7/- to 10/- DD 5 
Motélers ccs. csemsanc cere tess 7/6 », Of 8 hours. 
MATOMON cece eee 8/- to 10/- s as « uu 


BebGere on eect ssace ees 9/- to 13/- $9 °° Betyg, ‘ 
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OPGWMION <recceesscceters ceceetacs £240 to £450 per annum, 48 hours per 
week, 
GQ ONO Te cer tecvcccorcecenteacccess 9/- per day of 8 hours. 
GOSTOS erect se ower ences ecices 9/— to 11/- ,, -55-hours per week. 
EADOUTCLAm. csc cedecuieest uae 7/—to 7/6 », of 8 hours. 
Machinists 7... corcc nies s 7/6 to 9/8 » B --+55 
WLOUlMCTS eum acee cers snets 8/6 to 11/2 8. 4, 
Painters ..... Shae e ate Sena aceon 8/- to 11/- 5 8 4s 
Patternmakers ..........0+000.0 9/- to 12/- e 8 455 
POLGOYeinenccsectacneccce stews ees 7/- to 10/- ,, 09 hours per week. 
Sun tersin enn eeu een etene cs 8/— to 11/- Se > 
MIONMIMON ceaticcte diese etre 7/- to 10/- » 895 y 
Station-masters .........0..0068. £150 to £400 per annum, no fixed time 
specified. 
Waggon builders ........:.5500. 9/6 to 10/4 per day of 8 hours. 
WGUCRMECRi cc erecsesees tees 42/- +0 45/- per week of 55 hours. 
Mining. 
*Coal—Northern miners, 
NE Wing vi.. cog concer Nronennane 10/6 to 12/6 per day, 44 hours per week. 

*Southern miners, hewing §8/— to 9/- »» 44 3 

Boys employed in mines... 3/— to 5/- », 44 1p 
TOM ecceee eres eeeceeeees 50/- per week of 44 hours. 


Silver-mining, Broken Hill—Mechanics and Surface Hands. 


Mnginecersun ecco eee: 10/- to 12/— _ per shift of 8 hours. 
Masons and bricklayers ...... 10/— to 12/- i 8 6s 
COATNONGEDA( 5 sce seers cscs ce cee: 10/— to 12/- ; Sue; 
Blaokamiths: ....c-00 cee ccseeee 10/- to 12/- - See 
a strikers ........ 8/4 x 8 ,, 
Engine-drivers (stationary) .. 10/- - Sass 
y (hoisting)..... 10/- to 11/- .; Sas, 
WROTEON ose eee 9/- 5 8 3; 
.. assistants ..........+ 8/4 3 8 4 
iStOres. ceo esse acer ectese eas es 10/— to 12/- rs Sim. 
Machine men (shop)............ 9/- to 10/- a Gai; 
Soilermakers ..........scccseeeee 12/- ” 8 55 
MRIVOCOTS ooo oe sees etna oen es 9/- to 10/- rs 8 ,, 
MPingynyithe: 2.020 cc ees ec cess ta 10/- es 8 5; 








* Coal-miners working underground are mostly paid piece-work, at the rate of 2/6 to 3/- per 
ton in the Southern mines, and 4/2 per ton in the Northern. 
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Saw-mil men es. 8/4 to 10/— per shift of 8 hours. 
Horse-drivers sss: eee 8/4 - », exclusive 
of time occupied in cleaning and harnessing. 

Labourers (all) ..............000 8/4 per shift of 8 hours, 

DOVE une seer acess amites’ 3/- to 7/6 5 Sams 

Pa ppersisssescrcaense os ieee 10/- y 8 5, 
Flag-wheelers .................. 9/— Pr > 

iM COdET Sumescneneeescceste sean ceo 10/- 3 Sans; 
Charge-wheelers ............... 9/- a ery 


Underground Hands. 


Miners aire aeecesuen ecer ee 10/-- per shift of 8 hours. 
6 hours on Sunday to constitute a shift work. 
yi 
5, (in wet shafts)...... 10/10 per shift of 8 hours. 
Brace and plat men ........... 9/- yp Saas: 
PErUCkOrsizce ence ee onesie 8/4 - 8 ,, 


Ore-dressing Hands. 


Shift-washers ............00000. 10/- per shift of 8 hours. 
Head-runners ...... .... ...... 9/- Ye > ey 

amie (-<208 (:) 4: a Ree eC 9/- 5 Se; 
Engine-drivers ...............008 10/- a Si. 


Overtime.—All time worked over eight (8) hours per day paid for at the 
rate of time and a quarter (Sundays not excepted). 


ELAN SSaurcoes ses tieecinconeenteceen es 50/- per week of 44 hours. 


An inspection of the preceding table at once reveals the fact 
that the labouring classes in this community are far in advance of 
their fellow-workmen in older countries, in other respects, besides 
the mere question of better wages. In nearly all departments of 
labour the daily toil is restricted to eight hours, and though there 
is no statutory recognition of this time as the limit of a man’s 
labour, it is tacitly acknowledged even by the Governments of the 
various colonies. Labour organizations and trades’ unions are 
particularly strong in the two provinces of New South Wales and 
Victoria. Every year a day is set apart in these colonies by 
the Trades and Labour Councils for the public celebration of the 
foundation of the eight-hour system ; and the State countenances 
the demonstration by making the day a public holiday. 


AVERAGE WAGES. 








—____——~ 


In the following table are given the average wages paid to 


mechanics, farm labourers, and domestic servants over a series 0 


years--the wages of the two last-mentioned being in addition to 


food and lodging. 


The period embraced in this statement covers 


sixty years—from the days when Australia was a penal settle- 


ment down to the present time. 


The wages of mechanical trades 


are those of carpenters, bricklayers, masons, wheelwrights, smiths, 


and in some years of plasterers, and represent, not the wages of 


any particular trade, but the average of all trades, due allowance 


being made for the importance of each :— 


Average Wages paid during each year since 1830. 


| 












































Farm Remale Farm Sami 

; | Building ete’ servants, pro-} _ Building ane ue SA pis 
| | an ee _ |and lodging. food and lodging. 

and lodging. and lodging. S 

| Per day. | Per annum. | Per annum. Per day. | Per annum. | Per annum. 

nes Se oe Sees, | ee Se et 8.04. Sen die EB amas 
oy Un om 8 oScaoecnos id I aodocdacs 1863; 9 10 32 10 0 25 0 0 
1833| 6 6 18 0 0/12 0 OF 1864 9 4 ZOO 2570.0 
ST re UP SiedooSecc. 9 |) keacccdacc: 1865) 9 4 29 0 O 237020 
HESS ey eae bl peonorinando. 4) le ebecencood 1866} 9 4 29 0 0 2a 0.0 20 
1RSY OPS ts] 3 scoensoane. || paycoacosecc 1867, 9 4 29 0 O 23 0 O 
PSS SOO \ccecess tea) ence esnss 1868} 9 4 29 0 O 28 0 0 
1842/ 8 3 22 0 0/14 O OF 1869) 8 6 31 10 O 26 0 0 
1843} 6 0 | 22 0 0{12 0 041870) 9 6 32 10 0; 28 0 9O 
1844; 4 0 16 0 0; 12 O 071871; 9 9 28 0 0 VounOUSrO 
1845| 4 0 18 0 0/16 O Of 1872) 10 9 32 10 O 26° 0:50 
1846 5 2 | 20 0 0); 16 O O 41873) 10 O 32 10 O 28 0 O 
18471 5 6 | 23 0 0/18 O 0O7F1874 10 3 32 10720 23 0 0 
1848; 5 3 | 21 0 0116 O O17 1875) 10 3 SZ AO MOsp oe e020 
1849; 4 9 1710 0; 12 O OfF1876) 10 3 oz 10° 0 Do OERO 
1850} 4 6 | 1710 0] 1310 0471877) 10 6 40 0 0 a2 0 0 
1851, 6 9 20 0 0| 16 O OF 1878} 10 6 40 0 O 32 0 O 
1852! 9 O | 2710 0|17 O Of1879| 10 6 | 3710 0} 32 0 O 
1853| 14 3 | 2810 0; 18 Q O471880] 10 O 37 10 O 32.50 0 
1854| 17 3 3110 0} 2710 O7F 1881; 10 O 37 10 60 35 0 O 
1855' 16 O 35 0 0!23 0 0141882 11 O 46 0 O 35 0 O 
1856113 0 |35 0 0] 22 0 071883} 11 0 | 46 0 0| 35 0 O 
1857 | 138 O 35 0 0O| 2210 071884 11 O 46 0 O oso 0 0 
1858; 10. 6 40 0 0| 25 O OF 1885} 11 O 46 0 O 35 0 O 
1859| 10 O 35 0 0} 2210 071886) 10 0 46 O O 35 0 O 
1860| 10 3 35 0 0| 21 10 071887) 10 0 | 46 0 O 34 0 O 
1861/10 6 35 0 0] 2210 0O7f1888} 10 O 46 0 0 34 0 0 
1862| 10 9 35 0 0;25 0 O nessa 10 O | 46 0 9O 34 0 O 
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EMPLOYMENT. 





In a previous chapter, relating to the cost of living in New 
South Wales, an analysis is given of the wages paid at different 
periods, showing the actual amount of money wages, as well as 
the comparative value, taking into account the greater purchasing 


power of money at the present time. 


GOVERNMENT EMPLO YES. 


The Government of the Colony is a very considerable factor in 
the labour market, as it employed no less than 24,709 per- 
manent, and 1,258 temporary officials during 1888-9, including 
the police and defence forces, and all persons receiving remunera- 
tion from the State. These officials may be conveniently divided 
into seven classes, as in the following summary, which shows the 
number and salaries of all officers, distinguishing the permanent 


officers from those temporarily employed :— 


Persons employed by the State, 1888-9. 





— OF 


















































Departments Pemanent | Rerpanent | Temporay | Tonpay 
£ £ 
Commercial is: saccceice cease 14,996 | 2,112,064 955 73,020 
AOUCAGIONSL cco ecenrconnee tas 4,119 507,584 | ...cccees pecenee: 
Police and Defence ............ 2,226 Ly alp4 0 fal Bae reer 
Gaols and Asylums ............ 843 102,741 14 1,234 
Persons partly paid by the 
NORTE fsccccrccstescessuece ais 200 1S; OOG | eeecascatea loumeeen eet 
All Others oes. ceases 1,325 380,309 289 43,781 
Total.. ...cesseee 24,709 | 3,482,905 | 1,258 | 118,005 _ 





The first division comprises the commercial and revenue yield- 


ing departments, the details of which are thus stated :— 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES. 





Commercial and Revenue-yielding Departments. 



































Permanent | Permanent | Temporary | Temporary 
Departments. Officers. Salaries. Officers. Salaries. 
5 2 £ 

aiLWAYS ccc tcetneesne. cree: 11,091 14835; O00F |e casrecee. SerMees 
Post: Omces eee 2,138 287,712 692 30,288 
Lands, survey, sales, &c....... 818 NG AE aT Bee scacsrey tall MRR ree 
Water and Sewerage ......... 198 OL; OOO meececnercu wil lence tes 
Customs) erent 200 49,541 78 11,842 
Harbours and Rivers ......... 287 50,660 | 185 30,890 
Marine Board  ........ssccceeces Papi | = {is J 3 al Oem be aoe 
Royale Ming: ecssccucc-csccct ee: 43 2 Fe (1 LI repartee toa | mapa ener ete 
Otalcnccsscsscee: 14,996 | 2,112,064 955 73,020 








The next two clauses—Education, and Police and Defence 
Forees— have no temporary appointments. The details of those 


are as follow :— 
































Education, Police and Defence. 
Department. veers Salaries. Department. Officers.| Salaries. 
: ie } | |. £ 
Public Instruction ...| 4,042 | 490,342 || Police ... .............. 1,585 | 288,452 
Sydney University... 77 | 17,242 || Defences......... ..... 641 | 73,755 
LE OURU cronies 4,119 | 507,584 POtale accessor 2,226 | 362,207 

















The fourth division includes gaols and penal establishments, 
hospitals and asylums for the insane, &c.,as well as reformatories 
and industrial schools. The particulars of theve institutions are 
thus given :-— | 

Gaols and Asylums, 























Permanent | Permanent |Temporary| Temporary 
Officers. Salaries. Officers. | Salaries. 
Gaols and Penal Establishments... .) 457 64,799 9 952 
Hospitals and Asylums ................ 358 34,439 2 132 
Industrial and Reformatory Schools 28 3,503 3 | 150 
Totalieacemaen es | 843 | 102,741 | 14 | 1,234 
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Class 5 consists mainly of country postmasters, who are only 
partly paid by the State. There were 1,200 of these in round 
numbers, and they received £18,000 from the Government. 
The last division includes the Governor, ministers of religion in 
receipt of State pay, judges, and civil servants not included in 
the above. There were 1,825 permanent officers in this class, 
with salaries amounting to £380,309; the temporary appoint- 
ments amounted to 289, with salaries to the sum of £43,751. 
As further illustrating the important part played by the State as 
an employer of labour, it may be mentioned that there are 
usually 5,500 hands employed in the maintenance of public 
roads, while at times the number has reached 9,000. 


The construction of the Sydney Water Supply works gave 
employment for nearly 2,000 men during about five years. These 
works are now completed, and a few men only are required for 
maintenance. Railway construction, which had afforded employ- 
ment for 9,810 men in 1885, has now practically ceased, the 
decrease being very rapid since the year named, as the following 
statement shows :— 








oar | Average number of men Amounts paid to 
| employed. Contractors. 
L£ 

ISSSeeee eee eee 7,278 1,222,000 
LOSS ees sccurerercareateneimenscees 9,163 1,588,000 
SSO) eee wus crassccenoun tenes eters: 9,810 | 1,677,000 
[SSOR ener se eae 7,470 | 1,451,000 
LSS Tec ees eee eee 3,671 | 862,000 
SSS ices: OE CLOSER re OCC 1,606 488,000 
USSD Miccecnceccrte tases einec caters: 504 60,000 











It is possible that the number of men employed by contractors 
for public works was less by 12,000 at the middle of the year 1889 
than in 1885. The greater part of this large body of labourers 





STEAM POWER. 





was suddenly thrown out of employment on the completion of 
the works, and it is scarcely to be wondered at that the labour 
market was greatly disturbed, especially during 1886 and 1887. 
To mitigate the distress consequent on the inability of the com- 
munity to rapidly absorb so much labour, relief works were started 
by the State and an expenditure of £387,000 incurred thereon. 
These works have now been either abandoned or completed. A 
number of railway extensions and other important public works 
has been recommended by the Parlamentary Standing Com- 
mittee on Public Works. Some of these have been sanctioned by 
Parliament, and it is expected that a large field for the employ- 


ment of labour will soon be opened up. 


STEAM POWER. 

The power used in the Colony for manufacturing, transporting, 
and other purposes is equivalent to 133,400 horse-power, or 119 
horse-powcr for every thousand persons, a rate comparing not 
unfavourably with other countries, as will be seen from the 
subjoined statement computed from Mulhall’s Dictionary of 


Statistics :— 


4 





Country. 


| Steam power Per 1,000 of the 
| employed. population. 





H. P. thousands. | 





Wnited Mingdomienc were 7,780 214 
YVAN CO reece Coen ener eae | 3,013 Q2 
GFOYMENy sence seer ceeee costar cence ree 4,325 42 
ROSSA re ries eee enone OC 1,365 15 
PAUIBULIA a acrceeon: eee err 1,280 34 
TGALY ernest e netic meeete aint tees or a 480 16 
SE En eA ps GaGC DODDS DOCOSCOCT GOO HSUOSOCIGOr 483 29 
Be laininimerncaneacnsts iene cess ne cneenee: 595 102 
PROB ch reec nes comer ence cece | 216 50 
United: Statesincc csc eec ee cco e eee 8,152 162 
ING@WSOUth VV GleS irc, cc ccc ss aero se 133 119 





Of the total power employed in the Colony, by far the greater 
portion is derived from steam. The amount used in manufac- 
tories is 25,800 horse-power, or about 19 per cent. of the total 
employed, and the value of plant and machinery worked by this 


Ca 


Value of 
machinery. 


Ui 





Cost of 
production in 
the United 
States. 


EMPLOYMENT. 


power is estimated at £5,411,478. The value of land and 
buildings devoted to works and manufactories may be approxi- 
mately set down at £8,649,281, which, with the sum set down 
for plant, would make the total invested in these industries as 


£14,060,759 for plant, land, and buildings. 


The services for which steam power is used are shown in the 
following table, from which it will be seen that land and water 
transport absorb 79,200 horse-power, or nearly 60 per cent. of 
the total horse-power consumed. The information with regard to 
manufactures and transport is fairly exact, but is only approximate 


for the other industries :— 














Industries employing power. Horse-power. 

NLATINIIQOUUTCR. OCC iia nicer ce ae ene nCc nee 25,800 
Land transport........... ..... eo ree ee ee 57,200 
WV. eUCY: CYANSPOLG is cnn recone acca wieccartecen fenestra eunvaneees 22,000 
Agricultural’and: Pastorala..cccccs eres te eee eee esos. er 11,400 
PTDINS teesrectcateien cee ccacea ci nee coveas cuca sn ean eae seems e Cee nens 13,000 
Qtheranaustricsy. sce sess eee ee cen ee ere 4,000 

183,400 


The following table, taken from the Report of the U.S. Com- 
missioner for Labour for 1886, shows the distribution of the cost of 








production of various articles in the United States, distinguishing 
the amount paid for labour, the cost of materials, and the charge 
for administration and other expenses. Unfortunately, there are 
at present no means of compiling similar information with regard to 
the manufactures of this Colony. It is worthy of notice that whereas 
in the preparation of food the labor costs only 7:06 per cent. of the 
total cost, the material comes to 73°54 per cent., or more than ten 
times as much. With regard to arms and ammunition the position 
is reversed, for while the material costs but 6:29 per cent., the labor 
is reckoned at 56°51 per cent., or nine times the price of the 
material. In the case of musical instruments the cost of labor 
and the cost of material are very nearly equal, the former being 
put at 47°88 per cent., and the latter at 43:36 per cent :— 
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Cost of Production per cent. of Unit Cost. 
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Nature of Industry. Labour. | Material. a ierrpes | Other. 

_ —— — onesie - — = — a — = —— ea eS 
per cent. | per cent. | per cent. | per cent. 

Agricultural implements ............ 31°93 | 46°10 1 ‘52 20°45 
Arms and ammunition ............ | 56:51 | 6:29 1°88 35°32 
ATHISANG) COOLS en aaree ttcue nese aee eso 52004477 Oe ee 19°73 
Bootsyand:ehoesimencsumenersna teen. 33°15 58°47 0°57 (sew 
Carpeting. ceri. csessnecrnaccte co 28°45 | 65°82 | 1:12 4°6] 
Carriages and waggoms .............8. 37°32 O64 ce. 11°04 
Clocks and watches...............00.00. 64°35 | 20°76 | ..... 14°89 
Clothingsacce vnc ntnicssves vase ist 24°56 | 69°95 0°37 5°12 
Cooking and heating apparatus ...| 43°50 | 38°17 1:00 17°33 
Woodjnreparationy niece 7°06 | 73°54 |... 19°40 
Glags ce ctr ener er semenesereete 47°52 32°69 | 0°54 19°25 
Weather css eres cscs, corecteaseeaneneeeane: 17°95 74:19 | 7°83 
Liquors and beverages .............. 14°56 05 Je ie Se eee nner 21°90 
BUM DOL wacrcssrcesae cere aORe re 25°69 CO C2 reece: 4°69 
Machines and machinery ............ 37°86 | 60°06 1°56 0°52 
Metals and metallic goods............ 22°63 66°99 1°62 8°76 
Musical instruments .................. 47°88 | 43°36 0°71 8°05 
PARDON ics cuctvesr ones: ee ciemenasen mean: 14:49 | 67°59 1°91 16°01 
PODRCCOv scorer ccmateet ese Ome ae 33°79 | 51°10 O-1l 15°00 
Woollen: r00dsicssacc ci sise ee cues 23°16 | 65°07 0°60 iba Kaa bi 





TRADE UNIONS. 

The subject of Trade Unionism has been dealt with by legislation 
in only one instance in this Colony—the Trade Union Act of 
1881. This measure commences by enacting that the purpose 
of any trade union shall not be deemed to be unlawful, so as to 
render its members liable for conspiracy or otherwise, merely 
because it is in restraint of trade ; nor for such a reason shall any 
agreement be made void or voidable. It is declared that nothing 
in the Act shall enable any Court to entertain any legal proceeding 
in respect to agreements between the members themselves of a 
trade union with reference to the terms upon which they shall 
transact business, employ, or be employed, or for the recovery 
of subscriptions, penalties, or applications of the funds to certain 
specified purposes. At the same time the Act is not to be deemed 
to make such agreements unlawful. Neither the Friendly Societies 
Act nor the Companies Act are to apply to trade unions, nor can 
they be registered under those Acts. Provision is made, however, 
for the registration of such trade unions under the present Act, 
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provided always that if one of the purposes of such trade union 
be unlawful the registration shall be void. The Registrar of 
Friendly Societies is made registrar of trade unions, and provisions 
are made for the appointment of trustees, treasurers, &c., for the 
establishment of rules, the preparation of annual returns for 
dissolution or amalgamation, change of name, and other matters. 
The term ‘Trade Union” is defined to mean ‘any combination, 
whether temporary or permanent, for regulating the relations 
between workmen and employers, or between workmen and work- 
men, or between employer and employers, for imposing restrictive 
conditions on the conduct of any trade or business, whether such 
combination would or would not, if this Act had not been passed, 
have been deemed to have been an unlawful combination by 
reason of some one or more of its purposes being in restraint of 
trade.” Few of the Trade Unions have complied with the pro- 
visions of the Act relative to returns, consequently particulars in 
regard to their membership cannot be given with any accuracy. 
At the middle of 1890 the number of Societies registered was 


ninety-five. 


IMPORTATION OF LABOUR. 


Since the cessation of assisted immigration hy the State there 
has been very little labour imported by the capitalists and manu- 
facturers of the Colony; in fact almost all the artisans and 
labourers who have arrived here within the last few years have 
been those who have left the other Australasian Colonies, in the 
hope of improving their position in New South Wales. The 
question of the importation of labour has not been largely dealt 
with by legislation in this Colony. The chief enactment on the 
subject is the Agreements Validating Act, 39 Victoria, No. 29, 
which provides that agreements made in any place beyond the 
Colony, for a period of service not exceeding two years, shall be 
as binding and effectual as though they had been entered into 
within the Colony, provided that the contract or agreement shall 
have been made and subscribed in the presence of some officer 
duly authorised in that behalf by the Governor and Executive 
Council of New South Wales. 


INVENTIONS. 





PATENTS. 


Cal 
&» 


The law relating to the registration of inventions and improve- 


ments has been in force since 1855, but it is only within recent 


years that the provisions of the Act have been used to any great 


extent. 


In 1887 the law was amended, and the fees reduced to 


Liberality of 
the law. 


the nominal sum of £5 for Letters Patent, and £2 for a certificate 


of provisional protection, which latter may, if application be made 


within twelve months from its granting, be converted into a patent 


on the payment of an additional £3. 


the business of the Patent Office has greatly increased, 


The result has been that 


The 


inventions registered in 1889 were for the most part not local but 


foreign, and this feature has marked the operations of the Patent 


Office since its inception. 


since: Looo :— 


Letters of 








The following is the business transacted 


or Improvements registered. 

















No. of Registrations. 
Year, |-—— - Sia (as Year. 
Patents. Assign- Total. 
ments. 

LSHD Ree wees cnn loaecaes. | 3 1873 
TS5G6 reece ine eeeear | 1 1874 
1B S's y (ilnen (oy ned amg | 1 1875 
1S5S Eee a lianesr ree | 10 1876 
PBOO) Mh were et aliese eee 11 1877 
1860: aera eee: 10 1878 
1861 Peaiae TaN os cierce 13 1879 
SOZin laces aren merece: 14 1880 
18638 18 4 Paps 1881 
864 15 Zz 17 1882 
1865 15 5 20 1883 
1866 20 5 25 1884 
1867 20 4 24 1885 
1868 DA Ps Das 1886 
1869 Zi 5 o2 1887 
1870 32 4 36 1885 
1871 Z 5 on 1889 
1872 43 5 | 48 


The new 


No. of Registrations. 
co 


| Assign- 








| Patents. | nee dk 
[ 
43 | 6 
39 |) 21 
34 | 16 
44 |; 18 
G2enm ere 
45 | 19 
S¥iR An as 
89 | 238 ] 
113 2«|)~— 18 ] 
LOR ole 
149 | 24 ] 
LSamel leo 2 
161 27 | ] 
203 «=|~—Cl 31 2 
#545 44 5 
| *742 | 50 7 
| *796 | 84 8 











* Provisional protection and letters patent. 


number of certificates 


of Provisional Protection 


law came into force on 3lst July, in 


1887, 


Registration and Assignments thereof for Inventions 


otal. 


49 
60 
50 
62 
$9 
64 
12 
1. 
26 
50 
73 
D4 
8S 
34 
89 
92 


80 


The Operations of 
Act of 1887. 


and Letters 
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Patent applied for during 1889 was 247 and 549 respectively, 
while 84 assignments were registered during the same _ period. 
The countries from which applications for Patents in New South 


Wales were received, were as follows :— 


Great Britain............ Bane 137 Indiaeescecicc:: Wisiemacevenueast ] 
Germany tn ce eee 9 Canada .. ... Ra konsdusae tee ecs ] 
TANCO coe reeaaeeecceee ees 5 Cape of Good Hope......... 1 
New Caledonia ............... ] New South Wales ......... 344 
Wed Olan aeeraaecceaee ctr: 3 New Zealand.............. oss 2 
AUSETIR creas cate tan eiecite 4 Queensland ...............008 16 
INUSSIE Sout e ees ; 2 South Australia ........ eo 
United States................. 66 WiCCOD Bierce occ cesc ester ens 163 
Hawaiian Islands............ 6 


Making a total of 796 applications, over 43 per cent. of which 
were made by persons residing in the Colony, though not 


necessarily for inventions perfected in New South Wales. 


COPYRIGHT. 


The Copyright Act in force in this Colony was passed on 14th 
May, 1879, and became law on Ist July, 1879. The Act is 
divided into four parts, dealing with the following subjects :— 
Part I. Literary, Dramatic, and Musical Works; Part II. Fine 
Arts; Part III. Designs; Part IV. Miscellaneous Provisions. 


Part I provides for the registration of copyright in books or 
publications, as understood in the widest sense of the term, and 
for every new edition containing any alterations in the matter ; 
and also for the registration of playright, or the right of representing 
or performing dramatic or musical productions, whether previously 
printed and published or not. The copyright granted in this 
Colony applies only to works first published here, and commences 
to run on first publication, representation, or performance ; but 
no remedy can be obtained or legal proceedings taken for anything 
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done before registration. The term of protection is 42 years, or Period of copy- 
the life of the author plus 7 years, whichever is the longer period. ~ — 
Nothing blasphemous, seditious or libellous is entitled to be 
registered, nor any mere advertisement. Literary works for which 
registration is sought must be submitted to the Registrar in a 
complete state as published ; but dramatic or musical works may 

be in manuscript, and will be returned. A best copy of the first 

and each subsequent edition of every printed “ book” published 

in the Colony must be delivered within two months of publication 

to the respective Librarians of the Free Public Library and of the 
Library of the University of Sydney. The penalty for default in 
delivering Library copies is the forfeiture of the value of the book 

and a sum not exceeding £10. Library copies must be delivered 
whether the book is registered or not. Lectures receive protection 
without being registered, on compliance with the requirements of 

the Act; but lectures are public property if delivered in any 
University, Public School, or College, or on any public foundation, 

or by any individual, by virtue of, or according to any gift, endow- 
ment, or foundation. The registration fee is 5s. and the fee for 
certificate, if one be required, 3s. 

Part II gives copyright in paintings, drawings, works of sculp- Convent a) 
ture, and engravings, including the design thereof, for 14 years, cael 
and in photography and the negatives thereof, for 3 years. ‘The 
fees to be paid are:—ls. for photographs and chromographic 
cards, 5s. for other subjects, and 38s. for certificates. | Copy- 
right in a work of fine art when not executed under com- 
mission does not necessarily either follow the work or remain with 
the artist, but ceases to exist, unless it has been secured by agree- 
ment between the parties at or before the time of the sale of the 
original. The work must be made in the Colony, and be new and 
original to entitle it to copyright. 

Part III. Under this part of the Act protection can be obtained Copyright in 


ae : ~ A : designs. 
for new and original designs, not previously published in the 


Colony or elsewhere, such designs being for articles of manufacture 
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and works of art, whether intended for works of utility, ornament, 
or otherwise. The protection does not extend to the article itself 
but only to the design thereof; consequently it does not apply 
to any mechanical action, principle, contrivance, application, or 
adaptation, or to the material of which the article is composed. The 
articles which are capable of being registered are divided by the 
Act into fourteen classes, two years protection being assigned to 
some, and three years to others. The registration fee is ten 


shillings, and registered designs must bear a registration mark. 


Part IV contains general provisions, and amongst other matters 
declares copyright to be personal property, assignable at law, and 
transmissible by bequest, and subject in case of intestacy to the 
same law of distribution as other personal property. 


The Copyright Law of England is comprised chiefly in some 
fourteen Acts of Parliament, of an unusually obscure and con- 
flicting character, and extensively elaborated by judicial decisions. 
Under the ‘International Copyright Act, 1886,” 49 & 50 Vie. e. 
33, the greater part of this body of law, together with the terms 
of the Copyright Convention of Berne, is made reciprocally ap- 
plicable to Great Britain and each of its Dependencies, and to the 
countries that are parties to the Convention, with their Colonies, 
namely :—Germany, Spain, France, Great Britain, Hiiti, Honduras, 


Italy, The Netherlands, Sweden and Norway, Switzerland, and 





Tunis,—previous copyright treaties being for the most part ab- 


rogated. 


Under this arrangement, copyright, when registered in the 
country of origin, is covered by the local Jaws within that country, 
and by the Imperial Laws and the convention elsewhere. Thus, in 
order to secure international and intercolonial protection for a copy- 
right registered in this Colony, it is only necessary to obtain an 
International Certificate executed by the Registrar and confirmed 
by the Minister of Justice, and this may be used anywhere within 
the province of the Union. 





REGISTRATION OF COPYRIGHT. 


The total number of registrations of copyright effected has 


been : 


passing of the 


| From the 
| 
} Act in 1879 


During 1889. 





to 
3lst December, 
1889. 
PART L. Literatitre :— 
Printing and publishing right— 
Books ..... Mea ceicincs Geet lee ater: 28 218 
PGMOdicalBoe cetera 15 149 
VE TABI Greer ae ee rerio Eiger Meeticnicers 33 
Playright— 
PLAIN cen EP CT EET Ee oe | 48 
NUSIC Se eee eee ee ee Mee 4. 




















ve | 2s ies ie 

Part II. Pine Arts :— | 
ya. ow » 
I BINTIN Goes e cee seee eer eeereseeeeereseer ens Seales 2 
DPAWIN Onc coed ese nae ees 2 | oo 
Soulptwrescenc eee eet canes esl | | / 
BNeTavin Ges cceree es Geos crete nccneor nese 6 119 
Photographyancsa cov ceccc. mereiecses | 15 514 
Otel vee ece: soot eeeewee cl 24 675 
PART EDL Destqne: Cs cscs VaR ORR aR CRs | 9 | 326 
Grandi lotalveneecs. ss ae 76 ~=6| ~=—+'1,518 














Bass’s attempt 
to cross the 
mountain range. 


Blaxland, Went- 
worth, and 
Lawson discover 
a passage. 
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PART XVI. 


Internal Communication. 


OR many years, settlement was restricted to the narrow belt 

of land shut in between the Blue Mountains and the sea. 
Several main roads were formed through this country within a few 
years after the first settlement of the Colony. These roads con- 
nected the infant towns of Parramatta, Liverpool, Windsor, and 
Penrith with the metropolis, and were constructed entirely by 
prison labour. The abrupt wall of sandstone rising on the 
further side of the Nepean barred all access to the interior of the 
country. As early as the year 1796 George Bass made an attempt 
to cross the mountain range, and returned after an unsuccessful 
journey, reporting that it was impossible to find a passage even 
for a person on foot. In 1&13, a protracted season of drought, 
attended by considerable losses amongst the stock, brought home 
very clearly to the settlers the conviction that the future of the 
Colony entirely depended upon the discovery of an extension of 
grazing land, beyond the narrow limits within which they were 
then hemmed. In the month of May of the year named, Gregory 
Blaxland, W. C. Wentworth, and Lieutenant Lawson once more 
attempted to find a passage across the mountains. After meeting 
with difficulties which seem astonishing enough to the present 
generation, who have seen a railway carried over the same track, 
by which Bathurst may be reached in a few hours, these gentle- 
men succeeded in opening a way—sometimes by creeping through 
to the 


vast plains lying west of the great Cordillera of Australia. They 





dense forests, at others by scaling tremendous precipices 


returned on the 6th June, and shortly afterwards Governor 
Macquarie sent a party of surveyors, under Mr. Evans, to report 
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on the practicability of making a road, and the report being 


‘ tryeti : . i ag at Construction 
favourable, the construction of the great western highway was at copsiracnol 


once commenced, the work being performed by gangs of prisoners, Western Road. 


The track thus made formed a continuation of the great Western 
Road, from Penrith, and it was completed as far as Bathurst by 
the 21st Januarv, 1815. 

The discovery of the Bathurst Plains, and the completion of the Impetus to 
mountain road, gave so great an impetus to settlement that it was 
found impossible to keep pace in the matter of roads with the 
demands of the settlers. The Government, therefore, contented 
itself with maintaining the roads already constructed, and extend- 
ing them in the direction of the principal centres of settlement. 
For many years these main roads were the only ones which received 
attention. This would perhaps have been otherwise had the pro- 
gress of settlement subsequent to 1850 been similar to that of the 
years previous to that date. Such, however, was not the case. 
The gold discovery entirely altered the circumstances of the Colony, 
and during the period of excitement and change which followed 
that remarkable event, so many new roads were opened, and so 
large an increase in traffic occurred, that the general condition of 
the public highways was by no means good. The Roads Depart- 
ment was formed as far back as 1857, and, although good service 
was done by the road pioneers before that date, the modern system 
of roadmaking may be said to have begun with the creation of the 
department. It was not, however, until 1864 that the whole of 
the roads, both main and subordinate, received attention at the 
hands of the State. 


The principal main roads of the Colony are :— 
Northern Road—length, 405 miles, from Morpeth to Mary- principal main 


roads. 
land, New England. 


Western Road—length, 338 miles, from Sydney to Warren 
through Bathurst, Orange, and many other important 
townships; thence prolonged to the Darling, at Bourke, 


by a line 175 miles in length. 





Importance of 
main roads less 
than formerly. 


Government ex- 
penditure on 
public roads. 
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Southern Road—length, 585 miles, from Sydney to Albury. 
This road was, before the construction of the railway, 


the great highway between Sydney and Melbourne. 


South Coast Road—length, 250 miles. This road, after leaving 
Campbelltown, ascends the coast range, along the top of 
which it runs as far as Coal Cliff It then traverses 
the Illawarra district, parallel to the coast, and passes 
through the rich lands watered by the Shoalhaven, Clyde, 
and Moruya, as far as Eden, at the southern limit of the 


Colony. 


None of these roads have now the importance they formerly 
possessed. The railways of the Colony for the most part follow 
the direction of the main roads, and attract to themselves nearly 
all the through traffic. The tendency now is to make the roads 
act as feeders to the railway, by converging the traffic from outlying 


districts towards convenient stations along the line. 


The expenditure by the Government upon the different roads 
varies considerably according to their importance. All roads 
maintained by the Government fall under six classes. On first- 
class roads the Government expends yearly an amount equal to 
£50 per mile; on second-class roads, £25 per mile ; third-class, 
£15 per mile; fourth-class, £10 per mile; fifth-class, £7 per 


mile; and on sixth-class roads, £5 per mile. 


The network of roads spread over the face of the Colony is 
divided, for purposes of maintenance, into road districts and road 
trusts. There are fifty-four road districts, managed locally by 
superintendents, who have the greater part of the road communi- 
cation of the Colony outside the municipal boundaries, under their 
care. The road trusts number 400, and have the supervision of 
certain grants for the maintenance of roads in districts chiefly of 
minor importance. There are, however, certain important roads 
in the vicinity of the metropolis governed by trusts. The length 


of roads in charge of superintendents or road engineers is approxi- 
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mately 24,000 miles, while about 4,000 miles are under road trusts. 

The length of road which has been formed, metalled, and gravelled 

is not less than 6,500 miles. There are also 4,500 miles of road- rengtn 

way not indeed metalled, but which have been drained, and on ae 
which all necessary culverts have been constructed. Four thousand 
miles have also been cleared and partly graded, while 7,600 miles 
of road wind their way through the forests of the interior, chiefly 
along the lines marked out by the cart-wheels of the foremost 
settlers, and form, in dry weather, adequate means of communication 
for the settlers, although it must be acknowledged that in seasons 
of rain these roads are not unfrequently impassable. Besides the 
roads mentioned above, there are 1,400 miles of mountain passes. 
Many of the passes presented the most formidable difficulties, and 
their construction reflects great credit upon the engineering skill of 
the officer who for so many years designed and supervised the 
construction and maintenance of the roads and bridges of the 
Colony. 


Wh « sliac 27 , ‘aree ; F 1 a=» hs ; 
Many of the earliest bridges erected in the Colony were of stone, Bridges and 


and are still existing. Those erected in the period following the over 
extension of settlement to the interior were chiefly of timber, and 

have since been replaced, after a life of about twenty-five years. 

Nearly all the large bridges of recent erection are of iron or steel, 

and some of them have been erected under engineering conditions 

almost unique, owing to the peculiarity of the river flow in some 

parts of the country. Including the large culverts, which are in 

reality small bridges, there are altogether 10,000 bridges, covering 

a length of 64 miles, while there are also over 54 miles of minor 
culverts, formed of earthenware piping, from 12 to 24 inches in 
diameter. Where the traftic has not warranted their construction, punts and 
or where local circumstances have rendered them unavoidable, a 
punts or ferries have been used instead of bridges. There are 92 
punts, 7 of which are propelled by steam, and 85 by hand gear, 


along wire ropes. The number of boat ferries is 57. 


a ” “ ‘ . ‘ + . 7 “ ke hy h 
The use of roads as the main arteries along which traffic from Wolneat toade 


the metropolis to the interior flows has been superseded by the ane Ree 


Indirect value. 


Cost of carrying 
goods by road 
and rail. 
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railways; but the roads remain not only the sole means of 
communication throughout a large part of the interior, but most 
valuable feeders to the railway system of the country. No revenue 
is directly derived from roads, but the indirect advantages to the 
country have been very great, and after the lands and the railways 
they form the largest item of national property. It is estimated 
that £13,248,683 have been expended on roads and bridges since 
1857, and the present value to the State, allowing for depreciation, 
cannot be less than £10,000,000. 


calculated, but as an instance of the change brought about by the 


Their indirect value cannot be 


system of road construction, it may be mentioned that, after the 
organization of the Roads Department on its present basis, the 
cost of carriage of goods by road and the time of transit was 
reduced by more than one-half, as will appear from the following 


statement :— 





| : al 
| | Carriage by Road, 1857. | Carriage by Road, 1864. 











Main Roads. | ee = —— 
wee" | Days of Days of |, 
aie Cost per ton. | recat Cost per ton, 
. Miles. £ 8. a. £s. d. 
Sydney to Goulburn ...... 134 174 | 12 5 0 74 315 0 
5 Bathurst......... 145 | 234 | 1510 O 1] 610 0 
Newcastle to Murrurundi..| 119 7H | 9 0 0 8 610 0O 











The progress exhibited in these seven years is very great, and itis 
possible that the cost of carriage on roads was still further reduced 
before they were superseded in importance by the railways of the 
Colony. The average cost of carrying 1 ton of goods 1 mile 
in the year 1864 was about 7$d.; in the year 1872, the first for 
which the figures are available, the average cost per mile of 
carriage on railways was 361d. per ton, since which year the rates 


have been as follows :— 


{S72 ee 361d. 1690s 2-324. 
yee 3-28. ssl ee 2-29. 
1874e., ae. 300d. 1652 2°13d. 
1675 3-07d. | 16830 1-964. 
187650204" 2:82d. 18845 ae 1-90d. 
yee 2-68d. 1885....cccce- 186d. 
1878. 2-44d. [sch 181d 

1870 oss 225d. | 1SSjo a 181d. 
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The returns, as made out by the Commissioners since 1887, do gaying effected 
not show the cost of carriage per ton per mile, but from the PY ™!ways 
reductions that have been made in the rates, the figures must be 
even lower than those given above. Still, the saving shown in 
the table is enormous, and although the exact amount of what the 
saving to the Colony by the extension of the railways to the 
interior has actually been must remain a matter of speculation, 
the figures just given may be taken as indicating how large and 
seneficial an effect railways have upon production, and how 
greatly they must benefit the general consumer. 

The total expenditure on account of roads of all classes during Expenditure 
1889 was £663,759 ; this sum, however, includes the expenses of °" oad: 
the department, expenditure on punt approaches, and similar 


works incidental to the road traftic of the country :— 


Expenditure for Construction and Maintenance of 
Roads and Bridges. 


(rec cere 








Expenditure by Roads Expenditure by 


Year. Department. Trustees. Total. 
£ £ £ 

1878 497,032 24,280 521,312 
1879 649,774 25,428 675, 202 
1880 614,709 28,800 643,509 
188] 484,567 23,186 507,753 
1882 577,212 24,722 601,934 
1883 613,847 24,938 638,785 
1884 750,584 27,722 778,300 
1885 800,962 24,404 $25,366 
1886 628,379 28,414 656,793 
1887 721,994 45,433 767,427 
1888 706,006 30,000 736,006 
1889 632,398 31,361 663,759 








Besides the roads maintained by the Government there existed, Municipal roads 
at the close of 1889, 5,790 miles of roads and streets belonging to, ance 
and maintained by, the municipalities of the Colony. Of these 
roads, 2,799 miles were regularly formed and metalled, while 
2,991 miles were not formed. The value of these roads 1s 
estimated at £3,591,891 ; but this estimate must be looked upon 
as an approximation only, since the information obtained from the 
various municipalities is far from complete. 
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RAILWAYS. 

The first attempt to introduce into New South Wales the 

blessings of railway communication, which has so revolutionised 

the commerce of the older parts of the world, was made in 1846. 

On the 26th August of that year a meeting was held in Sydney 

at which it was decided to survey a line to connect the metropolis 

with the city of Goulburn. Two years afterwards, on 11th 

aalin ee Md September, 1848, the Sydney Tramroad and Railway Company 
purer Com- was formed, with a capital of £100,000, having for its object the 
construction of railways to Parramatta and Liverpool, with a 


possible extension, in course of time, to Bathurst and Goulburn. 


No time was lost in breaking ground, and on the 3rd July, 
1850, the Hon. Mrs. Keith Stewart, daughter of the Governor, 
Sir Charles Fitzroy, turned the first sod of the first railway con- 
structed in the Australian Colonies. 
Railways trans- The affairs of the Sydney Tramroad and Railway Company did 
Sore ee not, however, prosper as the promoters had expected, and it was 
found necessary to transfer the property of the company to the 
Government of the Colony. Meanwhile another company had 
been started in 18538, with the object of constructing a railway 
from the city of Newcastle to Maitland. Jt met with no more 
success than the Sydney company, and shared the same fate. On 
the Government taking possession of the property of the defunct 
companies, the works were carried on with more vigour, and 
SE ad ag to OF the 26th of September, 1855, the line from Sydney to Parra- 
Parramatta. matta was declared open for public traffic, and the extension to 


Goulburn was opened on the 27th May, 1869. 


The progress of railway construction during the twenty years 
which followed the opening of the first line was very slow, for in 
1875 the length of the lines in operation had only reached 437 
miles, or at the rate of 21°85 miles per year. Not a single mile 


of railway was opened during 1865 and 1866 ; but in 1867 the 


construction of these great commercial highways received a new 
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impetus, and continued to increase yearly until 1872, when it Progress of 
stood still for another period of two years, during which only 5 perucio 
miles of railway were thrown open to traffic. In 1875 34 miles 
were opened, and from the succeeding year till 1888 greater 
activity prevailed 1,599 miles having been constructed, or a yearly 
average of 123 miles, but this impetus received a check during 
the two succeeding years, declining to 11 miles open for that 
ending June 30th, 1889. The following table shows the number 
of miles of line opened in each year, as well as the total length 
in operation :— 
Length of Railway Line opened for Traffic during each Year. 





{ 




















Year. Dene as ne Total opened. Year. CPened Curing Total opened 
5 Sane | 7 | i ar 

Miles. Miles. Miles. Miles. 
1855 | 14 | 14 1873 5 | 403 
1856 | 9 | 23 874 | nil, =| 40 
1857 17 40 1875 | 34 | 437 
1858 15 BS 1876 | 72 509 
1859 nil. 55 1877 | 89 598 
1860 | 15 70 1878 90} 688} 
1861 3 73 1879 | 46 7344 
1862 | 24 97 1880 |. 115 8491 
1863 | 27 _ (2 iss1 | 146 | 9955 
1864 | 19 | 143 1882 | 273 | 12684 
i365 | nil | 143 1883 | 52 1,320} 
1866 nil. 143 1884 | 298 1,618} 
1867 61 204 sss | 114 1,7324 
1868 43 247 1886 | 157 | 11,8894 
1869 71 | 318 1887 | 1464 2,036 
1870 | 21 | 339 1888 89 2,125 
1871 19 358 *1889 | 46 2,171 
1872 40 | 398 *1890 | 11 | 2182 











* Year ended June 30. 


The progress of the accommodation afforded by the State Extension of 
2ojilwave of > ; ‘ one zs . oc railway 
Railways of the Colony can be fairly gauged by comparing the facilities, 
number of persons at different periods to each mile of line open 


2M 
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for traffic, and the number of train miles per inhabitants. Thus 
in 1878, there were 977 persons to each mile of line, but by the 
middle of the year 1890 the work of construction was so much in 
excess of the increase of population that the proportion per mile 
had fallen to 514 persons, so that the facilities afforded by 
the railways are now nearly twice as great as in the year first 
named. The increase in the number of train miles per inhabitant 
was very rapid from 1878 to 1883, rising from 4:05 to 7-11, which 
appears to be as high as the traffic of the Colony under present 
circumstances can be expected to require for its effective working, 
and has only been exceeded in 1884 and last year. The following 
statement illustrates the extension of railway facilities during each 
year since 1878 :— 
Population to each mile of Railway and train miles per 
inhabitants on Government Lines. 











Number of train 


Year, PoRniieoflin. | milesrun. | ™ilee vun per head 
1878 977 2,655, 176 4°05 
1879 967 2,932,463 4:24 
1880 874 3,239,472 4°46 
1881 783 3,923,929 5:16 
1882 639 4,851,127 6°10 
1883 649 5,937,261 711 
1884 559 6,403,041 7°26 
1885 553 6,638,399 7:10 
1886 530 6,479,265 661 
1887 513 6,472,017 6°33 
1888 511 7,333,920 6:89 
1889 517 7,802,259 6-95 
*1890 514 8,008,826 7°14 


* Year ended June 30. 
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Two private lines of railway, 45 and 36 miles in length respec- Private lines. 


tively, were in operation during 1889, connecting the important 
towns of Moama and Deniliquin, and Silverton and Broken Hill. 
The first-named line virtually forms an extension of the Victorian 
railway system from Melbourne to Echuca. 
ing to the traffic of these lines will be found in another place. 


The following figures relate only to lines under Government 


control. 


Some facts relat- 


The capital expended on all lines at the close of June, 1890, Capital 


amounted to £30,555,123. The amounts expended on lines opened 


during each year from the commencement of the railway system 


<A dl <4 


will be found in the following table :— 


Year. 


1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 


Capital expended on Lines open to Traffic. 





Capital expended on 


lines open. 


£ 
515,347 


683,217 
1,023, 838 
1,231,867 
1,278,416 
1,422,672 
1,536,032 
1,907,807 
2,466,950 
2,631,790 
2,746,373 
2,786,094 
3,282,320 
4,060,950 
4,681,329 
5,566,092 
5,887,258 
6,388,727 





Year. 


1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 


*1889 
*1890 











* Year ended June 30. 


Capital expended on 


lines open. 


£ 
6,739,918 


6,844,546 
7,245,379 
7,990,601 
8,883,177 
9,784,645 

10,406,495 

11,778,819 

13,301,597 

15,843,616 

16,905,014 

20,080, 138 

21,831,276 

24,079,555 

26, 554,357 

26,630,664 

29,839, 167 

30,555, 123 


expended. 
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Length of rail- The Colony of 'New South Wales stands in a good position 
way lines. . : ; . = 
among the Australasian Colonies in regard to railway development, 


as will be seen from the following table :— 


Length of Line open for Traftic in Australasian Colonies— 
31st December, 1889. 


Miles. 
INGWESOULN WV ALES es esccecsce cece comentee tee seesen ioe aoe 
Victoria......... ee ee ae nie aas eee ie cetere 2,341 
QUCOTBIATI tere te cee cena eo te anes cient eswees 2,0644 
New Zealandiencccccrest citrine tance ae eneetnesises 1,912 
Southe A UStraliane <r ae coe ee coeerac teenies eh 
Western AuBhraliae ccs corto atcteesoteenteccc se asa 499 
PPASMANI Bec ioten cece retool mete derecercscecs es 3744 
TObaleccssccnen tee ae eee eee 1 LA A be 


In the case of most of the colonies the above figures include the 


length of private lines in operation. 


Rafiway eystems The railway system of the Colony is divided into three distinct 
Southern lines. branches, each representing a system of its own, The southern 
system, including the principal line in the Colony, branches at 
Junee, and places the important district of Riverina, as far 
as the town of Hay in one direction, and Jerilderie in another, 
in direct communication with Sydney—from which they are 
distant 454 and 412 miles respectively. From several other 
points of the line branches connecting other important districts 
with the metropolis have been opened for traffic, or are in course 
of construction. At Cootamundra, a line has been laid down, 
which now reaches Gundagai, whilst from Murrumburrah a line 
has been constructed which connects Blayney on the western lne 
with the southern and western systems of New South Wales Rail- 
ways. This practically enables direct railway communication to 
be made between Melbourne and Bourke, the capital of Central 


Australia ; and the branch line has been found of much benefit in 
allowing the direct shipment of stock from the pasture grounds to 
the Victorian markets. Nearer Sydney the important town of 
Goulburn will be the centre of a system of branch lines, one of 
which, that from Goulburn to Cooma, is already built, and brings 


the rich pastoral district of Monaro in direct communication 


with Sydney. It is also proposed to connect Goulburn with the 





RAILWAY SYSTEMS. 


township of Crookwell, the centre of a large agricultural district 
25 miles distant. Further south the construction of a branch line 
from Cootamundra to Temora, and a branch from Culcairn to 
Corowa, on the Murray will shortly be commenced. 

The southern main line is the most important of the railway 
lines in the Colony, as it passes through the richest and most 
thickly populated districts, and places the four great capitals of 


Australia 





Brisbane, Sydney, Melbourne, and Adelaide—in direct 
communication with each other. It was not until 1883 that this line 
was actually open for traflic, the railway bridge across the Murray 
River, which flows between Wodonga, the Victorian terminus, and 
Albury, the terminus of the southern line of New South Wales, 
having been completed in that year. The traflic, both of passen- 
gers and goods, on the southern system generally, is very extensive, 
and arrangements for the regular carriage of mails between the 
two great cities enable letters to be delivered in less than twenty 
hours. The time occupied by the express trains on the journey is 
only eighteen hours, and the ordinary passenger trains running 
daily cover the distance (576 miles) between Sydney and Mel- 
bourne in twenty-four hours and a half. Sleeping cars are attached 
to these trains, on the New South Wales side, and the comfort of 
travellers is assured by the introduction of the most modern im- 
provements in the construction and fitting up of the railway 
carriages. Since the completion of the railway from Melbourne 
to Adelaide, a distance of 5084 miles, European mails are landed 
at the latter port and forwarded overland to all parts of Victoria, 
New South Wales, and Queensland. 

The western system of railways extends from Sydney in the 
direction of the Blue Mountains, of which it reaches the upper 
levels a little above Emu Plains, by a system of zig-zag lines 
which enables the locomotive to drag its heavy freight up the 
abrupt eastern slope of the mountains. The line runs along 
the top of the range, until it descends into the valley below Mount 
Clarence, by another and more important zig-zag, the construction 


of which is a triumph of engineering skill. In its course between 
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these two zig-zags the line passes through magnificent mountain 
scenery of a character peculiar to this part of the world, and none 
the less remarkable. Leaving the mountains, the Western Railway, 
after throwing out a branch from Wallerawang to Mudgee, enters 
the Bathurst Plains, and connects the rich agricultural lands of the 
Bathurst, Orange, and Wellington districts with the metropolis. 
Beyond Dubbo it enters the pastoral country, and reaches the 
Darling at Bourke, 503 miles from Sydney. At Orange a branch 
line, a few miles in length, connects that town with Molong, and 
it has been proposed to make Orange the junction of a line 
extending through the western pastoral districts, as far as the 
town of Wilcannia, on the Darling. Further up, at Nyngan, 377 
miles from Sydney, a line is soon to be commenced to connect the 
important mining district of Cobar with Sydney, affording at the 
same time rapid and sure means of communication with the pastoral 
country, of which Cobar is also the centre. The western railway 
system also includes a short line from Blacktown to the Hawkes- 
bury, vd the towns of Windsor and Richmond. 

The northern system originally had its terminus at Newcastle, 
but a connecting line between Homebush and Waratah has been 
constructed, which makes Sydney the head of the whole of the 
railway systems of the Colony. The Hawkesbury River has been 
crossed by an iron bridge, 2,896 feet long, in seven spans, the 
iron superstructure of which cost £327,000. This connecting 
line allows direct communication between Adelaide, Melbourne, 
Sydney, and Brisbane, a distance from end to end of 1,808 miles, 
and has been found of great value to those requiring quick transit, 
and for the carriage of postal matter. It facilitates, moreover, 
the active business life of the colonies, and will be of national 
importance should at any time strategic movements require to be 
made in connection with military operations. 

The northern line runs vid Newcastle and the great coal centres, 
through the rich agricultural district of the Hunter Valley, to the 


important part of the Colony known as New England, passing 
through some of the largest inland towns in New South Wales, 
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such as Maitland, until lately the fourth town in the Colony in 
point of population, being surpassed only by the city of Newcastle 
and the town of Parramatta before Broken Hill attained its 
present development. The country traversed by this line north 
of Newcastle is extremely fertile. As the line ascends further 
north it passes through a rich pastoral and agricultural territory, 
and some important townships are reached, viz., Tamworth, 
Armidale, Glen Innes, and Tenterfield. 

The northern system also comprises a branch from Werris Creek 
to Narrabri, which it has been proposed to extend as far as 
Moree, in the north-west, and the Darling in the west, thus placing 
the Namoi and Gwydir pastoral districts in direct communication 
with the ports of Newcastle and Sydney. The construction of 
a branch from Muswellbrook to Cassilis is also contemplated. 
In the New England District a line has been long projected, 
which would connect the town of Glen Innes with that of Inverell, 
on one side, and with the city of Grafton, on the Clarence, on the 
other. It is now proposed to construct a portion of the North 
Coast Railway, from the Tweed River to Lismore, on the 
tichmond, 

The question of the extension, through the heart of the metro- 
polis, of the railway system —which at present has its terminus at 
some little distance from the business centre of the city-—to the 
Circular Quay is again under consideration, the Government 
having appointed a Royal Commission to inquire into the respec- 
tive merits of the many schemes that have from time to time been 
proposed. A short branch line has been constructed, which con- 
nects through the line from Homebush to Waratah, at Pearce’s 
Corner, the northern districts of the Colony with the north shore 
of Port Jackson. Proposals have been made from time to time 
to bridge the Harbour, or tunnel under it, and thus allow direct 
communication by rail between the suburbs on the north and the 
city on the south shore. 

Besides the lines and branches included in the three systems 


above described, another line, entirely independent of them, has 


tn 
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Projected 
branch lines. 
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been constructed, connecting the metropolis with the coastal dis- 
trict of Illawarra, which is rich alike in coal and the produce of 
agriculture. The present terminus of this line is at the thriving 
town of Kiama ; but it is proposed to continue the line to Nowra, 
and thence eventually to Jervis Bay, closely following the coast 
line. A proposal has also been made for the construction of a 
line from the port of Eden at Twofold Bay, in the south of the 
Colony, to the township of Bega, in the centre of a rich agricul- 
tural district ; but this is at present in abeyance. 

The contrast between the present condition of the New South 
Wales railways and their humble beginning in 1855 is a remark- 
able one. In 1856, the first year which can be fairly taken for 
purposes of comparison, the number of passenger journeys on the 
railways was only 350,724, whilst in the year ended June 30, 
1890, the number was 17,071,945, or nearly 49 times greater ; 
but the tonnage of goods carried in each of these years represents 
a very much larger increase, having grown from 2,469 tons to 
3,680,718, or over 1,490 times greater than in the first full year 
of railway operations. In the earlier portion of the period of 
thirty-four years, which the above figures illustrate, it would seem 
that the larger part of the railway earnings was obtained from the 
passenger traffic, and this was no doubt due to the fact that the 
first railways were almost entirely suburban. It was not until 
the line crossed the mountains and opened up the far interior 
that the proportions changed, and the goods traffic became the 
principal source of revenue of the railways. This change began to 
take place in 1867, in which year the construction of railways, 
after being for two years at a standstill, received a sudden 
impetus, 61 miles of line having been opened in the year named, 
as against 19 miles only in the previous period of three years. 
Since 1867 the proportion of earnings from goods traffic has con- 
stantly increased much faster than that obtained from passengers, 
and for the year ended June 30, 1890, the revenue obtained from 
goods was £1,573,295, while £1,059,791 was the sum obtained 


from passengers. 


GROWTH OF TRAFFIC. 





The comparison between the earnings of the period previous to 
1871—when the net result every year represented only a small 
portion of the interest due on the capital expended in the con- 
struction of the lines—and the subsequent period affords matter for 
satisfaction. The figures for 1886 and 1887 show a falling off from 
those of fourteen previous years ; but it should be borne in mind 
in comparing these two years with the excellent results exhibited 
during the period from 1874 to 1884, when considerably over 4 per 
cent. was realized, that the fall in receipts is due in a great measure 
to the previous years of drought, and also to the uncertainty attach- 
ing to the land laws which had recently been materially altered. 
It may also be added that, from the end of 1883 to the close of 
1885, 412 miles of railway were opened, chiefly through districts 
which are more sparsely populated, and in times of drought 
suffer more than any others; while in years of abundance the 
rivers of the western country enter into direct and damaging 
competition with any other means of carriage. Besides this, the 
statistics of railway returns in all the parts of the world show 
that few lines, except perhaps suburban ones, return, during the 
first few years after their opening, anything like a profit. In 


England a period of seven years has been allowed by good 


Earnings in 
different year 
compared, 


Period required 
to develop 


authorities for a line to develop traffic; and if such is the fact tratlic. 


in more densely populated countries, whose resources are more 
developed than is the case in New South Wales, the result illus- 
trated by the figures occasions no surprise. 

The small receipts from the new lines opened from 1884 to 1887 
and the cost of working necessarily lowered the general percentage 
of profits earned in those years. This is not an isolated experience 
in the history of railway management in this Colony. <A glance 
at the table of net earnings and interest on capital expended upon 
railways, which will be found on page , will show that during 
the period from 1870 to 1876, in which the percentage of new 
lines yearly constructed was very small, being only 191 miles during 
the whole period of seven years, or about 273 miles per year, the 


railway profits show a constant and regular increase from 1°817 


Loss on 
new lines. 
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to 4-428 per cent. In the two years which followed 179 miles of 
railway were constructed, and the profits immediately show a 
decline to 3741 and 3:°341 per cent. From 1880 to 1884, 
the railways were extended chiefly to centres already populous and 
prosperous, viz., Riverina and New England, and the central 
districts of Wellington and Dubbo; and as these were years 
of remarkable prosperity, the railway profits suffered less than 
usual from the considerable extension that took place during 
that period. But the lines since constructed have been for the 
most part through pastoral country, or have formed costly links in 
the system of railway communication, such as the bridge and 3 
miles of line connecting the railways of New South Wales and 
Victoria. at Albury. In these and other cases, as, for instance, 
the branch from Murrumburrah to Blayney, which connects the 
southern and western railway systems, the value of the new 
lines will not be felt until the entire systems of which they form 
a part are harmoniously at work. A large sum of money has 
been expended on each section of the line from Homebush to the 
Hawkesbury, and from the opposite shore of the river to Waratah ; 
but not until the completion of the bridge over the Hawkesbury 
River, which was accomplished in May, 1889, could the line be 
expected to return the interest on the money expended upon it. 
Expensive new lines result in an increase of percentage of working 
expenses to the gross earnings, as these lines have to be kept in full 
working order and repair whilst actually returning in gross 
earnings little over the cost of maintenance. The small returns 
on expensive incompleted branches further tend to diminish greatly 
the profits of a railway system taken as a whole ; but such is the 
history of railway construction in all parts of the world, and New 
South Wales is no exception to the general rule. 

It is proposed that future extensions shall be constructed on a 
different principle, with the exception of the coast lines. The 
gauge of 4 ft. 85 in., which has been adopted throughout the Colony » 
will remain the same, but the lines will be of lighter and less costly 


construction than those already in existence. The almost uniformly 
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level character of the country through which these extensions will 
be carried facilitates the adoption of the light line system, and a 
considerable saving in the cost of construction will thus be effected. 


The following table shows the cost of construction of the 
various branches of the railway system of the Colony to the middle 


& 


of the year 1890. The average cost for the whole of the lines is Average cost 


calculated to be £12,013 per mile, including all charges, except 
for rolling-stock, machinery, and workshops, a figure, which, con- 
sidering the character of some parts of the country through which 
the lines have been carried, and the cost of labour, which is con- 
siderably greater in Australia than in most other countries, is by 
no means a high one. 


The amount expended on rolling-stock to the period named was 
£3,460,860 ; for machinery, £245,928; workshops, £627,828 ; 
and furniture, £7,511, or £4,342,127 in all. This makes the 
total cost of all lines open for traffic, £30,555,123, or an average 
on all charges of £14,003 per mile. 

Cost of Construction of Railway Lines to 30th June, 1890. 


























Lines opened for Traffic. | pene bn Total Cost. Pee atile. 
£ £ 
DarlingsHarbour Branches. sn... ] 294,066 | 294,066 
Sydney, to. Granvillem. cn vcc.scc comes ae 13 1,183,841 91,065 
Haslem’s Creek Branch.. .............. ceseesees t 6,549 12,918 
Franville to Wodonga ........... .ceceececeeeee: 3744 | 4,294,351 | 11,467 
JUNee tO AVI oe eee ed ate ceeaees 167 942,212 5,642 
Narrandera to Jerilderie ...............ceeee-00. 65 | 407,324 | 6,266 
Granvillesto- Bourke neem cccnccecse eee | 490 5,151,889 | 10,514 
Wallerawang to Mudgee .............. Pec asens 85 949.971 | 11,176 
Blacktown to Richmond ............5.:sc.s:+0s- 16 172,182 | 10,761 
Goulburn.to Cooma... eee 1273 1,399,655 | 10,978 
Cootamundra to Gundagal ................0005 34 | 229,873 6,761 
Orange: to Molon gn ence ee: 22 | 269,258 12,239 
Murromburrah: to Blayney -...........---...... 106 1,058,636 9,987 
NyaneY tO Kiama oe eee 70 1,802,834 | 25,755 
Homebush to Waratah.............. Basen 934 | 2,302,411 24,625 
Newcastle to Wallangra ..........:..0.060 sss. 391 4,801,978 12,281 
Werris: Creek to Narrabri. .3..006s0...0.0500 5 97 | 556,703 5,739 
ibullockcleland: branche. enn cee ere 13 | 74,988 49,992 
Morpeth: Branchwcnt wie cee eer 4 60,586 | 15,146 
Hornsby and St. Leonards .................046 1] 203,389 | 18,490 
Campbelltown to Camden ......... ) Tram ( 7h 38,434 5,124 
Kogarah to Sans Souci ... ........ \ lines. | 5 11,956 2,391 











| 2,182 | 26,212,996 | 12,013 
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In considering these figures in detail it is interesting to note 
the comparative low cost per mile of the extensions through the 
pastoral country from Junee to Hay, and from Werris Creek 
to Narrabri, which average only £5,642 and £5,739 per mile 
respectively, or less than half the general average cost of other 
lines. The Campbelltown-Camden and the Kogarah-Sans Souci 
lines were constructed cheaply for tram-lines. The cost of the 
light lines, which willshortly be in course of construction through 
a country of similar formation, should not reach even the figures 
just stated. 

The cost of railway construction in some of the principal countries 
of the world, for which figures are available, is given hereunder. 
The figures include the whole expense of equipping the lines for 


traffic, and are brought down to the latest dates available :— 





Cost per Mile 


Countries. | open for Traffic. 
£ 
WnitedeKingd ornmecemante secre ere Nemanee ester 42,486 
Belowany ence caeet ane: ar Pc rnceieines ee 36,508 
PAN COM ieee ere ee car ue eee eee Oe: 27,704 
CLErMANVoeesor tea eee aes inca erie eat ea ie een eu nn eee 21,236 
Russia in Europe..... eo aCe OO eee 20,000 
1 00 Sipe eg aaa ee eee 13,202 
LENT: FS aro a OD ce ee ee Likool 
Cape Colony ...... Baer enone eT ToT eee 9,217 
INGW SOUtDAVVialesi ete erent nce nar: WAL ee nee eer. 14,003 
VACCOTIAI ec eee PO ee ee 13,456 
ING yy 7a lam Clete eer etre a en 7,617 
CUCENSIAN ieee eee re eae Oe ocean aeons 6,906 
OUCH AUStrA lias secre Circe caramel eee 6,452 
PASI ANIA orcs cect ans ic canta ctor e ee Ena ee. 8,020 








ELARNINGS AND WORKING EXPENSES. 


The gross amouut of revenue derived from all sources during the 
year ended 30th June, 1890, was £2,633,086, a larger sum than 
was obtained in any previous year. The cost of working the 


railways reached £1,665,835, and the net earnings were £967,251, 
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or 36-7 per cent. of the total earnings. The following table gives 
the gross earnings and total working expenses with the proportion 


per cent. of the expenditure to the receipts. 
Gross Earnings and Working Expenses, and Percentage of 
Working Expenses to Gross Earnings. 


; 




















: {ross orking 833 erlbes {ross Vorking Shs 
zear. ae Abela) 5 bp M Year. | ae hee & ~ 3 
mm OF Oo, eS 
"Es | “$s 
& £ per cent. L £ per cent. 
1855 9,249 5,959 | 64°43 | 18738 484,236 238,035 | 49°16 
1856 32,283 21,788 | 67°49 | 1874 536,575 257,703 | 48°03 
1857 43,387 31,338 | 72°23 | 1875 614,648 296,174 | 48°18 
1858 62,309 43,928 | 70°50 | 1876 693,225 339,406 | 48°96 
1859 61,760 47,598 | 77°07 | 1877 815,920 418,985 | 51°35 
1860 62,269 50,427 | 80°98 | 1878 902,989 536,988 | 59°47 
1861 75, 004 61,187 | 81°58 | 1879 952,366 604,721 | 63°49 
1862 103,871 | 68,725 | 66°16 | 1880 | 1,161,017 647,719 | 55°79 
1863 123,941 96,867 | 78°16 | 1881 | 1,444,226 738, 334 | 51°12 
1864 147,653 103,715 | 70°24 | 1882 | 1,698,863 934,635 | 55°02 
1865 166,032 108,926 | 65°60 | 1883 | 1,931,464 | 1,177,788 | 60°97 
1866 168,535 106,230 | 63°64 | 1884 | 2,086,237 | 1,301,259 | 62°37 
1867 189,072 117,324 | 62°08 | 1885 | 2,174,368 | 1,458,153 | 67°06 
1868 224,359 144,201 | 64°29 | 1886 | 2,160,070 | 1,492,992 | 69°12 
1869 264,975 176,362 | 66°57 | 1887 | 2,208,295 | 1,457,760 | 66°01 
1870 307,142 206,003 | 67:08 | 1888 | 2,509,527 | 1,578,590 | 62°90 
1871 355,322 197,065 | 55°46 }*1889 | 2,538,477 | 1,634,602 | 64°39 
1872 424,989 207,918 | 48°92 }*1890 | 2,633,086 | 1,665,835 | 63°26 
' | 





#* Year ended 30th June, 1890. 


The proportion of revenue now absorbed by working expenses Working 
is much larger than formerly. The accompanying table gives the are 
details of working expenses per train mile for 10 years, and it 
would appear that the expenses of the year which closed at the 
end of June, 1890, were only 43d. higher than of 1881, though in 
1886 they were more than 10d. in excess of the expenses of the 
year referred to. The increase of last year is chiefly owing to an 
advance in the cost of maintenance of way, locomotive power, and 
repairs. The cost of working the traflic in the last year given 
was 49:91d., a rate of expenditure which would require to be 


further reduced in order to cover the interest on capital invested. 








1881. 


' | | 








d 
Maintenance of Way ...... 11°55 
Locomotive Power ......... 14°99 
Repairs—Carriages, Wag- 
RONSACIM nce irc se eee | 2:47 
Traffic Charges...... .... ... 14°59 
Compensation, Personal...) 0°24 
General Expenses ........... 1°32 
45°16 


Distribution of Working Expenses per Train Mile. 





| 


| 





1882. 


2°30 


13°76 


0°16 


46°24 





1883. 1884. 1885. 


d d d 
13°88 1 fey ff 15°71 
15°44 16°10 15°62 

Ko) ag 2°99 2°65 
14°23 14°12 14°92 
Ovi 0°11 0:26 
1°67 1°68 3°56 
47°61 48°77 §2°72 





1886. | 1887 


d 
16°02 


16°58 


55°30 


d 
14°73 


16°44 


3°10 


16°13 


54°05 


Ce a ey 
For the last three years the returns are made out for the twelve months ended on June 30 o 


1888. 


d 
15°39 


16°73 


2°16 


54°91 





f each year, 





1889. 


13°87 


16°45 


4°66 


13°68 


0°25 


2°43 


51°34 








1890. 


13°24 


15°95 


13°64 


0°32 


2°01 


49°91 


—————— 
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The net revenue for the year which expired on the 30th June Net revenue. 


last was £967,251, while the total amount of capital expended 


on lines in operation to the same period was £30,555,123. The 


net return on the capital expended equalled 3:176 per cent., which 


is the most satisfactory return obtained since 1885, and, as will 


hereafter appear, only 0°80 per cent. below the average interest 


payable. 





Net Earnings, and Interest on Capital 


expended on Railways. 








Interest on 





| 
| Interest on 














Year. Net Earnings. Capital. Year. Net Earnings. | Capital. 
£ per cent. £ per cent. 
1855 3,290 “638 1873 | 246,201 3°653 
1856 10,495 1°536 1874 | 278,872 4-074 
1857 12,050 1176 1875 | 318,474 4-396 
1858 18,381 1-492 1876 | 353,819 4-428 
1859 14,162 1107 1877 | 396,935 4-468 
1860 11,841 832 1878 | 366,001 3-741 
1961 13,817 899 1879 | 347,645 3°341 
1862 | 35,146 1842 1880 | 513,298 4°353 
1863 | 27,073 1-097 1881 | 705,892 5°307 
1864 | 43,938 1669 1882 | 764,228 5°135 
1865 57,106 2-079 1883 | 753,676 4-484 
1966 62,305 2-936 1884 | 784,978 4-201 
1867 71,748 2-185 1885 | 716,215 3°370 
1868 | 80,158 1-973 1886 | 667,078 2-901 
1969 $8,613 1892 1887 | 750,534 2-965 
1870 | 101,139 1817 1888 | 764,573 2-852 
1871 | 158,257 2-688 1889 | 903,875 3-144 
1872 | 217,071 3°97 1390 | 967,251 3°176 


NotE.—Since 1887 the accounts have been made up to the 30th June in each year. 
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Comparison 
with other 
countries. 


INTERNAL COMMUNICATION. 


Points of comparison between the railways of a large and 
thinly inhabited country such as New South Wales and the 
countries of the Old World are difficult to obtain. The following 
tables, however, illustrate the population and area in square 
miles of territory per mile of line open in the principal countries 
of the world. It will be seen that New South Wales comes 


fairly well out of the comparison :— 


Length of Railway in various Countries, with Population and 


Area per Mile of Line. 


























; Length of Population Area per Mile 
Countries. Railway. Miles ‘of Line. of bane 
Australasia :— 

*New South Wales............ ae 490 138 
WiCTONIAT eres net eee 2,341 472 37 
South Australia ........ ...... 1,774 18] 509 
Queensland ............ Serres 2,064 192 324 
Western Australia............ 499 86 1,956 
UOSMANI Ate an cee ae 374 398 70 
New Zealand ............0.008- 1,912 321 55 

Argentine Republic .............. 4,505 844 243 
Austria-Hungary ............0.00s 15,182 2,704 | 16 
Belgium any es cretncce ene kay! 3,356 | 66 
Brazillia eee ere ce ae 5,700 2,267 577 
Canada, Dominion of......... eee 12,702 357 273 
Chilixeerer ec eee Tain Santen tios 1,692 151 173 
Denmarky i... cence ee 120 17,470 | 123 
ran Cement te neren ere ccie 29,684 129 | 7 
Germany: cn oe 25,450 1,845 8 
Great Britain and Ireland ...... 19,812 | 1,908 6 
Greecesoccccei eee 440 4,499 57 
india (British) sss. 15,243 16,860 57 
URL Yet eceiotee te ea rae mere ee 7,827 3,866 14 
VEDAN ee eee eee | 1,000 39,607 | 148 
MGXICOM neste coe eno 4,981 2,058 | 151 
Netherlands .............. peer | 1,616 PITA as 8 
POTCU PAN s openers oe arairee | 1,184 3, 637 | 21 
Russia (in Europe)................66 19,745 4,542 | 105 
SPAIN merc ccreueisessaenee teams 5,781 3,003 34 
Sweden and Norway ............... | 5,674 ali 52 
Switzerland on eee er | 1,962 1,481 | 8 
Turkey (in Europe) ............... | 1,261 3,702 | 53 
United States of America......... | 162,160 350 me 
| j 
| 





a a 
* New South Wales, 1889 ; other Colonies, 1888. 
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PASSENGER TRAFFIC. 


The number of journeys made by each person in the Colony ek pers 
now averages 15-21 per annum, as against 4:70 in 1877. The tion, © 
increase has been exceedingly rapid as well as fairly uniform, as 
will be seen from the following table :— 














Year. ‘Number of Journeys. Year. Number of Journeys. 
1877 4°70 1884 | 12-78 
1878 5°63 1885 14°51 
1879 6°25 1886 15°19 
1880 7°50 1887 14°13 
1Ssl | 9°08 *1888 14°55 
1882 | 11°30 *1889 14°81 
1883 Peco | *1890 15s2) 











* Year ended 30th June. 
The figures just given include journeys of season-ticket holders ; Journeys per 
; } ‘ head in different 
excluding this traffic, the number of journeys per head would be Countries. 


about 11:7, a number larger than the average of any of the 
adjacent colonies, Victoria excepted. The average number of 
journeys performed by inhabitants of the United Kingdom is 19:0, 
which largely exceeds that of any other population. With this 
exception, railway travelling is more common in Victoria and New 
South Wales than in any other country. The average of some of 
the more important places are :—Belgium, 9°3; France, 95:9 ; 
Germany, 5'1; United States, 5:4; Austria, 1:2; Russia, 0:4; 


South Australia, 10°4; Queensland, 4°5. The total number of yypper og 


passengers 


persons travelling, including season ticket-holders, and the revenue ¢arried. 
6) 
ON 
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Suburban traffic 





INTERNAL COMMUNICATION. 





ee 


received, are shown in the next table, which should be read in 


connection with that just given :— 








Number Number 
Year. of Passenger Receipts. Year. of Passenger Receipts. 
journeys. journeys. 
£ £ 

1855 98,846 9,093 1873 875,602 178,216 
1856 300,724 29,526 1874 1,085,501 188,595 
1857 329,019 34,970 1875 1,288,225 205,941 
1858 376,492 45,858 1876 1,727,730 233,870 
1859 425,877 46,502 1877 2,957, 144 271,588 
1860 551,044 45,428 1878 3,705,733 306, 308 
1861 595,591 49,637 1879 4,317,864 319,950 
1862 642,431 62,096 1880 5,440,138 390,149 
1863 627,164 71,297 1881 6,907,312 488,675 
1864 693, 174 81,487 1882 8,984,313 587,825 
1865 751,587 92, 984. 1883 10,272,037 661,751 
1866 668, 330 85,636 1884 11,253, 109 745,665 
1867 616,375 87,564 1885 13,506,346 830,904 
1868 714,563 99,408 1886 14,881,604 847,916 
1869 799,635 109,427 1887 14,451,303 850,499 
1870 776,707 117,854 1888 15,174,115 918,975 
1871 759,062 129,496 1889 16,086,223 1,025,601 
1872 753,910 164,862 1890 17,071,945 1,059,791 








The traffic on the suburban lines, which include only distances 
within 20 miles of Sydney and Newcastle, Liverpool and Morpeth 
included, has enormously increased of late years. The following 


are the particulars for the last three years :— 


Return of Suburban Traftic. 





SS et 


Year. 






































1888. | 1889. | 1890. 
Number of passengers ..... ......... 7,413,868 8,086,908 8,594,942 
a workmen’s journeys...| 1,738,284 1,796,520 1,990, 368 
Be Season ticket holders’ 
JOUINEYS....5.00600. 3,227,760 3,460,320 3,936,180 
Total passenger journeys......... 12,379,912 | 13,343,748 | 14,521,490 
Number of miles travelled ......... 70,172,793 | 77,323,971 | 83,216,224 
Average mileage per passenger . 5°67 5°79 5°73 
Amount received from passengers}; £186,393 £205,383 £233,465 
Average receipts per mile, per 
DASKEN GOL y sce e ced rece hereeey is 0°64d. 0°64d. 067d. 
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The average receipts from passenger traffic per head of popu- Receipts per 
aks: : : head of. 

lation have very rapidly increased, and during 1889 stood at 18s. population. 
10°68d., as against 9s. 3:12d.in 1879. This increase is not due, as 
might be supposed, to the longer distance travelled by passengers, 
but to a much greater proportionate increase in the railway mileage 
than in the population, so enabling a larger measure of railway 
travelling to be indulgedin. The increase is also, to some extent, 
attributable to the greater favour with which railway travelling is 


now regarded :— 


Receipts from Passenger Traffic per head of Population. 











Year. Amount per head. Year. Amount per head. 
s. d. Sone: 
1877 8 7°56 1884 16 11°16 
L878 9 3°72 1885 17 10°32 
1879 9 3°12 1886 17 1°56 
1880 10 9 1887 16 7°64 
1881 12 10°20 *1888 17 7°44 
1882 14 9°48 *1889 18 10°68 
1883 15 10°32 *1890 18 10°56 


* Year ended 30th June. 


GOODS TRAFFIC. 
The weight of goods carried per head of population in New Analysis of the 
: y : : goods traffic 
South Wales compares favourably with that of many countries 
where railways have been long established. The average tonnage 


from 1877 was :— 


Tonnage of Merchandise carried per head of Population. 














Year. Tons. Year. Tons. 
1877 PAA f 1884 3°55 
1878 2°47 1885 3°52 
1879 2°49 1886 3°28 
1880 2°3D 1887 3°27 
1881 2°68 *1888 3'26 
1882 3°29 *1889 3 ‘Il 
1883 3°43 *1890 3°38 





* Year ended 30th June. 
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The largest amount of tonnage per inhabitant is in Scotland, 
where it averages 9°5 ; the lowest important European country is 
Italy, with only 0:4 tons per head. The relative position of New 
South Wales will be seen from the next table, the figures inserted 
being the average of five years :— 


Tonnage of 
merchandise 
compared with 
other countries 


Tonnage of Merchandise moved per head of Population in the 
Principal Countries of the World. 





Tons. | Tons. 
Scovlandcwccnueae cee 9:0) | Victoria ee iter severe 3°0 
England and Wales ...... ..  8'4 | Australia (all colonies) 3°0 
United States..............0668 Te Gin lee Canad aterm cnn ence ecs 3:1 
Belgium es senccncers: rere 65 Brancece. oe Bree eieactant 2°5 
Germany yates eee 5s Ireland, Japan, BritishIndia 0°8 
New South Wales............ 3°3 Spain, Italy, Russia ...0°4 to 0°6 
Tonnage of goods The absolute tonnage of goods carried in each year on New South 
carried. 


Wales railways and the earnings therefrom are given in the 
following table :— 
Tonnage of Goods and Earnings of Traffic. 








— 





























Year. |Tonnage of Goods. Earnings. Year. |Tonnage of Goods.| Earnings. 
] £ ' ane: 

1855 140 156 1873 923,788 306,020 
1856 2,469 2,157 1874 1,070,938 347,980 
1857 20,847 8,417 1875 1,171,354 408,707 
1858 33,385 16,451 1876 1,244,131 459,355 
1859 43,020 15,258 1877 1,430,041 544,332 
1860 55,394 16,841 1878 1,625,886 _ 596,681 
1861 101,130 25,367 1879 1,720,815 632,416 
1862 205,139 41,775 1880 1,712,971 770,868 
1863 218,535 52,644 1881 2,033,850 955,551 
1864 379,661 66,167 1882 2,619,427 | 1,111,088 
1865 416,707 73,048 1883 2,864,566 1,269,713 
1866 500,937 82,899 1884 3, 124,425 1,540,572 
1867 517,022 101,508 1885 3,273,004 1,343,464 
1868 596,514 124,951 1886 3,211,951 ‘| 1,312,154 
1869 714,113 155,548 1887 3,339,293 1,357,796 
1870 | 766,523 189,288 1888 3,399,772 | 1,376,149 
1871 741,986 225, 826 1889 3,485, 839 1,512,876 
1872 825,360 260, 127 1890 3,788, 950 1,573,295 


Norr.— Since 1887 the accounts have been made up to the 30th June in each year. 








TOTAL LENGTH OF LINES. 





— ee sD 


The receipts per head of population from goods traftic reached 
the maximum in 1883, when they amounted to £1 10s. 5:16d. In 
1884 they remained at the same figure, but in 1889 the amount 
received had fallen to £1 6s. 11:52d. The receipts during each year 
since 1877 are shown herewith :— 


Xeceipts from Goods Traffic per head of Population. 











Year. Amount. Year. Amount. 
ai 

ped Pap Oe ee EUS 
1877 ee On Namo: 12 1884 110 5:16 
1878 | 018 1°68 1885 1 8 10°32 
1879 | O18 3°72 1886 ' 1 6 8°76 
1880 | 1 1 2:88 1887 | 1 6 7:00 
1881 1 5 1°56 *1888 | 165 432 
1882 1 7 11°40 *1889 | 1 6 1152 
1883 110 5:16 *1890 | 1 7 6-24 








* Year ended 30th June, 


Up to 31st December, 1889, the total length of lines opened for 
traffic was 2,1714 miles, and 104 miles were in course of construc- 
tion at that date, making a total of 2,182 miles of road either open 
for traffic or being constructed. The 10} miles referred to, being 
the branch from Hornsby to St. Leonards, was opened for traffic 
at the beginning of 1890. Since that time railway construction in 
the colony has been practically at a standstill, though several new 
lines, recommended by the Parliamentary Standing Committee on 
Public Works, have recently been passed by the Legislature, and 


it is expected will shortly be commenced. 
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Receipts per 
head. 


Lines open, 
under construc- 
tion, and 
authorized. 
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Rolling stock. 


Cost of railways. 





INTERNAL COMMUNICATION. 








The rolling stock of the New South Wales railways on the 30th 
June, 1890, consisted of 439 engines, 1,064 passenger cars, and 
9,304 goods vehicles, making a total of 10,807 stock. This was 
an increase of 10 engines and 244 goods stock over the number at 
the end of the previous twelve months, but a decrease of 21 
passenger carriages. Since the beginning of July, 1890, the stock 
has received in addition 6 lavatory first-class carriages, 10 second- 
class express carriages, and 3 first and 3 second class American 
carriages for suburban working, besides which there were still 
under order over 1,000 carriages, goods waggons, and coal-hopper 


waggons, and 52 locomotives. 
The cost of the lines open for traffic, as already stated, was 


£30,555,123, to meet which £27,734,581 has been realized by the 
issue of debentures of the nominal value of £28,983,967, the 


balance having been paid out of the general revenue of the country. 


Outstanding 
debt. 


Wages paid. 


Number of 
employees. 


Debentures of the value of £1,109,075 have been finally paid off 
leaving £27,874,892 still outstanding on the 30th June, 1890. 
The amount of interest payable on that date was £1,107,894. 


During the year which closed with the end of June, 1890, the 
total amount of wages paid by the Railway Department amounted 
to £1,199,796, as against £1,116,703, in the previous year. Of 
this sum the Maintenance Branch took £462,576, and the Loco- 
motive Branch £465,254, while the Traffic Branch absorbed 
£271,966. Additions and improvements to stations, buildings, 
siding accommodation, &c., and rolling stock during the year cost 
£292,516, which sum was charged to capital account. Compensa- 
tion for personal injury was paid to the amount of £22,407, and 
for damage to and loss of goods, £4,683. 


There were altogether 11,827 persons employed by the Railway 
Department during the year ending 30th June, 1890, of which 
number 1,305 comprised the salaried staff, and 10,522 were on 
wages. For the previous year total number was 10,103, of whom 


8,830 were on wages, and 1,273 on salary. 





PRIVATE RAILWAYS. 








PRIVATE RAILWAY LINKS. 


In the Colony of New South Wales the Government policy has 
hitherto been to keep the railways under State management and 
control, and this policy has been departed from in two instances 
only, with the exception of short lines to connect coal-mines with 
the main railways, &c. The Parliament granted permission | to 
a company to construct a line from Deniliquin, in the centre of the 
Riverina district, to Moama, on the Murray, where it meets the 
railway system of Victoria. A considerable proportion of the 
wool and other produce of Riverina reaches the Melbourne market 
by this route. The line is 45 miles in length, and was constructed 
under a special Act of Parliament, assented to on the 3rd March, 


1874. 


Government, right being reserved for the purchase of the line at 


The land required was granted by the New South Wales 


any time after twenty-one years from the passing of the Act. 
The capital of the Company is £125,000, of which £100,000 
has been called up, while £46,000 was raised by debentures. The 
dividends paid during 1887 and 1888 were at the rate of 10 per 
cent., but for the previous years averaged only 8 per cent. 
During the year 1888 a line, 35 miles 54 chains in length, was 
laid down from the Barrier silver mines, Silverton, and Broken 
Hill to the South Australian Border. 
The following table shows the 


The line, since its incep- 
tion, has had large support. 


operations of these lines during the past year :— 




















S oS : 
© om :  |Rolling Stock. 
oO a = 
Oo he = = ——— — 
Length| Es 5 D a yi 
Name of Line. ie arth of 2.0 s = s 5 no | oe 
I 8: Line. eB = bp 6) s | 6 | wie 
Be ¢ : a 12 Bale 
aa S 3 & | és iSkisg 
ae % g £. | 8 |2al8s 
= Ay <) BH ja jars” 
ae | m:.c. £ No. | Tons. !No.| No.| No. 
Peniliquin-Moama.. | 4 July, 1876 | 45 0 | 162,672 | 16,131 | 20,535 | 60,303 | 4) 6] 62 
Silverton ..........|13 Jan., 1888 | 35 54 | 194,665 | 47,057 87,170 | 7 | 13 | 400 


57 |221,118 


| 
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Deniliquin to 
Moama line. 


Silverton and 
Broken Hill line 
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Tramways. 


Interest on 
capital. 


INTERNAL COMMUNICATION. 











CITY TRAFFIC, TRAMWAYS, ETC. 


Within the Metropolis of Sydney the public traftic, with the 
exception of the tramway system, is controlled by four Transit 
Commissioners, comprising the Mayor of Sydney, the Inspector- 
General of Police, a representative elected by the Aldermen of 
Suburban Municipalities, and one by the holders of licenses under 
the Commissioners. The tramways, like the railways, are the 
property of the Government, and are under the control of the 
Commissioners for Railways. There were, up to June, 1888, 
five distinct systems of tramways in operation, having a total 
length of 51 miles. These consisted of the Metropolitan tram- 
ways, with the North Shore Cable tramway, altogether 31 miles 
in length; the Newcastle and Plattsburg line, 7} miles; the 
Campbelltown and Camden line, 7} miles ; and the Kogarah and 
Sandringham line, 5 miles. The two last-named tramways are 
now included under the head of Railways, leaving the total length 
of tramways at 394 miles, including the extension to Dulwich 
Hill. The Metropolitan tramways may be fairly regarded as 
street railways, and they are worked by locomotives of a special 
construction. Proposals for the substitution of cables or electric 
power for the steam motors have been considered, and it is pro- 
bable that experiments will be made to test the merits of the 


respective systems. 


The net return on capital has varied greatly from year to year. 
The favourable results of the first three years encouraged the 
belief that the metropolitan tramways would prove a source of 
increase to the general revenue of the Colony. These anticipa- 
tions, however, have been far from realized, as will be seen from 
the following table, which does not include the North Shore cable 


tramway :— 








Year. ¢f‘Tine 
1879*...... | 13 | 
TS80ee | 4 | 
TSS ie : 94 
LSSQeere: 22 
1883;-2.. 5: | 25 
1884 ...... | 273 
1SS5a ee 273 
1886 ..... 273 
VS87. csc 291 | 
1888t......| 294 
1889%.. a 29} 
TS9OR | 304 


3d. cash fares and 2d. tickets were counted as single fares ; 





Number of 


Passenger fares 


collected. 


— 


443,341 | 


2,086,897 
7,090, 125 
15,269,100 


25,684,285 


30,202, 303 | 


39,594,753 
52,977,578 
50,108,256 
51,563,197 


52,810,026 


57,463,650 | 











return calculated at the same rate. 











Car Mileage. | pyrite. 
ee | £ 
13,270 | 4,416 
84,074 18,980 
296, 906 62, 549 
670,649 | 126,202 
1,076,096 | 190,699 
1,242,491 | 219,942 | 
1,220,500 | 223,340 
1,222, 943 | 226,367 
1,220,026 | 214,125 
1,246,543 | 221,060 
1,338,386 | 225,833 | 
1,474,646 | 249,508 | 











Metropolitan Tramways—Capital, Expenditure, and Interest realized. 











Per cent- | 
Earnings} Working | age of 
Working per cost per | working | Net 
Expenses. | Car Car cost of | Earnings. 
Mile. Mile. gross | 
| earnings. | 
ee ; c 
2,278 | (9°87 | 41°19 | 51°59 2,138 | 
13,444 | 54:18 | 38°38 70°83 5,536 | 
52,107 | 50°56 | 42°12 | 83°31 10,442 
103,136 | 45°16 | 36°91 | 81°72 23,066 
| 178,877 | 42°53 | 39°89 | 93-80 11,822. 
215,167 | 42°48 | 41:56 | 97-83 4,775 | 
207,995 | 43°91 | 40°90 | 93-13 15,345 
| 201,737 | 44°42 | 39°59 | 89°12} 24,630 | 
| 201,468 | 4212] 39°63 94-08} 12,657 
| 204,227 | 42°56 | 39:32 92°38 16,833 | 
206,092 | 40°49 | 36°95 | 91-25 19,741 
207,517 | 40°60 | 36°46 | 83°17 41,991 





Capital 








invested | Interest 
jem kines | capa 
eo 
22,269 33°00 
60,218 12°34 
169,450 | 6°16 
412,561 | 6-80 
544,105 | 2-22 
643,111 | 0°76 
708,109 | 2:17 
742,113 | 3°32 
731,582 | 76 
| 742,555 | 9-97 
| 771,255 | 2°56 
790,555 5°31 


| 








* The line was opened for three and a half months only in 1879, and for part of this period was worked with horsepower. 
from 1886 inclusive all tickets issued were at 1d. values, and cash fares paid are in this 
t Year ending 30th June 


t Up to the year 1885, 
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The fares paid on the tramways average about ld. per mile, 
the lines being divided into sections of about 1 and 2 miles. 
The number of persons using the tram-cars has not been ascer- 
tained with any exactness, as the tickets collected give only a 


partial indication of the number travelling. 


The following table shows the cost of Construction of the City 
and Suburban Tramways to 30th June, 1890 :— 








| Length | Total | Cost per 
iof miles) Cost. | nile. 
j | 








Railway Station to Bridge-street ........ .......000. | 2 90,375 | 51,643 
Liverpool-street to Randwick and Coogee ..... ... 54 | 107,587 | 20,493 
Darlinghurst Junction to Waverley and Woollahra} 34 | 49,099 | 14,028 
Waverley to Bondi Beach................00.06 esos aoe 12 | 25,409 | 14,519 
Wavemey 20. Nand wick ccc. once ine 14 8,147 : 5,431 
Crown-street Junction to Cleveland-street ......... # 16,069 } 21,425 
Railway Station to Glebe and Forest Lodge ...... 24 | 38,021 | 16,898 
Newtown, Glebe Junction to Dulwich Hill ..,...... 41. 57,591 | 13,551 
Forest Lodge Junction to Leichhardt.................. 22 35,891 | 13,051 
Railway Station Junction to Botany .................5 62 | 83,651 | 12,393 








304 | 511,840 | 16,781 








The amounts expended on rolling stock, machinery, workshops, 
and furniture, for the Metropolitan Tramways, were £210,079, 
£11,337, £55,186, and £2,113 respectively, or £278,715 in 
all. This makes the total cost for all City and Suburban Lines 
£790,555, or an average on all charges of £25,920 per mile. 
The cost of the Cable Tramway at North Shore to same date was 
£73,812, and the Newcastle to Plattsburg £69,247, giving a total 
expended on the whole Tramway system of £933,614, or an 
average of £23,636 per mile opened. 


In the following table are given the expenditure on construction, 


earnings, working expenses, &c., on all Tramways since their incep- 
tion in 1879 :— 








Expenditure on Construction, Earnings, Working Expenses, &c., of State Tramways. 





Year. 


1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
$1889 
£1890 


of Lines 


in Miles. 


oo oF WO 
nwn © — 
hi bie PR Np bo 


we 


36} 
51 
4433 
§383 
393 





on Lines open 
for Traffic. 


Total Length Capital Expended | 





£ 
22,061 
60,218 
181,659 
447.939 
579,439 
683,179 
748,506 
854,260 
917,995 
907,987 
909,595 
933,614 





Total 
Capital 
Expended. 


£ 
22,061 
61,901 
220,318 
458,145 
648,125 
789,499 
890,723 
985,602 
1,023,635 
1,014,664 
1,016,928 
1,020,808 





| General Total 


of oO 
| Passengers’ Tickets. |Fares received. 


| 


No. 
443,341 
2,086,897 
7,090, 125 
15,296, 238 
25,713,433 
30,231,382 
39,620,614 
*53,973,311 
52,159,808 
55,668,800 
55,510,860 
61,763,761 











| 


Value 
f 


£ 
4,416 
18,968 
61,921 
127,124 
190,209 
218,885 
220,332 
230,374 
225,764 
241,838 
243,563 
268,962 








Total 


Earnings. 


£ 

4,416 
18,980 
62,549 
128,354 
193,929 
223,454 
227,144 
234,143 
229,772 
241,838 
243,563 
268,962 











* The excessive increase is due to the substitution of penny tickets for those of greater value in use in previous years. 
+ Camden-Campbelltown line now placed under Railways. 

§ Kogarah and Sans Souci line now placed under Railways. 
t Year ending 30th June. 





Expenditure |Net Earnings 
for Working jover Working 
Expenses. Expenses. 
£ £ 

2,278 2,139 
13,444 5,536 
52,107 10,442 

120,181 8,174 
183,218 10,711 
215,086 8,368 
207,898 19,246 
207,635 26,507 
211,722 18,050 
217,629 | 24,209 
221,835 | 21,728 
224,073 44,889 


— 
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In the course of the year ended on June 30, 1890, the section 
from Marrickville to Dulwich Hill was opened, making a total 
length of 395 miles of tramways opened in the Colony. The 
City and Suburban lines covered a length of 305 miles ; the gross 
revenue from which for the year was £249,508, while the 
expenses amounted to £207,517, which left a balance of £41,991 
towards paying interest on the capital. The cost of the city and 
suburban sections was £790,555, so that the net return gave 
531 per cent. upon the capital invested, as against 2:56 in the 
preceding year, and 2:27 for the year ending in June, 1888. 
The number of passenger fares collected was 57,463,650, and 
the cars ran 1,474,646 miles. 

The revenue of the North Shore cable line was £9,483, and 
the expenses £8,339. The net profit therefore was £1,144, or 
1:55 per cent. upon £73,812, which was the total cost of the line 
and its equipment—a decrease of 0°59 per cent. upon the previous 
year. The number of fares collected was 2,269,721, and 66,187 


car miles were run. 


On the Newcastle to Plattsburg tramway line the gross revenue 
was £9,972, and the working expenses £8,217, so that the profit 
for the year came to £1,755. The cost of construction and 
equipment was £69,247, so that the net return was 2°53 per cent. 
upon the capital invested, or an increase of 1:87 per cent. upon 
the previous year. 2,030,390 fares were collected, and 105,133 


car-miles were run during the year. 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. 


The railways of the Colony have been as free from accidents of a 
serious character as the lines of most other countries. In order 
to obtain a common basis of comparison it is usual to find the 
proportion which the number of persons killed or injured bears to 
the total passengers carried. There is, however, no necessary 
connection between the two, for it is obvious that accidents may 
occur on lines chiefly devoted to goods traflic, and a more 
reasonable basis would be the accidents to passengers only compared 





at | 
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RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. 


with the number of passengers carried. The data from which 
such a comparison could be made are wanting for most countries ; 
the following figures, therefore, show the number of all descrip- 
tions, including not only passengers and employés, but trespassers, 
killed or injured on the lines of the most important countries, 
compared with the total number of passengers carried, and are 


compiled from various authorities :— 


Railway Accidents. 














Average per million passengers 
carried. 
Countries. _ ae 2 
Killed. Injured. 
GeEMANnyVom er ecum tions nt amruecereecirecee: 2°39 8°05 
IAUStTia LUN QALY erie ic eee eee eo 4°83 10°17 
Belair ee et no eee eee es 3°74 13°79 
Danmar ee coerce erase teee seo nronsen te: | 0°71 3°28 
OPAN CE eee ence eee eae eae een sneer nee 2°59 5°30 
CSL Vometeeten ccc ite es lores oe ae sheet ne rotomiens toin es 5°03 24°65 
INOL WEY rience eee cee esesesemec eases ere year 2°50 0°50 
FU Ola eee eee eee ia eae ne ise eau Sete 1°41 212 
Roumaniau.n csc... ale sawn ec uses eee tu aeaies ae 11°00 27°00 
1 San 1 1: RAR RRC RED STC RORO CTCL etre CHOC RK: OOCLICGHOT ips 19°35 
INGWeZea lati ..cosen cress nes: Selueceeent reese 2°52 4°30 
WnitedKinguomieete teresa eta cee 1°70 | 6°12 
Averago WUnOpers.woccetircccdacesct-mtcsw sce: 2°60 7°73 
PP Wnited statesan cesses seas eee es cee es) | 6°10 
- Cana ae esce seein earns eres 17°50 | 66°60 
re | bce bt: Weta Rarer er an cen rae car aor 6°00 | 10°36 
Re Newisouth Wales> cece. nee: 2°66 | 5°90 
S MICLOE LAS conte cee eee a een 146 | 5°65 
- SouthsAustraliaec cece eis cnsiee des: 1°40 | 3°04 
. INGwe Zealander. .ctncucce ce eee eenconescens 2°20 | 25°30 





* Average of series of years. 


Colony’s average 


Tt will be seen that New South Wales stands on a level with etitentiory 


the average of the principal European countries. If, however, 
the more legitimate comparison be made of the proportion of 
casualties amongst passengers only, fewer countries are available 


for reference. These are given below :— 
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Passengers Killed or Injured. 

















Average per Million Passengers. 
eee over which Countries. ieee a 
igures extend. | 
Killed. Injured. 

1887 United Kingdom: 75 .5.5.se-<s. 0°17 1°95 
1881-3 Belgium ecctr neces | On19 1°45 
1890 Canaddicran co osneircccseern ane: 3°05 | 12°60 
1886-90 New South Wales .. ............ 0°3] 4°08 
1881-5 PV LCLOLIG tages etter arene cee | 0°17 | 3°92 
1882-5 South Australia . ............:.. | Ors2 | 0°76 
1886 | iNew Zealandy 7 crencosstccsesssac: | 0°88 1:98 

| | 








The foregoing statements show that the Victorian lines are as 
safe as those of any country in the world, the percentage killed 
being as low as that of the United Kingdom. This mode of com- 
parison is, however, not a perfect one, as the question of the 
distance travelled by each passenger is an important element of 
the risk run, and is omitted from consideration. If this were 
made a factor of the comparative statement it would probably be 
found that the risk of each traveller by rail would show less 
variation in the different countries than would seem to be the 


case from the figures just given. 


The persons meeting with accidents on railway lines may be 
grouped under three heads—passengers, servants of the railways, 


and trespassers ; and the accidents themselves may be classified 


into those arising from causes beyond the control of the person 


injured, and those due to misconduct or want of caution. Adopting 
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these classifications the accidents during the year ended on June 
30, 1890, were :— 












































] 
| Passengers. (Railway employes Trespassers, &c. Total. 
Accidents ee | ene — ne ee ee oe 
ceo $ o ; = lay _ [ieee 
Killed. | Injured. | Killed. | Injured. | Killed. | Injured. | Killed. | Injured. 
\ 
| ee | 
From causes, 5 25 ] Diegleee. | a 6 | 30 
beyond their | | 
control. | 
Through mis-- 1 | - 26 | 18 92 | 24 | 18 43 | 136 
conduct or | | | 
want of cau- 
tion. | | 
Total..... | 6 51 | 19 | 97 | 24 | 18 49 | 166 








———, 


It will be noticed that, of the 49 persons killed, 24 were tres- Release 
passers, or persons who had no business to be on the railway at — . 
all. Of the remaining fatal cases 6 were passengers, 5 of whom 
lost their lives through collisions, and the other was the case of a 
man who jumped from a train in motion. Of the persons 
injured 51 were passengers, more than half of whom received 
injury through their own misconduct or want of caution; 97 
railway employés were injured, and in no less than 92 of these 
cases they were themselves to blame. A considerable proportion 


of the trespassers who met with accidents were children. 


The returns of the railways of the United Kingdom for the 
year 1889 show a large increase in the number of fatalities. 
Accidents to trains, rolling-stock, and permanent way caused the 
death of 92 persons, and injury to 1,133, as compared with 18 
killed and 687 injured in 1888. There were 39 collisions between 
passenger trains, and the same number of collisions between 
passenger trains and goods trains ; and there were three fires in 
trains. 553 passengers were killed and 1,051 were injured by 
various accidents, including those resulting from their own mis- 
conduct and want of caution. There were 84 suicides. Accidents 
to railway employés, caused by the travelling of trains, resulted 
in the death of 431 persons, and injury to 2,652. The total 


number of persons killed, from all causes, was 1,076—an increase 
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of 171 over the number in the previous year. The total number 


injured was 4,836, or an increase of 1,010. 


No statement can be made of the number of persons injured on 
the tramways of the city compared with the total number of 
persons carried, as’ the latter is not definitely known. <A _ record 
of the accidents which occurred during the year which ended on 
the 30th June last shows them to have been 43 in number, of 
which 14 were fatal, and 29 were cases of injury. There were 5 
fatal and 5 non-fatal accidents to passengers. ‘T'wo servants of 
the Department were killed, and 5 others suffered injury. Twenty- 
six accidents in connection with trams occurred to persons who 
were not passengers, 7 of which were fatal, and 19 non-fatal. 
Fourteen of the casualties arose from persons entering or leaving 


a tram in motion, and 9 accidents occurred to children. 


Besides the tramways the citizens of Sydney are well provided 
with other means of travelling within the city and suburban 
limits, as there are numerous omnibus and cab proprietaries. At 
the head of these stands the Sydney Tramway and Omnibus 
Company. No tramways are maintained by this company, as its 
name would imply, but lines of omnibuses have been established 
by it in all the principal routes of traffic from the city to the 
suburbs. The plant of this Company consists of 960 horses, of 
which 894 are in work, the remainder being held in reserve. 
Their vehicles consist of 148 omnibuses, 10 carriages, and 4 breaks. 
They have 141 drivers constantly at work, and as many as 
192 other employees, including clerks, mechanics, grooms, stable- 
men, &c. There are also public vehicles belonging to private in- 
dividuals, or small associations, plying between the city and 
some of the more distant suburbs, making a total of 260 omnibuses 


in all. 


The number of cabs and waggonettes registered and licensed by 
the Transit Commissioners under the Municipal by-laws amounts 
to 1,242, in addition to which there are 547 vans and other 


POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS. 








eee — 


vehicles; and the public interest is secured against exaggerated 
demands on the part of licensed cabmen, and other drivers of 
public vehicles, by a system of fares fixed on a scale liberal to 
The 


drivers are placed under the direct control of the Transit Commis- 


the licensee, whilst not too high for the public to fairly pay. 


sioners, who have power to obtain redress from the owners of the 
The 


following shows the number of vehicles of each class licensed 


vehicles, should any just complaints be made against them. 


during the year 1889 and the number of registered drivers :— 























cae) Ae NO vehicenml| weer | Driver ante esas 
F = £ 
} Tels ‘ ») 
Waggunettes cc] "ao |g [f SOL | 244 20 
Cabs | ager ages |} 2497 | 717 20 
Drays and vans...... Seen eee | 538 685 | 530 132 10 
Total ........0.060-. 9049 | 3,829 | 2,488 | 1,094 10° 


| | 


* Includes 24 condnctors. 


POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS. 

In the matter of postal and telegraphic communication the 
Colony of New South Wales is liberally provided. Not only is 
the intercolonial telegraphic system as perfect as can be desired, 
but the metropolis is in direct communication with Europe and 
the outer world by means of the cables connecting with the various 


Asiatic continental telegraph lines. 


A submarine cable also connects the Colony with"New Zealand, 
and has its Australian terminus within sight of the spot where 
Captain Cook landed on the shores of Botany Bay, and within a 
stone’s throw of the monument erected to the memory of La 
Pérouse—the unfortunate and gallant emulator of the great 


4 


English navigator—and the tomb of Pére Le Receveur, the 
botanist attached to his staff. 

The history of the Postal Department of New South Wales is 
interesting as affording a striking illustration of the manner in 
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which very small beginnings have led to great results. For the 
first twenty-three years of the Colony’s existence there were 
neither regular post-offices nor means of postal communication. 
The first post-office was established by Governor Macquarie in 
the year 1810, Mr. Isaac Nichols being appointed Postmaster. 
The office was in High-street (now known as George-street), at 
the residence of Mr. Nichols, who was, ‘‘in consideration of the 
trouble and expense attendant upon this duty,” allowed to charge 
on delivery to parties addressed, 8d. for every English or foreign 
letter of whatever weight, and for every parcel weighing not more 
than 20 lb., ls. 6d.; but exceeding that weight, 3s. The 
charge on Colonial letters was 4d., irrespective of weight ; and 
soldiers’ letters, or those addressed to their wives, were charged 
ld. Very little improvement in regard to postal matters took 
place for some years. In 1825 an Act was passed by Sir Thomas 
Brisbane, with the advice of the Council, “to regulate the postage 
of letters in New South Wales,” giving power for the establish- 
ment of post-offices, and to fix the rates of postage. A pro- 
clamation was subsequently issued, fixing the rates of postage and 
the salaries and allowances of the postmasters ; and at the same 
time persons were invited to tender for the conveyance of mails 
between Sydney and Parramatta, Windsor and Liverpool, and 
between Liverpool and Campbelltown, and from Parramatta to 
Emu Plains, and thence to Bathurst. It was, however, not until 
1828 that the provisions of the Act were put into full force. The 
rates of postage appear to have depended upon the distance and 
the difficulty of transmission. The lowest single inland rate was 
dd., and the highest 12d., the postage on a letter increasing 
according to its weight, which was fixed for a single letter at 
t-ounce. Letters between New South Wales and Van Diemen’s 
Land were charged 3d. each (ship rate), and newspapers Id. 
Other ship letters were charged 4d. single rate, and 6d. for any 
weight in excess. The privilege of franking was allowed to the 
Governor and a number of the chief public officials, and letters to 
and from convicts passed free under certain regulations. In 


POSTAGE STAMPS INTRODUCED. 





1828 the total amount of salaries paid to the country postmasters 
was £34 7s. 9d., and the establishment in Sydney consisted of one 
principal postmaster, one clerk, and one letter-carrier. A letter- 
carrier was subsequently appointed for Parramatta, and he was 
authorized to charge the public 1d. on every letter delivered by 
him, which was his only remuneration. In 1831 a two-penny 
post was established in Sydney, and in 1835, under Sir Richard 
Bourke, the Act of 1825 was repealed and another Act was 
passed, which fixed the charge on a single letter at 4d. for 15 
miles, 5d. for 20 miles, 6d. for 30 miles, and so on up to Is. for 
300 miles. In 1837 a post-office was established in Melbourne, 
which was then of course a part of New South Wales. Stamps 
were introduced in the same year in the shape of stamped covers 
or envelopes, which are believed to have been the first postage 


stamps ever issued. 


The Sydney establishment had grown in the year 1838 until it 
consisted of one postmaster-general, one accountant, six clerks, 
six letter-carriers, and one office-keeper, or fifteen persons in all. 
The revenue for that year was £8,390, and the expenditure was 
£10,357 ; there were as many as forty post-offices throughout the 
Colony, which then included what are now known as Victoria 
and Queensland, besides which, as New Zealand was not a 


at 





separate Colony until 1841, the only post-office she had 
Korraika—-was paid through the New South Wales Government. 
An overland mail to Adelaide was established in 1847, the postage 
on a single letter being 1s. 6d. The Postal Act was amended 
again in 1849, during the government of Sir Charles Fitzroy, 
when the postage on town letters was fixed at 1d. and the inland 
letters 2d., while the postage on ship letters was 3d., in addition 
to the inland rate. ‘The use of postage stamps in the present form 
was authorized, and the privilege of franking was abolished, 
petitions to the Queen, the Governor, and the Executive and 
Legislative Councils being the only things allowed to pass free 


through the post. 
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From the time of the discovery of gold in the year 1851 the 
history of the post-office has been one of progress and improve- 
ment. The Postmaster-General was originally a non-political 
officer, as the Registrar-General and the Auditor-General are at 
present. In the year 1855—the first for which an annual report 
was laid before Parliament—there were in the Colony altogether 
155 post-offices. The head office was in George-street, on the same 
site as the present edifice, but the structure was small and incon- 
venient, notwithstanding its doric columns and pediment in front. 
There were no electric telegraphs in the Colony at that time, and 
the arrivals of vessels at the Heads were signalled to the Observa- 
tory by means of flags and semaphores. It was in September, 
1855, that the first railway was opened in New South Wales, and 
prior to that time the Southern and Western mails used to leave 
the General Post Office in old-fashioned mail coaches every evening. 
During that year the total number of miles travelled by the postal 
contractors, by coach and on horseback, was 1,023,255 miles. The 
number of letters posted was 2,114,179, of which 617,041 are 
described as ‘‘foreign,” or, in other words, were addressed to places 
beyond the Colony. The number of newspapers was 2,100,989, 
of which’ 1,281,613 were inland, and 819,376 were “foreign.” 
Book parcels and packets were not reckoned separately, but were 
counted as letters. ‘Ten petitions to the Governor or the Council 
were conveyed free during the year. The revenue of the Depart- 
ment for 1855 was £24,902, and the expenditure was £60,221, 
while the staff numbered 223 persons in all, of whom 56 were 
attached to the office in Sydney. The annual report states, with 
something lke pride, that the communication with Victoria was 


not less than three times a week. 


The first iron pillar letter-receivers in Sydney were erected in 
1856. During the same year 22 miles of railway were utilized 
for postal purposes, and 16) miles were added in the following 
year. The number of letters delivered in Sydney in 1856 was 
1,336,032, and 1,481,416 in the country, being an average of about 
104 to every person in the community. There were 86,914 


POSTAL BUSINESS IN 1880. 








registered letters in 1857, and 7,873 oz. of gold were sent through 
the post that year, as against 23,712 oz. in the previous year. The 
postal revenue in the year 1857 amounted to £35,031, of which 
£35,716 was derived from the sale of stamps. The expenditure 
amounted to £63,865, out of which sum the conveyance of mails 
in the Colony absorbed £41,324, without reckoning £20,000 
towards the subsidy for the conveyance of English mails. In his 
Report for 1857 the Postmaster-General is obliged to admit that 
the mail contract for the conveyance of mails between the Austra- 
lasian Colonies and the United Kingdom had proved ‘an utter 
failure, so far as the stipulated time-table might be taken as a 
criterion.” Only 10 monthly mail-steamers arrived that year, and 
only 11 were despatched, and but 1 steamer out of the 10 arrived 
to contract time. The time allowed was 58 days from South- 
ampton to Sydney, and 56 days from Sydney to Southampton: 
In 1889 there were 1,261 post-offices in the Colony, besides 305 
receiving offices, and the staff in connection with the Postal 
Department numbered 2,650 persons, exclusive of mail con- 
tractors. The postal lines last year extended over 28,718 miles, 
on which the mails were conveyed 2,263 miles by rail and tram, 
14,914 miles by coach, and 11,541 miles on horseback. The 


number of miles actually travelled by the mails was 7,299,400. 


But while the number of miles travelled by the mails in 1889 
was 7 times the number of miles travelled in 1855, the number of 
letters posted during the same period had increased 24 times, and 
the number of newspapers over 16 times. In 1889 the number 
of letters was 53,971,300, of which 50,777,500 were posted within 
the Colony, or nearly 46 per head for every individual of the 
population. The number of newspapers posted in the Colony 
during that year was 34,412,500, or over 31 per head. Packets 
numbered 7,606,600, or nearly 7 per head, while in 1858, the first 
year in which they were enumerated separately, there were only 
68,564 packets and parcels. Postal cards were first introduced in 
1876, when the number sent was 128,786; in 1889 no less than 
630,100 were posted. 
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Equally marvellous progress has been made in regard to the 
means of postal communication with the United Kingdom and 
the continents of Europe and America. Instead of the unsatis- 
factory ocean mail service of 1857, which nominally brought 
monthly mails, with news 58 days old, there are now four great 
lines of ocean steam-ships, which bring mails via the Suez Canal 
at least once a week, the time occupied in the conveyance of the 
mails averaging 34 to 35 days. In addition, there is another 
mail service via San Francisco, which averages 40 days in transit, 
and arrives and departs monthly. Regular steam communication 
with England was first established in 1852. Prior to that time the 
Colony had to depend upon the irregular arrival and despatch of sail- 
ing vessels, but in that year the steamships ‘‘ Australia,” “Chusan,” 
and “Great Britain” were despatched from England, making 
the voyage in 60 days, causing a strong desire in the minds 
of the Colonists for a more frequent and steady system of com- 
munication with the Old World. The outbreak of the Crimean 
War in 1854 hindered for a while the accomplishment of this 
object, but in 1856 a line of steamers was again laid on, and the 
service was carried on by the Peninsular and Oriental Company, 
and the Royal Mail Company for some years, without giving so 
much satisfaction to the public as might have been expected. 


As far back as 1854 a proposal was made for the establishment 
of a line of mail packets via Panama, and negotiations on the 
subject were carried on for several years between the Government 


of the United Kingdom and those of New South Wales and 
New Zealand. The result was that in 1866 the line was started, 


and continued in operation until the end of 1868, when it was 
terminated through the failure of the company by which it had 
been carried out. In the following year this Colony, in conjunc- 
tion with New Zealand, inaugurated a mail service via San 
Francisco, which, with a few interruptions and under various 
conditions, has been continued up to the present time. The 
existing contract expires in November, 1890, and, so far, it does 


not seem likely to be renewed. 





NEW POST-OFFICE. 
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The establishment of a maii route via America had the effect 
of stimulating the steamship owners who were engaged in the 
service via Suez, and from that time there was a marked improve- 
ment in the steamers laid on, as well as in the punctuality and 
speed with which the mails were delivered. The Peninsular and 
Oriental Company have carried mails for the colonies almost from 
the inception of the ocean steam service until now, with very few 
interruptions. Towards the end of 1878 the Orient Company 
commenced carrying mails between Australia and the United 
Kingdom, and has continued to do so ever since. More recently the 
fine steamers of the Messageries Maritimes of France, and the North 
German Lloyd’s, have entered the service, so that there are now 
one or two mails received and despatched every week, and a 
voyage to Europe, which was formerly a formidable undertaking, 
involving great loss of time and much discomfort, is regarded as a 


mere pleasure trip to fill up a holiday. 


In the year 1865 the office of Postmaster-General was made a 
political one, at first without, and subsequently with, a seat in the 
Cabinet. The old Post-office building in George-street was found 
so small and inconvenient that it was resolved to build a larger 
and more commodious edifice on the same site, and in 1863 the 
business of the department was removed to a temporary wooden 
building in Wynyard-square. It was not until 1873 that the 
new building was partly finished so that the officers could remove 
from the crowded and ill-ventilated structure in Wynyard-square, 
where they had carried on their business under great disadvan- 
tages and difficulties, to the present palatial structure, which is in 
every respect a credit to the Colony. The head quarters of the 
Electric Telegraph Department, the Money Order Office, and the 
Post-office Savings Bank are in the same building, so that the 
Postmaster-General has around him all the various branches over 
which he presides. The following return shows the operations of 
the Post-office in five-year periods from 1855 to 1880, and annually 
since that date to the end of 1889 :— 
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Mail service via 
Suez. 


French and Ger- 
man steamers. 


New Post-office 
building. 


Number of Officers, Employés, Income, Expenditure, &c., of the New South Wales Post Office. 























Fes 

















| Number | Number | Number Extent of Postal Lines. | Cost of 
ha Post | Reine eenee ee, nation rai Ae Fete 
Offices. | Offices. employed. | Railway. | Coach. Horse. Total. | and Inland. 
| | | | 
| £ £ £ 
1855 155 223 : : am "1 1,023,255 45,412 24,902 60,221 
1860 289 x 289 604 1,7573] 6,413 | 8,231 1,461,518 44,303 45,613 HESoL 
1865 435 * 513 1402 2,528 9,323 | 11,9912, 2,521,212 49,840 70,985 83,659 
1870 562 690 339 | 3,865 | 10,038 | 14,242 | 3,062,458 48,649 84,441 86,722 
1875 752 7 967 435 | 5,407 | 11,829 | 17,671 | 3,787,757 138,912 107,761 196,368 
1880 927 119 1,536 89] 8,717 | 12,819 | 22,427 | 5,246,373 174,238 194,084. 268,128 
1881 973 155 1,691 1,056 | 9,384 | 12,654 | 23,094 | 5,467,182 173,911 205,446 273,451 
1882 1,005 169 1,824 1,343 9,898 | 12,682 | 23,923 | 5,861,317 | 180,580 | 229,911 288,186 
1883 1,046 188 1,960 1,401 | 10,475 | 13,286 | 25,162 | 6,246,300 | 208,798 | 261,813 326,674 
1884 1,085 206 2,076 1,684 | 11,302 | 13,444 | 26,430 | 6,509,446 | 217,607 | 289,192 351,254 
1885 DTS 202 23155 1,797 | 11,736 | 13,150 | 26,683 | 6,621,996 226,105 | 316,172 375,965 
1886 ike yy, 7a bel 2,307 1,948 | 12,540 | 12,606 | 27,094 | 6,891,200 | 233,723 | 330,591 396,710 
1887 1,167 263 2,363 2,074 | 13,305 | 12,135 | 27,514 | 7,015,600 | 264,886 | 342,094 $26,587 
1888 | 1,203 288 | 2,501 | 2,219 | 14,411 | 11,530 | 28,160 | 7,144,500 | 248,403 | 368,956 415,392 
1889 1,261 305 2,650 2,263 | 14,914 | 11,541 | 28,718 | 7,299,400 | 212,725 | 395,584 393,606 
| 











ee ee a a ale 


* Not recorded, 
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COST OF POSTAL SERVICE. 
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It will be noticed that the Postal Department has been carried 
on at aconsiderable annual loss to the State. This is due in a great 
measure to the wide area over which the population of the country 
is scattered, which necessitates a proportionately large expenditure 
for the carriage of mails; and also to the fact that newspapers, 
which form the bulk of the mail matter, are carried free. But it 
has always been held that the safe and regular despatch and 
delivery of the mails is an item of too much importance in the 
political, commercial, and social life of the Colony to be neglected, 
even though it should entail a charge of some thousands of pounds 
annually to the general revenue. For some years past the differ- 
ence between the income and the expenditure has been gradually 
diminishing 


©) 


time, the income received exceeded the approximate expenditure, 


until, as the previous table shows, in 1889 for the first 


the excess amounting to £1,977. The revenue for the year was 
derived mainly from the sale of postage stamps, which brought in 
the suin of £400,010. Some of these stamps, however, were used 
as duty stamps, and consequently cannot properly be taken into 
the Post-office accounts. It has therefore been found necessary to 
deduct £24,000 as the approximate value of stamps used for other 
than postal purposes. Fees for private boxes came to £3,336, and 
postage on unpaid and insufficiently prepaid correspondence came to 
£3,46i. The share of contributions from non-contracting colonies 
on account of the San Francisco mail service was £4,649, and on 
account of the Federal Ocean mail service, £3,535. The total 
was made up with miscellaneous receipts, £4,593. 

An analysis of the items of expenditure shows that the salaries 
chargeable to the Postal Department amounted to £140,497 ; the 
conveyance of mails cost £212,725 ; and the sum of £40,384 was 
set down for contingencies. The average cost per mile of the 
inland mail conveyance for the year was about 5;3,d., as against 
5,°;d. in 1888. The mail contracts for 1889 show a saving of 
£2,928 over those of the previous year. 

The following return will give an idea of the magnitude of the 
work done by the Post-office of New South Wales :— 
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Cost of the 
Postal Depart- 
ment. 


Postal revenue. 


Postal expendi- 
ture. 


Year. 


1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1883 
1889 


| the Colony. 








Letters, Newspapers, &c., passing through the Post Office of New South Wales. 





Number of Letters. 





Beyond 





Inland 
and town. 


Number of Newspapers. 


the Colony. 


Beyond | 





Inland. 


’ Beyond 
ithe Colony 





1,852,400) 
1,979,500 
2,220,600 
2,442,700 
2,776,000 
3,150,400 
3,589,200; 
4,168,100. 
4,947,200 
5,328,200 
5,582,700 
5,624,000 
6,202,800 
6,346,700 





12,614,500 
14,529,500 
15,939,300 
16,964, 600 
18,956,500 
23,196,200 
25,737,300 
31,258,300 
37,289,800 
34,023,000 
37,267,200 
39,221,900 
42,783,200 
47,624,600 


1,508,300, 
1,652,000 
1,657,600 
2,020,000 
2,381,200 
2,726,400 
2,720,600) 
3,014,500 
3,689, 600 
3,987,900 
4,276,300 
4,744,400 
5,255,000 
5,599,000 








| 


5,408, 900 
6,733,000 
7,811,600 
9,447,100 

11,409,800 

13,801,500 

15,361,700 

16,562,800 


21,373,900. 
21,579,500, 
*25,256, 100 
#29, 437,200 


30,931,800 





109,500; 
| 135,000 
| 153,100; 
| 136,300 
| 146,690 
_ 180,500 
| 218,600 
| 269,700 
| 316,200 
552,600 
865,800 
980,800 





| 
| 


28,500, 400 1,041,600 


| 
1,305,000 


| 





| 


Packets & Book Parcels. 


Inland. 


304,400 
263,600 
403,700 
459,200 
565,000 
670,800 
1,044,200 
1,379,200 
2,705,900 
2,894,200, 
3,983,000 
4,549, 900 
5,560,300 


| 


6, ne) 


Letters. 


14, 466,900 
16,509,000 
18,159,900 
19,407,300 
21,732,500 


26,355,600; 
29,326,500) 
35,426,400, 
42,237,000) 


39,351,200 


42,849,900 


44,845,900 


48,986,000, 
53,971,300 











Total. 


Newspapers. 


6,917,200 
8,385,000 
9, 469, 200 
11,467,100 
13,791,800 
16,527,900 
18,082,300 
19,577,300 


25,063,500, 


25,567,400 


*29, 532,400 
*34,181,600) 5,530,700 








Packets, ke. 


| 


413,900 
398,600 
536,800 
595,500 


711,600 

851,300, 
1,262, 800 
1,648,900 
3,022,100 
3,446, 800. 
4,848,800) 





33,755,400] 6,601,900 
36,530,800! 7,869,400 


Postal 
Cards. 


109,664. 
109,080 


123,720 


155,920 
153,360 
178,560 
222,800 
259,400 
296,300 
341,000 
348,700 
442,100 
520,920 


630,100 | 


nnd 
* These figures are supplied by the newspaper proprietors, and it is believed that the numbers given for 1886 and 1887 are somewhat in excess of the 


truth, 
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LETTERS AND NEWSPAPERS. 


Compared with the other provinces of Australasia and with the 


United Kingdom, New South Wales appears with considerable 


advantage in regard to the number of letters and newspapers 


received per head of population, as may be seen from the following 


table :— 














Country. Number one head of 
Letters. mah has 
New South ales oe.ceaceeueseiccsect sane sone 49 40 
WViAIGUOLIS rec cercacerecnce teen comin s ecco ester euces 45 29 
Queensland) waccccrere seen cerca ita 33 32 
Bouthy AUstraliay wesc secaee eee see onan 51 | 31 
IWVGAEOIN “A TISGTALIA 1 eecaeenarcee tect ones este cee +62 38 
SEGRMANIA Se cacctica ee cue oe asaens semen heae oe 41 
INGW: LCG irene crea aac ne ceeaeeateaanc cues 32 13 
PUSUERIGSI A hen ese coe ose ee eae eee | 48 26 
United Kingdom ..........6.. Peer | 40 14 
Hingland and Wales ...c.0:...0ccsccscecscesesees 46 16 
OCOMIRMEL cen rrere estan castcmrsaeee nierneeeenr ee 33 15 
PBOLRIG roses cre erates Roce PAA oe een eaten cee 19 7 
~ * Year 1889. Others, 1888. + Includes postcards. 


MONEY ORDERS AND SAVINGS BANKS. 


The money order system was brought into operation in this 


Colony in January, 1863, when nineteen offices were opened— 


the head office in Sydney, and eighteen branch ofiices in various 


parts of the Colony. In June of the same year the operation of 


the system was extended to the United Kingdom, and all the 


Australasian Colonies with the exception of Tasmania, and the 


number of offices in the Colony was increased to forty-seven. 


The Colony of Tasmania came into the arrangement in 1865, and 


the Department has continued steadily to progress. In 1889 
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Post-office 
Savings Banks. 


Electric 
telegraphs. 


INTERNAL COMMUNICATION. 








there were 518 Money Order Offices in the Colony, twenty-six 
new offices having been established during the year. Details 
respecting the business transacted by the Department will be 


found in the chapter devoted to Finance and Public Wealth. 


The Post-oftice Savings Bank, which is also under the control 
of the Postmaster-General, was established in the year 1871 at 
the General Post Office, Sydney, with branches at the principal 
country towns. The growth of this branch of the service has 
fully kept pace with those already mentioned. In 1889 there 
were 370 Post-office Savings Banks in various parts of the 
Colony—an increase of thirty-five over the number in the 
previous year. During the year 30,433 new accounts were 
opened, and 25,410 accounts were closed. The number of 
accounts remaining open at the close of the year was 76,288. 
The number of deposits received was 208,174, and the amount 
was £1,115,863, being an increase of 12,054 in the number, and 
a decrease of £103,137 in the amount, as compared with the 
business of the previous year. The sum of £61,871 was added 
to depositors’ accounts for interest. The balance to the credit of 
depositors at the end of the year was £1,729,891. The average 
amount of each deposit was £5 7s. 24d., and the average balance 
at the credit of each depositor was £22 13s. 4d. Further infor- 
mation respecting the Post-office Savings Banks will be found 


in the chapter on Finance and Public Wealth. 


TELEGRAPHS. 


The electric telegraph was first opened to the public of New 
South Wales on 26th January, 1858, when the line from Sydney 
to Liverpool, 22 miles in length, was instituted. From this small 
beginning the system has increased until in 1889 there were 485 
stations in the Colony, and 22,606 miles of wire in actual use. 
The following table gives a view of the business of the Electric 
Telegraph Department, from 1877 to 1889 :— 


ELECTRIC TELEGRAPHS. 














Electric Telegraphs. 
r vO. ; ote even No. of os 
Year. Stations Telegrams. Raveipte. Seca MU oes So aetio® 
£ £ £ 
1877 190 1,001,884 96,358 65,645 9,761 | 343,973 
1878 236 1,132,287 98,125 16,22 11,760 ; 413,258 
1879 273 1,175,218 | 103,033 80,490 | 12,426 | 437,120 
1880 289 1,319,537 | 123,172 84,110 | 13,188 | 462,226 
1881 318 1,607,206 | 125,336 98,665 14,278 | 492,211 
1882 345 1,965,931 | 153,555 120,266 | 15,901 | 536,400 
1883 368 2,107,288 | 165,276 134,643 17,272 | 564,316 
1884 394 2,834,052 | 176,261 146, 386 18,681 | 601,460 
1885 404 2,625,992 | 191,192 155,074 19,864 | 641,669 
1886 425 2,661,126 | 184,053 158,128 | 20,787 | 666,028 
1887 434 2,876,504 |; 187,858 164,511 21,444 | 684,600 
1888 460 3,410,407 | 213,869 185,965 | 22,219 | 704,912 
1889 485 3,433,562 | 213,776 186,862 | 22,606 | 713,663 

















At the close of 1889 there were 10,732 miles of line open, and 
293 under construction. 
The state of telegraphic construction in the principal countries Construction in 
various Coun- 


The tries. 


figures are interesting, though the circumstances of Australasia 


of the world at the latest available dates is given herewith. 


and the older countries are so dissimilar as to make comparison 


between them more curious than valuable :— 


Lenoth of Telegraph Lines in various Countries. 
rap) o 





| ; : 
Length in Miles— | Length in Miles— 








Country. Country. See ee 
Of Lines. | Of Wires. | Of Lines. | Of Wires. 
Australasia ......... 39,505 | 75,335 | India, British.. ...) 31,895 | 93,517 
Argentine Republic] 18,336 | 42,632 } Italy ................ 22,186 | 74,820 
Austro-Hungary ..| 36,703 | 109,286 | Japan ......... -.... | 5,880 | 15,609 
Belgiumeec. 3,990 | 19,010 | Mexico ............. | 27,861 | 46,000 
Bypazilcecccn tence 6,657 | 11,481 | Netherlands ...... 3,094 | 10,876 
Canada, Dominion Portugal... <-. | 3,190 7,420 
Olivas tcneernercies Ao Haya -e te 23) Wee U)M ed SET Ce egaaoede | 87,714 | 171,525 
Chili eeeeecere 10,640 | 15,835 § Spain .............. 11,078 | 26,890 
Denmark fice. cee | 2,681 7,258 | Sweden & Norway; 10,719 | 23,535 
Mrance:s...02.0sheecot | 65,104 |240,978 | Switzerland ...... | 4,418 | 10,868 
Germany ............ 57,369 | 204,659 | Turkey ,............ 15,000 | 28,000 
Great Britain and United States of! 
Rrelands..s7e200 48,569 | 260,679 America ......... |248,920 | 776,289 
Greece: cicceteeces: 4,334 | 5,030 | 











Persons brought 


before magis- 
trates. 
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PART XVII. 


Law and Crime. 
: ‘HE law of New South Wales permits proceedings against any 


person charged with crime to be initiated either by arrest 
or by summons. During 1889 there were 65,568 cases dealt with 
by the magistrates ; in 38,345 of these the persons charged with 
offences were arrested, and in 21,614 cases they were summoned 
by the police ; while in the remaining 5,609 cases proceedings 


were taken by private persons. 


ARRESTS. 


Out of 65,568 persons brought before the magistrates of the 
Colony 64,076 were dealt with summarily, and convictions recorded 
in 48,703 cases ; while 15,373 cases were dismissed either on their 
merits, or for want of prosecution ; in the remaining cases, 1,492 
in number, the persons concerned were committed for trial in the 
higher Courts of the Colony. Dividing the offences into three sub- 
divisions—those committed against the person, those against pro- 
perty, and offences against good order or government—the numbers 
of persons brought before the Magistrates’ Courts, and the manner 
in which they were dealt with during 1889, were as follows :— 


Number of Persons dealt with by Magistrates. 
































Total Number of persons. 
mumber of | eeses—s—i‘“‘( Ml 
Offences | seckavaeen Discharged lWhose cases 
‘ hefemestbiar.| for want of were Sum- Com- 
Mecriotieedeat prosecution | dismissed marily | mitted for 
i heer or want on the convicted.| trial. 
*  jof evidence. merits. 
Against the person..... ee 8,363 2,162 1,158 4,658 385 
Against property . ...... 7,852 1,693 1,226 3,931 | 1,002 
Other cases*_.........-..... 49,353 6,287 2,847 | 40,114. 105 
Total number of persons sum- “as a a a pay 
moned or apprehended...... 65,568 10, 142 | 5,231 | 48,703 | 1,492 





* Not including cases brought up for lunacy. 








ARRESTS BY POLICE. 











Civil actions are not included in this table, but it includes 
arrest or summonses for breaches of various Acts, and for other 
offences, which, from a moral! point of view, are not to be reckoned 
as crimes, although they are such in the eyes of the law. The total 
number of summary convictions for all offences shows a considerable 
decrease during 1889, being 48,703 as compared with 50,876 in 
the previous year, and 53,614 in 1887. These figures disclose 
the gratifying fact, that while the population has increased the num- 
ber of offenders against the law continues to decrease. The fol- 
lowing table gives the number of summary convictions before 


magistrates during the past twelve years :— 


Summary Convictions hefore Magistrates. 





| 
Other | Offences | Offences 





Offences | Offences | | Other 
Year. jagainstthe| against | Offenrce Year. against the} against | Offense 
| person. | property. | . | person. | property. | . 











! 
1878 | 5,014 | 3,087 | 29,823] 1884 5,810 | 3,594 | 48,502 
1879 | 4,885 | 3,217 | 30,726] 1885 5,159 | 3,649 | 50,537 
1880 | 5,151 | 3,286 | 33,768] 1886 5,187 | 3,676 | 53,405 
1881 | 5,239 | 3,453 | 42,438] 1887 4,667 | 3,876 | 45,071 
1882 | 5,350 | 4,014 | 40,762] 1888 4,779 | 4,669 | 41,428 
18838 | 6,257 | 3,395 | 45,811 | 1889 4,658 | 3.931 | 40,114 


The number of arrests made by the police was less during 1889 
than in any of the eight previous years, and the percentage of the 


whole population was the smallest yet recorded :— 


Arrests by Police. 








Proportion of | | Proportion of 














Year. | Arrests. whole Year. Arrests. whole 
| population. | population. 
1878 30,718 4°66 1884 | 46,199 5°24 
1879 32,860 4°75 1885 | 48,261 5°18 
1880 35,774 4°92 1886 48,854 4°99 
1881 41,402 5°44 1887 44,094 4°31 
1882 39,758 5°00 1888 42,579 4°00 
1883 43,177 5:17 1889 | 38,345 3°47 








Summary 
convictions. 


Arrests by 
police. 
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‘592 LAW AND CRIME, 











Number The number of police in the Colony during the years 1884-89 was 
of Police. ; ae Bes sind Se LR ee i a ae a 

Year. Metropolitan. Country. Total. 

1884 423 947 1,370 

1885 466 977 1,443 

1886 476 | 986 1,462 

1887 502 989 1,491 

1888 518 995 1,513 

1889 543 1,024 1,567 











The protection of life and property does not form the whole of 

the duty performed by the police in this Colony ; on the contrary, 

a very large portion of their time is taken up with administrative 

duties, such as the collection of the electoral rolls, the agricultural 

and stock schedules, and returns of works and manufactories ; in 

many instances, too, the police act as Clerks of Petty Sessions and 

Mining Wardens, and fill other offices having no direct connection 

with police duties. The test sometimes applied as to the law- 

abiding character of the population of the different colonies, as 

deduced from the apparent number of persons protected by one 

police officer, is entirely worthless unless the circumstances of the 

duties performed and the diverse areas of the colonies are made 

Police in difter- elements of such comparison. The numbers of police in the 
oe principal colonies, and the proportion to the civilian population, 


are however given in the following table for what they may be 














worth :— 
| Proportion 
Colony. Number of Police. of Civilians to 
one Police. 
New South Walesa. .css uence | 1,567 703 
ViiCtOLiare antec. eee cee eee Meese rane 1,505 743 
@iieenslandes-s.. core Shika coaster 769 515 
Souths Australiareccraccccseteceeeet eee | 417 778 
ING WeZealand wets hacr accretion 741 783 








A. comparison of cities is given on the next page, and it would 
appear that Sydney and Melbourne have proportionately less police 


supervision than the majority of places enumerated in the list. 





Sal 
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ARRESTS AT DIFFERENT AGES. 


This however, of itself, argues nothing in favour of the law-abiding 
character of the population of the two cities named, but rather that 
an increased number of police could with advantage be added to 


the force now employed for their protection :— 

















| 
Population | . | Population 
cites, | Sirmnath | peach | cities, | Sangh | te cach 
Constable. | Constable. 
SV ONOViees. eyes 543 702 News Y ork)... | 3, L74 | 472 
Melbourne ......... 620 778 Philadelphia..... | 1,624; 6438 
Brisbane:........5.5. 189 459 Chicacom.. ass 1,050 | 810 
Adelaide............ | 197 613 Brooklyn ee | TICE | 975 
IGONGON Vows eee: | 14,081 389 St. Louis ..... aoe 502 | 900 
Glasgow ............ 1,093 508 Baltimore......... | 575 | 765 
Edinburgh ......... 500 500 IDOstonee..ce. os | 780 540 
Manchester ....... 940 401 San Francisco ... 404 | 790 
Belfast:...001:-2-06- 800 | 287 Cincinnati........| 388 | 909 
\ | 


The ages of persons arrested for various classes of offences oe heodaulea? 
during the year 1889 are given below. It will be seen that the persons arrested, 
most serious offences were charged against persons between the ages 
of 20 and 30, while those against good order, consisting chiefly of 


drunkenness, were committed by persons from 30 to 50 years :— 


Ages of Persons Arrested. 





| a“ 
Ages of persons apprehended. ao 
| ud 
Offences. | : | = eas me mars (ieee 
angen 15-20} 20-30 | 30-40 40-50 50-60, et Fae 
aed | | i 
| | | 
Against the person ......... | 14 174) 975) 577) 274, 124 47) 2,185 
Against property, with | | | | | 
VIOlENCOs- asses coors 23; 54 157 6l/ 3ll 6! 4, 336 
Against property, without | | 
VIOIONCE ce ceneceareewoeas 19 821} 1,964; 1,232) 578} 273) 120) 5,507 
| | | | 
| | 


Forgery and offences! | | | 
against the currency its 7] 43) 8 6 | 156 
Against good order, in- | | | | 


‘cluding ‘drunkenness ...| 928)/1,3820) 7,538) 7,75915,938 3,246 1 794 28,116 
Not included in the pre-| | | | | | 
COGIN Di oscescestetsene ee 5 141 sia “ 354 166 6 2,045 


Total sees r pose 11 1423 10, 254 7, 176 3, §2] 2,040 38,345 


to 
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ee 


The number of arrests of persons at each period of life, with 
The 
arrests of juvenile offenders were much larger than in any former 


the exception of under 15 years, was less than in 1888. 


year. ‘The proportion of offences committed at the respective ages 


is given herewith. It will seen that the percentage of offenders 
under 15 years is much higher than in any year embraced by the 


table :— 


Percentage of Arrests at various Ages to Total Arrests. 

















Year. | i015 | 15-20. 20-30, | 30-40. 40-60, | 60-00, | aver 60. 
1879 | 2:19 | 6:76 | 28-22 | 27:93 | 19°17 | 9°33 | 6°40 
1880 | 2:12 | 6-94 | 29:24 | 26-90 | 1869 | 9-77 | 6:34 
1881 | 211 | 5-43 | 28-98 | 27-22 | 20-31 | 9°74 | 6-21 
1ss2 | 1:93 | 4:83 | 27-82 | 26-58 | 20:79 | 10-69 | 7:36 
1883 | 1:94 | 5:80 | 28-98 | 26-08 | 20:45 | 1040 | 6:35 
18st | 1:68 | 5-81 | 29°51 | 26-02 | 20°35 | 10°61 | 6-01 
1885 | 1°73 | 5:38 | 30°25 | 26-47 | 20:42 | 9-77 | 5:98 
1886 | 1:64 | 5:90 | 29°98 | 2613 | 20°54 | 10°28 | 5:53 
1887 | 1:88 | 629 | 29:82 | 26:86 | 19:50 | 10°17 | 5:48 
sss | 2-40 | 651 | 29-770 | 26-07 | 19°39 | 10°55 | 5:48 
iss9_ | 2-88 | 659 | 29:80 | 26-74 | 18-71 | 9:96 | 5:32 








The native-born population of New South Wales probably num- 
bers not less than 64 per cent. of the whole, while the persons 
arrested during 1889 who were born in the Colony numbered 
12,949 out of a total of 38,345 arrests, or 33:7 per cent. In 
connection with this matter, however, it should be borne in mind 
that the great bulk of the population under 15 years are also 
native born. The native countries of all persons apprehended 
during 1889 will be found in the following table, as well as the 


offences for which the arrests were made :— 


Birthplaces of Persons Apprehended, 1889. 





\ | = ; a 
| | Against Against | Forgery and Against good | 

















Sl | “Peron” Pema r  eaPea ta thesuretcye | Grsikemnears| store. | Toll 
: _ _| | 
New South Wales ...........008. 915 | 190 2, 624 52 | = 8,593 575 12,949 
Other Australian Colonies...... 173 | 49 | 504 20 | 1,852 152 2,750 
England ..... ...... Peer 417 44 1,061 51 6,254 521 8,348 
Lreland ee cree eee 341 24 586 11 7,163 363 8,488 
Scotlandmer seen et eee 107 10 | 259 8 2,226 155 2,765 
Other British possessions ...... 39 3 | 69 3 345 30 489 
Brancences certains 19 1 | 44 2 154 7 227 
Germany ssc enc n Aonwon | 31 2 97 2 331 53 516 
Chink eke ae eee 47 6 OP ee 137 29 294 
Other foreign countries ......... 96 if) 188 {| 1,061 160 1,519 
| es Sea ee en ie | 
Totaliewn nine 2,185 336 5,507 156 28,116 2,045 38, 345 
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CRIME AND EDUCATION. 597 


The degree of education of those who were arrested has also Education 

F ° . . of persons 

been obtained as far as possible. Four grades of education are arrested. 
adopted for classification purposes, and the number comprised in 


each class during the years from 1877 to 1889 is given below :— 


Degrees of Education of Persons Arrested. 


a 








| ee | | - 
| | | 








Year. | Benen ree | Read only. | Read and write. feos | Total arrests. 
| 
1877 3842 | 1,269 | 23,288 | ce. 28,349 
M878 4,017 | 1,529 | 25,172 wasn 30,718 
1879 3,493 | 1,230 27,984 | 153 32,860 
1880 4,065 | 1,197 30,350 162 35,774 
1881 4,034 | 1,128 36,083 | 162 41,402 
1882 4,059 | 964 34,553 182 39,758 
1883 3,859 | 1,058 38,071 | 189 43,177 
1884. 3,871 | 1,096 41,030 | 202 46,199 
1885 3,925 | 937 43,185 | 214 48,261 
1886 4,142 | 916 | 48,588 | 208 48,854 
1887 3,873 | 709 39,295 217 44,094 
1888 3,730 | 848 37,734 267 42.579 
1889 3,256 | 642 34,239 208 38,345 


A superficial glance at the figures would seem to show that the Effect of educa- 

progress of education has not been attended with that decrease in 
crime, which the friends of education confidently expect to follow 
in its train. But it must always be remembered that although 
the proportion of persons arrested who can read and write has 
much increased of late years, such increase is due to the spread of 
education, even amongst those whose environment offers induce- 
ment to the commission of crime. 


The following table gives the percentage of persons arrested of 
each degree of education from 1877 to 1889 :— 














Neither . Neither . 
Year. read nor |Read only. Reed and Year. read nor | Read only. Heng auc 

write. : write. . 

- a aes l 

1877 | 13°55 | 4'47 81°98 1884 | 8°37 2-37 89°26 
1878 13°07 | 4°97 $1°96 1885 | 8:13 1°94 $9°93 
1879 | 10°62 | 374 | 85-64 1886 849 | 1:87 | 89-64 
1880 11°36 | 3°34 85°30 1887 8°78 1°61 89°61 
1881 | 9°74 | PATE Vy ateyers 19) 1888 8°76 1°99 89°25 
1882 10:20 2:42 | 87:38 1889 | 8:49 167 89°84 
1883 8°93 | 2:45 | 88-62 | 
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LAW AND CRIME. 


The best proof of the effect of the spread of education on crime 
is the notable decrease in the number of committals and convictions 
for serious offences, which has for many years been observable. 
Although the direct effect of the spread of enlightenment cannot be 
otherwise gauged, there is ample evidence to warrant the assumption 
that education is doing its work as an active leaven throughout the 


community. 


The question of the relative prevalence of drunkenness, as 
tested by the number of persons arrested for that offence in the 
different colonies, has received of late no little attention, and it 
has been made to appear that New-South Wales in this regard 
holds a bad pre-eminence. The total arrests for drunkenness and 
the number per 1,000 of population in the different colonies, for 


the latest available years, were :— 


Arrests for Drunkenness in Australian Colonies. 


Total Arrests, per 1,000 


Arrests. of population. 
*New South Wales .............ccecee0s 18,355 16°6 
WVACUOTIGte cree ee oo esc oiee 18,068 16°4 
Gueenslandiccccsscicssveserc connec 6,206 16°5 
South Australia. ..cscecceccsscecet ces 2,388 7°5 
PABINBING renee eee cree ee 1,145 7°9 
INGWi ZORA 00s. ccose reste ceacceeeee 5,692 9°4 


* 1889. Other Colonies, 1888. 


These figures show a somewhat unexpected result. During 
1889 the arrests for drunkenness in New South Wales exhibit a 
very gratifying decrease as compared with those of the previous 
year, which reached a total of 21,129. On the other hand the 
arrests for similar offences in Victoria, in 1888, show an advance 
upon the figures for 1887, which were only 15,578. The returns 
of the other colonies are very much alike for the two years. 
But an argument founded solely on the number of arrests for 
drunkenness 1s misleading, for a great deal depends upon the state 
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of the law and the manner in which it is administered. The 
quantity of intoxicants consumed per head of the community is, 
perhaps, a better guide, though not always a safe indication, unless 
the manners and customs of the people are also taken into con- 
sideration. But where the habits of communities are so similar as 
is the case in regard to the Australasian Colonies, the consumption 
per head is a tolerably fair test. Tried by this standard, New 
South Wales occupies a very favourable position. It will be 
noticed that the consumption of intoxicants per head is largest Consumption 


; ; : : of intoxicants 
in Victoria, which stands second as regards arrests for drunkenness, in the various 

oLonies, 
being only 458 below New South Wales, as will be seen from the 


following table :— 


Consumption of Intoxicating Drink. 








Average consumption per head. 














Colony. 

sits seer. | wine, [Tol gnivateg 

Gallons. Gallons. Gallons. Gallons. 
New South Wales™.. 1°05 10°89 0°83 2°70 
WiGQOTIA sicccssccn ces 1°20 19°82 1°10 4°11 
Queensland ........... 1°69 11°05 0°57 3°28 
South Australia ..... 0°54 14°07 1°16 2°71 
New Zealand .. ...... 0°82 7°13 0°17 1°79 
Tasmania ........... 0°64 8°41 0°16 1°89 
Australasia............ 1:06 | 13°09 O77 2°99, 





ee 


* New South Wales, 1889. Other Colonies, 1888. 


The administration of the law appears to be very different in 
Victoria from that in New South Wales, as will appear from the 
nature of the offences with which persons apprehenled were 
charged, though it is possible that all cases did not correspond New South Wales 


with the charge. Thus in 1888 the following were the arrests in compared. 
each Colony :— 


6000 


Arrests for 
drunkenness 
in towns, 


lemale drunk- 
ards decreasing. 


General decrease 
in drinking 
habits, 


LAW AND CRIME. 


Arrests for Drunkenness. 









































New South Wales. Victoria. 
1888 1889. 1888. 1889. 
renee | 3 
Drunkenness .....................] 15,889 13,809 | Nil. Nil. 
Habitual drunkenness..... . SO 101 | 120 90 
Drunkenness and disorder ...| 5,160 4,445 | 18,406 | 17,978 
@otalecen: a: ore, | 21,129 18,355 | 18,526 | 18,068 
| | 


| = 


These figures at once dispose of the theory so persistently put 


forward as to the excessive prevalence of drunkenness in New 
South Wales, and the more effectually when it is borne in mind 
that the number of males engaged in laborious work is far larger 


here than in any other colony. 


The persons arrested for drunkenness are chiefly residents in or 
near large towns, and it is only natural to expect that, with an 
increase in the number and population of the towns, there will be 


an increase in the arrests for drunkenness. The number of arrests 


during each year since 1878 is shown in the following table, and 
it will be satisfactory to note the great decrease in the percentage 
of females arrested. And as the proportion of males arrested has 
maintained a high percentage for many years, due possibly to the 
greater increase in the urban than in the rural population, and 
consequently the larger number of persons whose inebriety has 
come under the attention of the local police, it is very gratifying 
to find a considerable decrease in 1889, both of the total number 
and the percentage to the population. Much stress cannot, how- 
ever, be laid on the falling off in the arrests, if there were not 
other evidence of the decrease of drunkenness; as a word of 
instruction from the Inspector-General of Police could, according 
to its tenor, increase or decrease the number of those appre- 
hended on this charge. The decline in arrests apparently follows 


a marked decrease in the consumption of intoxicants, so that it 


may be fairly assumed that drunkenness is on the wane:— 
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Persons Arrested for Drunkenness, with percentage of Total 


Year. 


1875 
1879 
1850 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
18858 


1889 


Total 
arrests. 


23,178 


26,291 





18,3505 


21,393 | 
| 24.438 | 
26,310 | 


29.706 


211297 

















Population, 
| | of of males of females 
Bt ea) ce a eae ae lee entainoaie | eaeal female 
population. | population. | population. 
13,116 | 4,108 | 2°61 3°67 137 
| 13,574 | 4,141 | 2°56 3°61 1:31 
| 14,801 3,976 2°58 En 1:21 
18,200 | 4,360 | 2:96 4:36 1-26 
17,574 | 3,819 | 2-69 4°03 1:06 
| 19,244 | 3.934 a77 | 4-21 1-04 
| 20,261 4.177 | 2°77 4°19 1-04 
| 21,944 | 4,347 2°82 4:29 1:03 
| 21,879 | 4,431 | 2°69 4°06 1-01 
19,229 | 3,477 | 2:22 3-42 0:76 
17,438 | 3,691 1:98 2:97 0°77 
| 14,887 | 3,468 1°66 2°44 0°70 





ml = . . 7 > ‘ > “7 ‘ , ‘ ) »y* ay) 1 _ 
The quantity of spirits consumed per head of population IDS oneunnntion et 


1889 was only about 76 per cent. of the consumption nine years 


spirits per head. 


previously, and the decline has been fairly regular, as will be seen 


from the following table :— 


Consumption of Spirits per Head. 





Year. 

Gallons. | Gallons. 
1880 1°37 ‘O17 
1881 1°45 ‘008 
1882 1°45 012 
1883 1°43 "024 
1884 1°41 020 





Imported. | Colonial. | Total. 


Gallons. 
1°38 
1°46 
1°46 
1°45 
1°43 


Imported. | Colonial. 





Year. | 
| Gallons. | 
1885 129 
1886 119 
1887 | 1:10 
1888 | 1:08 | 
1889 | | 


| 114 


| Gallons. 


O15 
010 
O15 
016 
020 


Total. 


Gallons. 


1°30 
1°20 
1ll 
1°10 
1°05 
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There has also been, in all probability, a falling off in the amount 
of beer and wine consumed, but the statistics which would illustrate 
this view are available for only a few years. The total amount 
of intoxicants consumed in the Colony can best be compared by 
reducing the various kinds of drink to the common level of proof 
spirit. The average consumption of spirit per inhabitant during 
the years 1883-89 was :— 


Year. Gallons. 
LESS rer cece reairan es secered cueceeinscerlese cucees 3°52 
POS aera cc eae keene reales ce wan tans cenemena es 3°53 
VOSD scrcersittu ere eats aioe cer ole ecenisees eens 3°37 
VOSG ere ccwe crete ce ileaiice naeueuoe ee caeimetiecceesinee ees 3°23 
USS fave e rece criccche Crone aceon pecea ta ccecne teres 2°97 
PSSS ier nw nacse tension ives tae ae taee creer ew cca derns 2°88 
DESO Rrescie cc rsctircseeeieaiemraereonce reenter 2'70 


If the number of persons who render themselves liable to arrest 
may be fairly assumed to be in direct proportion to the amount of 
intoxicants consumed, a decrease in consumption is necessarily 
a sign of increased sobriety. 

The offence of habitual drunkenness has declined perceptibly, as 
will be seen from the following table, showing the number of per- 
sons arrested, with percentage of arrests to total arrests for 
drunkenness, 1880-89. It will be seen that fewer persons were 
arrested during 1888 than in any year shown by the table, but 
1889 shows a small increase :— 


Habitual Drunkenness. 








Percentage of Percentage of 
arrests to total arrests to total 





Year. Number. REE Year. Number. enna ene 
drunkenness. druvkenness. 
1880 107 | 0°56 1885 116 0°44 
1881 101 0°54 1886 113 0°43 
1882 141 0°65 1887 119 0°52 
1883 100 0°43 1888 80. | 0°38 
1884 108 0°44 1889 101 | 0°55 








The following statement shows the character of the offences for 





which arrests were made during each year since 1889, and affords 


material for interesting study :— 











































































































| ‘ g Ee & a | S | re 
Att t ~ Wounding | © ia5/8h) © Pm | oo | | E 
Murder. cl a with : @ |Rapel 8/49 pa E Es Prva Brea rds rs Arson. 
2 Murder.) 3 Intent. = fesces hel § | 3m | o 8. | 5 
Year. | = = iaSiael © a 2 | < Total. 
| - f EE ES| = g | E 
Y < ad ham: 
M. | F M. |F.| M | M. | F. M M. | M. M M. | M.| F.| M. F| M lr M. |F.| M ow. [F| M. |F.| M. oe [rf ae fr 
a ) | | | 
1879 16 5} 20) 2! 18! 199] 30 8 25| 32) 6 2a 4 . al 294 6 53 6| 57 20 9 918 
| | | | 
1880 19-10 19'...| 22 : 172) 241 19) 16 37 a 33) 8| 7. 7 314) 1] 51) 1) 34 aa 24 2' 910 
| | | | | | | 
1881 718 8 1] 2) : 139} 16 n 16, 47) 16 16) 5) 4... : 241) 1 44) 3| 64! 4 - | 23, 4| 797 
| | | | 
1882 15 | 4 10)...) 22) 2} 156) 11] 14) 19° 58) 9 20) 9 ifs 5) 241) 1) 47 50} 1] 77 42 4| 829 
| | 
1883 30 | 9} 10: 3| 20) 4| 161) 27 14 9 ; | 41/11} 3). 110! 217! 1] 35) 2) 19) 1] 104]...) 34 6] 880 
1884 21/16 16 1 46| 6 173} 20| 14 2 ‘ 5| 55) 4 “An 4} 211) 1} 39) 4 38} 1] 113 38 5| 883 
pai | | | 
1885 18 | 3} 15,2) 9/2} 166] 20) 22) 22) 30) 10, 48/12) 5 118 ie 9) 36...) 221 3) 153 35. 5| 833 
| | 
1886 27/19| 8 3 a 3 165 23) 25| 62) 45) m 4011] 3...) 9} 163). | 84) 1) 37) 2) 162 25 1) 890 
ele } | ; i | | | | | | 
1837 7 | 6| 10 2 11).. Ve 12} 33) 23 7 19 ae 3. 6 a , 45'...1 384}. is 32 A 814 
|_| |_| | | | 
isss_ / 11/7, 8 Jy 29] 2 173 » ° a a 1] 5010 4. 6} 172, 3 28 2) 20)...| 165 40 2) 829 
| | | | | | 
1889 12 | 2 Se 17| 1 I : iS : = 6 40) 5 2...) 3] 144 I 31| 1! 26]...) 180 | sa 2 683 
| 
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An inspection of the table just given will show how curiously 
an epidemic of a particular kind of crime sometimes appears to 
setin. Thus, with regard to murder, the average annual number of 
arrests for that crime during the first ten years in question was 26, 
but in 1881 there were as many as 35, in 18835 there were 39, 
and in 1886 there were 36 such cases, Attempts to murder averaged 
14 cases a year, whereas in 1879 there were 22. The apprehensions 
for rape averaged less than 24 annually, but in 1886 no fewer than 
62 such cases turned up. In 1884 there were 55, and in 1887 
there were 56 charges of indecent assault, the average for the ten 
years being only 38. Horse-stealing was in vogue in 1879 and 
1880, the apprehensions on such charges in those years having 
been 300 and 315 respectively, as against a decennial average of 
222. Cattle-stealing flourished in the same two years, as shown 
by a record of 53 and 52 cases, the average for ten years being 42 
Sheep-stealing reached its maximum in 1881, when there were 68 
cases, the average being less than 40. The records of embezzle- 
ment are perhaps the most curious. The average for the ten years 
was 115 cases, but the list began with 58 in 1879, increasing to 
104 in 1883, and reaching 115, or the average, in 1884. Since 
then the table shows a continuous increase. The cases numbered 
154 in 1885, 163 in 1886, and 165 in each of the two succeeding 
years. It would thus appear that from 1879 to 1882 crimes of 
horse and cattle stealing were epidemic: in two of those years 820 
persons were arrested for these offences. From 1882 to 1885 
arson was rife. From 1885 to the present date embezzlements 
showed a very large increase over previous years. Murders and 
murderous assaults were frequent in 1883 and 1884; and lust and 
unnatural offences in 1886 and 1887. 


PUNISHMENTS. 


Of the 65,568 persons brought before the magistrates of the 
Colony during 1889, 48,703 were summarily convicted, and of 
these 4,821 were imprisoned without the option of a fine. In 
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no case was the punishment of whipping inflicted. In the great Reo oe 
majority of cases fines were inflicted, or imprisonment with the . 
option of paying a fine instead. The nature of the punishments, 
with the offences for which they were awarded, are given in the 


following table, for the year 1889 :— 


Number of Summary Convictions, Nature of Offences and of 


Punishments inflicted by Magistrates. 














For offences | For offences | 4... . Total 
Punishment. against the against Forouer number of 
person. property. punishments. 

Fine, levy and distress ...... | = 1,517 776 16,901 19,194 
Fine or surety, or in default, | 

imprisonment ...... Ronee oes 2,221 866 | 19,361 22,448 

Peremptory imprisonment. ...| 495 2,084 2,242 4,821 
Bound over, with or without 

BULOLIES ceases en | 165 20 =| 69 254 

Other punishments..............| 260 | 185 1,541 1,986 

OUR ee ceenccacns 4,658 | 3,931 40,114 48,703 








— 








The number of persons fined, with the alternative of imprison- Cases in which 
ment, was 22,448; and of these 15,297 availed themselves of the imflicted. 
option of paying the fine. The remaining 7,151 suffered imprison- 
ment, in addition to 4,821 sentenced to peremptory imprisonment, 
making a total of 11,972 persons imprisoned, out of 48,703 
summarily dealt with by the magistrates, or 24:6 per cent. Adding 
19,194, the number fined (levy and distress) to 15,297, the 
number who paid rather than be incarcerated, gives 34,491 as the 


total number of fines paid during the year. 


Omitting from consideration summons cases, and dealing only Decrease in 
A A ; committals 
with arrests by the police, three facts are noticeable—that the per- for trial. 
centage of arrests to the total population has fluctuated consider- 
ably during the past ten years, though there has been a decided 


tendency towards decrease recently ; that the number of con- 
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victions obtained is now proportionately greater than formerly ; 


and that the number of committals for trial to the superior courts 















































Convictions 
es shows a remarkable tendency to decrease. The following table 
gives the average for twelve years :— 
Proportion of Convictions and Committals in Magistrates’ Courts, 
compared with Arrests. 
saya Summarily 
Arrests. seis | ad acquitted or dis- Committals. 
? charged. 
Year. Parsontaceot Percentage of Percentage of 
Ppeairearen ic whole) S¥mmary convic- | those acquitted or Percentage to 
> a aacharnye tions to total (discharged to total total arrests. 
ed aso ac arrests. arrests. 
1878 4°66 75°58 | 18°94 5°48 
1879 4°75 77°63 17°52 4°85 
1880 4°92 76°94 18°36 4°70 
1881 5°44 79°86 16°29 3°85 
1882 5‘00 78°94 17°07 3°99 
1883 vel ly 82°08 14°26 3°66 
1884 5°24 80°99 15°59 3°42 
1885 5°18 §2°89 14°07 3°04 
1886 4°99 §2°24 14°79 2°97 
1887 4°31 81°57 | 15°33 3°10 
| 
1888 4°00 79°89 | 16°77 3°34 
1889 3°47 78°81 | 17-43 3°76 
Decrease in The proportion of offences deemed of sufficient gravity to be 
mmittal 2 y 
commnittals 5 ; ; rn 
for trial. tried by a jury has largely decreased during the past twenty-five 


years, and the proportion of prisoners convicted also shows a 


substantial reduction. This will be plainly seen from a considera- 


tion of the following table :— 
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Committals and Convictions in Superior Courts. 











Fea, | Committ!’ | convictions, | Hroportion of pow: | Proportion of pope: 
2 a | Per 10,0000f +=) ~—s Per 10,0000f 
population. population. 
1861 820 437 23°2 12°3 
1862 879 514 24 °2 14°] 
1863 887 497 23°8 13°3 
1864 975 590 25°3 15°3 
1865 1,123 686 27°7 19:9 
1866 1,255 770 29°9 18°3 
1867 1,180 702 27 °0 16°0 
1868 1,006 601 22°1 13°2 
1869 1,112 682 | 23°5 14°4 
1870 1,037 601 | 21°1 12'2 
1871 1,084 628 21°3 12°3 
1872 1,073 643 20°3 12°2 
1873 1,166 647 21°4 11°‘8 
1874 1,311 700 23'2 12°4 
1875 1,245 707 21°2 12°0 
1876 1,391 822 230 13°6 
1877 1,411 829 22°4 13°1 
1878 1,740 959 264 14°5 
1879 1,743 1,090 25:2 15°7 
1880 | Ey ALY 1,148 23°6 15°8 
1881 1,626 1,058 21°3 13°9 
1882 1,724 1,065 21°6 13°4 
1883 | 1,606 1,008 19°2 12:0 
1884 | 1,550 928 17°5 10°5 
1885 | 1,540 785 16°5 8°4 
1886 | 1,594 957 16-2 97 
1887 1,402 854 13°7 8°83 
1888 1,561 915 14°7 8°6 
1889 1,595 910 14°4 8°2 








It will be seen that the number of convictions obtained in Convictions of 
,O po jap - persons com- 
1889 averaged not more than 57:05 per cent., while for the past mitted. 


twelve years the proportion convicted or discharged, per hundred 
persons committed for trial, was as follows :— 
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Causes of 
apparent high 
rate of crime. 


Gold-fields 
attracted 
criminal 
population. 





CONVICTIONS. 





Percentage of Convictions. 





Percentage of comnittals. 














| Percentage of committals. 
Year, [| res Year. oe ani ee 
“ Convicted. | sneer e Convicted, A aaeete 
1878 | 56°11 44°89 1884 59°87 40°13 
1879 | 62°54 37°46 1885 50°97 49°03 
1880 | 66°86 33°14 1886 60°04 39°96 
1881 | 65°07 34°93 1887 60°91 39°09 
1882 | 61°77 38°23 1888 58°62 41°38 
1883 | 62°76 37°24 1889 57°05 42°95 





The convictions in the higher courts of New South Wales, taken 
over a series of years, greatly exceed, both in number and in propor- 
tion, those of any other Colony. So marked is this fact that much 
speculation has been indulged in as to the probable cause of the 
anomaly. It is admitted that the people of all the colonies are 
practically derived from the same stock, while their occcupations 
and habits of life are fairly alike, and a theory has been hazarded 
that the high rate of crime in New South Wales is due to a blood 
taint derived from the original bond-population of this Colony. 
Such theory is manifestly absurd, as Tasmania, the colony which 
received proportionately the largest number of convicts, and whose 
population has been least diluted by immigration, has now and for 


many years the most favourable record of convictions. 


Besides this, Victoria stands second lowest on the list, and there 
is every testimony that the large gold-finds of that colony, in the 
years succeeding the final cessation of transportation, attracted the 
worst classes of all these settlements, especially those of New South 
Wales and Tasmania. There is, however, no evidence that such a 
population now exists anywhere in these colonies: it certainly 
does not exist in New South Wales. But, though the gratuitous 
theory above alluded to may be easily disposed of, the fact remains 
that the largest proportion of convictions in the higher courts 
occurs in New South Wales, as the following table shows :— 


EXECUTIONS. Gog 





Convictions after Trial in Australasian Colonies. 
Per 10,000 of population. 


New south Wales: crete lee 910 8°24 
Victoria ........ EE eee 557 5:24 
Queensland vce a eee 270 7°40 
SOuUthYAURUrAlIA.. oes 208 6°65 
DPASMEN IAs ee eral Sree 66 4°57 
INew Zealandicrsse rece ee 334 5°60 


* 1889 ; other Colonies, 1888. 

Western Australia has been omitted from the comparison, as its 
sparse population and peculiar situation would warrant the antici- 
pation of a large amount of crime of a kind not found in the older 
settled colonies. 

There has been in New South Wales for many years a large 
population whose abode in any district is determined by the 


Criminals come 
existence of a demand for unskilled labour, and it is from the fom floating 


population, 

ranks of this floating population that a large proportion of the 
persons convicted of crime is derived. All the colonies have, to a 
greater or less extent, this class of population ; but in New South 
Wales it is numerically the largest. As these people settle down 
to regular employment in a fixed abode and acquire interests apart 
from the excitements of an unsettled life, crime will be found to 
cliiminish. The neighbouring colony of Victoria, where the de- 
crease of convictions has steadily kept pace with the settlement 
of its population, may be cited as an example of this truth, the 
proportion of convictions being now reduced to about 5:24 per ten 
thousand, as compared with 10:1 in 1866. 


The laws relating to crime are somewhat similar in all the 

colonies ; but the administration of these laws may possibly be 
° . y ° . Strict adminis- 

more rigorous in New South Wales than in any other colony. This tration of law in 
has already been shown to be the case in regard to drunkenness, | _ 
and offers an additional explanation of the large number of con- 
victions obtained in New South Wales. 

Executions have been less numerous of late years than formerly, 
the dread penalty being carried out in only asmall proportion of 
cases wherein the death sentence has been pronounced. The Capital 
number of executions since 1824 is given herewith. In three a 
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years only have there been no executions. 


been hanged during the period in question :— 


Number of Capital Convictions and Executions, 1825 to 1889. 


LAW AND CRIME. 
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Year. 


1825 
1826 
1827 


1828 








Con- 


| victions. 


bo 
iw) 


— 
ey | 


ll 

















Execu- 
tions. 


18 
13 


GO 


SN) 











Four females have 


et 











1847 | 10 6 1869 
1848 6 5 1870 
1849 6 4 1871 
1850 | 5 4 | 1872 
1851 8 2 1873 
1852 10 5 1874 
1853 4 4 1875 
1854 11 6 1876 
1855 12 5* 1877 
1856 / ita ser oe 1878 
1857 9 4 1879 
1858 | 9 1 1880 
1859 10 7 1881 
1860 11 5* 1882 
1861 32 2 1883 
1862 18 6 1884 
1863 16 6 1885 
1864 5 2 1886 
1865 10 3 1887 
1866 20 6 1888 
1867 19 4 1889 
1868 13 5 





* One female. 
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The following is a return of offences for which persons were 
hanged ; also, the number of convictions for these offences. 
| Ge 
‘Murder and Attempt at Murder. Rape. 


| | Attempts at 
Year. |———— Sag a | Foor = aaa aa Rape. 





























| | (convictions. ) 
Executions. | Convictions. | Executions. | Convictions. 

| 
1862 | 5 16 1 DN ee teee 
1863 6 12 eee | ae Wp earreeeer 
1864 | 2 / St rece aR rere 
1865 3 / el eres eee 2 l 
1866 5 19 1 2 2 
1867 4 19 | ieee 1 4 
1868 5 2 | Saree eee We esse eee 
1880 oe sn eee eer: | | eee 
1S7Os Meee 5 ti eee Gr ec eee 
1871 3 Qin | eens ee 2 2 
1872 3 1 et eee see 5 4 
1873 | 4 ye eee 1 3 
1874 2 7 1 7 10 
1875 1 7 1 1 4 
1876 | 4 12 oil eee ener | 3 3 
1877 | 2 en ec ee | learn 
1878 l ns ee | 4 3 
1879 | veseeceseees 16 1 5 3 
1880 | 4 Ve eerie Gcuune (eeeneren 
1881 | ] : 1 3 6 
1882 | 3 NO; = Wr appeeeencene 4 3 
1883 | 1] Sipe | Meee 1 3 
1884 2 Team Werte | Gunn (eeeey aero 
1885 | 3 a laenroreeene | Dean | pee 
1886 | 2 OME Eee 12 9 
1887 | woes 3 4* nn eee oon 
1888 2 ] 5 es eee 7 an Weare 
1889 | 3 Mee yl wapcassetone | ay Heer 











* Mount Rennie case ; convicted in 1886, 
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Gaol 
accommio- 
dation. 


Decrease 
of prisoners. 


LAW AND CRIME. 





There are in New South Wales 58 gaols of all kinds; of these 
38 are distinguished as police gaols. There is accommodation 
for 1,764 prisoners in separate cells, and for 4,725 when more 
than one prisoner sleeps in a cell. On the 31st December, 1889, 


there were 2,370 prisoners in confinement, thus distributed :— 


Prisoners and Prison Accommodation. 





iRecaninodation™: Accommodation— 

















Prisons. Prisoners. one prisoner more than one 
per cell. prisoner per cell. 
| 
Gaolatce erence 2,158 1,558 | 3,940 
PoliceiGaolsseaccnc.cesee Di 206 785 
(otal ne met | 2.370 1,764 | 4,725 








The total number of prisoners received into the various gaols 
throughout the Colony during the year 1889 was 16,250—a lesser 
number than in any of the seven previous years. Nearly halt 
of these were received at Darlinghurst Gaol, Sydney. As many 
were detained for only short periods the above total may appear 
large compared with the average number in confinement at any one 
time. The following table gives the number of prisoners received 
into gaol from 1882 to 1889, exclusive of debtors and those in 
transitu :— 


Prisoners Received into Gaol. 


—_—— -_ 





Under sentence. Trial, &c. Total. 





Year. ae 
Males. Females. Males. Females. Males. | Females, 


Total. 








1882 | 10,326 | 3,918| 2,762| 407 | 13,088| 4,325 | 17,413 
1883 | 11,309 | 4,096 | 2,740] 421 | 14,049] 4,517 |. 18,566 
1884 | 12,836 | 4,161 | 2,988] 413 | 15,824 | 4,574 | 20,398 
1885 | 13,045 | 4,324] 2,808] 509 | 15,853] 4,833 | 20,686 
1886 | 12.650] 4,382 3,003} 539 5,653 | 4,921 | 20,574 
1887 | 11,554 | 3,728] 3,006| 499 | 14,560| 4,227] 18,787 
1888 | 10,519 | 3,712| 3,364] 455 | 13,883] 4,167 | 18,050 
1889 | 9,299 | 3,583 | 2,956 | 412 12,255 | 3,995 | 16,250 


a 
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Yr Prisoners in 


The average number of persons in confinement during the yea 
S 5 confinement. 


has not been ascertained, but the number in detention at the close 
of each year is known, and the figures for the past fourteen years 
will be found herewith. Prisoners have been classified under two 
heads—those under sentence, and those awaiting trial. The 


respective numbers of each of these classes for the period named 


iwclG..—— 
Prisoners in Confinement at the close of each year. 
{ a a — ) = 
Total | | *Under sentence. Awaiting trial. 
_ persons Py pene be pester pe fe : 2 ape pee 
Year. se eonhniodl Male. Female. 
ment. | Male. |Female.| Total. | Male. |Female.| Total. 
' | 











1876 | 1,490 | 1,267| 223 |1,154] 203 11,357] 113 | 20 | 133 
1877 1,521 |1,293| 228 | 1,137} 209 |1,346} 156 | 19 | 175 
1878 | 1,781 | 1,512] 269 |1,318| 251 |1,569| 194 | 18 | 212 


1879 1,951 | 1,641] 310 | 1,465; 291 | 1,756; 176 19 195 


Sh) 
=) 
bo 


1880 | 2,121 | 1,759 





1,610! 349 | 1,959) 149 | 13 | 162 


1881 | 2,075 |1,753| 322 |1,611| 309 |1,920] 142 | 13 | 155 





1882 1,935 | 1,646 | 289 11,497 | 274 |1,771| 149 15 164 





1883 | 2,168 | 1,826] 342 | 1,684] 330 |2,014| 142 | 12 | 154 
1884 | 2,464 | 2,115] 349 | 1,966] 337 |2,303| 149 | 12 | 161 








1885 2,559 | 2,222) 337 | 2,084} 328 | 2,412/ 138 9 147 


—_ 
on) 
pad 
— 
-* 
W 
— 
— 
_ 


1886 | 2,501 |2,119| 382 | 2,018) 369 | 2,387 


1887 2,380 |2,053| 327 |1,919} 316 |2,235| 134 | 1 145 








1888 | 2,353 |2,044| 309 | 1,931] 301 | 2,282 | 
1889 | 2,370 |2,048| 322 | 1,932] 313 | 2,245] 116 9 | 125 























— — en 7 —— _ - — ——— —_—_—_—— 


‘Includes 12 debtors in 1889. 


Ss Classification 


The prisoners under sentence may be divided into four classe ey pase 


according to the description of offence for which they were con- 


victed, as in the following table :— 
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Felons under 
arrest. 
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LAW AND CRIME. 








Offences of Prisoners under Sentence at close of each year. 























Felony. Petty larceny. Assault. Other offences. 

Year, ear 

Male. | Female.| Male. | Female.| Male. | Female. | Male. | Female. 

187€ 708 34 160 21 78 ft 208 144 
1877 798 57 ro 16 32 3 226 133 
1878 855 51 127 22 50 4 286 174 
1879 911 42 176 29 70 21 308 199 
1880 950 34 189 31 106 8 365 276 
1881 825 18 201 15 78 D 508 271 
1882 $44 25 168 18 89 3 396 228 
1883 802 47 263 26 138 15 481 242 
1884 949 33 295 | 29 140 6 582 269 
1885 1,047 33 307 47 162 10 568 238 
1886 1,070 40 296 3 Zt 1] 531 286 
1887 1,024 30 221 28 137 3 519 255 
1888 987 27 | 295 25 146 10 | 494 | 239 
| 246 


1889 1,051 29 293 34 140 4 436 


—_— 








— 





The number of felons detained under sentence was larger in 
1886 than in any year of the series, and, although the figures 
of 1889 are very little above those of the previous year, it 
will be seen by the above table that a notable increase has taken 
place since 1883. This advance does not denote an increase in 
crime—for, as already shown, serious crime is decreasing in the 
community—but points rather to longer sentences. The increase 
in the term served by prisoners is due to the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act, which came into force on the Ist day of July, 
1883, but sufficient time has not elapsed since the passing of the 
Act to trace any effect from its operations, beyond the increase 
in the term which felons are required to serve. The following 
table shows the average time served by each prisoner sentenced 
for felony :— | 

Average Term of Imprisonment served by Prisoners under 

Sentence for Felony. 


$$ $$ ___., 








Year. Average sentence. Year. Average sentence. 

Years. Years. 
1878 1°39 1884 1°40 
1879 1°27 1885 1°72 
1880 1:21 1886 1°48 
1881 1°15 1887 1°60 
1882 1°22 1888 1°43 
1883 1 


20 1889 | 121 








AGES OF OFFENDERS. 
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As in the case of the arrests, the largest number of prisoners at Ages of prisoners 


any age-period are those whose ages range from 20 to 30 years ; 
but, proportionately to the numbers of the population, the ages of 
middle life, namely, from 30 to 50 years, are most productive of 
criminals. The following table gives the number and ages of 
persons sentenced to labour, imprisonment, or solitary confinement 
during the year 1889 :— 


Ages of Persons sentenced to Imprisonment. 



























































a | 
To ~ | ; 
Sentenced to | , ron oes $ | Total Prisoners 
anon To Imprisonment. Solitary Con- a dentenced! 
finement. | 6 | 
Ages ee | = = : = 
{8 io), ] 4 18) i, Es 
3 D 3 5 6 |3/68 3 | ‘s 3 5 
Slelelsieielsleleisi'siele 
Under 10 years.. a Ac NG kets si 3 ceil Eat WeGowl ee Lil Bee. 1 
10 to 20 ..| 864] 81] 445] 351] 177 | 528)17|..|17]..| 7382] 258] 990 
20 to 30 ..| 1,445 328 | 1,773 E 1,649| 810 /2,459! 5|3]| 8] 213,101] 1,141] 4,242 
30 to 40 ..| 863 |283 | 1,146 | 1,306 | 849 | 2,155) 5]|..| 5]..| 2,174) 1,132 | 3,206 
40 to 50 ..| 622/143} 665 | 1,001; 585 /1,586; 1/2) 8 1,524 | 730} 2,254 
50 and upwards} 421) &9 510 | 1,053 | 283 | 1,386) 2 | 2 1,476 | 372) 1,848 
| 
| | 
Totals | 3,616 esc f naa! 5,360 704 | | 8,064 | 30 | 5 | 35 | 2 | 9,008 | 3,633 | 12,641 














Pie lid 
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Taking the returns from all the gaols, it will be found that 





8,392 distinct persons were convicted during the year 1889, of 
whom 6,788 were males, and 1,604 were females. The following 
tables show the ages of these prisoners, both male and female, 
and the number of times each was convicted during the year. 
The total number here given differs from that returned by the 
Comptroller-General of Prisons, the discrepancy being accounted 
for by the fact that the same prisoner sometimes serves sentences 
at different gaols, in which case he is counted as a distinct person 
in each gaol. In the figures given herewith the returns from all 
the gaols have been combined, and each person is credited with 
the total number of sentences received, whether served in one or 


several prisons :— 


in gaols. 


Number of 
persons 
convicted. 





i — 


Ages. 


Males. 


ne 


Number of times Convicted during 1889. 
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65-70 


70 and over 
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Females. 


Number of times Convicted during 1889. 

























































































Ages. _ 7 _ — _ Ee 
| | | | | | | | | | | 
eens | 4} 5 | 6 7 | 8 | 9 | 10/ 1] 12] 18] 14] 15] 16) 17] 18 | 19 | 20) 21 | Total. 
| | | | | | | | 
| | | 
| | | | | | | 
AS years 3.2 ee ee 2 oot [oA ate ; | | 2 
Vy ee eeres ha ee | eee ee , 
15 Re ee 3 1 | ot ecole 4 
162 oe ee 7| 4 eee ee ean | | 11 
17 eer 19 2 len ay ee ee Daren 1 | | | 22 
1S He ser ee. 28 | 10 2 eal) eles eae 1 | me | 46 
iC ey ert ae 45 8 5) 1 1 ye rece f ee? | 1 } 1] 64 
20 eee. 30 Oi AG Ze) esate lee ecere eee ete 46 
Ses eter D7elumeo eerie eT (en eee e ed | 85 
20 at mene ee 36 | (Ae at (ue om (gra ere 1 1 | | o4 
aay ree a eon 2 eee Clee eae ae ee | 41 
TA ere SPA le a8) 7 2 1 ener 1 eee 1 el gee Bees | 57 
25-80 years .......... 161 | 44] 24 9 7 6| 4 3] 3 4 1 4/ ] 1 1 4 | 1 278 
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Juvenile 
offenders. 


Males convicted 
more than once. 





LAW AND CRIME. 





These figures disclose some interesting facts. It is sad to see 
that a boy so young as 8 years old had to be sent to gaol, as well 
as four of 10 years, two of 11 years, and ten of 12 years old ; but 
it is well known that the problem of dealing with juvenile offenders 
is one of the most serious and embarrassing that the magistrates 
have to cope with, especially as there is no Reformatory in the 
Colony to which boys of the criminal class can be sent. In the 
absence of such an institution, the magistrates, unwilling to subject 
boys of tender age to the contaminating influences of a gaol, 
generally ignore the criminal charges and send the lads on board the 
nautical school-ship “‘ Vernon,” as deserted or neglected children. 
This, though the lesser of two evils, is manifestly unfair to the 
class of children for whom the ‘“ Vernon” was primarily intended, 
and must largely increase the difficulties of its management. 
There is a Reformatory for Girls at Shaftesbury, near the South 
Head, but we find nevertheless, that two girls 13 years old, and 
one of 14 were sent to prison. 


Of the 6,788 males convicted in 1889, 822 were sentenced twice 
in the year ; 306 suffered three convictions ; 92 were sent to gaol 
four times; 32, five times; 22, six times; 18, seven times; 10, 
eight times ; 3, nine times; and 5 were convicted—eleven, twelve, 
fifteen, nineteen, and twenty times, respectively. The majority 
of the twice convicted prisoners were of ages between 25 and 50, 
and it is strange that no less than 26 were over 70 years old. 
More than half the thrice convicted were also between 25 and 50, 
but strange to say three boys, aged 12, 13, and 14, respectively, were 
among this class, as also a youth of 16, 3 of 17, and 7 of 18 years 
of age. The four times convicted include 1 lad of 16, and 2 of 18, 
besides one each of 19 and 20; 63 of this class were between 25 
and 50, 2 were between 65 and 70, and 1 was over 70° years. 
Among those who were convicted five times there was | of 18, 1 of 
22, and 1 of 24; and 24 whose ages range between 25 and 50, 
while 5 were between 55 and 70. The youngest of those convicted 
six times was 19, 2 were 24, and the rest were all more than 25. 


RE-CONVICTIONS DURING THE YEAR. 








The ages of those convicted seven times all lay between 25 and 65, 
and so were the eight times convicted, with the exception of one 
man of 22.. One of the men against whom nine convictions were 
recorded was between 25 and 30, and the other two between 35 
and 45. ‘The men convicted eleven and twelve times were each 
between 55 and 60, the one with fifteen convictions was between 
30 and 35, the nineteen times offender was between 65 and 70, 
and the man who had served no less than 20 sentences was between 
50 and 55 years of age. 


Of the female offenders, 277 were convicted twice in the year ; 
112, three times ; 60, four times ; 30, five times ; 31, six times ; 
15, seven times ; 15, eight times ; 12, nine times ; 12, ten times ; 
9, eleven times; 12, twelve times; 8 women were convicted thirteen 
times ; 6, fourteen times ; 3, fifteen times; 6, sixteen times; 1, 
each seventeen and nineteen times ; and 2 each eighteen, twenty, 
and twenty-one times. One of the twice convicted prisoners was 
only 15, 4 were 16, 2 were 17, 10 were 18, 8 were 19, and 9 
were 20. Of the rest, 33 were between 20 and 25, 180 were 
between 25 and 50, 26 were between 50 and 70; and 4 had 
exceeded three score years and ten. Three females of 18 head the 
roll of those convicted three times, followed by 5 of 19, and 2 of 
20. Between 25 and 50 there were 74 of this class, with 10 
between 50 and 70, and 1 of 70 or upwards. The list of those 
four times convicted commences with 3 of 18, 1 of 19, and 4 of 20. 
There were 9 between 20 and 25, 38 between 25 and 50, 4 between 
50 and 55, and 1 between 65 and 70. Among those sentenced five 
times there was | of 19, 2 of 23, and 1 of 24; besides 23 between 
25 and 50, and 3 between 50 and 60. Of those convicted six 
times there were one each of 19 and 20, 2 of 24, 23 between 25 
and 50, and 4 between 50 and 60. Those convicted seven times 
comprised | of 22, 11 between 25 and 50, and 2 between 50 and 
70. In the number of those convicted eight times during the year 
there were three of the respective ages of 18, 19, and 20, besides 1 


of 24, 9 were between 25 and 45, and 2 were between 60 and 65. 
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Of those convicted nine times 10 were between 25 and 50, 1 was 
22, and 1 was between 60 and 65; 8 of those who served ten 
sentences were between 25 and 50, while 1 was only 19, and 3 
were between 50 and 55. The eleven times convicted include 1} 
girl of 17, and 7 women between 25 and 50. Of those convicted 
twelve times 11 were between 25 and 50, and 1 was only 19. 
The rest of the many-convicted women were all between the ages 
of 25 and 50 ; the two who underwent imprisonment twenty times 
were between 35 and 45 years old, while of those who had 21 
convictions recorded against them 1 was between 30 and 35, and 
the other between 40 and 45. 


The total number of persons committed to gaol during 1889 is 
given by the Comptroller-General of Prisons as 8,827, but this, 
as already remarked, includes in some cases the same person 
reckoned in different prisons. Of the number just given 7,070 
were males and 1,757 were females. Out of the 8,827 prisoners 
referred to, 3,308, or 37°48 per cent., were natives of New South 
Wales ; 1,991, or 22:57 per cent., were natives of England and 
Wales ; 1,620, or 18°35 per cent. came from Ireland ; 541, or 6:13 
per cent., from Scotland ; 336, or 3:80 per cent., from Victoria ; 
and 95, or a little over 1 per cent., were Chinese,—the remainder 
being of various nationalities. As regards religion, 3,393, or 38°44 
per cent., described themselves as belonging to the Church of 
England ; 4,221, or over 50 per cent., were Roman Catholics ; 596, 
or 6:75 per cent., were Presbyterians ; 207, or 2°34 per cent., were 
Wesleyans, and the remainder were distributed among a variety 
of denominations ; 45 prisoners out of the 8,827 sentenced had 


had a superior education, and one of these was a female ; 


7,974, or 6,092 males and 1,482 females, could read and write ; 
207, or 127 males and 80 females, could read only ; while 1,001 
or 11°34 per cent. of the whole, could neither read nor write. 
Of this class there were 6 males between 10 and 15 years ; 
Ke 


53 males and 9 females between 15 and 20; 87 males and 


14 females between 20 and 25; 162 males and 21 females 


between 25 and 30: 178 males and 51 females between 30 and 40 : 
>) >] 





OFFENCES OF PRISONERS. 
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149 males and 52 females between 40 and 50; and 172 males and 


47 females were 50 years and over. 


As regards the offences for which these 8,827 prisoners were 
sentenced, it appears that 788 or 757 males and 31 females were 
incarcerated for felony, 1,304 or 1,140 males and 164 females 
for petty larceny, and among them was included the boy of 8 
years of age previously alluded to; 573 were imprisoned for 
assaults, of whom 525 were males and 48 were females. For 
drunkenness and vagrancy 3,503 persons were imprisoned, 2,416 
of whom were males, and 1,087 females. In this class was 
included one lad between 10 and 15 years of age. Under the 
head of “Other offences,” 2,659 persons, of whom 2,232 were 


males, and 427 females, served terms of imprisonment. 


There were three male prisoners received into gaols during 
1889 who kad been convicted of murder, and sentenced to death. 
Of these two were executed and in the third case the death penalty 
was commuted to imprisonment for life. Six male prisoners were 
incarcerated for manslaughter, but in no case was the sentence 
heavy. Inone instance the term of imprisonment was under a 
month; in another it was under six months; in a third the 
penalty was between six and twelve months; and in the other 
three cases a term of between one and two years was imposed. 
Seven males were sentenced for wounding with intent to murder, 
of whom 4 were condemned to between 10 and 15 years incarcer- 
ation. 16 males were imprisoned for maliciously wounding, and 
18 for inflicting grievous bodily harm. There were 5 men im- 
prisoned for offences against women, and 5 for unnatural offences. 
73 males were sentenced for breaking and entering, of whom 4 
received the penalty of from 10 to 15 years each. 3 burglars 
were sentenced, one of whom got over 10 years imprisonment, 
and the other two were imprisoned for terms ranging between 5 
and 10 years; 5 garrotters were heavily dealt with, one re- 


ceiving a term of between 2 and 5 years, 3 between 5 and 10 


Offences of 
prisoners. 


Murder. 


Manslaughter. 


Wounding. 


Burglary. 
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years, and 1 between 10 and 15 years. ‘Two males were in gaol 
for attempting to rob, and one for being an accessory after the fact 
of robbery with violence. 28 men were imprisoned for receiving, 
and having stolen property in possession, 67 for embezzlement, 
and 145 for obtaining money, &c., under false pretences. There 
were 41 male prisoners confined for forgery, one of whom got the 
full penalty of over 10 years. Larceny was the cause of the incar- 
ceration of 314 males, and 43 were serving penalties for sheep, 
pig, cattle, and horse stealing. Thefts of various kinds and 
fraudulent appropriation caused the imprisonment of 86 males, 
while perjury, bigamy, and other miscellaneous offences accounted 


for the incarceration of 21 more. 


Of the females received into gaols for felony during the year, 
one was imprisoned for robbery, and 182 for larceny and attempts 
at that crime. One of these had a sentence of over 10 years, the 
case being one of long continued and systematic fraud. For 
stealing, receiving stolen property, and embezzlement, 16 women 
were in gaol, together with 3 for obtaining money under false 
pretences, and 4 for forging and uttering; 2 females were 
imprisoned for inflicting grievous bodily harm, 1 for perjury, 2 
for fraudulent appropriation, 1 for feloniovs intent, and 2 for 
inciting to an indecent assault on a girl. 


The males received into gaols for misdemeanors during 1889 
numbered 8,115. Under the head of ‘‘ maintenance” there were 
93 prisoners, and 1,252 for breaches of the Police Act. Of this 
number 438 were for assaults, 334 for riotous behaviour, and 133 
for indecent conduct. Breaches of the Vagrancy Act accounted 
for the presence of 2,135 prisoners. Of these 70 were punished 
for being unlawfully on premises, 639 for vagrancy, and 1,243 for 
improper language. 47 men were imprisoned for breaches of the 
Licensing Act, 30 of whom suffered for refusing to pay for liquor. 
Breaches of the Transit By-laws caused the imprisonment of 75 





MISDEMEANORS. 








men, while 220 underwent the penalty for violating the Master 
and Servants’ Act. Breach of the Railway By-laws caused 137 
to suffer, 104 of whom had travelled without paying fare. One 
man only went to gaol for a breach of the Tramway By-laws, and 
53 served sentences for infringing the provisions of the Stamp, 
Public Instruction, Customs, and Travelling Stock Acts, and for 
breach of Municipal By-laws. Under the head of “ miscellaneous 
misdemeanors” there were 1,003 prisoners for petty larceny, 156 
for receiving stolen property, 2,571 for drunkenness, 123 for 
malicious injury to property, 50 for gambling, 44 for illegally 
using a horse, 26 for cruelty to animals, 21 for attempted suicide, 
23 for contempt of Court, and the remainder for various 


offences. 


The females who were received into gaols for misdemeanors 
during 1889 were 3,419 in number. For child desertion one 
woman received a sentence of over five years, the culprit being a 
baby-farmer, who took charge of children only to desert them ; 
1,154 women were imprisoned under the Vagrancy Act, and 13 for 
breaches of the Railway and Licensing Acts ; and of the Transit 
and Municipal By-laws. Under the head of ‘“ miscellaneous, ”’ 
there were 150 prisoners for petty larceny, 1,870 for drunkenness, 
59 for malicious injury to property, 3 for attempted suicide, 2 for 
concealment of birth, 11 for receiving stolen property, and 9 for 


various oftences. 


It is impossible to determine the extent of the criminal class 
in the Colony, or even the number of habitual criminals. The 
number of prisoners with previous convictions against them has, 
however, been ascertained, and is shown in the following 


table :—- 
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Prisoners with Previous Convictions. 








| Offences committed Average 

















ffenders with previous : : eee 
ATE eg cay eon tee eA oe a eon 
1879 1,700 6,240 3°67 
1880 1,680 6,596 3°92 
1881 2,994 8,623 2°88 
1882 ; 3,210 7,836 2°44. 
1883 3,056 7,668 2°51 
1884 | 3,209 7,942 2°47 
1885 3,305 8,295 2°47 
1886 3,188 8,150 2°56 
1887 | 2,441 8,117 3°30 
1888 2,550 6,685 2°62 
1889 2,310 | 6,189 2°60 








Some prisoners entered as having previous convictions were 
possibly sentenced in a previous year and had not two convictions 
in any one year. ‘The averages therefore given in the last 
column are the minimum. The terms for which women are 
sentenced are much shorter, as their offences are much lighter 
than those of males. On the other hand there must, from 
the evidence of the above table, be a constant reappearance 
of the same faces before the Courts to account for so high an 
average of reconvictions. The proportion of habitual offenders, 
if those with previous convictions may be so termed, is 
remarkable, and will perhaps be better illustrated by the following 


table than even by the one just given :— 














Percentage of prisoners Percentage of prisoners 
Year. with previous convictions Year. with previous convictions 
sent to gaol. sent to gaol. 

1879 19°54 1885 26°99 

1880 19°39 1886 26°40 

1881 29°44 1887 25°41 

1882 33°38 1888 25°26 

1883 28°31 1889 26°90 

1884. 26°17 








The numbers of prisoners reconvicted from 1875 to 1889 are 
given in the following table ; they are arranged in classes accord- 


ing to the terms of their imprisonment. 


Classification of Prisoners reconvicted. 





bo 


~ 

















1st Class. 2nd Class. 3rd Class. pprunkercg and petty offenders 
| Sentence, 5 years and upwards. | Sentence, less than 5 years. | Sentence, imprisonment only. | omitted from the foregoing. 
Year. j 
Second | Third | Fourth, Second | Third | Fourth, | Second Third | Fourth, | Second Third | Fourth, 
iconviction.|conviction.| or more. \conviction.|conviction.| or more. |conviction. jconviction.| or more. \conviction.|conviction.| or more. 
| & | ey a | 

1875 21 Pap OE BA Sere 36 OOS enc o4 Le Peencce 145 | (Peers 

1876 19 yo ae ease 36 AD me | consane 25 Co a ee 169°) 1,027, | 2. 

1877 12 30. pone 88 | 91 | ou... 7 ah I erste 169 | 1,057 | ...... 

1878 10 HN) Se aoacte Bl | 66 | ou. 17 92s) NN fone. POON 2.178 qlee 

1879 a 7) SAE Sra SOD tGD wl eee 24 | 3) Gn Dmsarnee 319 PGS ite ae 

1880 | 20 3 3 186 39 30 113 38 37 385 a 5 MB Bocnoo 
1881 | 8 | 3 4 107 54 63 | 98 | 43 16 1,014 488 | 1,096 
1882 16 5 12 231 82 93 | 152 38 85 1,157 476 863 
1883 53 | + 9 257 50 64 75 20 | 3til 955 579 959 
1884 35 | 10 46 136 | 72 57 86 29 | 37 | 1,170 | 559 | 972 
1885 20 19 29 133 81 (P74 101 38 | 30 1,337 579 911 
1886 23 10 23 108 43 115 93 31 | 51 1,325 552 814 
1887 18 6 28 113 52 74 79 13 20 1,018 443 O77 
1888 16 | 17 35 136 | 66 113 76 40 40 | 1,071 412 528 
1889 18 14 54 266 104 97 119 54 24 856 374 395 











Previous to the } year r 1880 prisoners with four or more convictions are included with those convicted for the third | time — 



































table were obtained from the reports of he Comptroller-General of Prisons. 
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The chief punishment inflicted on refractory prisoners 1s solitary 
confinement. Formerly other modes of punishraent were equally 
used, but of late years these have been to a large extent superseded. 
The number of punishments inflicted upon refractory prisoners 
is given as follows :— 


Refractory Prisoners. 


Prisoners punished in gaols. 
sae os Percentage of 











Year. aaa a a total Pe eoree 
ary 1er unished. 
Paenetive paniabatent Total. : 
1877 501 395 896 8:23 
1878 768 192 960 8:17 
1879 1,061 284 1,345 10°16 
1880 1,210 263 1,473 10°84 
1881 1,225 3o2 1;557 9°85 
1882 1,133 319 1,452 | 10°19 
1883 1,249 268 1,517 9°84 
1884 1,473 436 1,909 11°23 
1885 1,435 | 399 | 1,834 10°56 
1856 1,420 389 1,809 10°61 
1887 1,445 416 1,861 12°18 
1888 1,302 246 1,548 10°89 
1889 1,195 331 1,526 11°85 





 —————— 


There were seventy-two persons imprisoned for debt during the 
year 1889. And as the time of detention as a rule only extended 
for short periods, the number of debtors in confinement at any one 
time was not large. The figures for the last thirteen years will be 
found in the following table :— 

Debtors in Confinement. 























Year. | Male. | Female. Total. Year. Male. Female. Total. 
1877 42 ae 42 1884 61 3 64 
1878 49 2 51 1885 50 2 52 
1879 46 2 48 1886 61 1 62 
1880 46 ] 47 1887 48 2 50 
1881 52 ee 52 1888 56 1 57 
1882 44 1 45 1889 71 1 72 
1883 Zi 1 28 














The death-rate in gaols is very light, when the neglected state 


in which many of the prisoners are received is considered, and 
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moreover shows signs of decreasing. No common ground of com- 
parison exists between the death-rate in gaols and that of the 
general population. In the following table the number of deaths 
is given from 1878 to 1889, together with the death-rates per 
1,000 of all prisoners under sentence during each year, and this 
includes those whose term had not expired at the close of the 
previous year :— 


Deaths and Death-rate in Gaol. 
































Deaths. Death-rate per 
Vaart - ea 1,000 persons 
° under sentence. 
Male. | Female. | Total. (Both sexes.) 
1878 39 if | 46 4°39 
1879 36 ff 43 4°10 
1880 37 , 37 3°48 
1881 53 7 60 4°88 
1882 40 6 46 3°92 
1883 30 5 | 395 2°75 
1584 35 4 39 2°70 
1885 39 11 50 4°01 
1886 38 10 48 3°27 
1887 30 § 38 3°13 
1888 30 5 35 2°80 
1889 32 3 39 3°13 








THE SUPREME COURT. 

The chief legal tribunal of the Colony is the Supreme Court, 
which is at present composed of seven judges—that is, one Chief 
Justice, and six puisne Judges. Civil actions are usually tried by 
a jury of four persons, but either party to the suit, on cause shown, 
may apply to a Judge in Chambers to have the cause tried by a 
jury of twelve. Twice the number of jurors required to sit on the 
case are chosen by ballot, from a panel summoned by the Sheriff, 
and from that number each of the parties strikes out a fourth, the 
remainder thus selected by both parties forming the jury who are 
to try the case. This jury are constituted the judges of the facts 
of the case only, being bound to accept the dicta of the J udge on 


all points of law. From the court thus constituted an appeal lies 


to what is called the “Full Court,” sitting in Banco, which is 
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generally composed of at least three of the Judges. The Chief 
Justice, or in his absence the senior puisne Judge, presides over the 
Full Court, which gives its decision by majority. The circum- 
stances under which new trials are granted are :—Where the 
Judge has erroneously admitted or rejected material evidence ; 
where he has wrongly directed the jury on a point of law ; where 
the verdict of the jury is clearly against evidence; or where, from 


some other cause, there has evidently been a miscarriage of justice. 


Provision is made for appeals to the Privy Council, but any 
suitor wishing to carry his cause before the supreme tribunal of 
the Empire must first obtain leave so to do from the Supreme 
Court. The amount in dispute must be at least £500, or affect 
the construction of a New South Wales statute. In other cases 
application for leave to appeal must be made to the Privy Council 
itself. 


The Chief Justice has also an extensive jurisdiction as Com- 
missary of the Vice-Admiralty Court, in which all cases arising 
out of collisions, &c., in Australian waters, are determined. 

One of the puisne Judges also acts as judge of the Equity Court, 
from whose decrees an appeal lies to the Full Court, and thence 


to the Privy Council. 


Affairs in Bankruptcy are also dealt with by a puisne J udge, 
assisted by the Registrar. 


Another puisne Judge presides over the Divorce Court, in which 
cases are usually tried without a jury, an appeal lying to the 


Supreme Court. 


The equity Judge also represents the ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
of the Supreme Court, and hears and decides all applications for 
the probate of wills, and for letters of administration, and also 
determines suits as to the validity, &c., of wills. Motions for 
rehearing cases, adjudicated in this court, are sometimes made 


before the Supreme Court or Privy Council. Barristers only have 


the right of audience before the Supreme Court. 





SUPREME 


COURT 


CIVIL BUSINESS. 


The following table gives the number of civil suits decided in Gy cuits 


the Supreme and Circuit Courts in each year from 1876 to 1889, 


inclusive: 


Year. 


1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 





No. of 


| writs issued. 





2,530 
2,887 
3,280 
3,806 
3,312 
2,845 
3,161 
3,830 
4,547 
4,079 
5,649 
5,149 
4,636 
6,408 


Civil Suits. 








No. of causes 

entered Defended. 

for trial. 
293 208 | 
286 188 
319 199 | 
292 179 
350 202 
331 173 
414 250 
377 225 
493 Pail 
494 255 
503 255 
478 7 a253 
583 306 
599 300 


Undefended 
or settled. 








85 

98 
120 
113 
148 
158 
164 
152 
222 
239 
248 
255 
277 
299 





Total amount 
for which judgment 


signed. 


£ 
106,257 
127,205 
278,126 
436,356 
202,254 


eee renee tenn eee 


370,648 
399,952 
410,275 
457,704 
393,976 
690,753 


eee 


The number of probates and letters of administration in con- Probates and 


letters of admin- 


nection with wills for each year, of the same period, is given istration. 


in the next table: 


Year. 


1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 


| 


| 


i 








Probates and Administrations. 


No. of probates | 
and administra-) Amount sworn 


tions—Wills 
annexed. 


511 
530 
573 
579 
667 
671 
810 
862 
933 
961 
1,026 
961 
998 
1,115 





to. 


£ 
1,677,972 
1,336,599 
1,735,064 
2,116,906 
1,323,823 
2,011,305 
3,586,554 
3,528,602 
3,642,709 
3,721,805 


No. of 
letters of 


| adminis- | 
} tration. | 


415 
471 
514 
472 
506 
526 
589 
613 
645 
659 
706 











665 
667 
682 


Amount sworn | 


to. 


aan aa 


923,189 
291,391 
281,367 
269,991 
210,816 
307,818 
581,528 
588,029 
605,543 
601,542 
768,628 
641,426 
638,295 
473,611 


Total 





£ 


| 1,901,161 


| 





1,627,990 
2,016,431 
2,386,897 
1,534,639 
2,319,123 
4,168,082 
4,116,631 
4,248, 252 
4,323,347 
5,495,546 
4,263,300 
4,291,258 
4,791,345 


Trial by jury. 


Gaol deliveries. 


Minor civil 
causes, 
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CRIMINAL JURISDICTION. 


A Judge of the Supreme Court presides over the Central 
Criminal Court of Gaol Delivery held at Darlinghurst. All pri- 
soners are tried by a jury of twelve, chosen by ballot from the 
panel provided by the Sheriff. Every person charged with felony 
has a peremptory right of challenge extending to twenty jurors, 
and he can also further exercise his right of challenge on cause 
shown and allowed. No prisoner is permitted to give evidence, but 
he has a right to the services of counsel in conducting his defence. 
The verdict of the jury must be unanimous, for even if eleven 
jurors were agreed their verdict could not be accepted. If 
the jury cannot agree they may be locked up until they either 
give a unanimous verdict, or are discharged by the Court. If no 
verdict is returned the prisoner is liable to be tried over again by 


another jury. 


In addition to the supreme, civil, and criminal sittings of the 
Court held in Sydney, each Judge goes on circuit once in each half- 
year, and holds Courts of Gaol Delivery and for hearing civil cases 
at certain circuit towns, viz. :—In the north—Maitland, Tamworth, 
Armidale, and Grafton ; in the west—Mudgee, Bathurst, Dubbo, 
and Broken Hill ; in the south—Goulburn, Yass, Wagga Wagga, 


Albury, Deniliquin, Young, and Hay. 


DISTRICT COURTS. 


District Courts have been established for the trial of civil causes 
where the value in dispute does not exceed £200. They are 
presided over by Judges specially appointed for the purpose, who 
also perform the duties of Chairmen of Quarter Sessions for the 
trial of all prisoners except such as are charged with capital crimes. 
District Courts sit ten months during the year in the metropolis, 
and are held twice a year in all considerable country towns. 
Ihe Judge is not ordinarily assisted by a jury, but in cases where 
the amount in dispute exceeds £20, either of the parties may, by 





DISTRICT COURTS AND BANKRUPTCY. 





giving notice to the Registrar of the Court, have a jury sum- 
moned, On questions of law an appeal lies to the Supreme Court. 
Questions 


reserved for 
Supreme Court. 


On the trial of prisoners at Quarter Sessions, the Chairman, at 
the request of the prisoner’s counsel, must reserve questions of 
law for the consideration of the Supreme Court, or he may so act 


motu proprio. 


The number of suits in the District Courts of the Colony, and guits in pistrict 






























































: : : : ‘ ° Courts, 
the mode in which they were tried, whether with or without jury, 
&c., is given in the following table for the judicial year terminating 
the last day of February, 1890 :— 

Suits in District Courts, 1889~90. 
; : : Number of Result of the 
Number of suits. Settled. EAD pees 
District. Total | e 2 Z z 
Com- amount | Without By arbi-) © are BS 5S 
menced. eced for, | nearing. tration. | = 35 rr ed 8 
| ao | & oe 3 
| 
Metropolitan | 
and Hunter..| 7,783 | 176,002 | 1,595 4 | 18 | 3,655 | 3,389 | 284 
Southern ...... 1,284 35,451 595 + 19 636 | 551 | 104 
South-western.| 1,046 | 36,785 | 563} 1 |15| 416| 381/ 56 
Western ........| 737 24,681 320 ff 10 351 | 316 45 
Northern ...... 1,572 41,329 551 2 14 965 873 | 106 
North-western. 409} 16,850 144 i 4. DA ef 197 | 24 
Motalecne.. eeey 331,098 | 3,768 | 19 | 80| 6,240 | 5,707 | 619 
The costs of the above-mentioned suits in the Districts Courts 
amounted to £23,685. 
BANKRUPTCY COURT: 
The statutes relating to bankrupt debtors are administered by Bankrupt 
ebdtors,. 


the Supreme Court, and the jurisdiction is exercised by a Judge 
thereof, called the Judge in Bankruptcy, who may on occasion 
delegate certain of the powers vested in him to the Registrar of 
Bankrupt Estates. When any person becomes embarrassed, and 
is unable to pay his debts, the law allows him to sequestrate his 


Sequestration 
of estates. 
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estate for the benefit of his creditors, or these latter may, under 
certain specified circumstances, apply for a compulsory seques- 
tration. An officer of the Court, termed an official assignee, is 
appointed by the Judge to manage each sequestrated estate. His 
duties are to realise the bankrupt’s assets, and pay pro rata the 
debts proved, subject to the approval of the Judge. After each 
bankrupt’s case has been investigated, and all dividends have been 
paid, the Judge may at his discretion grant a certificate relieving 
the bankrupt from all future liability. This certificate is granted 
in all cases where no blame has been found to attach to the appli- 
cant ; but where the bankruptcy has been brought about by reck- 
lessness or fraud, it is often withheld for some time, and, in very 
bad cases, refused entirely. An appeal from the decision of the 
Judge may be made on the same terms and in similar mode as is 
provided in respect to an order, decision, or ruling of a Judge of 
the Supreme Court, and by the rules of Court the Judge from 
whose decision an appeal has been made may not sit to hear such 
appeal. 


The number of bankrupts, and the amounts for which they 
failed, and other particulars will be found in the chapter of this 
volume relating to finance. 





PACK exey alr. 


Constitution and Government. 


HE record of New South Wales as a Crown Colony belongs 
more to history than to current statistics. It is therefore 
not proposed, in the following sketch, to deal with matters prior 
to the establishment of Responsible Government, though a brief 
narrative of the early history and settlement of the country wil 


be found in the opening pages of this volume. 
run) So 


The present form of government was inaugurated about thirty- 
five years ago, the “ Act to confer a Constitution on New South 
Wales, and to grant a Civil List to Her Majesty,” having received 
the Royal assent on the 16th July, 1855. This important statute 
was proclaimed in Sydney on the 24th of November of the same 
year, and at once came into operation, sweeping away entirely 
the former system, and constituting an elective representative 
Chamber, thus, by the granting of equal privileges, making the 
colonists of New South Wales the equals of their countrymen in 
other parts of the Empire. The ties which bound the Colony to 
the Empire were in no way loosened, for the Constitution Act 
simply conceded to the people of New South Wales the same 
rights which prevailed in the United Kingdom, namely, of taxing 
themselves, and of being governed by Ministers responsible to a 
Parliament elected by the people. The authority vested in the 
Sovereign remains the same as before, though the mode of its 
exercise is widely different. The Sovereign, previously to Respon- 
sible Government, exercised, through the Governor, almost despotic 
power. This official, in times past, united in himself the executive 


and legislative functions, and personal liberty and independence 
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were to no small degree in his power. With the establishment of 
Responsible Government, this state of things ceased, and the 
greatest measure of individual liberty is now found compatible 
with the full protection of public rights. The readiness with 
which the people of the Colony adapted themselves to the forms 
and practice of their new government was not a little remarkable, 


and fully justified their assumption of its privileges. 


All laws are enacted in the name of the Queen, “by and with 
the advice of the Legislative Council and Legislative Assembly,” 
the Governor, as the Royal Deputy, giving the assent of the 
Sovereign immediately to Acts of Parliament, or reserving them 
for the consideration of the Sovereign, if he thinks fit. In order 
that the Constitution may be clearly understood, it will be well to 
consider, under distinct heads, the several elements of which the 


Government and Legislature consist. 


THE GOVERNOR. 

Previously to the year 1879 the Governor of the Colony was 
appointed by Letters Patent under the Great Seal; but in that 
year the practice was discontinued by the advice of Sir Alfred 
Stephen, given during the tenure of office of Sir Hercules Robinson. 
The change was first carried out in the appointment of Lord 
Augustus Loftus. The office of Governor is now constituted by 
permanent Letters Patent, and by a standing Commission, instead 
of as formerly by letters issued pro hac vice only. The Governor 
receives his appointment at present by Commission under the Royal 
sign manual and signet, which recites the Letters Patent of the 
29th April, 1879, as well as the instructions issued (under sign 
manual and signet) in further declaration of the Queen’s “will and 
pleasure.” The original Letters Patent, thus recited and enforced, 
declare that the Governor is directed and empowered “to do and 
execute all things that belong to his office according to the tenor 


of the Letters Patent, and of such Commission as may be issued to 
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him under our sign manual and signet, and according to such 
instructions as may from time to time be given to him under our 
sign manual and signet, or by our order in our Privy Council, or 
by us through one of our Principal Secretaries of State, and to 
such laws as are now or shall hereafter be in force in the Colony.” 
By a custom which has now long prevailed no Governor is allowed 
to retain his office longer than six years. Should the Governor 
die or become incapable during his tenure of office, or be removed 
before the arrival of his successor, or should he have occasion to 
leave the Colony for any considerable period, the Government is 
to be administered (1) by the Lieutenant-Governor; or, if there be 
no Lieutenant-Governor, (2) by an Administrator to be appointed 
according to the provisions of the Letters Patent and instructions. 
The present Lieutenant-Governor is Sir Alfred Stephen, who was 
appointed by a Commission, dated 30th April, 1879; and the 
Administrator was appointed by a Commission of the same date, 
directed to the President of the Legislative Council for the time- 


being. 
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The Lieutenant-Governor, or, in his absence, the Administrator, The Adminis- 


is empowered by his Commission to execute the office of Governor 
during any temporary absence of the Governor from the Colony ; 
but the Governor may not be absent, except in accordance with 
the terms of his instructions. He may not leave the Colony 
without the Queen’s special leave, unless on a visit to the Governor 
of a neighbouring colony, for a period exceeding one month at a 


time, nor exceeding in the aggregate one month for every year of 


his: service ; but, on the other hand, the Governor may leave the 
Colony for any period not exceeding one month without its being 
reckoned as a departure, if he shall have previously informed the 
Executive Council in writing of his intention, and appointed a 
deputy to act for him till his return. This deputy must, in the 
first instance, be the Lieutenant-Governor ; but if, from any cause, 
his services are not available, the Governor may appoint whom he 


pleases as. his deputy. 
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The Governor’s functions, according to the Letters Patent, 


Commission, and Instructions may be recapitulated as follows :— 


The Governor is the custodian of the Great Seal, under which 


all Crown grants, &c., must pass. 


The Governor has the appointment of his own Council—the 
Executive. He is also to summon that Council, and is, ordinarily 
its President; but in his absence some other member may be 
nominated to preside. It is usual, however, to appoint some 
member of the Ministry permanent Vice-President, who presides 


in the absence of the Governor. 


The Governor is the fountain of honour within the Colony, since 
to him belongs the power to appoint, in the Queen’s name, all 
Judges, Justices of the Peace, Commissioners, and other ‘‘ neces- 
sary officers and Ministers”; and he may remove, by virtue of his 
powers as Viceroy, from the exercise of his office any official so 


appointed. 


The Governor is also the depositary of the prerogative of mercy 
within the Colony, having it in his power to pardon, either 
absolutely or conditionally, any offender convicted in New South 
Wales. He can also remit fines, penalties, and forfeitures due to 
the Crown, but he cannot pardon or remit on the condition of the 
offender voluntarily leaving the Colony, unless the offence has been 
a political ene only. In all capital cases the Governor is required 
by his instructions to obtain a report in writing from the Judge 
who tried the prisoner, which is to be considered at a meeting of 
the Executive Council, and the Judge himself may also be examincd 
before the Council, although his recommendations need not neces- 
sarily be adopted. The Governor, however, is not empowered to 
reprieve any capitally sentenced prisoner, or pardon him absolutely 
“unless it shall appear to him expedient so to do upon receiving 
the advice of the Executive Council, but in all such cases he is to 
decide either to extend or to withhold the pardon or reprieve 


according to his own deliberate judgment, whether the members of 
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the Executive Council concur therein or otherwise.” If the 
Governor decides to act contrary to the advice of the Executive 
he must make a minute in the proceedings, stating, a extenso, 


his reasons for so acting. 


The Governor is also vested with the authority of the Crown, 
enabling him to nominate the members of the Upper House of 
the Legislature, and to summon, prorogue to a future day, or 


dissolve “any legislative body” existing in the Colony. 


His instructions, however, provide that in the exercise of the 
above powers the Governor is to act by the advice of the Execu- 
tive Council in all cases, except those whose nature is such that 
in his opinion the public service “ would sustain material preju- 
dice,” or in matters too trivial to submit to the Council, or ‘‘ too 
urgent to admit of their advice being given ;? but in all such 
urgent cases he must communicate to the Council as soon as 
practicable the measures taken by him, and his reasons for acting. 
It is expressly provided, however, that the Governor may, if he 
think fit, disregard the advice of the Executive and act in direct 
opposition to the declared will of his advisers, but in such cases 
he is required to make a full report of the whole circumstances 


for the information of the Secretary of State for the Colonies. 


The Governor acts as Viceroy as regards giving the Royal assent 
or vetoing Acts passed by the Legislature, or reserving Bills for 
the special consideration of the Sovereign. TI he instructions deal 
at large with this matter, but it is usual in practice to be guided 
to a large extent by the advice of the law officers of the Crown. 
There are eight different classes of Bills, however, to which the 


Governor is bound to refuse the Royal assent. They are :— 
(1.) Divorce Bills (that is, private bills divorcing particular 
persons). 
2.) Bills making any kind of grant, gratuity, or donation to 
the Governor. 


3.5 Bills affecting the currency. 
é o y 
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(4.) Bills imposing differential duties, which are not in accord- 
ance with the “ Australian Colonies Duties Act, 1873.” 


(5.) Bills apparently contrary to Imperial treaty obligations. 


(6.) Bills interfering with the discipline or control of Her 
Majesty’s land or sea forces employed in the Colony. 


(7.) Bills of great importance, or extraordinary in their 
nature, whereby the Royal prerogative, or the rights 
and property of Her Majesty’s subjects residing beyond 
the Colony, or the trade and shipping of the United 


Kingdom and its dependencies may be prejudiced. 


(8.) Bills containing provisions to which the Royal assent has 
already been refused, or which have been once disallowed, 
unless they contain a clause suspending their operation 
until the Queen’s pleasure has been signified, or unless 
the Governor is satisfied that there is urgent necessity 
for bringing any such Bill into immediate operation, in 
which case he is empowered to assent to the Bill on 
behalf of the Queen, if it is not repugnant to the law of 
England, or inconsistent with Imperial treaty obligations; 
and in every such case he is required to transmit the Bill 
to Her Majesty, together with his reasons for assenting 
to it. 


The following Acts of Parliament regulate the action of the 
Governor in assenting to Bills on behalf of the Queen, or reserving 
them for the consideration of the Sovereign :—5 and 6 Vic., sees. 
31-32, cap. 76; 7 and 8 Vic., sec. 7, cap. 74; and 13 and 14 Vic, 
cap. 59, secs. 13, 32, and 33. The effect of these enactments is to 
deprive any reserved Bill of all force and legality until the Queen’s 
assent thereto has been formally communicated to the Governor ; 
and power is given to Her Majesty to veto any Bill to which the 
Governor has assented on her behalf within two years after the 
receipt of such Bill by the Secretary of State for the Colonies, in 
which case the Bill is to be declared null and void by message of 
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the Governor, and proclamation. Reserved Bills are to be laid 
before Her Majesty in Council, and the Queen may allow them or 
not within a period of two years from the day on which they were 
reserved by the Governor. The Queen’s assent to reserved Bills 


may be transmitted by telegram. 


By the Act 7 Vic., No. 16, all Acts of Parliament which become 
law are required to be registered by the Registrar-General within 


ten days of their so becoming law. 


The above is a summary of the powers and duties of the Go- 
vernor, ‘as defined by his instructions and the Letters Patent, but 
additional duties have been imposed upon him by the Constitution 
and Electoral Act. In accordance with these enactments he 
must summon the Legislative Assembly, appoint the President of 
the Legislative Council ; prorogue or dissolve Parliament ; appoint 
his ministers proprio motu ,; also appoint, with the advice of the 
Executive, all public officers whose appointment is not vested in 
heads of departments ; issue all warrants for the payment of 
money ; issue the writs for general elections, and, in the absence 
of the Speaker, issue writs to fill vacancies occurring in the 
Assembly. He also appoints all returning-officers, and issues the 
writs for additional members provided for by the expansive clauses 


of the Electoral Act. 


In summoning, proroguing, or dissolving Parliament, the Go- 
vernor usually acts according to the advice tendered him by the 
Cabinet, but he is in no way bound to do so; and, as a matter of 
fact, has sometimes declined to be guided by his Ministers. This, 
however, has never happened except in respect to granting a dis- 
solution. As to summoning or proroguing a difference of opinion 
is hardly likely to arise. The relations established between the 
Ministry and the representatives of the people are in accordance 
with the time-honoured precedents prevailing in Great Britain, 
which may be thus defined. The Cabinet must be chosen from— 
“‘(1) Members of the Legislature ; (2) Holding the same political 


views, and chosen from the party possessing a majority in the 
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House of Commons; (3) Carrying out a concerted policy; (4) 
Under a common responsibility, to be signified by a collective 
resignation in the event of Parliamentary censure; and (5) acknow- 


ledging a common subordination to one Chief Minister.” 


The Imperial rule as to the circumstances under which a 
Government is bound to resign, is as follows :-——Censure, involving 
loss of office, rests entirely with the Lower House, or popular 
branch of the Legislature. Hence directly a Ministry fails to 
command a majority of the House of Commons it must give place 
to another. ‘Want of confidence in a Cabinet may be shown in 
three ways : first, by a direct vote of censure, or a specific declara- 
tion of want of confidence ; secondly, by a vote disapproving of 
some act of the Government ; or thirdly, by the rejection of some 
important measure introduced by the Ministry. In any of these 
cases Ministers must either resign, or appeal to the country if 


they can get the Sovereign to sanction a new election. 


These rules have been virtually adopted in New South Wales 
and the undoubted right of the Governor, as the depositary of the 
Royal prerogative, to refuse to grant a dissolution, if he thinks fit, 
has been more than once exercised. In March, 1877, Sir Hercules 
Robinson refused to grant a dissolution to Sir John Robertson, 
and in September of the same year he also declined to enable Sir 
Henry Parkes to go to the country. The reason alleged in each 
case was that the Assembly refused to make provision for the 
expenditure of the year. It will thus be seen that a grave 
responsibility is thrown upon the Governor in the exercise of the 
undoubted right of granting or refusing a dissolution of Parlia- 
ment, and in the cases mentioned it can hardly be doubted that 
Sir Hercules Robinson acted within his powers. The Viceroy is 
the conservator of the rights and interests of the whole population, 
and it must be evident that grave evils would ensue should a dis- 


solution take place before supplies had been granted. 


The exercise of the prerogative of mercy is such an important 
function of the Governor, and he is so liable on some occasions to 


PREROGATIVE OF MERCY. 


have strong pressure brought to bear upon him in connection with 
it, that it will be well to quote at length a despatch of Lord 


Jarnarvon, explaining the instructions on this point. Under date 





4th May, 1875, he wrote : 

‘Tt should be understood that no capital sentence may be 
either carried out, commuted, or remitted, without a consideration 
of the case by the Governor and his Ministers assembled in 
Executive Council. A minor sentence may be commuted or 
remitted by the Governor, after he has duly considered the advice, 
either of his Ministers collectively in Executive Council, or of the 
Ministers more immediately responsible for matters connected 
with the administration of justice; and whether suck advice is or 
is not tendered in Executive Council, it would seem desirable 
that, whether also given orally or not, it should be given in 


writing.” 


One exception to the rule that every exercise by the Governor 
of the Royal prerogative is subject, practically, to the control of 
the Legislature, occurs in connection with the exercise of his office 
as Commander-in-Chief of the land and sea forces. The Governor’s 
powers in this regard are defined and regulated by the Military 
and Naval Forces Regulation Act of 1871, which, after providing 
for the raising and maintenance of a standing force, goes on to 
vest the supreme command in the “Governor,” which title, in the 
interpretation clause, is defined to mean “the Governor with the 
advice of the Executive Council,” wnless the context shall otherwise 
wdicate. ull powers with relation to the Volunteer Force are also 
bestowed on the Governor by the Volunteer Regulation Act of 
1867, but in this, as in the former statute, “Governor” only means 
“the Governor with the advice of the Executive Council,” if this 
meaning is not inconsistent with the context or subject-matter. It 
will at once be seen that these are both important limitations, as in 
certain imaginable contingencies the Governor is left free to act 
on his own responsibility. This places the Governor almost in 
the position of the Commander-in-Chief in England (when such an 
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officer exists, which is very seldom, the control of the army usually 
being vested in Generals commanding-in-chief) ; that is, he has at 
times the absolute disposal of the armed force of the Colony. This 
power is peculiar to New South Wales, as in other British Colonies, 
the Governor possesses no more power over the military than he 
does over any civil department of the service. The position of the 
Governor as Captain-General does not, however, give him power 
to take the direct command of Imperial troops, should any such be 
stationed in the Colony. 


As regards the far more important power of the Governor to 
proclaim martial law, different opinions are held. But there is 
no doubt, as the power has not been conferred by any statute in 
force in the Colony, that, if it exists, it must be a matter of pre- 
rogative. The necessity for proclaimimg martial law has happily 


never occurred since the advent of Responsible Government. 


THE EXECUTIVE. 

The Executive Council is composed of the ten Ministers, namely : 
The Colonial Secretary, the Treasurer, the Attorney-General, the 
Secretary for Lands, the Secretary for Public Works, the Minister 
of Justice, the Minister of Public Instruction, the Secretary for 
Mines, and the Postmaster-General, with sometimes a Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Executive Council, who is without a portfolio, These 
form the Cabinet, and, of course, are responsible to Parliament. 
The Ministry, as the advisers of the Governor, must also retain 
his confidence, but practically, this is seldom likely to be with- 
drawn, so long as they can command a working majority in the 
Assembly. The Governor may dissolve Parliament although the 
Ministry have not sustained a defeat, and in this case the continued 
existence of any Government would depend directly on the vote of 


the constituencies, but such a contingency can happen but seldom. 


It is rare for more than one Minister to be selected from the 
Upper House, and it will thus be seen that the principle of the 
responsibility of members of the Government to Parliament is 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 








fully carried out. For every act of the Governor as Viceroy, 
some Minister is responsible to Parliament ; and even in matters 
of Imperial interest, where the final onus rests upon the Governor, 
he himself is responsible to the Imperial Government, whose 
members are under the control of the House of Commons, so that 
no loophole is left for the exercise of any arbitrary act. The 
Crown, except in two instances (appeals to the Privy Council and 
the bestowal of titles), acts towards the Executive through its 
representative, the Governor ; and so long ago as the inception 
of Responsible Government, Earl Grey declared, in an official 
despatch, that he should make ‘a judicious use of the influence, 
rather than of the authority, of his office,” which wise maxim has 
usually been followed. But in extreme cases, such as when his 
sanction is requested to any illegal proceeding, the Governor is 
bound, without question, to keep the law, though he may thereby 
be brought into hostile relations with the Cabinet. Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach, in a communication to the Governor-General of 
Canada in 1879, clearly laid down the doctrine that the Governor 
of any British Colony “ has an unquestionable constitutional right 
to dismiss his Ministers, if from any cause he feels it incumbent 
on him to doso.” ‘This does not militate against the doctrine of 
responsibility, for if the Ministry appointed by the Governor do 
not possess the confidence of Parliament, they cannot hold office, 
and hence the Governor will be forced to give way, or else per- 
severe till he can select a Ministry which the Assembly will 
accept. ‘The final control will thus be, as in every other case, 
with the representatives of the people. In matters of routine, 
the Governor will necessarily act on the advice of his Ministers, 
and in most cases relating to the internal economy of the depart- 
ments, he will adopt even the individual recommendations of the 


Ministers by whom they are severally controlled. 


As regards matters of purely Imperial interest, the Governor is 
responsible to the British authorities for their due conservation. 


If, in consequence of his action on any such matter, he is involved 
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in a dispute with his Ministers, he is bound to refer them to the 
Sovereign, should his action have been endorsed by the Colonial 
Office. If his conduct is not approved of in England he would most 
likely be recalled. It follows from this, that in no case can the 
Governor be held to be responsible directly to Parliament for 
his conduct. His Ministers are responsible, but personally he has 
only to render an account to the Crown itself, that is, to the 


Imperial Parliament. 


The Executive Council cannot discharge any function unless 
duly summoned by the Governor, and at least two members, 
hesides the Governor or presiding member, are present to form a 
quorum. Formal minutes are, of course, kept of all proceedings. 


The Executive Council, as at present constituted, is as follows :— 


Premier and Colonial Secretary. The Hon. Sir Henry Parkes, 
G-C.M.G. 


Colonial: Preasurer-- accesses: The Hon. William McMillan. 
Attorney-General ................+ The Hon. George Bowen Simpson, Q.C. 
Secretary for Lands ........ ...... The Hon. James Nixon Brunker. 


Secretary for Public Works...... The Hon. Bruce Smith. 
Minister of Public Instruction The Hon. Joseph Hector Carruthers, 


Minister of Justice .............-- The Hon. Albert John Gould. 
Postmaster-General ............... The Hon. Daniel O’Connor. 
Secretary for Mines ...........+.+ The Hon. Sydney Smith. 


Vice-President of the Executive 
Council and Representative of 
the Government in the Legisla- 
tive Council (without portfolio) The Hon. William Henry Suttor. 


Since the introduction of Responsible Government there have 
been twenty-six Ministries, the average tenure of office being 


one year and three months. 


THE PARLIAMENT. 

It seems a singular omission in the Constitution Act that no 
definition is given of the relative powers of the Legislative Council 
and Legislative Assembly. Such is the fact, but no inconvenience 
has arisen thereby, since by common consent it has been agreed 


that the precedents regulating the proceedings and relations, wnter 





POWERS OF PARLIAMENT. 


se, of the two Houses of the Imperial Parliament shall be followed, 
as far as applicable, in New South Wales. The Constitution Act 
provides that all money bills shall be introduced in the Lower 
House only. The important rule of the House of Commons, 
affirmed two hundred years ago and constantly enforced ever since, 
that ‘all aids and supplies, and aids to Her Majesty in Parliament 
are the sole gift of the Commons, and it is the undoubted right of 
the Commons to direct, limit, and appoint in such bills, the ends, 
purposes, considerations, conditions, limitations, and qualifications 
of such grants, which ought not to be changed or altered by the 
House of Lords,” is also held to be in force as regards the Parlia- 


ment of this Colony, and has always been recognized and acted upon. 


The two Houses, however, do not possess the most important of 
the privileges of the Imperial Parliament, namely, the right of 
punishing for contempt, although the Legislative Assembly has, 
on one occasion, punished one of its members, for conduct assumed 
to be dishonorable beyond its precincts, by expelling him. As 
regards disorderly conduct within the walls of the Chamber it has 
been held by the Supreme Court and affirmed by the Privy Council, 
that the Assembly only possesses the power of suspending a 
member for disorderly conduct for the period of the sitting at 
which such conduct took place. A member may be also removed 
from the House by order of the Speaker if he persists in obstruc- 
tion or contemns the Standing Orders ; but fortunately this course 


has seldom been rendered necessary. 


Witnesses may be summoned to give evidence before either 
House, or before committees of the Council or Assembly, the 
necessary powers for compelling their attendance having been con- 
ferred by an Act passed in 1881. Any person disobeying a 
summons may be arrested on a Judge’s warrant, and the maximum 
penalty for refusing to give evidence is imprisonment for one 


calendar month. 


As regards the maximum number of members of the Legislative 


Council no limit is assigned by the Constitution Act, although 
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the minimum number is fixed at twenty-one. It will be seen that 
this gives power to a Governor to quash any possible obstruction 
on the part of the Council to the will of the Government, and’the 
Lower House by “swamping” the Council. Such a proceeding, 
however, can hardly be held to be allowable, except under extreme 
circumstances. As a matter of fact, an attempt to “swamp” 
the Council was made during one of the premierships of the 
late Sir Charles Cowper, but public opinion condemned the course 
most strongly, although the somewhat peculiar circumstances of 
the case were thought at the time to justify the Governor’s action. 
The authorities in England severely rebuked the Governor (Sir John 


Young) for the course he had taken, and since then, “‘ swamping’ 


_ the Council has never been seriously entertained, nor is there much 


chance that it will ever again be attempted. The principle in fact 
has been aftirmed, on the basis of an understanding entered into 
between Sir John Young and the leading statesmen of the day 
(of both sides of the House), that the members of the Legislative 
Council should be limited to a convenient number, and that no 
nominations should ever be made merely for the purpose of 
strengthening the party which happens to be in power. <A dead- 
lock between the two Houses is provided against by the universal 
feeling that the Assembly represents the will of the people, and 
in such case the Council would certainly have to give way to the 
deliberate will of the people’s representatives. The Council is 
intended as a check to hasty legislation ; and it doubtless acts as 


a useful ‘ brake” to violent party feeling. 


THE LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 


As before stated, the members of the Upper House are nomi- 
nated by the Governor, the minimum number composing the 
House being fixed at twenty-one. No limit as to numbers is fixed 
by the Constitution Act, but in accordance with the arrangement 
already described the number is practically kept down by the 
exclusion of all purely political appointments. As the number of 
members of the Assembly has been greatly increased in pursuance 
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of the “expansion” clauses of the Act, the present number of 
members composing the Council (seventy) will not be considered 
an unfair proportion, as the increase is in about the same ratio as 
that of the Assembly. The members must be of full age, and 
either natural-born or duly naturalized subjects of the empire. 
Four-fifths of the members must be persons not holding any paid 
office under the Crown, but this is not held to include officers ‘in 
Her Majesty’s sea and land forces on full or half pay, or retired 
officers on pensions.” ‘Though the appointment is for life, a member 
may resign his seat, and he’ also forfeits it by absence from two 
consecutive sessions without leave, by becoming naturalized in 
a foreign State, by becoming bankrupt, by becoming a public 
contractor, or defaulter, by being attainted of treason, or being 
convicted of felony, or any infamous crime. The Governor appoints 
and removes, if considered necessary, the President, who may 
speak in debate, but can only give a casting vote. An attendance 
of one-third of the members on the roll is necessary to constitute 
a quorum, but a bill has lately been introduced to reduce the pro- 
portion to one-fourth. The Council must hold a sitting at least 
once in every year, and no greater interval than twelve months 
must elapse between session and session. The proceedings are 
regulated by standing orders, which are, in the main, similar to 
those of the Assembly, the latter being framed on the model 
of the rules obtaining in the House of Commons. No member 
may sit or vote till he has taken the oath of allegiance, or the 


affirmation pi escribed in lieu of that oath. 


THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

The Lower House of Parliament is elected by manhood suffrage, 
the number of electorates being at present seventy-four, returning 
137 members. The qualification of electors is derived either from 
actual residence in an electorate or ownership of a freehold or lease- 
hold therein. The following are the rules applying to each of the 
two cases :— 


1. Any person claiming a right to have his name on the electoral 


roll in respect of residence must prove that at the time of the 
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collection of the roll he resided in the electorate in question, and 


had done so for six months previously. 


2, Any person who claims in respect of property must show 
that at the time the electoral list was made up, and during the 
preceding six months :— 

(a. ) Heisand has been holder of a freehold or leasehold estate 
of the clear value of £100, or 

(6.) He is and has been in the receipt of rents and profits of 
the annual value of £10, arising from freehold or lease- 
hold property, or 

(c.) Oceupies and has occupied a house, warehouse, office, 
shop, room, or building, either with or without land 
attached, of the annual value of £10, or 

(d.) Holds and has held a Crown lease or license for pastoral 
purposes within the electoral district. 

The six months occupation is not required to be of the same 
premises, provided he has occupied continuously several sets of 


premises of the required value he is entitled to vote. 


A man must be possessed of one or other of the above qualifi- 
cations to entitle him to vote in any electorate ; but he can only 
have one vote in each electorate, no matter how many qualifications 
he has in that electorate. If he is qualified in several electorates 


he is entitled to have his name on the electoral roll in each. 


A. person is disabled from voting by reason of the existence of 
any of the following disqualifications at the time of making oat 
the electoral roll :— 


1. Being of unsound mind. 

2. Being in receipt of eleemosynary aid. 

3. Having been convicted of treason, felony, or other infamous 
crime, unless he has either received a free or conditional 
pardon, or has served his sentence. 


4. Being in the military or naval service on full pay. Mem- 


bership in a volunteer or militia corps does not disqualify. 
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5. Being a police magistrate or member of the folice force 


(including the Inspector-General). 


RP {en . yee, as . rida ‘* Expansion 
The “‘ expansion clauses” of the Act, as they are called, provide |) “Xpansie 


that when an electorate which has previously returned only one Pectoral Act 


member has 3,000 names on its electoral roll, or when one which 
returns two members is possessed of 5,000 voters, or one which 
returns three has reached 8,000, such electorate, in each case, is 
entitled to return an additional member ; but the Governor must 


first notify the fact by proclamation in the Gazette. 


Any natural born or duly naturalized subject of Her Majesty 
is capable of being elected a member of the Assembly, subject 
to the same disqualifications as for voters, with the following 


additional ones :— 


1. He must not be a member of the Legislative Council. 

2. He must not hold any office of profit under the Crown, 
either for a term of years or during pleasure. 

3. He must not be in any way interested in any contract for 
the public service. 


By the ‘Constitution Act Amendment Act of 1884” the pia of 
disqualification of persons holding office of profit was declared 
not to apply to the Colonial Secretary or other member of the 
Ministry. The third disqualification also does not apply to any 
contract made by a company consisting of more than twenty 
persons. If any disqualified person should be elected the election 
is voided by the House, and should such person presume to sit or 


vote he is hable to a fine of £500. 


By an Act, assented to on the 21st September, 1889, members Payment of 
NLembers. 
of the Assembly are allowed the sum of £300 per annum to 


reimburse them for expenses incurred in the discharge of their 
Parliamentary duties. 
Before taking his seat each member must take the oath of Members must 


take oath of 
allegiance in the prescribed form, or make an affirmation in lieu of allegiance. 


it. A member may resign his seat at any time, and he is held to 
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have vacated it under any of the following conditions :—Absence 
during a whole session without leave, naturalization in a foreign 
country, bankruptcy, being a defaulter, or convicted of treason, 
felony, or any cther infamous crime. 
Parliament The Act 37 Vic., No. 7, provides that no Assembly can prolong 
iene its existence beyond the term of three years. One session, at 
least, must be held every year, and twelve months must not 
elapse between any two sessions. On first meeting after a general 
election, the first business is to elect a Speaker, who has only a 
casting vote. ‘Twenty of the members (exclusive of the Speaker) 


constitute a quorum. 


Writs. Writs for general elections must be made returnable not later 
than thirty-five clear days after the date of the proclamation 
dissolving the former Parliament. Writs for general elections, 
and also for vacancies occurring between a general election and 
the meeting of Parliament for the despatch of business, are issued 
by the Governor. For all other elections the writs are issued by 
the Speaker, unless absent from the Colony, or unless no Speaker 
has yet been elected, when the Governor signs these writs in like 
manner to the others. 


Election is by Election is by ballot, the names of those entitled to vote being 


ballot. : ’ : ; 
compiled once a year and published for general information. 


The first Parliament elected under the Constitution Act met on 


the 22nd May, 1856, just six months after the proclamation of 


Meeting of first 
Parliament. 


the Constitution. Its duration, unless Parliament should be 
previously prorogued, was originally fixed at five years, but in 
1874 an Act was passed establishing triennial Parliaments, which 
has ever since remained law. Since the inauguration of Respon- 
sible Government there have been fourteen appeals to the people, 
so that it will be seen the duration of each Assembly has not 
averaged even the shorter period of life to which its existence is 
now limited. The subjoined table gives the duration of each 


Parliament. elected under Constitutional Government. 
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Duration of Parliaments since the Establishment of 
Responsible Government. 









































Parliament. Opened. | Dissolved. Duration, | NOt 
Yr. mth. dy. 
First ........ 22 May, 1856..., 19 Dec., 1857...) 1 6 27 2 
Second ...... 23 March, 1858 ...| 11 April, 1859...; 1 0 19 2 
fT as Wagar 30 Aug., 1859 ..| 10 Nov., 1860...| 1 2 ek 2 
Fourth ....... 10 Jan., 1861 ...; 10 Nov., 1864.... 3 10 0 5 
Path: jee; 26 Jan., 1865.. | 15 Nov., 1869...; 4 9 22 6 
SIX scerceee. OF Janel SLO cio ECD sero) cis ba O mena) 3 
Seventh...... 30 April, 1872 .:.| 28 Nov., 1874.... 2 6 29 4 
Kighth ...... 2] Jans.) 1870 |) be Oct, 187...) uno LO 3 
Ninth #e.a0. 27 Nov., 1877...| 9Nov., 1880...| 2 11 13 3 
Tenth ........ 15 Dec., 1880 ..;| 23 Nov., 1882...; 1 11 8 3 
Eleventh .. 3Jan., 1883...) 7 Oct., 1685 ++] 2 9 4 6 
Twelfth ..... 17 Nov., 1885...) 26Jan:, 1887../ 1 2 9 | 2 
Thirteenth..| 8 March, 1887 .... 19 Jan., 1889...) 1 10 Il 3 
Fourteenth. 22) Neb uSo0 =.) ireeeccetes cael an ecseaancsies 
MT OLR LOM conc sca vetecaaannseecaeee 2 2 4 3 to 4 
The amount of interest displayed by the electors in the exercise played in a 
elections. 


of their franchise is very considerable, though the proportion of 


votes recorded may not appear to sustain this view. 


At the 


general election of 1889 the total number of votes on the electoral 


rolls was 280,106, or 10 voters to every 39 persons in the com- 


munity. 


thirteen members, there were no contests. 


electorates, returning 120 members, comprised 25 


and of these only 154,924, or 60°11 per cent., recorded their votes. 


by by 


In ten electorates, with 22,397 electors, returning 
The remaining 64 


1,709 electors, 





Large area of 
electorates. 


Proportion of 
population 
eligible to vote. 


PERCENTAGE OF VOTERS. 





Owing to the vast extent of some of the electoral districts many 
electors can only record their votes at considerable inconvenience 
to themselves, and to this cause, combined with the fact that the 
number of non-resident voters isvery considerable, must be assigned 
the apparently low percentage of votes recorded. The number of 
persons voting as compared with the number of electors on the 
rolls of these electorates in which there were contests has been 
since 1875 as follows :— 








Percentage of 


Rete an senna *No. of Electors +No. of Persons : 
date of G al Election: Crs ; 
Date of General Elections. enrolls: wHawatadi V oters to total 

No. on Rolls. 

UST Die eee rear ence 104,575 57,651 55°13 

K: Vay eee eset ene 120,698 62,172 | 51°51 

| 

ISSO nee ere | 140,848 | 90,657 64°36 

io ts Yen ee er ras 166,260 96,842 58 ‘26 

LSS5 eee ur ceca eee 203,669 124,378 | 61°07 

VSS 7 necro 226,228 131,062 57°93 

SSO eee eee secs cece eee 257, 1763 154,924 60°10 





| 


* Does not include the number on the rolls in uncontested electorates. 
+ Includes informal votes, 


The number of males of full age, compared with the total popu- 
lation, is very large, the proportion at the last census being 28°18 
per cent. The number of persons entitled to vote under the system 
of universal suffrage which prevails amounts to an average of 27°87 
per cent. of the total population, there having been 290,314 
person on the electoral roll for 1889-90. The average number of 


electors per member at the time of the last general election was 


2,044, and the estimated population to each member was 7,925. 





PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS. 








The subjoined table gives the result of all the general elections 
A oS oD 


which have taken place under Representative Government. 


Parliamentary Elections. 


| 


| | 























™m 
| = Sod 
e ' de | nm mn . a . 5 ae =e 
3 i > =e 3 | 3 S's g | os 
=o | 8 Of ES x, o> oOo | 00 
; }8O/| Fe 8 | oN S , ' 
Date of the issue No. of | Voters | 3 5 nD | aS oa | g 8 g on a7 
of Writs. Parliament. on Roll. =3/98/69.4 2, Pa ae cI as 
| SB ial neKes)| 2 Se |e | Sé 
isR2is |8528 2 eS; 6 | Ss 
FEO Sg RO ea RS acl 32iak 
a rea | - > belie icone pe 
| | | = | 
22 May, 1856 ...... srivetesee 44,526| 54 | 4 =o eae * | » | # 
23 March, 1858 ... : Second....| 72,177 | 72 14 54,896 | 27,894 | 50°81 | | 
30 August, 1859... | Third ....| 88,346] 72] 19 | 63,022 | 27,490 | 43°62| 22 ‘08 
| | 
10 January, 1861 . 7 Fourth ....| 106,189} 72) 19 75,676 | 28,340) 87°45; 29] °10 
24 ze 1865 .| Fifth ....) 119,872; 72] 15 90,736 | 44,311 | 48°84 31| ‘07 
| | | aa | 
27 . 1870 ..) Sixth .| 128,784] 72] 11 | 108,080 | 56,331 | 52°12; 102) °18 
80 April, 1872...... | Seventh ..| 151,798 72 8 | 125,488 | 60,004 | 47°82 80 138 
27 January, 1875 ..| Eighth ..../ 160,843; 72] 10 | 104,575 , 57,651 | 55°13) 334 58 
| | | 
27 November, 1877..| Ninth ..../160,045| 73 | 16 | 120,698 | 62,172|51°51| * 
18 December, 1880..| Tenth ....| 188,500 108 14 | 140,848 | 90,657 | 64°36 | 1,785 | 1°97 
3 January, 1883 ..| Eleventh ..| 196,289 | 113 | 17 | 166,260 | 96,842 | 58°26 | 2,002 | 2°07 
| 
17 November, 1885..| Twelfth ..} 282,190 | 122 8 | 208,669 124,378 | 61°07 | 2,564 | 2°06 
27 January, 1887 ..| Thirteenth.| 256,406 | 124 | 17 | 226,228 181,062 | 57°93 | 2,275 | 1°73 
| 
19 January, 1889 .. Mourteen aes 137 13 | 257,763 | 154,924 60°10 , 2,641 | 1°70 














* Unrecorded. 


At the present crisis of affairs a notice of the constitution and 
tovernment of the Colony would be incomplete without some 
reference to the question of Australian Federation, which is now 
more prominently before the public than it has been at any 
previous stage of Colonial history. It has already been shown, 
in the initial chapter of this work, that the question was not 
overlooked by the framers of the first free Australian Constitution, 
who proposed the establishment of a General Assembly “to make 
laws in relation to those intercolonial questions that have arisen, 
or may hereafter arise,” and who, in fact, sketched out a tolerably 


comprehensive federation scheme. Unfortunately, however, that 


G2 


The Federation 
Question, 
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proposition was included with another for the creation of heredi- 
tary nobility, and in the storm of opposition and ridicule with 
which the latter idea was greeted, the former sank out of sight. 
From time to time since Responsible Government came into being 
the evil of want of union among the Australian Colonies has 
been forcibly apparent, and the idea of federation has gradually 
become more and more popular among the people. Some years 
ago the movement took such shape that, as the result of an inter- 
colonial conference, the matter came before the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, and a measure was passed, permitting the formation of a 
Federal Council, to which any colony that felt inclined to join 
could send delegates. The first meeting of that Federal Council 
was held at Hobart, in January, 1886. The Colonies represented 
were Victoria, Queensland, Tasmania, Western Australia, and 
Fiji. New South Wales, South Australia, and New Zealand 
declined to join, but South Australia sent representatives to a 
subsequent meeting. The Council has held three meetings, at 
which several matters of intercolonial interest were discussed ; 
but, as from its very inherent constitution, it was only a delibera- 
tive body, having no executive functions whatever, it possessed 
no control of funds or other means to put its legislation into force. 
The advocates of Federation were therefore dissatisfied with the 
position the question was in, and agitation was instituted with a 


view of bringing about a more satisfactory state of things. 


An important step towards the federation of the Australasian 
Colonies was taken in February, 1890, when a Conference, con- 
sisting of representatives of each of the seven Colonies of Austra- 
lasia, was held in the Parliament House, Melbourne. The Con- 
ference met on February 6, and there were thirteen members 
present, being two representatives from each of the Colonies, 
except Western Australia which sent only one, Sir Henry 
Parkes, Premier and Colonial Secretary, and Mr. W. McMillan, 


Colonial Treasurer, representing New South Wales. Mr. Duncan 


Gillies, Premier of Victoria, was elected President of the Con 
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ference. The members held seven meetings, and discussed the aaqaress to the 


question before them at considerable length. At the last meeting 
the Conference adopted an address to the Queen, expressing their 
loyalty and attachment, and enclosing the following resolutions 


as the result of the Conference :— 


1. That, in the opinion of this Conference, the best interests 
and the present and future prosperity of the Australian 
Colonies will be promoted by an early union under the 
Crown ; and while fully recognising the valuable services 
of the members of the Convention of 1883 in founding 
the Federal Council, it declares its opinion that the 
seven years which have since elapsed have developed 
the national life of Australia in population, in wealth, 
in the discovery of resources, and in self-governing 
capacity to an extent which justifies the higher act, at 
all times contemplated, of the union of these Colonies, 
under one legislative and executive Government, on 


principles just to the several Colonies. 


2. That, to the union of the Australian Colonies contemplated 
by the foregoing resolution, the remoter Australasian 
Colonies shall be entitled to admission at such times and 


on such conditions as may be hereafter agreed upon. 


3. That the Members of the Conference should take such 
steps as may be necessary to induce the Legislatures of 
their respective Colonies to appoint, during the present 
year, Delegates to a National Australasian Convention, 
empowered to consider and report upon an adequate 


scheme for a Federal Constitution. 


4, That the Convention should consist of not more than 
seven Members from each of the self-governing Colo- 
nies, and not more than four Members from each of the 


Crown Colonies. 


Queen. 


Revenue 
for 1825. 
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Finance and Public Wealth. 


HE Public Revenue of New South Wales largely exceeds 


that of any other Australian Colony. 
raised by each colony during 1889, as well as the revenue per 


inhabitant, was as follows :— 


Colony. 


ING Wa DOUth Vales etter connate al | 
WICLOTIO corer eee eas ) 
Queensland fon cceee sooner ce eae fearens | 


SOUULMGAUISULA LAT eee cee ee eee 


DASIMANIB carrer ee eee eee | 





New. Zealand .cccecccccascoccvceon ee 


Revenue of Australasian Colonies.. 








Total Revenue, 


£ 
9,063,397 
8,642,744 
3,440, 249 
2,270,433 


442,725 


3,991,919 


28,530,376 








The total amount 


Revenue per head of 


population. 


Les, 
8 4 2 
7216226 


813 3 


ff lis: 
10 6 4 
411 3 
610 0 
7 12 10 


Saconaent ————— 


Reliable information respecting the revenue and expenditure of 
New South Wales is not obtainable earlier than 1825, in which 
year the public receipts amounted to £71,682, and the expendi- 
ture to £93,020. Sixty-four years afterwards, at the close of 1889, 


the revenue had increased more than one hundred and twenty fold, 


though the population had, during the same interval, increased only 
about thirty-three fold. From 1825 to 1840, a date memorable in 


the annals of the Colony as that in which transportation ceased, the 


REVENUE OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 


advance in the revenue was very rapid. In that year the public 
receipts amounted to £683,112, asum not again reached until 1853 
two years after the discovery of gold. From 1853 to 1859 the 
revenue made great strides, and amounted to £1,522,668 for the 
year last mentioned. On the Ist December, 1859, the separation 
of Queensland took place, and there was consequently a falling off 
in the revenue of this Colony in the following year, the amount 
collected being £1,308,925. Since 1860 the income of the Colony 
has increased in a fairly regular manner, as may be seen from the 
following statement :— 


Revenue of New South Wales. 














Year. ; Amount. Year. Amount. 
£ £ 

1861 1,421,831 1876 5,037,661 
1862 1,557,639 1877 5,751,878 
1363 | 1,584,187 1878 4,991,919 
1864 | 1,661,805 1879 4,481,665 
1865 | 1,899,468 1880 4,911,990 
1866 =| 2,012,079 1881 6,714,327 
1867 2,012,042 1882 7,418,536 
1868 | = 2,107,157 1883 6,470,341 
1869 2,202,970 1884 7,117,592 
1870 2,102,697 1885 7,587,368 
1871 2,238,900 1886 7,594,300 
1872 2,812,011 1887 8,582,811 
1873 | ——-3, 330,913 1888 8, $86,360 
1874 3,514,314 1889 9,063,397 
1875 4,126,303 








The revenue is usually classified under four heads, Taxation, 


Land Revenue, Services (including revenue from railways, tram- 
2T 





Steady increase 
in revenue. 


Classification 
of revenue. 
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ways, posts, telegraphs, and fees of various kinds), and Mis- 


cellaneous. 


The total receipts under each class since 1871 were 


as follows :— 


Classification of Revenue. 

















Year. | Taxation. Land Revenue. Services. | Miscellaneous. 
| £ £ £ £ 
1871 | 1,063,204 497,978 561,679 116,039 
1872 | 1,200,203 840,453 659,770 111,585 
1873 1,364,806 1,137,914 728,875 99,318 
1874 1,200,489 1,426, 166 770,895 116,764 
1875 1,122,002 2,020,629 858,497 125,175 
1876 1,161,406 2,7'73,003 965,327 137,925 
1877 1,233,132 3,236,277 1,119,532 162,937 
1878 1,309,718 2,325,704 1,183,582 172,915 
1879 1,272,721 1,632,024 1,328, 302 248,618 
1880 1,417,294 1,646,436 1,594,082 254,178 
1881 1,770,849 2,820,988 1,945,076 177,414 
1882 1,903,412 2,914,394 2,363,085 237,645 
1883 1,891,708 1,656,069 2,666,731 255,833 
1884 2,152, 854 1,753, 344 2,942,643 268,751 
1885 2,252,651 1,876,452 3,168,463 289, 802 
1886 2,611,835 1,643,954 3,089, 235 249,276 
1887 2,664,548 2,378,995 3,245,907 293,361 
1888 2,681,883 2,268, 253 3,664, 100 272,124 
1889 2,677,169 2,137,563 3,924,955 323,710 








The amounts given above, as well as in the other tables 
referring to revenue and expenditure, represent the gross amounts. 
In every year there are considerable refunds made, so that the 
figures are somewhat too high. The amount of the refunds is now 
much less than formerly. 
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Though a revenue of £9,063,397 is derived from a population gy 
of little more than 1,120,000 the people of New South Wales ~ 
are very lightly taxed, the amount falling upon each person in the 
community for the last eighteen years averaging only £2 5s. 9d., 
of which amount the bulk is obtained indirectly through the 


Customs House :— 


Taxation per Head. 





Amount of taxation Amount of taxation 








Year. per head. yon, per head. 
Sore. | £ s. d. 
1872 25 7 1§82 2711 
1873 210 2 1883 25 4 
1874 22 6 1884 2 8 10 
1875 118 5 1885 28 4 
1876 118 & 1886 213 4 
1877 119 3 1887 212 2 
1878 1 19 10 1888 210 5 
1879 1 16 10 1889 2 8 6 
1880 19°71 — 
Average for 18 
1881 ZOO ie] VOAarsy cc. ee: £2 5 9 


The increase per head during the years immediately follow- ee 
ing 1880 is due chiefly to the income derived from stamps. The head. 
year 1886 showed an increase of 5s. per head over 1885, which 
was due to the imposition of additional customs duties during that 
year. There was a slight decrease during 1887, arising from the 
repeal of the tariff of the previous year, which took effect on the 
Ist October, 1887, and a still further decline in 1888 and 1889, 


due to the same cause. 
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Reverue/fram It has been estimated that the total annual income of the 
ae inhabitants of the Colony is approximately £62,950,000. The 
revenue derived from taxation was, as shown below, £2,677,169 ; 
equivalent, therefore, to a tax of 4:25 per cent. on the income of 
each person in the community. Dividing the revenue derived from 
taxation into the four main divisions of Customs, Excise, Stamps, 
and Licenses, the amount received under each head during the 


year 1889 was :— 


Revenue from Taxation, 1889. 





CUSTOMS :— £ £ 

SPITIGS se cce seer ect cece ceeccteneewiee cai cnessseesencsesesces 800,711 

WANG rserccccceenceee ern resent nea el erasesceee dite naaeaa eres’ 47,942 

ALO AN de DEO re ere hacen eet onerie heneuinea eee eae tees 79,935 

TPODSCCO ANG C1IGATS oii. c- cree sesece sects -teeanere screenees 230,840 

TR eee ee eae ae eee eee teneaes 108,926 

DOMES ANG CHICOLY wiceo cee ence ea sete aso neereta 11,238 

Sugar and molasses ............cs0.ccsserseesseeecscncses 166,081 

O pide reser eee tee tenacene foes esttenciecetieics 24,284 

TRICO Rees eee cs Lede eer seeds eeee omnes 17,448 

Dried Gira itser eee ee oan doen eeniancicsnees 55,364 

Other specific duties .............0..sescecssesecseeseceere 354,314 

Bonded warehouse, 20 Vic., No. 21 ............eeeee. 8,752 

Rent of goods in Queen’s warehouses, &c. ......... 48 

Motal= Customs wer cane ose sesinnce eas ete mecmananes 1,905,883 

EXCISE :— 

Ae: DeCEIANGDOLve co. crse cs areacee te owercmeciesees: 118,939 

Duty on spirits distilled in the Colony .... .......... 16,494 

Duty on tobacco, cigars, and cigarettes............... 124,560 

Tobacco factory license fees..............secccsscseeseees 1,378 

TE OUAls LUXCIBO versa veccimas ceed secseceonee vem mrveaecures O61) 371 

STAMPS casos. oscar ness ee ae RE ree eae Pee 379,519 


LICENSES :— 


Wholesale spirit dealers .............ccesessssesesceeses 8,460 
TATTCEIONCOLS ee eee ocean betes tesiceas reser 4,633 
Retail and fermented spirituous liquors..............- 100,148 
Billiard and bagatelle licenses................-+seseeeeee 9,010 
Distillers and Pecvitlers ...ecss esses en cree seees conde sores 95 
Hawkers and pedlers .............cccc.secssncssssecesees 2,534 
Pa wWUDTOKEUS eos eorcere. ee son enececerese seve tees anya 67 

Ceionial wine, cider, and perry licenses ...... ..... 1,418 
Licenses under the Gunpowder Act of 1876... ..... 770 
Licenses to sell tobacco, cigars, and cigarettes...... 2116 
Allcother licenses ce .cecte. ses orecreep tester asus: 542 


Total Licenses cscs soseh ees SHEERS suipewenore ene weeee 130,396 
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SUMMARY :— 
GUBUOTIS ean nese eree ae ese re erate oneecee ner etn 1,905,883 
FUX CIBC AY oes Aeeeecre vector aic eR CCEA E CeCe eT Cone ei eres 261,371 
BUAM PSs ener ers ccauee cee wecet esas Rees sscecnectess 379,519 
EI@ONSES secretaries coasiortee siete naar e ee ener eioes 130,396 


otal Pela XAUION me secre cases ceo ene ees eee eenee toes £2,677,169 


Under the heads of Trade and Commerce will be found some Revenue tore 
particulars of the revenue from Customs as well as that obtained Exctse. 
from Excise. The cost of collecting revenue by the Customs 
Department averages about three per cent., a very moderate sum, 
when the large area of the Colony and the length of its frontiers 


are considered. 


Stamp Duties were abolished in 1873, but reimposed in 1880, Stamp Duties 
During 1889 they yielded a revenue of £379,519, or about 6s. 10d 
per head, while the cost of collection was very trifling, amounting 


to £4,529, or a little over one per cent. of the amount received. 


In addition to the above, a duty is levied on the value of estates Probate Duty, 
of deceased persons, and on settlements of property taking effect 
after the death of the testator. 


The sale of fermented and spirituous liquors is regulated by Sale of liquors. 
Acts 45 Victoria No. 14, and 46 Victoria No. 24. Under 
the provisions of these Acts five descriptions of licenses are Licenses. 


authorized :— 


(a) Publicans’ licenses, for which an annual fee of £30 is 


payable. 





(6) Packet licenses—lIst class, for vessels over 1,000 tons, 
£15; 2nd class, from 250 to 1,000 tons, £10; and 3rd 
class, for vessels of under 250 tons, with a license fee 
of £3. 

(c) Colonial wine licenses, annual fee, £3. 

(d) Booth or stand licenses, fee £2; and 

(ec) Brewers’ or spirit merchants’ licenses, fee £30 if within, 


and £20 if outside, the boundaries of the city of Sydney. 
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The revenue received during 1889 from these various licenses 
amounted to £130,396, of which £100,148 was from publicans 
and similar retailers, £1,418, from colonial wine sellers, and 
£8,460 from brewers and spirit merchants. The following was 


the number of licenses issued during 1889 :— 


IPuUblcanser. car aecs eneaceeeaies 3,405 
Colonialwiney anche sees 472 
IDistillersieceenee eee eee eee i 
SLO W.CrS esc heeee ne eatin hernia 81 
Spirioimerchantsasc-eess eee cases 285 

Ota erases eeu 4.944 


Besides the above, there were 53 licenses for the distillation 
of brandy, 8 for scientific distillation, and 6 apothecaries’ dis- 
tilling licenses. There were 856 holders of publicans’ licenses in 
the ‘metropolitan district, and 2,549 in the remainder of the 
Colony ; in the former case representing 1 licensed house to every 
446 residents, while in the latter the proportion is | to every 
290 residents. During the past twelve years the number of 
licensed houses has increased from 3,312 to 3,405, although, 
as will be seen from the subsequent table, in proportion to popu- 
lation there has been a large decrease. There has been an 
absolute decrease in the number of houses since 1881, attribu- 
table to the operations of the Licensing Act, which came into 
force in that year. By this Act the granting of licenses was 
taken out of the hands of the ordinary Bench of Magistrates and 
entrusted to a Licensing Court, comprising magistrates specially 
appointed. The alteration in the composition of the Licensing 
Court led to a stricter scrutiny of applicants, and a consequent 
decrease in the number of licenses granted. The Act has also 
operated to decrease the number of hotels, by requiring a specified 
number of rooms for the accommodation of travellers, which 
was greater than was possessed by many of the houses that were 


licensed under the former Act. 
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Licensed Public-houses. 








Number of Residents in District to 


Number of Licensed Houses. each House. 





























Year. 

Metropolitan. Metropolit a Total. Metropolitan. |y, paceniens Total. 
1878 ...! 871 2,441 3,012 | PAA 196 203 
1879 ...| 879 2,409 3,288 | 237 208 216 
1880 ... 883 2,464 3,347 | 249 212 222 
1881 ... 852 2,584 3,436 | 276 210 227 
1882 ... 940 2,128 | 3,063 | 264 265 265 
1883 ...| 923 2,151 3,074 291 274 279 
1884 .../ $24 2,320 3,144 | ool 265 287 
1885 ... 823 2,396 3,179 | 382 273 301 
1886 ... 840 2,391 3,201 | 398 279 310 
SS] oe. 846 2,424 3,270 415 285 316 
1888 ... 858 2,510 3,368 427 286 322 
1889 ... 856 2,549 3,405 446 290 329 








REVENUE FROM CROWN LANDS. 

The income derived from the Crown lands of the Colony has Revenue from 
varied very considerably during the past twenty years, the lowest aces 
amount received being in 1871, when the revenue was only 
£497,978, or, at the rate of 19s. 7d. per head, while the greatest 
sum was obtained in 1877, when the receipts amounted to 
£3,236,277, or at the rate of £5 2s. 1ld. per head of the popula- 
tion. The revenue for 1889 amounted to £2,137,563 grouped 
under the following heads :— 





SALES :— £ 
SAUCULOD BALOR scescee carte atericce duct Onee cis Sion en meson ema eneites 160,695 
Improved purchases, Wc..................000. SOC SON OO SOOO OLE 43,202 
Deposits on conditional purchases ..............-s0.scesseserses 111,134 
Instalments on conditional purchases (inclusive of interest) 607,205 
Balances on conditional purchases...............-..sssessereseee 105,761 
Miscellancousspurchasesivesjcncceces creme nett e ees 10,794 

Motal sand sales. .caeecc coseeur nese £1,038,791 
Interest on land conditionally purchased ................ceseseeeeees £110,380 
PASTORAL OCCUPATION :— 
Pastoral leases (runs): DS yearsie ccc cece reac: 512,481 
Conditional leasesiscn cana csnetic ieee ices eareetee ees 101,416 
ANNUSL GASES eee saris ties neveince ener oe ee oes edocs ici 26,473 
Occupation licenses cry ees seo een ces dueneeecse nent 214, 166 
Homestead leases: 5 years aicaccecs se oncere an ecicons ar oneen se 35,888 
Quitrente ice etree riences ere noe eee sees Beaeace sac teder es 566 
SOFUDMOARO crimes caer tec naatcens Hemuseceneeceanes 1 


—— 


Uotalyshastonal OCCUPA ION. acc. <orec cose acnese es £890,991 
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MINING OCCUPATION :— £ 
Mineral leases ............ Fue ease ee etinie Ce TORO R ET ea Roioawuees Pas a 4) 
EVEN Oral LICONROR rae aca ee Pee ee ee ce 1,973 
NGCRSCSTOLZAUMITOLOUS LAN GSteece ocosie cence ore ates cena 14,075 
Min erscrignts:ccmucs sense seus eee COO OH OCe 6,965 
IBUSINERS ICONSOS cineca eee ea ee FINE 

Total; Mining occupation. «2... c.s0.esessetece es £53, 384 
MISCELLANEOUS LAND RECEIPTS :— 
ICENSER:LO CUG LIM DOL. (@Com iano re oncecnene terse tenses eaten: 16,794. 
Hees‘on:transler Of vung 225.0 se ioacecaccaeree ae ree 602. 
Fees on preparation and enrolment of title-deeds............ 3,858 
ALI ObR er TECCLDUS scsese c= eine soe ce oete ecto eresae oer Nena eres 22,763 
Total, Miscellaneous Land receipts ........... £44,017 
Totalieand:revenuewn-.-.5cec eons are: £2,137,563 


A very great falling off in the land revenue will be observed 
from 1883 to 1886. This was due in the first instance to the 
stoppage of auction sales in 1883, and ‘secondly, to the difficulties 
encountered in bringing the Crown Lands Act of 1884 into 
operation. These difficulties have now been overcome, with the 
result that a considerable increase in revenue was obtained in 
1887 and 1888, with a slight decline in 1889 from the previous 


year’s receipts. 
The total income derived from land since 1872 is given below, 
while the amount per head of population will be found on 


page 677 :— 








Year. Land Revenue. Year. Land Revenue. 
: : : : Seana 
1872 $40,453 1881 2,820,988 
1873 ,137,914 1882 | 2,914,394 
1874 | pe 166 1883 | 1,656,069 
1875 2,020,629 1884 1,753,344. 
1876 2,773,003 1885 | 1,876,452 
1877 3,236,277 1886 | 1,643,954 
1878 | —-2,325,704 1887 | ~—-2,378,995 
1879 | 1,632,024 1888 2,268,253 


1880 1,646,436 1889 2,137,563 
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The revenue derived from the Crown lands may be divided into Revenue derived 

° : eae from sales and 

two main classes—receipts from sales, and from pastoral, mining, occupation of 
Crown lands. 


or other occupation. The amounts received under each head were 


as follows :— 











Year. Sales. Occupation. Year. | Sales | Occupation. 
£ £ £ £ 
1872 436,483 | 403,970 1881 2,483,338 337, 650 
1873 845,410 | 292, 504 1882 2,455,041 459,353 
1874 | 1,163,572 262,594 188: 1,269,469 386, 600 
1875 | 1,760,570 260,059 1884 1,363,483 339,861 
1876 | 2,513,404 259,599 1885 1,314,357 562,095 
1877 | 2,967,857 268,420 1886 1,206,438 437,516 
1878 | 2,076,004 249,700 1887 1,221,776 | 1,157,219 
1879 | 1,386,637 245,337 1888 1,212,283 | 1,055,970 
1880 | 1,382,026 264,410 1889 1,149,171 988,392 








Practice of treat- 
ing proceeds of 
sales as revenue. 


The practice of treating money derived from the sale of Crown 
S y 


lands as revenue obtains in all the Australian Colonies, and the 

money so raised forms one of the largest items of their annual 

income. In New South Wales the sums realized from this source 

have been in certain years so considerable as to leave a large 

surplus when all charges upon the public revenue were defrayed. 

The revenue derived from the sale of Crown lands may be sub” Revenue from 
Crown lands 


divided into receipts from (a) Auction sales and selections after sold at auction. 


auction ; (6) Improvements and other purchases; and (c) Con- 
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ditional sales. 








— 





Auction sales were to a large extent suspended 


in 1883, but previously to that year the income derived from 


this source was very large, as the following figures show :— 


Year. 


1871 
1872 
1873 


1874 





1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 


881 


1886 
1887 
1888 


S89 





Auction sales, 


Selections 
after auction. 





£ 

92,994 
89,129 
300,229 
553,973 
1,019,053 
1,561,243 
1,967,057 
1,061,670 
698,981 
437,964 
566,404 
707,594 
179,403 
95,772 
116,014 
111,083 
172,553 
207,052 


160,695 








£ 
24,530 
89,588 
104,496 
106,042 
102,440 
98,280 
166,730 
124,197 
66 
42,495 


351,885 


eeeeeeeee 

Se 
eee eeeeee 
eee eeees 


eee eeeres 





Total. 


660,015 
1,121,493 
1,659,523 
2,133,787 
1,185,867 

699,047 

480,459 

918,289 
1,125,309 

216,883 

96,539 

116,014 


111,083 


160,695 














LAND SALES. 





It will be observed that the alienation of the public estate by 
means of auction sales and unconditional selections after auction 
attained its highest point during the years 1875 to 1878. A tempo- 
rary lull took place in the two following years, but in1881 and 1882 
the auction sales of Crown lands reached nearly the same pro 
portions as before. It was not until it had become evident that 
this indiscriminate sale of the public estate was threatening to 
endanger the true interests of the country that this form of 
alienation was stopped. In 1883, auction sales were almost com 
pletely suspended, the receipts from this source immediately falling 
from £1,125,309 in 1882 to £96,539 in 1884, £207,052 in 1888, 
and £160,695 in 1889. 


The fact had forced itself upon the attention of the authorities 
that this wholesale alienation of Crown lands was not due to the 
demand created by the normal] progress of settlement, but was the 
outcome of an unhealthy rivalry between the two principal classes 
of settlers—the pastoral tenants, and the free selectors. Besides 
this, the estate of the country was being parted with without any 
conditions as to improvements or settlement, and as the great 
object of land sales was to promote settlement, it was deemed 
advisable by the Government to temporarily suspend land sales 
by auction, and ultimately it was decided to sell only a limited 


area (200,000 acres) during any one year. 


Another portion of the land revenue is obtained from the sales, 
without competition, to the legal occupiers, of Crown Jands im- 
proved to the value of £1 per acre. To this form of alienation 
may be added purchases of land made by right of pre-emption on 


a fixed proportion of the total area held under lease in certain 


Cases. 
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pre-emptive 
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From these sources (improvement purchases and pre-emptive 


Year ESE ae hk 
£ £ £ 

1877 133,357 77,263 210,620 
1878 239,944 20,046 259,990 
1879 156,471 4,743 161,214 
1880 245,094 5,799 250,893 
1881 494,262 2.908 497,170 
1882 179,949 1,041 180,990 
1883 116,558 1,345 117,903 
1884 305,455 4,450 309,905 
1885 413,935 29 413,964 
1886 260,526 | assesses 260,526 
1887 16651517 es] reser 166,117 
1888 $6191.35) nl None 86,913 
1889 AS OVD an eee 43,202 


ost RN Conditional sales formed the main feature of the Land Act of 


ae 1861. From 1862, when these sales commenced, to 1889, the 
nominal area of land sold conditionally amounted to 27,870,641 
acres, or equal to 14:02 per cent. of the total area of the Colony. 
According to figures furnished by the Lands Department the 


total receipts in respect of such land were : 





Hori GepOsitisn sce oe nercn ee eee eee Saat eee £6,451,631 
Salance and instalments of purchase money... 4,842,050 
1-3 9-5: | Cage aay a er Se Reeve ee a ee 2,952,749 

dl be) 1 GE ee BR en nae £14, 246,430 


Total receipts 
from conditional 


sales. each of the fourteen years ending with 1889, as well as the total 


The following table shows the gross amounts received during 


since this class of sales was first permitted. 











— 





Year. 





1862 to 1875 - 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 


Total 


2,083,414 
| 496,053 
| 424,954 
| 398,729 
232 285 
293,113 
592,966 
621,617 
424,968 
381,550 
121,437 
112,892 

92,203 

92,910 

82,540 





For Deposit. 


£ 


For Balance of Purchase. 








| Balance. 


£ 
301,980 
| 68,834 
| 71,853 
47,060 
37,031 
41,849 
92,009 
109,667 
58,314 
61,466 
68,139 
74,504 





| 96,562 


100,827 





6,451,631 


105,761 


1,335,856 











Note.—This statement was compiled from data furnished by the 


3,506, 194 


Instalments. 


ee eee ee ee te eeesee 
er ee | 


ee) 


113,603 
12'),547 
129,921 
137,277 
183,081 
440,286 
514,162 
562,019 
578, 187 
607,205 








4,842,050 


Revenue from Conditional Sales. 


Total. 


£ 

301,980 

68,834 

71,853 

70,835 
124,162 
155,452 
221,556 
239,588 
195,591 
944,547 
508,425 
588,666 
658,581 
679,014 
712,966 





Lands Department, and differs slightly from the Treasury figures given elsewhere. 
? S . © S 5 


£ 

383,929 
99,329 
126,657 
160,581 
171,148 
204,634 
253,357 
| 287,527 
310,676 
| 326,184 
| 151,658 
| 129,978 
123,091 
113,620 
110,380 





| 


2,952,749 





| 
| 
| 
| 





Gross amount 
realized. 


£ 
2,769,323 


664,216 
623,464 
630,145 
527,595 
653,199 
1,067,879 
1,148,732 
931,235 
952,281 
581,520 
331,538 
873,875 
885,544 
905,886 


14,246,430 
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The figures in the foregoing table represent the gross amounts 
paid, but in the case of the deposits large sums were received which 
were afterwards refunded, as the ground applied for was not open 
to selection. The area set down as sold conditionally is on this 
account also greatly overstated, and, moreover, includes the area 
of selections which became forfeited for non-fulfilment of conditions, 


or on other grounds. ‘The actual area sold conditionally up to the 


close of 1889 was 19,324,775 acres, and the area for which 
title deeds have been issued was 1,750,716, leaving a balance of 
17,574,059 acres on which the conditions remain unfulfilled. 

The refunds of deposits paid on land conditionally selected 


have reached considerable amounts in some years, as will be seen 
from the following statement :— 








Year. Amount of refunds, | Year. Amount of refunds. 
| ¢ | ¢ 
1880 | 28,256 1885 | 85,868 
1881 | 72,475 1886 | 69,024 
1882 | 92,804 1887 41,986 
1883 132,092 1888 35,319 
1884 134,932 1889 30, 602 











Another portion of the annual land revenue of the Colony is 
derived from rents for pastoral occupation, and mineral and othe 
leases. During 1886 the revenue obtained from this source 
amounted to only £374,920, as the rents were collected according 
to the old assessment, but it was estimated that more than 
£500,000 was due at the close of the year for rents accumulating 
during the previous eighteen months. By an Act of the Legisla- 
ture, assented to on the 13th July, 1887, the arrears of rent were 
made payable over a period of two years, with interest at the rate 
of 5 per cent. During 1887 the rents were paid on the basis of 
the new tenure, and a large increase is therefore observable under 
the head of pastoral leases and occupation licenses. The following 


table gives the annual revenue from pastoral occupation for the 
eleven years, 1879-89 :— 











Annual Revenue from Pastoral Occupation. 





Head of Revenue. 1879. 1880. 1881. 1882. 
| ) 
£ | £ £ £ | 
Pastoral leases............ 158,776 | 165,952 | 221,149 | 343,333 | 


Annual and _= special 
leases’ +See eects: 51,650 


55,743 | 63,968| 65,417 | 








Conditional and auction 
| VEST eee oan) |e | eee | Rane eee 


Ocenpationilacensesa.r-) ere sn | aera ll eters enn teres: 
iHomesteadsleaseswiice | zcc.0 | eee ce lin eee conte: 


Quit rents ......... 2.0.00 407 930 886 494 


273,486 | 268,155 














1887. 


£ 
644,279 | 


17,648 
67,974 
329,010 
20, 167 


456 


1,079,534| 917,190} 890,991 





526,447| 512,481 








22,554| 26,474 | 





87,896; 101,416 


252,121| 214,166 





27,266) 35,888 


“NOILVdD000 TVYOLSVd NOW TONWTATY 
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The revenue derived from mining occupation has not been large, 
though somewhat brighter since 1884 than previous to that year, 
a circumstance due chiefly to the increased attention paid to silver- 
mining. The following table gives the revenue under each head 


for the last ten years :— 








Year. Amount. Year. | Amount. 
a a 
£ £ 

1880 | 20,251 1885 31,415 
1881 20,283 1886 31,242 
1882 20,248 1887 43,961 

1883 17,748 1888 95,347 

1884. 28,080 1889 53,384 








REVENUE FROM RAILWAYS AND OTHER SERVICES. 


The revenue derived from services rendered now exceeds that 
from either taxation or Jand,—the respective proportion under 
each head for 1887, ]888, and 1889 being :— 


1887 1888 1889 

per cent. percent. per cent. 
NOrviCes! a... -.rseesun encase asco eeeRs 37°8 41:2 43°3 
Maxation es.cycccetcosceeeen ee ceetene: 31°0 30°2 29°5 
TGAN Mee eee es mae one dee seneaeeseoescn en ek 25 °5 23°6 
Muiscellaneousicndc.c-csccecn emcees 3°5 3°] 3°6 


The Government of New South Wales is the owner of all the 
railways constructed in the Colony, with the exception of the 
line between Moama and Deniliquin, and that from Broken 
Hill to the South Australian border, the former 45 miles long and 
the latter about 36 miles. It owns, also, the entire telegraphic 
and telephonic system of the Colony, as well as the Post Office. 


From these, and some other minor sources, the revenue, classed 


under the head of Services, was obtained. The total amount 
received for Services during the year 1889, under the different 
heads, was :— 





REVENUE FROM SERVICES 


Revenue from Services during 1889. 


Pee eee eee eee terre etree eeees 


Railway and tramway receipts 
Post Office :- 
Postage. Hiaidlolstaalelaroiqumaaeieua cients deliets tan tiean seatonect a secee a 
Ab elegraph receipts 


Ceoeeeeereesereecse® £280. .ce eeeseesesesces| 











£ £ 
oe 2,875,135 


395,501 
186,624 














Commission on money orders ............e.sceeeeeee. 15,863 | 
- | 597,988 
MAINT TECOI DES Hones seers eee ee eel ease | 12,084 
ees for escort and conveyance of gold...............0.. ae oro 528 
Pilotage, harbour and light rates, and TOOK] eteca onic: teens | 67,355 
Registration OLDrandsen aa ener te ee ee eee | 1,391 
Public Schoolileesay cane el cee ee eee 12,020 
Metropolitan Water Rates .............ccceceesececcc sence: | Sivscconsscue eek 70g 
Country Towns Water Rates ............cccccec08 s coece:|  cecececes | 3,188 
Rabbits account assessment...........c.ccccccsccceccese ene [i eoancoreec | 47,518 
| 
Fees of office | 
Certificates of naturalization ..............eccceeeee: 126 | 
Registrar-General ..............cccccssccecccccccesevces 33,955 | 
Prothonoti ury of Supreme Court.................008. 9,482 | 
Master in yio ulty seen cerca eects an eee 2,950 | 
Curator of Intestate Estates  ...............cecceees. 2,244 | 
In Bankruptcy and Insolvency ................0000. | 4,876 | 
Serie ease ce eee ne See ea eee 2,357 | 
Districg Courtsn ew oe | §,688 | 
Courtsiot hetty Sessions yen ee ee ee | 9,686 
SDIPPINe Masters nieas cease eee etna 3,011 
Other lees. meres erie epee at eee cee os Ue 
100,377 
Total receipts from Services ...............csscseceseseces £) 3,924,955 
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The total revenue derived from Services during each year since Total revenue 


1871 will be found in the following table, and the amount per head 


of population will also be found in a subsequent table :— 





Year. Revenue from Services. Year. 
£ 

1871 561,679 1881 
1872 659,770 1882 
1873 728,875 1883 
1874 | 770,895 1884 
1875 | $58,497 1885 
1876 965,327 1886 
1877 1,119,532 1887 
1878 1,183,582 1888 
1879 1,328,302 1889 
1880 1,594,082 





| eee 
| Revenue from Services. 


| 


£ 
1,945,076 
2,363,085 
2,666,731 
2,942,643 
3,168,463 
3,089,235 
3,245,907 
3,664,100 
3,924,955 





from services. 
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There was an increase during every year of the above series, 
1886 excepted, both in the total amount received and the rate per 
head. The falling off in 1886 is due to a decline in the amount 


Railway— 
earningsand = received from the railways, which was in that year £103,552 less 
expenditure. 
than in 1885. The gross amount of revenue derived from the 
railways of the Colony, as also the working expenses, during each 
rear since 1871, will be found below. The figures given are from 
? co) 5 
the books of the Railway Department, and differ somewhat from 
the Treasury returns. It has been the practice of the Depart- 
ment to keep its books open a few months beyond the financial 
year for the receipt and payment of accounts of the previous year, 


whereas the Treasury books are closed on the 3lst December :— 


Railways: Earnings and Expenditure. 








vows | at Pe | as 
: 
| £ | £ | £ £ 
1871 355,322 | 197,065 1881 | 1,444,226 738,334 
1872 | 424,989 | 207,918 1882 | 1,698,863 934,635 
1873 | 484,236 238,035 1883 | 1,931,464 | 1,177,788 
1874 536,575 257,703 1884 | 2,086,237 | 1,301,259 
1875 | 614,648 296,174 1885 | 2,174,368 | 1,458,153 
1876 | 693,225 339,406 1886 | 2,160,070 | 1,492,992 
1877 815,920 418,985 1887 | 2,208,295 | 1,457,761 
1878 902,989 536,988 *1ggg | 2,295,124 | 1,530,55) 
1879 952,366 604,721 *1899 | 2,538,477 | 1,634,602 
1ss0 | 1,161,017 647,719 *1g90 | 2,633,086 | 1,665,835 


* Year ending June 30th. 


pkteaye. The question of railways and tramways is fully discussed in the 


revenue and 


7 ‘ N 7 . . 5 nO : ro ~ Oo 
expenditure, Chapter on Internal Communication, but a passing reference here 


will not be out of place. The total revenue derived from the 





RATLWAYS AND TRAMWAYS. 





railways, properly so called, for the year ending June, 1890, was 
£2,633,086, against which sum there was a charge of £1,665,835 
for working expenses alone, leaving the net earnings £967,251. 
The amount of money invested in the railways of the Colony upon 
lines open for traffic on June 30th, 1890, was £30,555,123, and 
the net earnings given above represent a return of 3:176 per cent. 
The net income earned expressed as a per centage of capital, shows 
a satisfactory increase since 1888, but is still much below the 
figures of all years from 1871 to 1884. The actual result 
realized in any given year is not however to be taken as the sole 
index of the value of the railways of the Colony. The full value 
of a work cannot be judged until it is completed, and the railways 
are essentially an incomplete work, for each year sees an extension 
of the lines in operation and a further investment of capital, which 
the proved resources of the country amply justify, though the 


result cannot be felt until after the lapse of many years. 


The largest return for capital invested in railways was obtained 
in 1881, when the interest amounted to 5-307 per cent., a figure 
considerably in excess of the rate paid by the Colony for its 
railway loans. The interest payable on these loans now averages 
3°97 per cent., and this rate has been largely exceeded during the 
majority of years which have elapsed since 1873. The deficiency 
for the year ended June, 1890, was 0:80 per cent., equivalent to 
£140,643, which was made good out of the general revenue. In 
this connection it may be remarked that the Colony, as will 
be seen from page 691, can now borrow in the London market at 
somewhat less than 34 per cent., so that the railways yield 
nearly as large a return as the Colony pays to its creditors. As 
however not an inconsiderable part of the railway loans were 
raised when credit was much lower than it is at present, the 


average interest is therefore 3°97 per cent. as given above. 


The revenue derived from the public tramways has increased 


year by year since the system was introduced in 1879, but the 


d 


Largest revenue 
obtained from 
railways. 


tevenue from 
tramways. 
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working expenses have also increased, though it 1s satisfactory to 

note that the expenses apparently reached a maximum in 1884, 

and the amount available towards the payment of interest has 

increased since that year. The earnings of the tramways, as well 
as the expenditure in connection therewith, will be found under 
Internal Communication, on page 571. 

Revenue from 


Posts and 
Yelegraphs. 


The receipts from the Post and Telegraph services of the Colony 
have increased substantially year by year, but so also has the 
expenditure. Although the sum of £597,988 was obtained during 
1889 from this source, the expenditure amounted to £625,182, 
showing a loss on the year’s transactions of £30,194, in addition 
to the amount of interest payable on the debt incurred for these 
In 1889 the Postal, as distinguished from the Tele- 


graphic and Money Order business, showed a profit for the 


works. 
first time, amounting to £1,977. Although these services are 
carried on, as far as possible, on commercial principles a deficit 
has been experienced hitherto, caused by the desire of the Govern- 
ment to extend the facilities of both the post and telegraph to 
every part of the Colony. And so important has this policy 
appeared that it has been carried out with considerable loss, as 
will be seen from the following table. It is quite possible that 
the principle of affording the benefit of postal and telegraphic 
communication to every district of New South Wales would be 
adhered to even if the system ultimately failed to become selt- 
supporting ; but the time cannot be far distant when the revenue 
derived will more than meet the expenses. 


Revenue and Postal and Teleg saphic Services. 


Expenditure. l 
Year. | Revenue. | Expenditure. | Year. | Revenue. | Expenditure. 
| 
| | | 
£ | £ ee £ 
1877 224,449 311,614 1884 | 442,964 542,182 
1878 226,405 351,642 1885 472,564 570,999 
1879 259,170 383,391 1886 | 486,218 610,651 
1880 286, 134 396,301 1887 | 524,298 634,077 
1881 330,414 421,594 1888 | 562,909 616,371 
1882 358,525 446,658 1889 | 597,988 628,182 
1883 403,794 504,055 | 


_______ 
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The miscellaneous receipts under the head of Services com- Pace eID 
WLISCeHANCOUS 


prise fees of office, which amounted to £100,377 in 1889 ; public Services. 
school fees, £72,320; pilotage and harbour fees, £67,355 ; mint 
and escort receipts, £12,612; registration of brands, £1,391 ; 
Metropolitan water rates, amounting to £147,071; and country 
towns water rates, £3,188; Rabbit Account Assessment, £47,518 ; 
the total being £451,832. The revenue derived from the services 
above mentioned are merely nominal, as the cost and value of the 
service performed generally far exceed the revenue. The amount 


received during each year, from 1871 to 1889, was :— 


Miscellaneous Miscellaneous 





Year. Geer Year. | Services. 
£ | £ 
1871 | 81,534 1881 | 154,978 
1872 88,929 1882 | 176,466 
1873 | $6,803 1883, | 181,809 
1874 88,334 1884 | 197,666 
1875 | 95,825 1885 203,209 
1876 96,05: 1886 | 213,879 
1877 | 95,136 1887 201,274 
1878 96,892 1888 | 341,911 
1879 92,234 1889 | 451,832 





1880 118,384 


The revenue derived from other sources besides Taxation, Lands, miscetlancous 
. : IQAD¢ : ° items of reyenne 
and Services, amounted to only £323,710 in 1889, made up chiefly 
by rents, fines, and forfeitures, and a variety of miscellaneous 


receipts, as will be seen hereunder :— 
b 


£ 
Rents of Government Property other than land ......... 66,825 
Wines and lortertures encore eee ee 15,378 
Interest on bank deposits .............ccccsccssseccecccoees oees 42,237 


Other: receiptsige wis cto os coeesenee wie ere ee ee 199,27 








67% 


vevenue per 
head of the 
population. 


Revenue per 
head from 
various sources. 
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The total revenue of the Colony amounted in 1889 to £8 4s. 2d. 
per head, which, though nominally a very large sum compared 
with the revenue of other countries, falls short of the highest 
amount received in any year, viz., £9 6s. 8d., in 1882, by 22s. 6d. 
Under the present system of taxation it is anticipated that the 
revenue will average about £8 per head ; and though an increase 
may be expected in the gross amount obtained under each branch 
of revenue it is scarcely probable that the amount received per 
head will advance beyond the rate of 1889, especially as the 
increase in land revenue will not be proportionate to the increase 
in population. 

The amounts received per head of population under each sub- 
division during the years 1871-1889 were :— 


Taxation and Revenue per Head. 


























Year. | Taxation. | Land Se hs) Services. | Miscellaneous. Sparen 

= St et be | £8 d. £8. ds £ os. d. £ os. d. 
1871 2110 | Q19 7 eel 047 {481 
72 | 257] lll | 151 42:5 69 
is73 | 2102] 219] 169 3 8 | 6 2 4 
1874 2 2 6 2106) 17 4 42/64 6 
1875 118 5 392) 19 4 043/171 2 
1876 118 5 411 9 Hilti 0 40786. 8 
1877 119 3 | 5 21 115 7/052/9 2 
1878 11910 | 310 8 116 0 053 |71 9 
1879 | 11610 | 27 8 118 6| 072/699 
1880 Heats a 25 4 2 311 0711615 5 
1881 267 314 2 211 2 048 1] 816 7 
1882 2711 313 4 219 5 060/968 
1888 | 2 5 4 119 8 a3 11 062/715 1 
isst | 2 810 119 10 3 610 061/817 
iss | 2841206!] 380!] 0621|8380 
1886 213 4 113 7 3 3 0 051|715 0 
1887 | 212 2 2 6 6 3 3 6 | 05 8 | 8 710 
1888 | 210 5 22 8 3 810 (oes samy Wile (Ree ney (A 
iss9 | 286] 1189] 311 0510/8 42 
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PUBLIC EXPENDITURE. 

The expenditure of the Colony, exclusive of loans during the Expenditure per 
ten years which closed with 1889, amounted on an average to Population. 
£8 13s. 2d. per head—the amount for the seven years 1883 to 1889 
considerably exceeding this average. During 1889 the gross 
expenditure amounted to £9,250,271, of which sum £8,229,262 was 
expended on account of services rightly chargeable to the year 
itself, whilst the balance, amounting to £1,021,009, was for the 
service of 1888 and previous years. 


The percentage of expenditure has been grouped under seven. Expenditure 
d 2 under various 


heads, as shown below, with the object of comparing the present heads in 1879 
) ’ cd and 1889. 
. . ry . . 7 
expenditure with that of ten years ago. The proportion falling 
under each head of service during the years 1879 and 1889 


respectively, was :— 


Expenditure on Services. | 1879. 1889. 


per cent. per cent. 





Railways and Tramways ..... ee 13°86 19°27 
Post and Telecrapnsie.c.1cccise ssc ere | 6°56 6°79 
AEHOL EUDIIC WOKS 5.757 accctn ceek cae tae docseecn omens | 22°52 ) 11°46 
Pabhic debt charge ccc. .cccscccseee sees cvenescscos dscns | 10°00 | 19°52 
MINI OTATION Gee con iiesmeiiectay cosnoceaesdae se mersnnmices ce 1°40 | ‘08 
Public Instruction ............... ee Oe eee 6°66 | 7°54 
CUINET BAT VACOS ccc c ne cern ces wane ine scorn ts ee 39:00 | 35°3 


A large portion of the revenue, it will be observed, was Increase in 
: ; . A expenditure, to 
expended on railway and tramway services. The proportion what traceable. 
expended on education is also large, while the payments on 
account of the Public Debt are now proportionately twice as 
great as in 1879. This charge is less serious than at first sight 
appears, as a large part of the debt charges are recouped by the 


sarnings of works constructed out of the loan funds. The absolute 


amount expended during each of the past twelve years was :— 
S J ’ 





Year. 


1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 


1883 


Public Expenditure, exclusive of Expenditure from Loans, during each year from 1878 to 1889. 


Railways and 


Tramways. 


5 
698,446 
809,245 
838,559 
786,269 

1,031,720 
1,439, 327 
1,585,603 
1,729,894 
1,710,495 
1,695,716 
1,824,291 


1,782, 530 


Post and 


Telegraphs, 


383,391 
396, 301 
421,594 
446,658 
504,055 
042,182 
570,999 
610,651 
634,077 
616,371 


628, 182 


Other Public 


Works. 


1,058,762 
1,314,819 
1,224,521 
1,139,671 
1,132,041 
1,262,806 
1,494,983 
1,323,991 
1,248,877 
1,179,031 
1,040,746 


1,059,534 


| Interest on Debt 
| and Extinction of 


| 


Loan. 


587,552 
584, 339 
715,994 
719,752 
969,198 
927,905 
],047,322 
],300, 184 
1,579,689 
1,692,421 
1,745,695 


1,805,770 





Immigration. 


45,966 

46,301 
112,319 
120,038 


Public 


Instruction. 


385,567 
552,363 
665,901 
879,120 
817,767 
751,335 
741,121 


728,003 


697, 224 


Other Services. 


£ 
1,902,631 
2,277,448 
1,955,615 
2,118,068 
2,056,386 
2,669,481 
2. 803,944 
2,833,681 


3,151,417 


2,861,669 


3,268, 958 





Total 


Expenditure. 


£ 
5,078,381 
5,839,151 
5,560,079 
5,783,683 
6,348,205 


7,795,013 


8,411,839. 


8,562, 134 
9,077,647 
9,216,192 
8,778,851 


9,250,271 
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INCREASE OF EXPENDITURE. 


In a country advancing so rapidly in population as New South 
Wales the value of figures, such as are given in the above table, 
is apt to be misunderstood, for, though the absolute increase in 
public expenditure during the twelve years amounts to 82 per cent., 
the population has increased 67 per cent. Nor must the fact be 
overlooked that much of what is now expended out of current 
revenue is for the advantage of future years, and for the develop- 
ment of the resources of the country ; and that the expenditure on 
certain services is incurred in order to obtain additional revenue. 
But even when such allowance is made it will be found there has 
been no slight advance, especially in some years since 1882, as will 
be seen from the table here given of the expenditure per head, 
under the several groups :— 


Expenditure per Head, exclusive of Expenditure from Loans. 




















Railways Post and) Other Interest | rent | Public | Other Total 
Year. : and | Tele- Public jon Debt,| . ation. Instruc- | Seoiden Expendi- 

Tramways. | graphs. | Works. &e, | tion. : ture. 

E ohaee- Yee « bo f= fe € | ¢ Vem (a WAN Gt foaa bye fec Teter yi) | aloes by |e Syma: fouenct ue Sete Co 
1878) b 13110) Sih 12) 27 10) S21 le 82817 10.7 1a 
1879/1 3 5|11 1/118 1/161) Deas ee | os Oe elec ark 
1880/1 3 1/;10 11;113 9)19 9 1 2);10 7) 213 11/7138 2 
1881);1 0 8/11 11110 0] 18 1) es Sah We: ee 63 i Uist fy fae 
188211 511/11 3/1 8 6/24 5) 1 2;16 9/211 7|719 7 
1883 | [o14) Gil On See a eens eel | 324 30) |eOueG 10 
18841116 0/12 41/113 11/23 9| 2 9118 7/3 3 8)| 911 0 
W885 17 02) 12) Ss Bib 27) ela Oure oes | SPs ia) UE 
1886/1 1411/12 5/1 5 6/32 3| 0 9/15 1/3 4 4/9 5 38 
1887/1113 3/12 5)/1 3 1/33 I Oa 2 Sars sortie o Uae 
1888 lela Si bey 0) 19) 7132 10 O22 IG 2213 29 eS. 0.0 
18891112 3/11 4/019 2132 9) 0 2/12 8)219 3),8 7 G3 








The expenditure on interest on public debt shows the largest 
increase during the period comprised in this table, amounting 
to 14s. 11d. per head, while railways and tramways have increased 
by Ils. 

The length of railway line in operation in 1878 was only 688 
miles, while in 1889 the mileage had increased to 2,171, involving 
a proportionately large outlay for maintenance and working 


expenses. but. at the same time, bringing in revenue, which 
5) ) 5) Fe) ras) ? 


advanced much more rapidly than the expenditure. The tramway 


Increase of 
public expendi- 
ture. 


Increase of 
expenditure on 
railways and 


5 tramways. 





Increase of 
expenditure on 
education. 


Expenditure on 
Public Works. 
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system, too, was inaugurated in 1879, and involved an expenditure 
of about 4s. per head in 1889. Public Instruction costs 1s. more 
than in 1878, while Public Works show a decrease of 13s. per 


head ; Post and Telegraphs cost more by 8d. per head. 


The expenditure per head on account of Public Instruction 


was a trifle under the figures for 1888, and was 8s. 5d. less than 
in 1883. The Public Instruction Act of 1880, abolishing State 
aid to denominational education, necessarily involved an increased 
expenditure from Public Revenue to supply the place of schools 
closed under the Act. The greatest activity was, therefore, 
displayed, especially during the year 1883, immediately following 
the closing of the denominational schools, both in the building 
and equipment of public schools, hence the increased expenditure 
per head noticeable in the table given above. Since 1883 the 
expenditure rapidly declined, and has now almost reached the 
normal average. 

The increase in the expenditure for 1889 over 1878 upon Post 
and Telegraphs represents really an advance in the average business 
transacted by each member of the community, and is accompanied 


by a corresponding increase in the receipts from this service. 


The expenditure upon public works during 1889 was _ con- 
siderably less per head than in 1878, and was also below that of 
the intervening years. The large surplus which the Government 
had at its disposal during the period immediately following 1877, 
encouraged a profuse expenditure on public works, which, under 
other circumstances, might not have been undertaken ; hence the 
large increase during the years in which the surplus was available. 
The absence of an Act placing the responsibility of local works 
upon the persons actually concerned has necessitated the expendi- 
ture, out of the public funds, of large sums upon works only 
locally important, and, therefore, not strictly chargeable to the 
public revenue. The District Government Bill now before Parlia- 
ment proposes to remedy this state of things, and a decrease in 


the expenditure upon public works may be anticipated. 
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Under the head of ‘ Other included Civil Expenditure for 
other services. 


Administration, Defence, Administration of Lands, Mining, and 


Law. 


‘ear to year. averaging £2 19s. 3d. per head for the last ten 
PY, ? oO o } 


Services ” are 


The expenditure per head has been fairly uniform from 


years. 


The accounts of the Treasury are closed on the 3lst December Accumulated 
surplus revenue 


so that the amounts of expenditure given in the at the close of 


in each year 
y ’ each year. 


preceding tables refer to the payments made during the currency 
of any year, irrespective of the date at which the liability 
occurred or was authorized. 
liabilities as old as 1868 ; 


account of 1873 and each of the intermediate years. 


Thus payments during 1873 included 
while some payments in 1878 were on 
Similar 
payments occur in every year, so that the figures relating to 
expenditure can only be taken as a partial presentation of the 
financial case of the country. The following figures are self- 


explanatory and cover the last seventeen years ; they show the 


actual as well as the apparent expenditure during this period :— 


Expenditure Expenditure . : | 
| for Baerites of AGeine each year Peel apie | motet ae There 
Year. each year for Services of gc gee A al expenditure 
irrespective of | that and previous out of accumulated during each year. 
‘date of payment. * years. surplus. | 
| 
£ £ £ £ 
1873 2,568,605 PAE ES Ley. Bil) Dcenicn en 2,333, 166 
1874 2,965, 464 Pa} a) Ay [Si WS ey cree 2,939, 227 
1875 3,378,896 3, 540. 322 yl eee een ane 3.346,324 
1876 3 872,064 SF 769,21 imi lcardescreteeas 3,769,213 
1877 5,369,533 A<OD Le OOZ ay eee nes ee cess 4,551, oo 
1878 5,079, 397 5,100,826 | cee eeeee eee ee 5,100,321 
1879 4,976,649 5,255,034 584,117 5,839, ] 51 
1880 4,977,481 5,228," 792 331,287 5,560,079 
1881 5,264,448 5,376, 160 407,523 5,783,683 
1882 6,330,936 5,824,245 523,960 6,348,205 
1883 6,901,525 7; 062,948 732,065 7,795,013 
1884 7,657,829 7,813,414 598,425 8,411,839 
1885 9,307,756 87320, 523 241.611 $8,562, 134 
1886 8,532,463 9,005,178 72,469 9.077, 647 
1887 8,707,672 9,202,377 13,815 9,216,192 
1888 7,769,690 8,758,640 20,211 8,778,851 
1889 8,229 262 9,244 578 5,693 9,250,271 


* Liabilities outstanding at the close of 1889 for tl ae onde previous years are not included. 
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) 


During the fourteen years which elapsed from 1872 to 1885, 
New South Wales presented the spectacle, then almost unique in 
these colonies, of a government with a large surplus of revenue 
at its disposal. The amount standing to the credit of the Con 


solidated Fund at the close of each year from 1872 te 1885, was :— 


Year. Accumulated surplus. Year. Accumulated surplus. 
£ | £ 
1872 132,238 1879 | 1,341,619 
1873 | 925, 069 1880 1,440, 225 
1874 | 825,605 1881 2,927,439 
1875 1,110,992 1882 3,888,753 
1876 1,945,807 1883 2,511,016 
1877 2,351,074 1884 | 1,229,338 
1878 | 1,922,784 1885 2.900 





The figures given above represent the amounts standing to the 
credit of the current account of the Consolidated Revenue. The 
actual surplus differed somewhat from these amounts, by reason 
of temporary advances made to loan or other funds out of 
accumulated surplus. The gross credit balance at the close of 
1878 was £3,872,784. The years 1881 and 1882 also yielded 
surpluses to the extent of £1,441,338 and £1,086,308 in each 
year as named, making a total surplus of £6,400,430. For the 
services of 1878 and previous years the sum of £1,377,321 
was expended, while in 1879, 1880, 1883, and 1884 the income 
was exceeded by £1,506,267, thus reducing the surplus to 
£3,716,842, at the close of 1884. Specific appropriations were 
made by Parliament out of this sum to the extent of £3,419,174, 
and £119,993 was written off; thus leaving a balance retained 
for expenditure at the close of 1884 of £177,675, the difference 
between the amount just stated and that shown in the preceding 


table having been temporarily advanced to revenue from various 


sources, 











LOANS. 


The state of things depicted above was entirely changed during 
1886. The disbursements from 1883 to 1886 were nominally 
more than the income, chiefly through the large appropriations of 
the surpluses of former years. Thus the year 1885 closed with a 
sum of £2,900 to the credit of the Revenue Fund, while 1887 
opened with a nominal deficit of £1,286,581, and 1888 with a 
deficit of £2,179,580. In his financial statement, made on the 
10th April, 1889, the Treasurer gave the amount of the deficit on 
the 31st March previous as £2,608,237. A proposal for wiping 
out this deficit has since been agreed to by Parliament ; it is 
resolved to treat it as matter quite apart from the ordinary 
finances of the year, and to raise the amount on Treasury bills, 


to meet which £150,000 will be set aside every year. 


LOANS. 

On the 28th December, 1841, a loan of £49,500 was issued for 
the purposes of immigration, having a currency of two years, and 
bearing interest at the rate of 54d. per day for each £100, or at 
the rate of 8 per cent. per annum. Loans for similar purposes 
were raised during the years 1843-6, but were met out of revenue 
within a few years of the date of raising. In 1851, however, a 
sui of £79,600 was borrowed, also for immigration purposes, part 
only of which was paid out of the general revenue, the remainder 
being met by a fresh loan ; and though no loans raised prior to 
1853 remain outstanding, the loan of 1851 must be taken as the 
actual commencement of the Public Debt of New South Wales. 
From 1853 to the close of 1889, the total sum authorized to be 
raised by loan was £64,223,761, and the amount of debentures 
and inscribed stock issued and sold was £50,765,919. The gross 
sum realized by the floating of the various loans was £48,923,118. 
Securities were, however, redeemed absolutely to the extent of 
£4,119,470. Thus, at the close of 1889, the total of loans out- 
standing was £46,646,449, and the sum still to be raised, 


£15,182,742, which amount is less than would be got by sub- 


stracting the sum realised from the loans authorised to be raised, 


Proposals for 
meeting deficit. 


First loan issue 
in 1841. 


Growth of the 
Public Debt. 
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the difference being accounted for by the fact that in some years 
the amount short-raised was made good from the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund, while in those years when the amount was over- 
raised sums were transferred to the credit of that fund. The 
following table will show approximately the amounts in which 
the various services are answerable for the existing debt and 
accrued interest from January Ist, 1890, and the succeeding 
table the nominal expenditure, under the several headings, to 
December 31st, 1889 :— 

















Services. Principal. Interest. 
£ £ 
Railway and Tramways ...........cccccssscscceece: 38,560,901 1,491,864. 
| 
Electric Telegraphs ...cc..c.cccsecccsseececececesee | 696,995 | 30,614 
Harbours and Rivers Navigation................. 2,117,611 86,268 
WOads ANG, BEIGQeS iene. ne eee eee re 606,355 27,136 
EMIMIGTALION ere eee eee ee 388,763 16,995 
mewerage: W.orks:.......0.00. eee ey 592,123 23,654 
Water Supply Works s100..0..¢225 cee cencneeee 1,858,443 72,952 
Miscellaneous Public Works..............ccceceee 1,825,258 70,161 








£) 46,646,449 1,819,644 











The foregoing figures are, however, merely the sums which 
appear in the books of the Auditor-General, and do not neces- 
sarily represent actual expenditure. Thus it would appear that 
though the railways and tramways are debited in the Auditor- 
General’s statement to the extent of £38,560,901, the actual 
expenditure was but £31,380,504 ; on the other hand, the amount 
of loans debited to water supply appear, from the same authority, 
to be £1,858,443, while the sum of £3,110,630 has been so 


expended, and similarly with other services. The preceding table 


may therefore be taken as showing the ostensible purpose for 








EXPENDITURE FROM LOANS. 





which the loans were floated, while the following shows the use to 
which the sums realised were put :— 








Services. | Amount. 
| £ 

Railways:and Lram ways: vo. .cccsccocnsceseesenssscceesesswernssayes | 31,380,504 
Electric Telegraphs ..................+ Pa cieee de nee Cote mate ea eur 726,807 
PPAR HGOUIE AN RIVOTS ayia nha on eeakees cessor ccciooe eee 2,590,827 
PUORUR ANG UETIC VOR aa mcm aeean ce nmmnedicuc mers tess cent ict | 618,799 
Immigration........ eee ence TR Rhee een Oe ae vasa cn eeeer | 569,930 
Newerage: VV OCKS..<.c0 eer eseneene ss eer ue ene ata enieiec ey clecres: | 1,012,193 
Water Supply ......... eee CO ere 3,110,630 
Miscellaneous Public Works and Buildings ..................68. | 2,015,432 
MONE WaliOl OANBer aires tae conn tcmwints oseecenre eile cd kite 2,723,430 

£i 44,748,552 








The present amount of the public debt is undoubtedly large ; 
but no portion of it is due to war charges, and very little to 
works of an entirely unproductive character, so that the burden 
on the resources of the country is more apparent than real. The 
assets of the Colony amount to considerably more than four times 
the liabilities, and for the most part comprise securities which 
could readily be converted into money. At a moderate computa- 
tion the public resources of New South Wales are estimated to 
be worth, £172,000,000, according to the details given on page 697. 

The bulk of the expenditure shown in the above statement has 
been incurred on directly reproductive works, yielding, or capable 
of yielding, revenue towards meeting the charge for interest. The 
other works, not directly productive, have been undertaken for 
the development of the resources of the Colony, and for facilitating 
settlement. The net revenue from the public works of the country 
is almost entirely comprised in that derived from railways, as 
some of the most important works, such as sewerage of the 
metropolis, have not yet been finished, and, consequently, do not 
bring in any appreciable income. When, however, these under- 
takings are completed, and the railways are in full operation, the 
sum available to meet interest and other charges will leave little 
to be made good from the general revenue of the Colony. The 
approximate amount of interest paid during 1889 on loan money 
actually expended was £1,717,700 ; this sum is less than given in 
a previous table, which includes, besides interest, payments in 
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reduction of debt and interest on balance unexpended ; the net 
revenue from works constructed out of loan funds was £1,203,700, 
leaving a deficit on this account of £514,000. 

Expenditure 


from loans and 
public debt. 


The following statement shows the Public Debt, nominal and 
actual expenditure on Public Works, &c., and rate per head of 
population, as well as payment in redemption of loans and amount 
of loans authorized but not raised, during each year :— 


Expenditure from Loans and amount of Public Debt, 1879-1889. 











*Nominal expenditure, inclusive of 


> ie . ‘ . ve} Ine rear i s 
Public debt at close of each year. payments in redemption of loans. 










































































Year, 7 e _ - —— —~, 
Amount. Per inhabitant. AL sc en | eee 
= ————— : ae 
£ £osad. | £ £ 
1S7 Oe: 14,937,419 9112 6 | 16,437,443 | 1,271,705 
ISSOR- ee 14,903,919 20 1 9 | 18,106,081 1,668,638 
PSS ee ceeecn c: 16,924,019 2114. 8 | 20,503,449 | 2,35 17, 368 
SOQ teccuneees 18,72 S219 2S le 9) 23.300, 205 2,832,759 
1 hohe 5 Seancegeee 21,632,459 25 4 5 | 26,601,919 | 4,265,711 
1884 - Seo. 30,101,959 | 330 6 O 30,276,625 3,674,706 
LOGO a asec 30,064, 259 Si Owen pe riayhiy | 3,396, 145 
LOGOneenaew tee 41,034,250 40 19 1] | 37,' 39,126 3,766,356 
NEST Cec 40,995,350 SUOue | $9,904,145 | 1,965,019 
ISSS eos: 44,100,149 4014 6 /|f 42,382.55 2 | + 2,478,407 
LSS89Rren2c | 46,646,449 4111 4 | + 44,748,552 | + 2,366,000 
| 
# Ac fae ite exp< padinure on n public Ww ae a services, _ Payment AGnounter 
= 2 hee es Sasa a in redemp- eee 

Year. At the close of each year. During each year, > | tion of authorized, 

a Pe ai sy p | cine bupnot 

Amount. | inhabitant, | Amount. | inhabitant. each year. ralbed- 

| 
£ |£ os. d. £ |£s8.da| £ £ 

ISO lo Oe clo ee leolia esol 2g 7 Onell Gul On eae | 8,729,123 
1880 .::) 16,770,851 | 22 12 1) 1,668,638! 2 5 8) .:... 9,891,123 
1881 ...| 19,168,219 | 24 12 3| 2,397,368/3 3 0| ...... | 16,585,993 
1882 .. | 22,000,978 | 27 2 8} 2,832,7: opt aes Jed Ss $51 cee 14,543,077 
1883 ...| 25,266,689 | 29 9 1) 3,265,711| 318 3] ...... 13,581,487 
1884 ...| 25,941,395 | 32 O 3] 3,674,706| 4 3 5] ...... 19,175,725 
1885 ...| 32,837,540 | 34 5 7| 3,896,145/4 3 8| ...... 14,219,421 
1886 ...| 36,603,896 | 36 10 7) 3,766,356! 31610] ...... 12,181,824 
1887 ...| 38,568,915 | 36 19 7 1,965,019} 118 5]. ...... 12,262,623 
1888 ...| 40,560,222 37 7 1) 1,991,307| 117 5 | 487,100| 13,669,283 
1889 a 42,025, 122 | 37 «(68 My vA 16206 ae 15, 182,742 





—_—— 








* When the figures in pees Cc elaine exceed the amount of loans raised, advances have 
been made to loan funds from Consolidated Revenue or other funds. 
t Includes amount paid in redemption of loans. 





INCREASE OF PUBLIC DEBT. 

The net increase in the public debt during the ten years, which 
ended with 1889, was £31,709,030, involving an increase in the 
annual charge for interest of £1,008,898. During the same period 
the indebtedness per head advanced from £21 12s. 6d. to 
£41 Ils. 4d., and the charge per head for interest, not including 


payments in reduction of debt, from 19s. 5d. to £1 10s. 3d. 


Owing to the large surplus revenue available during the greater 
part of the period embraced in the table given above, the amount 
of public debt was less than the sum actually expended on account 
of loans, as advances were made in anticipation of loans authorized 
to be floated in the London market. The advances in some years 
reached considerable sums. This was noticeable in 1882, when the 
total of such advances, being the difference between the amount 
expended and that raised, was not less than £4,615,055. In 1885, 
however, the balance of surplus revenue available for advances dis- 
appeared, and the loans raised have, therefore, since that year 
exceeded the expenditure chargeable to loan votes. It appears, 
from the latest Treasury statement, that the balance to the credit 
of the General Loans Account at the close of 1889 was £2,182,026, 
and that of the Old Loans was £132,326, making a total of 

72,514,352. This, however, includes only £1,500,000 of the 
£3,500,000 loan raised in July, 1889. These figures may appear 
inconsistent with those given on page 688, but the reason for the 
apparent discrepancy will be found in the fact that it is deemed 
advisable that moneys in the hands of the Government shall be 
used to meet payments, pending the receipt of the proceeds of loans. 


Taking the actual expenditure from loan votes as a measure of 
the increase of the Colony’s indebtedness, it will be seen that during 
the years 1879-89 the total expenditure increased more than 178 
per cent., while the population has only increased 58 per cent.— 
the expenditure per head in 1879 amounting to £21 17s. 4d., 
while ten years later it had advanced to £37 8s. 11d., a rate of 
increase averaging 5:52 per cent. per annum. In few countries of 
the world would this rate of increase be justifiable, but in New 

a>. 
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South Wales, whose immense resources are still ina state of partial 
development, the expenditure gives cause for no uneasiness to the 
creditors of the Colony. The total expenditure during the last 
twelve years amounted to £30,413,595, of which £21,993,895 was 
for railways, £308,603 for telegraphs, and £3,668,042 for water 
and sewerage, the remaining expenditure, amounting to £4,443,055, 
was incurred mainly for works and buildings necessary for the 
development of the resources of the Colony or incidental to its 


progress. 


It has been a practice of long standing to charge the cost of 
constructing public works, other than those of national importance 
or built equally for the requirements of the future as of to-day, to 
the general revenue of the Colony. This practice is rarely departed 
from, and the amount of loans spent on works which do not come 
within such definition is comparatively trifling. The subsequent 
table gives the amount of the public debt at the close of each 
year since 1869. It will be seen that the increase in the indebted-: 
ness for the ten years ending 1879 was small, averaging less than 
£539,000 per annum ; hence it is that, when in the latter years, 
much greater activity was manifest in the construction of public 
works, the average increase was at the rate of nearly £3,171,000 
per annum, though the mean yearly increase spread over the 


whole period of twenty years was only £1,855,000 :— 


Year. Public Debt. Year. Public Debt. 





| £ £ 
1869 9,546,030 1880 14,903,919 
1870 9,681,130 1881 16,924,019 
1871 10,614,330 1882 | 18,721,219 
1872 10,773,230 1883 | 21,632,459 
1873 10,842,415 1884 | 30, 101,959 
1874 10,516,371 1885 35,564, 259 
1875 11,470,637 1886 41,034,250 
1876 11,759,519 1887 | 40,995,350 
1877 11,724,419 1888 44,100,149 
1878 11,688,119 1889 | 46,646,449 


1879 14,937,419 
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By the Act 31 Vic., No. 11, provision was made for the gradual ec ese toe 
extinction of the loan raised under it, so that during the years of loans. 
when no money was borrowed the amount of indebtedness was less 
than in the previous year, as shown in the foregoing tables. Of 
the sum in which the Colony stood indebted, £15,429,960 was in 
debentures, and the balance, £31,216,489, in inscribed and funded 
stock. The following table gives particulars of loans floated since 
1858, and from it may be seen the great improvement which has 


taken place in the credit of the Colony :— 


Loans floated since 1858. 





Average 





Date of Years’ Amount of , rate per Nominal Real Inter 
Loan. | Currency. Loan, {Amount raised. cent, les ae per ake 
| —_ 

> £ cased. 
1858 30 130,400 125,888 90°56 5 513 8 
1859 30 $18,100 816,778 99°09 5 5 1 3 
1860 30 560,900 260,654 $920 5 5 1 0 
1861 30 206,960 205, 887 98°85 5 Sao lie, 
1862 30 495,500 485,391 97°22 | 5 56 310 
1863 30 610,000 613,247 99°78 5 5 0 8 
1864. 30 288, 300 287,609 99°01 5 5 1 5 
1865 30 292,800 269,974 91°49 5 OvLia7G 
1866 30 1,001,900 899,216 88°49 5) 516 4 
1867 30 312,800 267,448 84°32 5 G2 ae 
1868 30 1,500, 000 1,430, 204 88°52 5 5 16 4 
1869 aot 1,000,000 981,655 96°85 5 5 4 2 
reer lrcO 985,100 | 973,696 | 9791| 5 | 5 en] 
1872 30 406,800 422,696 103°90 5 415 2 
1873 id 222,284 217,270 97°74 4 42 1 
1874 i 282,955 268,808 95°00 4 4 511 
1875 30 1,000,000 900,581 89°42 4 413 0 
1876 30 901,500 $37,180 G2222 4. 49 4 
1879 30 3,249, 500 3,199,443 97°81 4 42 8 
1881 30 2,050,000 2,120,639 102:23 4 317 5 
1882 30 2,000,000 2,042,916 100°29 4 319 6 
1883 50 3,000,000 3,001,067 97°56 4 42 4 
1883 50 3,000,000 3,018,790 98°09 4 4 110 
1884 40 5,500,000 5, 152,385 91°17 34 318 11 
1885 40 5,500,000 5,042,041 89°02 34 41 3 
1886 4() 5,500,000 5,247,692 91°67 34 318 4 
1888 30 3,500,000 3,626,341 102:09 34 3 8 7 
1889 30 3,500,000 3,584, 105 100°79 34 3.9 5 


* Interminable. 











+ Gross proceeds, without deduction for charges. 
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The nominal rate of interest paid on the loans of the Colony 
was 5 per cent. until 1872, and the net amount received per cent., 
after deducting all charges, varied from 84°32, in 1867, to 103-90, 
in 1872; the rate of interest in the former case eae £6 2s. 1d. 
per cent., and in the latter £4 15s. 2d. In 1873, the value of 
New South Wales 5 per cent. loans having risen considetably above 
par, the new loans were floated at 4 per cent. The highest price 
obtained for a 4 per cent. loan was £102 4s. 7d. per cent. net, after 
all charges had been paid, being that received for the loan of 1881. 
The net interest on this loan amounted to £3 17s. 5d. per cent., 
the lowest rate at which money was borrowed by the Colony 
until the loan of 1888 was floated. In 1884 the nominal rate 
of interest was fixed at 35 per cent., at which rate loans to the 
amount of £23,500,000 has been floated. The £3,500,000 loan 
placed on the market in April, 1888, was the most successful yet 
floated. The average rate, after all incidental charges were paid, 
was £102 Is. 10d. A similar loan was floated in July, 1889, 
realising £100 15s. 9fd. The 1888 loan carried six months’ 
interest, that of 1889 three months’ interest, reducing the former 
to £100 6s. 10d., and the latter to £99 18s. 33d., or a balance in 


favour of the previous issue of 8s. 64d. per cent. 


The following statement shows the terms on which the principal 
colonies were able to borrow in the London market during the 
past year, the computations allowing for the repayment of the 
various loans at par at maturity :— 


Net 
Interest 
| per cent. 
to 
| Investors. 


Number of} Average Rate 
Loans Floated. years’ | per cent. 
currency. | at which sold. 


Ex accrued 
Interest. 











| fesse Colmes we ssenG. | hese. 

New South Wales 33 per cent. 30 102 8 02, 101 10 6% 3 8 4 

Victoria 34 per cent. ............ 35 103. 5 114) 102 1410/3 7 7 

South Australia 34 per cent. 50 99 19 114; 98 310,311 6 

Tasmania 33 per cent. oes, 30 98 5 83) 9713 6/312 6 

Western Australia 4 per cent. +4 108 15 3/108 111;312 1 
; 








INTEREST RETURNED BY STOCK. 


— — = - —— ———— ——— ——e — a — — 





The extent to which the credit of the Colony has advanced in 
the eyes of the British capitalist since the year 1870 will be seen 
from the following figures. The first column shows the average 
interest computed on the nominal amount of loans outstanding at 
the end of each year under review ; the other column shows the 
interest on the amount actually realised :—- 


Average | Interest 





Interest on | on 

Year. nominal Amount 

{ Amount of actually 

Loan. realised. 
\~ 7 ) | ~ om 
$/ | ene er SDIEGOL 4°82 »'O; 

| 

LS7OUre eo 4°87 5°12 
L880 cee eeiices 4°61 4°S4 
I ecte Sy parce Meee aan 4°19 4°35 
ISSO renee eae | 3:93 4°12 


The selling price cf a loan is not perhaps the most exact test 
which may be applied to ascertain the credit of a country in the 
London markets. There are many causes which may combine 
to influence adversely the price obtained by tender, and it will be 
evident that in some of the instances given in the table on page 
692 the selling price of loans was influenced by circumstances 
entirely apart from the credit of the colonies concerned. A truer 
gauge of credit will be found in the selling price and interest 
yielded to investors by representative stock at a given date. The 
following table shows the interest returned by the stock of 
different colonies in June, 1890, due allowance being made in each 


case for accrued interest, and for repayment of loans at par at 
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maturity. Similar figures for the same month of 1868 and 1878 


have been added :— 




















Country. | 1868. | 1878. 1890. 

£ os. d | £s. d £8. 
Canad areet coer creer eran renee eect SelZaeG | ye ae 3.6 O 
New South Wales ..........0.. | 500! 316 3 | 8 8 0 
Victoria. ...--. eee Desnven ere | 417 6 | 4 2 6 | 3 8 4 
INOW Zealand Gewisent scorn ieee 5 1 8 | 415 0 SolGowa 
CueCONSIANG ees race eee DOr elect OPO ee aher 
south Australias... <0. 46s see seees § 2 6 | 4 2 6 3 lou! 
MASMMADI As seecr cee sae ee cera: 5 8 9 | 412 6 Salon 2 
Cape of Good Hope ............ ..... Fipemets tage Coc a as 314 0 
Natali een rseea te eee: | Bellies. eae eacee ees al 7 
Mauritius......0.ccccc00 escsseeseseees 1 550] 489 | 31610 
Tndiaseaecenccrec enene nec ate ees oelaeeg | 310 6 | 38 2 9 

| 





The improvement in the credit of all the colonies is obvious, and 
at the rates given New South Wales could borrow £100 to-day at 
the same cost as £68 could be obtained twenty-two years previously. 
In June, 1890, British consols were selling at a rate which would 
yield £2 11s. 3d. per cent. interest ; Canadian and Indian stock 
were also selling at slightly better rates than New South Wales. 
This is certainly anomalous, as there is nothing in the history 
of these last mentioned countries, or in the nature of their 
resources, to warrant even the slight preference shown to their 


stock above that of New South Wales or Victoria. 


The old method of raising loans was superseded by the Inscribed 
Stock Act of 1883. Under the Act in question the loans of the 


Colony are negotiated by the Bank of England; and the expenses 
oD =) 3 I 


of the last four loans are shown in the accompanying table :— 








RELATION BETWEEN LOANS AND IMPORTS. 


in 


| 
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Sales of Inscribed Stock negotiated in London by the Bank of England. 







































































% : Charges. 
a | 9 a — 
4 | 5 on , |8 
Pl ict if) 4 " eaepee . B 
ET rat 23 Gross os 5 3 3 2 2 2 Net 
principal. | & -&| proceeds. £:3 9 3 S| ses a a a proceeds. 
a\ ae oF os = Cog) & Ps $ 
2 2 oP 4 ya 3 Se od & p> BH 
| iL 8 o 53 On 3 ~ 
5|3 : 3 a |8 | 2 | 8 
- = so Fela ; 
£ £ £ 8. 7 £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
Oct. 
5,500,000'40'1884) 5,152,386 | 93 13 7) 13,730}27,500| 9,573)34,375/559 |85,737| 5,066,649 
| Oct. 
5,500, 000'40/1885| 5,042,041 | 91 13 5) 13,656) 27,500) 18,391) 34,375,780 |94,702| 4,947,339 
July 
5,500, an “i 5,247,692 | 95 8 3/13,713)/27,500/ 14,443) 34,375/768 |90,799| 5,156,893 
3,500, Fla 1888, 3,626,341 103 12 2) 8,729)17,500| 6,341/21,875 651 |55,096) 3,571,245 
3,500, 000 0 18 3,584, 105 po? 8 OF SF 9,141) 21,875)712 |57,895) 3,526,210 
The charges incidental to the floating of the loans amounted to 
1:56, 1:72, 1:65, 1:57, and 1°65 per cent. respectively upon the 
capital value, but on the gross amount raised the percentage for 
each loan was 1:66, 1°88, 1°73, 1:52, and 1°61 per cent. 
The loans raised in England do not come to the Colony as coin, Relation 


but as merchandise, and form the greater portion of the excess 
of imports over exports, which is so marked a feature in the 
trade of these colonies. The following table shows the trade of 


the Colony for twenty years, and the loan expenditure on 


the 
imperfection of the trade returns, the earnings of foreign invest- 


public works during each year. Making allowance for 
ments in the Colony, and the expenditure of colonists living 
abroad, it is evident how close the connection is between the loan 


expenditure and the excess, or otherwise, of the imports :— 





between loans 
and imports and 
exports. 
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Imports, Exports, and Expenditure from Loans. 





























Loans 
Year. Imports. Exports al eerste onie seal Gi pau 

Works. 

£ £ | £ | £ £ 
1870 1,101,281 7,990,038 | ......... 232 Jou | O21, 913 
1871 | 10,933,508 | 11,259,909 | ......... 326,401 488,727 
1872 9,567,843 | 10,476,654 | ......... 908,811 | 422,026 
1873 10,959,864 | 12,618,755 | ......... 1,658,891 272,124. 
1874 | 11,645,420 | 12,398,518 | ......... 753,098 | 529,411 
18702) 139735.133" 213.797.3997 oe ecceenee 62,264 | 1,149,153 
1876 | 13,800,505 | 13,061,412 Too 09S ee nae 707,511 
1877 14,852,778 | 13,457,900 | 1,394,878 | ......... 995,353 
1878 15,104,645 | 13,134,405 | 1,970,240 | ......... 815,268 
1879 14,503,826 | 13,131,931 | 1,371,895 | ......... 1,271,705 
1880 14,176,063 | 15,682,802 | _......... 1,506,739 | 1,668,638 
1881 | 17,587,012 | 16,307,805 | 1,279,207 | ......... 2,397,368 
1882 21,467,899 | 17,677,355 | 3,790,544 | ......... 2,832,75% 
1883 | 21,522,841 | 20,262,273 | 1,260,568 | ......... 3,265,711 
1884 | 23,160,916 | 18,577,290 | 4,583,626 | ......... 3,674,706 
1885 | 23,737,461 | 16,750,107 | 6,987,354 | ......... 3,896, 145. 
1886 | 21,313,127 | 15,717,937 | 5,595,190 | ......... 3,766,356 
1887 19,171,317 | 18,521,750 649,567 | cescoseee 1,965,019 
1888 21,229,277 | 20,920,130 309,147 | ww... 1,991,307 
1889 22,863,057 | 23,294,984] ......... | 431,877 | 1,464,900 








The expenditure of loan money on public works, from the 
beginning of 1870 to the close of 1889, was £34,196,099, and the 
amount of interest paid on the public debt during that period was 
approximately £17,841,596, leaving the net amount of British 
capital imported into the Colony at £16,354,503. The excess of 
imports during the series of years covered by the foregoing table 
amounts te £24,050,471, or £7,695,968 more than the net pro- 
ceeds of the loans which reached New South Wales. This excess 
is spread over twenty years, and equals about £385,000 per 
annum. The sum last mentioned represents the difference 
between the amount of British capital sent to the Colony for 
private investment, and the earnings of such capital invested in 
the country. From the circumstances of the case it is impossible 
to make an exact estimate of the amount of British and other 
capital which is sent to this country for investment, but data are 


not wanting from which a somewhat close approximation may be 


It will be seen from the 


made for each of the past six years. 
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following statement that the flow of money from abroad for invest- 
ment in New South Wales has greatly reduced since 1885. The 
very large excess of imports over exports which has marked the 
operations of the neighbouring Colony of Victoria would warrant 
the assumption that the investment of foreign capital in Austraha 
still continues, but that for the present its course has been diverted 
from New South Wales to Victoria. In the following table the 
investments of private persons are alone considered ; the expendi- 


ture of the State from external loans will be found elsewhere :— 


Investments of British and ouher Capital in New South Wales. 

















Year. of Amount. Year. Amount. 
| eo 
1884 4,960, 000 1887 | 3,050,000 
1885 6,800,000 1885S | 3, 260, 000 
1886 | 6,030,000 1889 | 1,460,000 
ale 





PUBLIC WEALTH. 

At the beginning of the year 1890 the estimated value of the 
public and private wealth of the Colony was £581,331,000, or 
about £518 per head of population. The pubme and municipal 
estate 1s valued at £177,731,000, or about £158 per head, while 
the personal and private wealth of the Colony amounts to 
£403,600,000, or £360 per head. The public wealth of New 
South Wales consists of railways, telegraphs, public works, unsold 
lands, the latter mostly leased to pastoralists, and yielding revenue 


in the shape of rent. The value of each class was :— 


£ 
Railways, tramways, telegraphs, and other revenue yield- 
ING WOLKS Mencctceceiecnenci et crac arcer eect cea tac ceases 43,500,000 
Public works and buildings, not yielding revenue, or only 
MNGINECULY ear cane cern en ate Seno hea een ee 18,500,000 
Unsold Crown lands, and balances due on lands sold 
CONGITIONALLY ce acerca cediakn cece aie mak ae vane canoe ees 110,000,000 
Total value of public property or estate ......... £172,000,000 
Municipal Property—Roads, buildings, and other works 
constructed by Municipalities ...............scsecseeseceees 5,731,000 


Lotalepublic wealth nc... cnc acne acre nees £177,731,000 


Valuation of 
public and pri- 
vate wealth. 
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The present value of the Government railways and tramways 
of the Colony has been taken at the moderate estimate of 
£38,500,000, the expenditure on construction alone, to the 
end of 1889 having been about £31,200,000. The balance of 
the amount represents the value of Crown lands used for rail- 
ways, and not specially paid for, and the increased value of 
railway property during the thirty-four years which have elapsed 
since the lines were first opened for traffic. The present value of 
roads and bridges formed chiefly out of general revenue has been 
taken at £9,000,000, which is the estimate of the Engineer-in- 
Chief for Roads and Bridges. Harbour works, including wharves 
and dredging plant, are valued at £3,670,000, public buildings 
and other works £5,870,000, telegraphs £725,000, water supply 
and sewerage £4,235,000, making the total value of public works, 
whether constructed from loans or revenue, £62,000,000. 


The value of the public estate appears in the estimate given 
in previous table as £110,000,000. Of this sum £12,307,000 
represents the amount due to the Crown by conditional purchasers, 
while the remainder, £97,693,000, is the value of the unsold 
estate. The total area unalienated at the commencement of the 
year 1890 was 152,282,000 acres, and of this nearly 137,699,000 
acres were leased at a rental of £764,800, the remaining portion 
of 14,583,000 acres represents some of the best land in the Colony. 
The value set down for the unsold Crown lands, otherwise than 
those leased for mining, is about 12s. 10d. per acre, which is 


certainly by no means extravagant. 


The value of municipal works is £5,731,000, this, with the 
sums already given, making the total value of public and muni- 
cipal property about £177,731,000. Against the wealth, how- 
ever, must be set the amount of the public debt, £46,646,449, 
and that of the municipalities £1,634,013 in all, £48,280,462 
or 27 per cent. of the total, thus leaving a surplus of about 
£129,500,000 on the public estate alone, without considering the 
value of private property. 
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PRIVATE WEALTH. 


Private property in the Colony is estimated at the value of 
£403,600,000, comprised as follows :— 








MEAN yas iso us cceiiies cevee seer eon arantuii et uutesnceorcesmeces ness ...... £178,500,000 
Houses, and permanent improvements ..... . ......eeseeeuees 132,600,000 
EA VOLECOCK acc ce cere coerce a rcs Cee eee eran eens Geno enCe ees 33,000,000 
Personal property, including household furniture............ 20,000,000 
Machinery and implements of trade...................0005 sesees 7,065,000 
Coin and bullion ....... ee EE eer cae or 9,035,000 
MerchandisGnwrn.cavce ss raeses cits amiieeeo nena surety eseceres: 21,500,000 
Shipping owned in the Colony ....2..2.c6.. s...0cenenssrosesesee 1,900,000 

£403,600,000 


The total given above is certainly very large, but may be roughly 
verified by taking the amount of money left by persons dying 
during the past five years. Thus the total amount sworn to of 
property claimed under probate and letters of administration during 
this period was £23,164,796. The number of deaths during the 
same period was 72,554, so that the average value of the property 
left by each person dying was about £319. It is well known that 
property for probate purposes is not estimated at its full value ; 
assuming the real value is 10 per cent. above the probate, the total 
wealth of the Colony, as estimated by this means, on the popu- 
lation of 1889, would be £394,000,000, and if to this the increment 
of the past few years be added the total will approach very closely 


to the sum above given. 


The value of all lands and buildings assessed for municipal 
purposes is £127,212,046, the annual value being £7,792,350, or 
6:12 per cent. on the nominal capital value. It is well understood, 
however, that the capital value of unimproved lands is generally 
greatly understated for municipal purposes, and the annual value 
per cent. of all property is, in reality, not so high as given above ; 
nevertheless, for the purpose of the foregoing estimate, the value of 
property within municipalities is taken as substantially the same 


as that returned by the municipal authorities. 
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The area of land outside municipalities, which is in private 
hands, amounts to about 42,215,200 acres. On this area the 
number of houses was, in 1889, about 100,000, valued at 
£11,500,000, while the value of the land itself was £104,614,000 


exclusive of the amount owing by selectors on their con- 





ditional purchases. In making this estimate the lands of the 
Colony have been classified into various grades having regard to 
their situation and capability of production, and valued accordingly. 
The mineral lands are worth, at a moderate computation, 
£15,000,000. The permanent improvements effected in the 
purchased lands of the Colony and on the holdings of pastoral 
tenants have been valued by the Inspector of Stock at £66,354,000. 
For the purpose of this estimate the value has been taken at 
£49,600,000, or 75 per cent. of Mr. Bruce’s figures. The de- 
termination of an exact value for any of the items which com- 
prise the estimate just given is, of course, impossible ; but it is 
believed that the sums named fairly represents the value of the 


property against which they stand. 


The estimated value of personal property and furniture is set 
down at £20,000,000, which is not more than 25 per cent. of the 
value of the houses ; this may, perhaps, be considered too low when 
it is borne in mind that it is usualin England to estimate the 


value of furniture alone at half the value of the houses furnished. 


Merchandise represents the value of the goods and stocks of all 
kinds, whether in store or‘shops, or at the place of production, 


and averages in value half the imports and exports taken together. 


The following is a summary of the total value as well as of the 


value per head of population :— 


Total. Value per head. 
£ £ 
PuUDLCEWEAlUNe ccccc econ eee eee 177,731,000 158 
Private cwealthas..c..cc..cnse eee ens 403,600,000 360 


Totalewealthexcncnacecrrr 581,331,000 518 


PROBATES. 701 





The value of the estates in which wills were proved in the cs ee a a 


Colony, or for which letters of administration were granted, cece per- 


hag increased very rapidly; but, unfortunately, the records are 

not perfect prior to the year 1881 :— 

Value of Property for which Probate or Letters of Administration 
were granted. 


























Pre eee Nos ot | Total 
2 sasha cary Amount Letters of Amount Total No. m4 
Year. pital | dacth to. Administra- | sworn to, of Estates. NOUN 
annexed. tion. | 
ee eee eee ; prea eb Sia eee 
fe | Po £ 
1881 671 | 2,011,305! 526 307,818 | 1,197 | 2,319,128 
1882 810 | 3,586,554) 589 581,528 1,399 | 4,168,082 
: | 
1883 862 3,528,602 | 613 588,029 | 1,475 4,116,631 
| 
1884 933 3,642,709 | 645 605,543 1,581 | 4,248,252 
1885 961 | 3,721,805 659 | 601,542 | 1,620 4,823,347 
1886 | 1,026 | 4,726,918; 706 | 768,628 1,732 | 5,495,546 
1887 961 | 3,621,874 665 641,426 1,626 | 4,263,300 
1888 998 3,652,963 | 667 638,295 1,665 | 4,291,258 
1889 1,115 | 4,317,734) 682 473,611 1,797 | 4,791,345 


} 
| 


Two things are plainly noticeable from this table, especially if seme tee 
it be viewed in connection with the subsequent one, viz.,—that the . 
proportionate number of persons leaving property shows a general 
tendency to increase faster than the population, whilst the average 
value of estates is also increasing. As regards the latter, the 
figures are somewhat irregular owing to the occurrence at irregular 


intervals of the deaths of very wealthy men, which amongst so 


comparatively few deaths considerably affect the average. 
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Value of Property left by Persons Deceased. 





Average value 


Number of Wills | 
of Estates left by 


| Percentage of 














Year. proved es Number of Persons who left . 
aqadministrati 3 »¢ 3. | yersons with 
| pret i seams |property. | Property. 
| £ 
1866 426 7,361 5-08 | 1,487 
1867 387 | 8,631 | ' 4°48 | 1,782 
1868 437 7,225 6:05 | 1,412 
1869 462 6,691 6:90 1,513 
1870 428 6,558 6°53 | 1,451 
1871 75 6,407 7°41 1,283 
1872 522 7,468 6-99 1,280 
1873 637 7,611 8°37 1,398 
1874 685 8,652 7:92 1,776 
1875 908 10,771 8°43 * 
1876 926 11,193 8:27. . 
1877 1,001 9,869 10°14 * 
1878 1,087 10,763 10°10 * 
1879 1,051 10,200 10°30 * 
1880 1,173 11,231 10°44 * 
1881 1,197 11,536 10°38 1,938 
1882 1,399 | 12,816 10°92 2,979 
1883 1,475 | 12,249 12-04 2,791 
1884 | 1,581 | 14,220 | 12°94 2.687 
1885 1,620 | 15,282 10°60 2.669 
1886 1,732 | 14,587 11°87 S173 
1887 1,626 13,448 12-09 2,683 
1888 1, 665 14,408 11°56 2.577 
1889 1,797 | 14,829 12°12 2,666 


* Cannot be accurately given, probate duties not in force. 


As already pointed out, the amount of property sworn to, for 








the purpose of obtaining letters of administration or probate is not 
an index to the total wealth of the community, except in those 
years when stamp duties were levied. On the 20th June, 1865, 
these duties were imposed, and remained in force until the end of 
1874 ; they remained in abeyance until June 25th, 1880, when 
they were again imposed. Sufficient time has, however, elapsed 
between the date first mentioned and the close of 1889 to enable 
a comparative view to be taken of the progress of the Colony. 
During the five years, 1870 to 1874, there died 36,696 persons, 
and the property left by them amounted to £4,005,333, so that 


the average per head was only £109, and the total private wealth 
averaged £58,424,000. For the period 1885 to 1889 the number 
of deaths occurring was 72,554, and the property left by those 








VALUE OF PROVED ESTATES. 





who died was valued at £23,164,796, giving an average of £319 
per head, so that the average wealth for the whole population was 
£332,445,850 for the five years named. The increase of wealth, 
as shown by the returns quoted, amounted to £27 4,021,850 during 
the fifteen years which elapsed from 1870-74 to 1885-89, a rate 
equivalent to 12:29 per cent. per annum, while the population 
advanced only at the rate of 4°53 per cent. Such progress in the 
accumulation of wealth is beyond all precedent, and is so extra- 
ordinary as to raise suspicion as to the correctness of the figures 
upon which the deduction is built. The figures, however, relating 
to the value of property left by persons who died may be taken 
as correct, and the somewhat similar progress experienced in 
Victoria would warrant the supposition that the conclusion as to 
the rate at which wealth has accumulated is also correct ; never- 
theless the figures are given with diffidence and should be used 
with caution. For purposes of comparison with the neighbouring 
colony, the period from 1870 to 1889 has been selected for New 
South Wales, and 1870 to 1888 for Victoria, no later returns 
being available for the latter colony. In regard to New South 
Wales, the defect which has already been adverted to mars the 
full value of the table ; from 1875 to 1880 probate duties were 
not in force, and it is surmised that in some, at least, of the years 
belonging to this period the personal estates only of persons who 
died were valued for purposes of probate. However, this may be ; 
the table will illustrate what is intended, viz., the vast growth of 
the wealth both of the community as a whole and of the indi- 
viduals of which it is composed. 


——————— 





























New South Wales. Victoria. 
Average Average | 
Years. Amount | Average | Approximate | Amount | Average | Approximate 
left by |Number of} Total Wealth left by Number of, Total Wealth 
each persons of each | persons of 
person living. Population. person | living. Population. 
dying. dying. | 
£ £ £ £ 


1870-74 109 | 536,000 | 58,424,000 146 | 757,650 | 110,616,¢00 
1875-79 178 | 646,700 | 115,112,600 211 | 815,300 | 172,028,300 
1880-84 264 | 818,600 | 216,110,400 268 | 901,650 | 241,642,200 
1885-89 319 | 1,042,150 | 832,445,850 *342 | 1,025,300 | 350,652,600 





-_—_—_—_—-—. 





* 1885 to 1888. 
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The following table shows the number and value of estates on 


which stamp duties were paid during the years 1887-89 :— 











1887. | 1888. 1889. 
Estates, a 
Naber Value. Number. | Value. | Number.|} Value. 
| | 
Canueee £ e £ 9 
Under the value of £5,000 1,513 | 1,095,260 1,503 | 1,092,885 1,572 | 1,143,005 
” ” £12,500 59 | 487,160 71 578,055 76 610,040 
| | | 
” ” £25,000 25 | 444,605 | 33 632,685 21 379,995 
> As £50,000 10 362,035 18 627,260 16 | 588,765 
Over : £50,900) 13 | 1,280,765 12 | 1,380,550 15 | 1,566,090 
Se 
Total enn ee: 1,620 | 3,669,825 1,637 | 4,311,435 1,700 | 4,287,895 











Tt will be seen that during the year 1889 stamp duties were 
paid in 1,700 estates, to the value of £4,287,895, being an average 
of £2,522 for each estate. The total number of persons who died 
during the year was 14,829, or at the rate of 13:43 to every 1,000 
of the mean population. Presuming that wealth is distributed 
among the living in the same proportion as it was among those on 
whose estates stamp duties were paid in relation to the total 
number of the dead, there would have been, at the end of 1889, 
117,051 persons with estates under £5,000, 5,652 with property 
between £5,000 and £12,500, 1,563 who were worth £12,500 to 
£25,000, 1,191 whose wealth was between £25,000 and £50,000, 
and 1,117 who enjoyed estates valued at over 50,000. This would 
leave about 996,000 people whose effects were, so to speak, of 
little or no value, consisting mainly of personal property— 
chiefly furniture—which is rarely made the subject of formal 
bequest. The property of the Colony may be said to have 
accumulated into the hands of one-eighth of the population, which, 


restricted as it must be deemed, is a considerably wider distribu- 


tion than is found in older countries. 
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INCOME. 
The income of persons living or holding property in New South Tot# income. 
Wales was estimated in 1889-90 to be £62,950,000, or at the rate 


The income is derived 


NJ 
eo) 


Git 


of £57 per head of mean population. 


from the following sources :— 


c 
PASLOLAI: PULeUl tem citerc ss tect aeons een Carian tow eanr vie eer weer enna 13,400,600 
Dairy TArOIIN Gos ces crese Socnce aie eee eee errr 1,400,000 
Agricultural: ang 1Orestyie: ccc ccovecs ences ven cenweence uecsieeNesces > 5,650,000 
RECHT 2 een gbonennee Gnu sun ngnc noo Prous ak bos de tIGosp CU UHCOGSEUDe: Sewer 4,450,000 
Mantifacturing pursuits sics..ccsssevsccse me tesece es ees se rwasenens 5,700,000 
PPP OLOSBIOM A eee hore ee eee eee Cone D ouienisissais vercniciawinlaane steer 2,700,000 
COMMELCIal  tIAUC Css ees ees ee eee ence vest tensaies 8,000,000 
Distribution of food and drink and domestic pursuits ...... 4,680,000 
CONKELUCHIOI ener eae oe Ce metnnepa ee uehe ss tere 5,870,000 
(ETANEDOLU cen cee nciaee. eT ONT Oe Creo oer 1,800,000 
State OMplOyes .............sescosccssessscorensesnevssseser soewseseces 1,620,000 
Rents derived from houses and land not used for agricul- 
GUPe; PASLOLAN OU MNININ Gi eeeerces csc ccsee gees eeeenes opie ce 6,120,000 
Miscellaneous pursuits ............ er Terr eee 1,560,000 
MOURA Sc ccmeresensek cece as: eaciaremauete seidee: £62,950,000 
The earnings derived from what are usually termed productive productive 


° ° . a : ane pursuits. 
pursuits—pastoral, dairy farming, agriculture, mining, and manu- 


amount to £30,600,000, or 48°6 per cent. of the total 


wage-earners, 





factures 
earnings of the community. The income of the 


including females, amounts to £28,550,000, distributed approxi" 


mately as follows :— 


Income of Wage-earners. £ 

Pastoral and farming ........ eT net eaees 7,720,000 
Mines and Quarries ...........:ccsces orssceeress soovcceroencescoeres 3,200,000 
Wrorits and MANULaCLOLles: ac eee rece see occ cauk Owens ese 4,600,000 
TE TANSPOLU ceqecccteccssteces wenn cere cnesesensiwern@esseleven ers caseerens 1,900,000 
Attendance Ald 100d GIBtCIDULION wo. cee ces cence occ cseteenensos: 3,530,000 
Mechanics and unskilled labourers ................ceeseeeeeeeees 5,490, 000 
MEISGOLIATIOOUS Urea era air ek cre cre eee eee aoe ee ecto eines 2,110,000 

Ota einen hae eo ae ee cereale ee £28,550,000 


The above estimate represents the income of 385,000 persons, 
of whom 319,000 were males and 66,000 females. The earnings 
of the former were £25,730,000 and of the latter £2,820,000, the 
average per head being £80 13s. 2d. and £42 14s. 7d. respectively. 
The income derived by persons residing abroad who hold property, 
or have investments in this country, is at present more a matter of 


speculation than of exact computation. The amount of such 


9 ¥ 
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income is undoubtedly large, as there has been for many years a 
constant influx of capital, chiefly from Great Britain and Victoria, 
for investment in New South Wales. The earnings of this 
capital now reaches a considerable sum, and there is ample evidence 
to warrant the supposition that the income of non-residents 
amounts to not less than £3,500,000 per year. 

Compared with the older countriés the income stated in the fore- 
going table to be enjoyed by persons living in New South Wales 
will appear very considerable, but not more so than the high rate 
of wages and the natural wealth of the Colony would lead one to 
expect. The following table,-extracted from Mulhall’s Dictionary 
of Statistics, gives the rate for the principal countries of Europe 
and for the United States and Canada :— 


Income per Head of Population in Various Countries. 

















Country. Total Income. Income per head. 
Million £ £ 

Wiiited MinpdOM tes eens eee eee 1,247 35° 

MOH OIANG cists ey eae e eee cee eee 1,048 41°0 
COLPAN Oi ccay cores ons e cis costes nee eee | 12] 32°0 
rohan ree careers cee ee treet: 78 16°0 
YEIICS ence terete ete Ooee e ee eeee 965 25:7 
GGPIIAN V2 aces cere e heron ne eee Ghee eek 850 187 
EMUGSIB Oise oat eee eree Bacay oon awee eens 848 | 9°9 
AXISUPIN econ ea ntc tose canto cnet oronee 602 | 16°3 
MOGBY Nagrck cece erie oe tare enenenh ca aenuses seca 345 12°0 
ORME rcveanicore cesses sauclgenvanesnuetaeseaes | 218 13°8 
OMGUMGL ae nkosi eree cee see etere renee. 61 13°6 
WOORRIRIY ie Scores ces aneac secs eccaease emma nace 120 22°1 
WRGUMAMNC 2 5 co acces oe teces ate rokatetacucvuees 104 26°0 
UEIUNNB ooo cas ca ceveeecsek coer oeaceeounenceel 47 | 23:2 
Sweden and Norway ........cscsscessscseees 104 16:2 
SWPLUROINELNIG ocecon ic sidaes ne ccdes sume cncreters 44 16°0 
GO irr ceo ee oe eee 23 11°8 
United States ............ Meter aula eacene ace cc | 1,420 27 °2 
DRI ase vic ee es trees ccna s acto Vessu setae 118 | 26°9 
INOW: South: Wales cocccccscconcedscccus sess 54 57°0 

CURRENCY. 


The coins circulating in Australasia are those of the United 
Kingdom. Gold is the standard, the silver and copper current 


are more properly tokens than coins. Gold coins are legal tender 


“= 
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to any amount, silver for an amount not exceeding forty shillings, 
and bronze for one shilling. The standard weight and fineness of 
each coin are given below. The least current weight of a sovereign 
is 122-5 Imperial grains, and of a half-sovereign 61°125 grains :— 


Coins in circulation. 


° ° ° - re | ‘ -_ : 
Denomination of Coin. Standard Weight. | Standard Fineness. 








Imperial grains. | 
( Sovereign...........| 12307447 |{ Hleven-twelfths fine gold, 
Gold..... | Halfsovercign....|  61-68728 one-twelfth alloy, or deci- 
aro ea a ae ( mal fineness 91666. 
BOTOW Di orccsicnncs: 436 36363 P 
| Double Florin..... 34909090 | 
| Half-crown ........ 218°18181 || Thirty-seven-fortieths fine 
BUVGls 7 EP LOLIN soccer sete ies 174°54545 |} silver, three-fortiethsalloy, 
SniMn Gieee eaeiene |  87°27272 | or decimal fineness °925. 
SIXDONCOr esc. e: 43 63636 
\ Threepence ........ 21°81818 |) 
Bronze,,, ) P@MMY ssersseeee 145°83333 Mixed metal, copper, tin, 
( Halfpenny ......... 8750000 and zinc. 














Gold coins are the only ones struck at the Sydney Mint, though 
silver and bronze of English coinage are also issued. The weight 
of gold sent for coinage from the first opening of the Mint on the 
14th May, 1855, to the end of 1889, was 17,113,910 oz., valued 
at £64,576,152; of this quantity New South Wales produved only 
7,296,781 oz., of the value of £27,805,849, the amount from each 
colony being :— 

Gold received for Eomage at the Sy oney: mn 














Colony where gold was produced. Weight. Value. 
oe £ 
INOW) SOUGM: VV BIOS -5.0524 0 ecsk cee eee secre 7,296,781 27,805,849 
CNGENRIANG cece cece oases ees nee Econ ies | 5,9 45°999 21,296, 682 
NGW ZORIBNG) 5. coer ee eee 2,121,361 | 8,380, 096 
MICUORIR oreo eee ee eee 1,440,969 | 5,916,955 
EPOMINOMID os hore. tee een ee ie ee 11,805 44,817 
MOUS AUStPAlIag occa cul scare encase ren 54,063 194,157 
OLEher COUNTIES. acer ee 16, 726 57,664 
O26 0 Fc all pe ag oP UR 226,976 879,932 








PLOURL ccrurcte- sen cme cee ie esconess 17,113,910 64,576,152 
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The greater part of the gold won in New South Wales and 
Queensland, and also part of the produce of New Zealand and 
South Australia, comes to Sydney for coinage ; but by far the 
larger portion of the gold of the colonies last-mentioned, as well 
The 
total value of gold raised in Australasia excluding Western 
Australia to the end of 1888 amounted to £328,274,845, 18°62 
The 
value of gold coin and bullion issued up to the end of 1889, was 
£64,451,568 of which £61,718,000 worth of gold was converted 


into coin, the value of sovereigns and half-sovereigns being :— 


as of the other colonies of the group, goes to Melbourne. 


per cent. of which passed through the Mint of this Colony. 


Gold Coin issued by the Sydney Mint. 


Half- 





























Year. Sovereigns. sovereigns. Total. 
= | bs 
| 8 a5 2 8 

1855 to 1877 39,248,500 1,963,500 41,212,000 
1878 1,259,000 63,000 1,322,000 
1879 1,366,000 | 47,000 1,413,000 
1880 | 1,459,000 40,000 1,499,000 
1881 | 1,360,000 31,000 | — 1,391,000 
1882 | 1,298,000 26,000 | 1,324,000 
LS83 / 1,108,000 110,000 | —_‘1,218,000 
1884 1,595,000 | ceeeeeeeeees | 1,595,000 
1885 | 1,486,000 | eeaceecevaes | 1,486,000 
1886 1,667,000 41,000 1,708,000 
1887 | 2,002,000 67,000 2,069,000 
1888 2,187,000 | eeseeesaveee 2,187,000 
1889 3,262,000 32,000 3,294,000 
Total .......000- 59,297,500 2,420,500 61,718,000 








Bronzeand silver 
coin issued by 
Mint. 


Bronze coin was first issued from the Mint in 1868, and silver 
coin in 1879. The respective value of each to the close of the 
year 1889 being :—Bronze, £32,560; silver, £361,175. The 


amount of cach particular currency issued in each year is shown in 
the following table :— 
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Sydney Mint—Silver and Bronze coin issued. 


Silver Coin. 























_ crowns. | Florins. | Shillings. | ences, | pences. | Total. 
£ £ £ anes £ £: 
1868 to018 75) | aeereene| meen | cen Ul aie epee meen 15,185 
Nyssa lioness el emer uctemae [se ney lla res 1,045 
Evia y i conse lee Cl eet lee tl acd ieee 770 
a a | eee eee | 735 
1879 17,000 | 15,972 | 12,000 | 3,681 | 4,647 | 53,300] 910 
1880 11,300 | 6,428 | 11,900 | 2,219 | 3,153 | 35,000] 545 
1881 14,600 | 10,600 | 12,000 | 3,600 | 2,700 | 43,500! 710 
1882 12,100 | 11,300 | 13,800 | 1,300 | 4,000 | 42,500 | 1,950 
1883 11,200 | 9,300 | 13,000 | 2,400 | 3,700 | 39,600 | 1,375 
1884 15,000 | 11,800 | 11,300 | 4,300 | 3,800 | 46,200 | 1,765 
1885 11,100 | 7,200 12.450 | 5,559 | 7,600 | 43,900 | 2,485 
1886 2,600 200 | 5,500 | 1,450 | 7,650 | 17,400 | 1,095 
1887 2,375 700 | 1,850' 500! €90 6,115} 800 
1888 1,425 900 | 3,250 | 3,100 | 2,610 | 11,285 | 1,630 
1889 *7,800 | +4,000 | 3,900. | 2,700 | 3,975 | 22,375 | 1,560 
| 


Total... 


£) 106,500 


*TIneludes £500 in Crowns. 


78,400 | 100,950 30, 800 | 44,525 (361, 175 32,560 


| 


+ Includes £500 double florins. 


The amount of silver coin withdrawn from circulation from 


1873, when the Mint first received worn coin, until 1889, was of 
124. 


was 364,261 oz., and the corresponding weight of new coinage 


the nominal value of £115, The actual weight after smelting 











Silver coin 
withdrawn. 
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would be 418,633 oz. The loss while the coins were in circula- 
tion was therefore 54,372 oz., the average loss being 12°98 per 


cent. 


Coin held 


So tenks The amount of coin held by the banks, and in circulation, 


was larger during 1889 than in any previous year, though, as 
compared with the population, the total has not varied greatly for 


some years, as will be seen from the following table :— 


Coin in Circulation and in Banks, with Average per Head of 


Population at close of year. 


| 
































Year. |Coin in Banks Average. | Coin in Average. arte ae Average 
nine ‘ ‘| per head. e hands. | per head. private hands. per eee 
£ & er React Ey £ io. SG. £ fo 8s Gs 

1870 1,352,842 | 2 2) 1,960,344 | 4 0 0} 3,313,186 |615 1 
1871 2,413,144 | 4 0} 2,004,036 | 318 10 | 4,417,180 | 8 13 1] 
1872 | 2,693,154 | 5 4 {| 2,075,546 |3 18 7 4,768,700 | 9 O10 
1873 1,970,075 | 3 5} 2,191,794 |4 0 61 4,161,869 | 7 12 12 
1874 | 2.283.353 | 4 )| 2,279,316 | 4 010] 4,562,669 | 8 1 10 
1875 2,525,698 | 4 5 | 2,179,326 |3 14 7 4,705,024 |8 1 O 
1876 | 2,732,104 | 4 5 | 2,191,945 |3 12 7] 4,924,049/|8 3-0 
1877 2,435,126 | 3 5 2,394,750 | 3 16 2 4,829,876 | 713 7 
1 Roy ho fa py) 47 fd Naa Bs 10 | 2,566,831 | 3 12 0 | 4,593,946 | 6 13 10 
1879 | 3,102,345 | 4 10 | 2,417,377 | 310 0 | 5,519,722 | 7 19 10 
1880 | 3,637,568 | 5 3 | 2,605,370 | 311 9 | 6,242,938 | 8 12 0 
1881 | 2,885,890 | 3 0} 3,104,397 | 4 1 7 | 5,990,287 | 717 7 
1882 2.6/2,7/99 | 3 ‘2 2 3,128,415 | 3 18 9 5,801,214 | 7 5 ll 
1883 | 2,861,980 | 3 12 7] 2,989,187} 311 7 | 5,851,117 |7 4 2 
1884 | 3,863,873 | 4 710] 2,988,74413 7 9] 6,852,617|715 7 
1885 | 4,069,840 | 4 7 51] 3,250,082; 3 9 9] 7,319,922 | 717 2 
1886 | 4,439,742 |4 8 71] 3,361,904 | 3 7 11] 7,801,646 | 715 § 
1887 5,108,996 | 4 18 0O| 3,745,980 | 3 11 10 | 8,854,976 | 8 9 10 
1888 | 5,061,000 | 413 3] 3,936,000 | 3 12 6| 8,997,000|}8 5 9 
1889 | 5,161,011 | 4 12 01]. 3,874,058 | 3.9 1 9,035,069 | 8 1 1 


Stock of gold The stock of gold and silver in private hands, in relation to the 


and silver. 


population, showed a slight decrease during 1889 compared with the 


previous year ; there is evidently a tendency to reduce the quantity 


of coin needed for the ordinary business of exchange. The spread 


of the banking system is generally attended with a diminution of 





COIN AND PAPER CIRCULATION. 











the amount of coin required for the use of business, and the Amount 


decrease in the supply of coin per head points to the extension of 
banking facilities. The quantity of coin in the colony both 
reserved in banks and in circulation amounts to about £8 ls. 1d, 
per head, a larger sum than in any other country. The nearest 
approach is France with £8; if, however, a comparison be 
made of the quantity of currency, apart from bank reserves, 
but including paper money, New South Wales is exceeded by 
France, Belgium, the Netherlands, and the United States. The 
following table shows the total amount of circulation and the 
average per inhabitant in some of the principal countries. The 
extraordinary variations in the requirements arise from the diverse 
modes of transacting business which obtain, and the poverty of 


some of the countries enumerated :— 


Amount of Coin and Paper circulation of various countries. 





aE a — 








County | untat | anane 

£ £2 6G: 

Argentine Republic ............ssseeeseees 11,740,500 319 9 
Ampbro-Flurigary .........scccscceserrecsessres 68,483,500 Era Ke a § 
ABIOUUM ee scence essen tiene ey 34,565,500 6 2 2 
Biman ie cece cto ararse oes renee tu nees 28,720,000 3 8.7 
COMRAG rare ca ca iie rere cree ateeceren noes 10,366,500 2 671) 
CR n erie ete ann cocaine eves cates 6,192,500 214 5 
DORNORI parler craccan eet Si tucen eecece 5, 166,000 29 8 
IE PAIIOS oko aa hue Deine eee Ree elens 326,083,000 813 1 
COopmaay ac nec eres scene rewavs: 132,190,500 218 5 
Great Britain and Ireland.................. 148,282,500 4 4 1 
(RnOOOG rare oreo ee weea en cuanee cue acioes 5,615,000 216: § 
dig ccc aes renee ror 209, 656,500 016 5 
Tink ee 95,316,500 3 611 
FLUE FE Sajnncoonnos qoGdog BoC OO nGoOnHOoOR tne 45,227,500 | ee ee 
MES RIDO cc eee cr iets ares cree neaeeer sion 10,325,500 10 1 
NoMa Boece traces sacs setanaciccsoes ces 22,327,500 5 6 4 
|g i) -e le cnn nai ar Bri Anb) Oop ad onCOn nD AOne 7,115,000 110 2 
penne errant ence 107,274,000 1 1 4 
nn ee A IORI B IOI CG BOUIN SOGOU TIC CG DHOCOROIUREOOCE 50,018,500 219 3 
MINT 18 ocr ot ca ic caeuek comaaeacusiee ns 6,225,500 019 5 
Siibeanlagide.s 3. aac atesecececa ose ee eects 8, 536,500 219 11 
RUNOS Eee caren etosss curse: 14, 126,500 013 0 
rated tates ccc eee eoeene re 248,849,000 418 ll 
Australia, New South Wales ...... Gioee 5,460,000 417 3 





currency 
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BANKING. 

The nominal capital of banks trading in New South Wales is 
£13,951,788, but much of this capital is not exclusively used in 
the Colony. It has been found impossible to determine the pro- 
portion of the whole capital required for the business of the 
Colony ; the figures relating to capital in the ensuing tables, there- 
fore, refer to the nominal capital paid up. The income derived 
by the banks during 1889 amounted to £1,693,660, or at an 
average rate of about 12} per cent. per annum, the rates varying 
from 6 to 25 per cent. The capital and profits of banks operating 
in this Colony during 1889 will be found below :— 


Rate per | Amount of 


Banks operating in New Capital Annum Sema 
South Wales. paid up. of last Reserved 


Dividend. | Profits. 


| 

















es 'P cent. £ 

INewasouthavWwalesinnaycosemeeraaie: steer 1,250,000 174 940,000 
ComMercia leesnee eee Pe ee rents 600,000 = 25 795,256 
A TISLP ALA RIA a arne noo cere tien neem la 600,000 14 814,163 
Union of Australia....ccc. cccccccccccccscccecevee. | 1,500,000 14 1,115,682 
AUStraltand) OInb StOCK memes sence | “671,757 | 15 403,673 
London Chartered of Australia ............... | 1,000,000 | 8 290,029 
English, Scottish, and Australian Chartered) 900,000 | 10 330,500 
Commercial of Australia .....cccccccccccessese. 1,000,000 15 711,153 
Or) a oko a ena ene erne een rete ere a 280,000 | 124 177,330 
Mercantilevoi Sydney a... creer eee tee $266,561 | 9 9,332 
Hederalrofc Australia cnc. sccaenes cesses ae 400,000 | 9 128,378 
Queensland National ..............ececceceeeees 800,000 ; 12 482.537 
New-Zealand eens. eeeie scence Tere 1,125,000 | 7 96,348 
INAtIONS COL A UStIaL Aslan ines 1,000,000 15° 697, 202 
News Orientalennc. corte cee cornea | 583,470 6 192,928 
SoutheA ustralinwenc ceo eran sees ee SOO OOO 6 129, 343 
INorsh Queenslandwesciee ee eee [oo 7B; 0007 eeess 114 

Motalsie.ocsccarscncanan es oes aa Wes Je8 53 Way hcts Fe gene 7,313,968 

™ Capital £500, 000 at commencement of year. 4 Capital £720,600 during first half year. 


§ Capital £300,000 at commencement of year. 


The magnitude of the operations of the banking institutions of 
the Colony may be gathered from the subsequent tables. In the 
year 1872 the total assets amounted to £13,094,187, while the 
liabilities were £9,672,266, showing a surplus of £3,421,921, 
while in 1889 the assets had amounted to £48,914,994, and the 





liabilities to £34,593,165, the surplus being £14,321,829. 


OPERATIONS OF BANKS. 





NI 


During Increase of 


resources of 


the eighteen years covered by the table the population of the banks. 


Colony was more than doubled, while the resources of the banks 


were increased four times. 


1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 





} 
} 


| 





Assets. 


£ 
13,094,187 


14,263,574 
16,276,956 
18,318,311 
19,982,588 
21,631,694 
22,853,362 
23,734,837 
24,398,813 
26,481,987 
30,624,731 
32,580,005 
35,261,346 
37,815,576 
39,805,308 
42,268,720 
44,971,057 
48,914,994 














Assets and Liabilities of Banks. 


Liabilities. 


F 

9,672,266 
10,956,813 
12,600,906 
14,499,398 
16,043,694 
17,464,564 
18,047,430 
18,568,426 
19,335,229 
21,426,126 
24,393,750 
25,928,248 
27,480,291 
29,845,622 
30,378,358 
31,831,499 
33,035,061 
34,593,165 


| Surplus Assets. 


| 





PY 
3,421,921 
3,306,761 
3,676,050 
3,818,913 
3,938,894. 
4,167,130 
4,805,932 
5,100,411 
5,063,584 
5,055,861 
6,230,981 
6,751,757 
7,781,055 
7,969,954 
9,426,950 

10,437,221 
11,935,996 
14,321,829 


(SP) 


The total assets of all banks trading in Australasia at the close Assets compared 


of 1889 amounted to £163,913,199, against which there were 
liabilities to the extent of £112,810,466, so that the surplus pro- 


vided by the banks out of their own resources was £51,102,733. 


The Colony showing the largest figures is Victoria, after which 


comes New South Wales. 


amounts shown in the following table differ from those of the 


preceding one, which were not the assets, &ec., at the close of the 


year as now given, but the average of the whole year :— 


As regards the last named Colony the 


with liabilities. 
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Assets and liabilities of Banks in Australasian Colonies for the 
last quarter of 1889. 




















Colony | Assets | Liabilities. Excess of Assets. 
eae 
| £ £ £ 
New South Wales ......... .. | 50, 152,350 35,671,791 | 14,480,559 
WiCtOria tasresscess sor) ok nee seo | 57,625,653 | 40,810,770 16,814,883 
Queensland ............0000000- 20,670,618 | 10,966,144 9,704,474 
South Australia ............... 11,189,194 | 7,368, 528 3,820, 666 
New Zealand ..................| 17,754,413 | 12,562,358 5,192,055 
ASMIEDIG Gs ccrccsaes occa yee 4,787,072 4,532,895 254,177 
Western Australia ............ | 1,733,899 897,980 835,919 
ELOUB Ln arcseeacierseees | 163,913,199 112,810,466 51,102,733 











The figures just given must be taken with qualifications since 
the 


stability or otherwise of the banks, as most institutions have 


the returns for any individual colony do not indicate 
branches in the adjoining colonies and in London, and a bank may 
show, as did the late Oriental Bank Corporation, a large surplus of 
assets over liabilities in New South Wales and yet be on the brink 


of insolvency by reason of its operations elsewhere. 


The amount of money deposited in the various banks of the 
a distinction between 


The 


most striking feature of the table is the rapid advance of interest 


Colony since 1872 will be found herewith, 


deposits bearing interest and at call being made from 1876. 


bearing deposits, which, in 1889, had reached the large sum of 
£22,925,549, whereas the amount in 1880 was only £12,209,781. 
The deposits at call amounted to £9,830,056 in 1889, as against 
£5,683,870 in 1880. 











— ————— 


AMOUNT OF DEPOSITS WITH BANKS. 








Year. 


1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 


There were deposited during the last quarter 
£106,292,878 with the various banks trading in Australasia ; of 
the sum named, £73,522,516—not including deposits in Tasmania— 
The banks of Victoria hold £38,768,936 or 36:5 
per cent. of the total deposits ; those of New South Wales, 


bore interest. 








Deposits not bearing | 


Interest. 





Interest. 


Deposits bearing 


Average Amount of Deposits with Banks of Issue. 


Total Deposits. 





* 


5,146,536 
5,061,231 
4,933,643 
4,898,724 
5,683,870 
7,719,236 
8,310,054 
7,158,975 
7,453,914 
8,819,979 
8,355,255 
8,870,037 

10,436,559 
9,830,056 





* 


9,563,608 
10,984,264 
11,678,843 
12,352,454 
12,209,781 
11,869,979 
13,772,826 
16,302,407 
17,738,445 
18,387,705 
18,974,984 
20,162,493 
20,382,990 


22,925,549 











£ 

8,653,481 

9,760,661 
11,369,184 
13, 182,772 
14,710,144 
16,045,495 
16,612,486 
17,251,178 
17,893,651 
19,589,215 
22, 082,880 
23,461,382 
25,192,359 
27,207, 684 
27,330, 239 
29,032,530 
30,819,549 


32,755,605 





* Not distinguished. 
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£33,777,143, or 31:7 per cent. The large business of the 
Victorian banks, as compared with those of New South Wales, in 
this and other respects, is probably due to the extensive interests 
which capitalists of that Colony have long held in the Southern 
and Western districts of New South Wales. The figures are for 
the last quarter and not the average of the year as shown in the 


previous table :— 


Total Deposits with Banks of Issue during last 
quarter of 1889. 


| 




















Colony. ee bearing Interest, | Total Deposits. 
£ £ | £ 

New South Wales ............... 23,951,948 | 9,825, 195 | 33,777,143 
Victoria vccceccceccescesenen see 28,654,782 | 10,114,154 | 38,768,936 
Queenslander 7,025,862 3,156,526 | 10,182,388 
South Australia........ ... Pecan | 4,990,183 | MGo2,0L0 | 6,822,502 
New Zealand .......cccccceeeeeeee 8,432,241 | 3,162,363 | 11,594,604 
Tasmania.......cccccccsceeceseeeees Noe sence ae ee | 4,309,610 
Western Australia ............ 467,500 | 370,195 | 837,695 
Total ee € *73,522,516 | *28,460,752 | 106,292,878 

| 

| 





* Tasmania not included. 


The proportion of coin and bullion which banking institutions 
must habitually keep in stock is not fixed by any enactment. 
Compared with the total liabilities, and with deposits at call and 
note circulation, the quantity of coin has varied very considerably 
from year to year, as the following statement shows. The largest 
per centage was held in 1876, and the least in 1883 :— 





VALUE OF COIN AND BULLION IN BANKS. “47 





—_— = — = —— 





Yearly Average Coin and Bullion in Banks, compared with 
Liabilities, and with deposits at call and circulation. 














one Per cent. of Liabilities | Per cent. of deposit at call 
ae to Reserves. | and note circulation. 
1876 18°2 46°5 
1877 15°3 42°9 
1878 13°0 38°2 
1879 13'8 42°4 
1880 17°8 49°9 
18sl biel 40°1 
1882 er 31°0 
1883 eet 32°3 
1884 Lo 39°5 
1885 14°2 40°0 
1886 Poce 40°] 
1887 15°5 47°2 
1885S 16°7 45°6 
1889 14°6 44°4 





The quantity of coin in the colony at the close of 1889 has average value 
already been stated as £9,035,069, or £8 1s. 1d. per head. Of this ® aI Ni 
amount £5,161,011 was in the hands of the banks, and £3,874,058 
in circulation. The value of coin and bullion in banks of issue, 
at the end of the year, was somewhat in excess of the average 
amount for the year. The following figures are for the period 
which has elapsed since 1871 :—~- 

Average yearly value of Coin and Bullion in Banks of Issue. 





Year. | Coin. | Bullion. ; | Total. 
£ £ £ 

1871 1,867,278 184,553 2,051,831 
1872 9 859,325 126,201 2 985,526 
1873 1,972,092 76,483 2,048,575 
1874 2.399 269 192,254 2 514,523 
1875 2.476,456 112.319 | 2,588,775 
1876 2398503 | 87,063 2,915,566 
1877 © 586,053 84,415 2 670,468 
1878 2 962,526 86,194 2 348,720 
1879 2,488,175 83,824 | 2,571,999 
1880 3,373,618 73.651 3,447,269 
1881 | 3,594,914 80,068 3,674,982 
1882 3.022.159 74,308 3,096,467 
1883 2798,536 $0,018 2 878,554 
1884 3,559,859 61,223 3,621,082 
1885 4,171,043 62.066 4,233,109 
1886 3,958,238 66,243 4,024,481 
1887 4,870,315 65,187 4,935,502 
1888 5,461,393 59,608 5,521,001 
1889 | 4,997,629 70,528 5,068,157 
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Compared with the total amount of currency,'the reserves held by 
Australasian Banks are proportionately heavier than those of any 
other country. In New South Wales the bank reserve equals the 
whole of the active circulation both of coin and paper ; much the 
same conditions exist in the neighbouring colonies. The only 
European country approaching this proportion, is the Netherlands, 
where the bank reserves equal about one half the active currency 
of the country. The following statement shows the quantity of 
coin in Banking Institutions and the Public Treasury, as well as 
the total value of the currency, both active and reserved, of some 
of the leading countries of the world :— 


Amount of Coin in Banks and total Currency of all kinds in 
Principal Countries. 


—<—$—$$$__—_— 











Countries. Bank neat eney. SNe tieteieaeee: 
Australasia— £ 
New South Wales ..:....cecsscsvesseesse 5,068,000 10,520,000 
VAOLOTID coe teense ane tea ee eee ine me ree: G5550; U0 mi nraneree ee enc ceree 
South Australia 425 ccsiscccccccscsccscsccs 1,591,400 | eceiyeegeenetoesien: 
Oneensland oc. occ cece reece see ouesecs PO GOO Ka mre noncece tee 
Pasmaniae iit... Ss TE or Cr SSS SSOOW Neweecenee cess 
New: Zealand: Gotcccscsseceseersrar os 2210 LOO telecine coerce. 
Western Australia ...........0c0.sceceess. 7205 UA AP Seas eoncnnenrbc tne 
Argentine Republic ........ Pencen ce cnines 2,910,274 14,631,000 
AUBUPO: PII PALYin acc esse ce aseee nee 20,116,937 88,487,000 
PIGLGUNIN es sare cores sever aoe cnc yet eee cence 3,688,247 38,196,000 
BPA SU evens cer ree cas Meenas ae eee leon tne een meee cen 28,673,000 
Canada and Newfoundland ............... 1,867,785 12,217,000 
(0) 0) he Renee eocemtce cece ree oreae 491,590 6,673,000 
Dearie eee rere ce tear ek eer one cha en cee eee 2,884,350 8,041,000 
| yy 02: Caer Ee Cee O opr er er coor rinec 82,602,649 408, 147,000 
CRAVE So eeescc cos eoemec sue ai cece eees 37,249,868 169,221,000 
Great Britain and Ireland.................. 31,607,451 179,645,000 
Greene eters cre cee eels renee reanes 369,000 5,974,000 
nica CH Briien) Sccccscsecaccrser eases ocwer se ee: 16,063, 390 225, 373,000 
URL ores cere aera aacn acre ne tes oe meceneacen 14,218,258 109,377,000 
DADA civics cuneate e ieee toe ceaeioee eros 5,839,829 50,992,000 
NEGRI CON ere ce ieee ienccnenes ce cae oeeuness 361,416 10,669,000 
INGERGPIATIOS cic ccoccccseserseesesoces ceuee 11,298,393 33,588,000 
IPONGUPRL Ee eccvocctescccnasecceces coeceteneeers 2,402, 369 9,505,000 
[iti OV, ee oe ere er ree ee 25,421,671 ' 132,518,000 
SPR tee OTe er errr meee 5,580,911 55,516,000 
SCandinavian. oon conc sesces ae enters 2,611,899 8,826,000 
Swatzerlandeciea. scene ccna eer 2,379,972 10,902,000 
DURE GY ge sce ce reeen tose teams haces ens ticets 2,976,600 17,079,000 
United States of America.................. 109,476,780 357,914,000 








AMOUNTS ADVANCED BY BANKS. 





The advances which the various banks of issue have made to their Advances made 
y Banks. 


customers averaged in 1871, £7,593,538, representing £14 19s. 
per head of the whole population ; during 1889 the total had 
reached £39,956,031, equal to £36 4s. per head ; which, whether 
viewed in connection with banking business outside Australia, or 
as illustrating the progress of the Colony, cannot but be regarded 
as extraordinary :— 


Amounts Advanced by the Banks to their Customers—Y early 
Average. 





Year. Amount of Advances. Advances per head of 








Population. 

£ £8: 
1871 7,593,538 14 19 
1872 7,993, 223 15 4 
1873 9,116,831 16 15 
1874 10,074,712 1 hy pea by 
1875 11,770, 185 20 3 
1876 12,801,716 21 4 
1877 15,354,507 24 8 
1878 16,762,111 25 10 
1879 17,098,052 24 15 
1880 16,661,815 22 19 
1881 19,038,386 ZO 
1882 23,517,046 29 12 
1883 25,894,669 31 1 
1884. 27,479, 142 31 4 
1885 30,556,628 32 16 
1886 32,527,431 33 4 
1887 33,352, 179 32 12 
1888 35,570,485 33 14 
1889 39,956,031 36 4 


equal to the amount of their paid-up capital and the coin 
and bullion in store. The Banks have in no instance availed 
themselves to the full extent of their privilege in this regard ; 
indeed, if they were so disposed, such an issue of notes would be 
impossible, as the currency required for the business of the Colony 
is scarcely more than the value of gold retained in the vaults of 
the Banks. It will be seen from the following statement that the 


issue of paper by the Banks has been stationary for about eight 


years. 








Banks. 


Banks trading in the Colony are allowed a note circulation Note circulation 
of 
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Notes and Bills in Circulation not bearing interest, Yearly Average. 








| 
Notes in Bills in 


























Year. Circulation, | Circulation, Total. 
| £ | £ £ 
1871 | 694,344 | 42.816 737,160 
1872 789,544 | 42,916 832,460 
1873 920,620 | 32,067 952,687 
1874 | 1,005,639 | 34,289 | 1,039,928 
1875 | 1,080,088 34,811 | 1,114,899 
1876 1,098,862 | 33,712 | 1,197,574 
1877 1,129,279 | 37,618 | 1,166,897 
1878 | 1,167,519 | 38,621 | 1,206, 140 
1879 | 1,123,123 | 41,703 | 1,164,826 
1880 | 4,173,663 | 45,229 | 1,218,892 
18S] 1,390,376 | 52,687 | 1,443,063 
1882 | 1,614,191 | 57,487 1,671,678 
1883 | 1,677,146 | 64,596 | 1,741,742 
1884 | 1,644,469 60,443 1,704,912 
1885 | 1,714,095 | 55,300 | 1,769,395 
1886 1,621,090 | 60,827 | 1,681,917 
1887 1,526,096 | 64,146 | 1,590,242 
1888 1,591,500 | $4,111 | 1,675,611 
1889 | 1,489,153 | 96,459 | 1,585,612 
| | 
Enormous Considering the population of these colonies the banking opera- 
pee ‘é tions of Australasia have attained enormous development. The 


following table from Mulhall’s Dictionary shows the capital 
employed in banking, and the amount of deposits in some of the 


principal countries. The figures regarding Australasia are brought 





down to the latest date: 





DEVELOPMENT OF BANKING. 








Capital and Deposits in the Banks of Various Countries. 


Million £. 
Amount per 














| 
CL | a | | Inhabitant. 
| Capital. Deposits. | Total. | 
Se ee ee | eek Ean . | 
| 2 
| 
Unitedo Kingdom. .sn.nn: 270 570 $40 25 
BTANCO st coneanicceor eee enee 55 150 205 6 
German yet snccsece cece tes | 85 200 285 | 6 
RUSSIA cose ceceeceeeceeseeceseeeees | 45 110 155 2 
| 
ACURGI Ae eta cee cae nee ee eens | 36 130 166 5 
Dial vay roe Seenene | 31 60 91 3 
Spain and Portugal ............ | 12 10 | 22 ] 
Bal Pitunrearsrcaan ens | 7 20 ay o 
Holland ..... Wereenc es eee | 6 20 °6 a 
SSCANCING VIG mec ec oe nteu cscs 1] 24 35 4 
[penne | ee Nae sees Seeeese eo 
Huropes ee aec cat | B58 1,294 1,852 eee 
United States ........ re } 145 386 531 10 
Canadancciee cence anes | 17 1S 30 8 
AUISUralaslarnn it cence pila 106 157 4] 


The general business transacted by the banks of each Colony is 
The reserve of coin consists almost 
wholly of gold, only about 4 per cent. being in silver. The stock 


of coin and bullion held, £18,520,949, exceeded that of the 


summarized on next page. 


Bank of England at the same date by nearly three-quarters of a 
million. The total assets amounted to £163,913,199, and the 
liabilities £112,810,466, so that the proportion provided by the 


banks out of their own resources was £51,102,733. 


Diez 








Assets and 

liabilities of 
Australasian 
Banks, 


Bank Returns, Australasia—Averages for the last quarter, 1889. 
































Liabilities. Assets. 
Colony. | | | | Notes and 
- | psi. 3 | Balance | ow Balances |_ Bills dis- 

otc | Nicolas | due to Ranonite | Total Coin Baltion Landed | pone | due from ‘counted and| Total 
oo : other I * | Liabilities. : * | Property. | Ao other all other Assets. 

lation. | tion. Banks. Bills. Banks. Debts due 

|to the Banks. 

r | 
£ £ |i &£ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 


258,108 | 33,777,143 | 35,671,791 | 4,984,874 | 82,704 | 1,542,621 | 306,464 2,479,071 | 
| 
| 307,709 | 288,539 | 48,817,112 | 57,625,653 
| 


Queensland ...... 665,436 | 30,634 | 87,686 | 10,182,388 | 10,966,144 | 1,869,508 | 322,385 | 685,513 | 19,283 | 262,843 17,511,086 | 20,670,618 





New South Wales. 1,516,047 | 120,498 40,756,6 6 | 50,152,350 








Victoria.......... ' 1,657,082 | 115,532 | 269,220 | 38,768,936 | 40,810,770 | 6,230,624 ; 302,413 | 


— 
for) 
“J 
S 
bo 
o 
lon) 











South Australia ..| 449,229 | 11,029} 985,768 6,822,502 | 7,368,528 | 1,581,237 | 10,144 | 458,015 | 37,810 | 343,936 8,758,552 | 11,189,194 
| | | 

















Western Australia) 49,730 | 5,158 | 5,897 | 837,695 897,980 | 275,475 | 7,596 | 87,398 | 2,441 19,145 1,341,844 | 1,733,899 
Tasmania ........ | 155,986 | 61,774 | 5,575 | 4,3C9,610} 4,532,805 | 578,820] .... dd 424) eae | 588,546 3,558,562 | 4,787,072 


| | | | 


New Zealand ....| 883,114 | 52,516 | 32,124 | 11,594,604 


| 
| 
| 


| | 
5.376,! | 397,141 | 743,873 | 106,292,878 | 112,810,466 
| 


| | : 
| 12,562,358 area 114,256 | 509,235 | 36,307] 93,340 14,840,362 | 17,754,413 








| ES ES SS SS | ae 
| 





17,681,451 


00 
bo 


839,498 | 5,073,182 | 709,514 | 4,025,420 135,584,134 |163,913,199 








* Includes Bullion. 
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INTEREST ON DEPOSITS IN BANKS. 723 

The rate of interest allowed to depositors by banks of issue Rates of Interest. 
during the year 1889 was 3 per cent. for deposits fixed for three 
months, 4 per cent. for six months, and 5 per cent. for twelve 
months. The Savings and Post Office Banks gave interest at 
the rate of 4 per cent., the Savings Banks giving a point higher 
on all accounts remaining open to the end of the year. Interest 
was allowed by the Building and Investment Societies not issuing 
notes at the rate of 5, 6, and 74 per cent. for the periods named 
above. The accompanying table gives the average interest per 


annum allowed by banks during each year since 1872 :— 


Average Interest per annum on Money deposited with Banks. 


Year. 3 Months. 6 Months. 12 Months. 
per cent. per cent, per cent. 

1872 24 34 4 
1873 24 3 34 
1874 3 34 4 
1875 34 44 54 
1876 3 4 5 
1877 3 4 5 
1878 34 44 5} 
1879 4 | 5 64 
1880 3 | 4 5 
1881 2 2% 3} 
1882 2 3 4 
1883 4 5 6 
1884 34 4} 54 
1885 3 4 5 
1886 34 44 54 
1887 34 43 54 
1888 24 34 43 
1889 3 4 5 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





The following table gives the discount charged by the banks Rates of 
for unexceptional bills. The table covers a period of eighteen 
years, during which the rates varied from 5} to 7 per cent. for 
bills under three months, from 6} to 8 per cent. for four months, 
and from 7} to 9 per cent. for bills with a currency over four 
months. In the last column of the statement the discount rates 


of the Bank of England during the same period are given :— 


ST 
8) 
as 
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Average Discount Rates per annum in Local Banks. 


| Discount on Local Bills. 
: : | Bank of England 




















7 | ae Rate. 
| Under 3 Months. | 3 to 4 Months. | Over 4 Months. | 
- | we een Coenen 
Per cent. Per cent. | Per cent. Per cent. 

1872 5s 6 7} 4% 

1873 ok ch 73 5 

187 4 | 7 | 8 | 9 34 

1875 | ; 8 9 3} 

1876 7 8 | 9 3h 

1877 7 8 9 32 

1878 7 ee ee ey 

1879 7 | 8 | 9 — 

1880 tf | 8 | 9 275 

1881 6 | | 8 | 8B 

1882 6 | 7 | 8 | 4} 

1883 7 | 8 | 9 34 

1834 , | ne 8} 32 

| 

1885 | 6 | a 8 3 

1886 63 73 8} 32 

1887 | Bs 7% | a | 31 

1888 " 7} . 3} 

1889 63 1h; 8} | 31 
Large stuns In the next table is given the amount of deposits at the end of 
deposited in ue . : ; 
Banks. each year, from 1871 to 1889, in the Chartered Banks, the Savings 


Bank of New South Wales, and Post Office banks. The increase 


has been singularly rapid, not only absolutely, but also as compared 


with the increase in population. During the eighteen years the 
deposits increased from £7,989,801 to £38,057,226, the rate per 








NJ 
i) 
qn 


SAVINGS BANKS. 








£15 8s. 7d. to £33 18s. 3d. The whole of 


the deposit banks of the Colony are not included in this table ; a 


head advancing from 


very considerable sum is received by building and other societies, 
which offer a larger interest than the ordinary banks, the Savings 
During the last quarter of 1889 the 


amount of money entrusted to these societies, as far as the 


or the Post Office Banks. 


Total deposits in 


returns show, was £2,599,272, so that the total amount of ,2)). t. 


deposits in banks of all descriptions was £40,656,498, equivalent 
to £36 4s. 7d. per inhabitant. The figures in the ensuing table 


do not include sums in building and investment societies :— 
Money on Deposit in Banks in New South Wales. 
| 


Post Office Amount per 





Year. | Banks. Savings Banks. | A Total. head of 
| Soren | Population. 
| | 
| £ £ £ | £ | £8. a. 
1871 | 7,043,886 931,688 | 14,227 | 7,989,801 | 15 8 7 
1872 | 9,273,087 1,028,738 | 80,688 | 10,382,513 | 19 7 11 
1873 | 10,279,324 1,164,561 | 206,070 | 11,649,955 | 21 0 9 
1874 | 11,884,958 1,275,902 | 303,113 | 13,463,973 | 238 8 5 
1875 | 13,650,892 1,295,797 354,075 | 15,300,764 | 25 14 11 
1876 | 14,859,505 1,303,813 400,120 | 16,563,438 | 2619 5 
1877 | 16,325,043 1,355,258 | 467,453 | 18,147,754 | 28 3 10 
1878 | 16,722,453 1,333,017 | 480,025 | 18,535,495 | 2711 9 
1879 | 17,862,840 | 1,410,905 | 511,357 | 19,784,102 | 2717 9 
1880 | 17,883,024 1,489,360 586,496 | 19,958,880 | 2618 1 
1881 | 20,308,017 1,427,202 OTAGO lai 22-70G,120 1 coos 
1882 | 22,544,549 1,856,641 | 1,158,454 | 25,559,644 | 3110 6 
1883 | 23,739,134 1,822,319 | 1,183,519 | 26,744,972 | 31 3 8 
1884 | 26,250,420 1,887,349 | 1,290,931 | 29,428,700 | 32 11 
1885 | 26,709,386 2,016,656 | 1,471,894 | 30,197,936 | 3110 6 
1886 | 28,428,253 2,081,498 | 1,423,305 | 31,933,056 | 3117 5 
1887 | 29,253,864 2,174,439 | 1,501,454 | 32,929,756 | 3111 6 
1888 | 31,917,311 9,299,971 | 1,737,704 | 35,954,986 | 33 2 4 
1889 | 33,777,143 38,057,226 | 33.18 3 














2,550,192 | 


1,729,891 | 


During the year 1889 there was an increase in the savings Saving Banks. 
banks, of depositors, to the number of 6,617, and in deposits to the 
extent of £242,408 ; part of this increase shown is due to interest 
earned during the year, and part to the extension of the Post 
Office system, under which there was an addition of over 5,000 
depositors, although the total deposits were less than those of the 


preceding year by £7,813, but when full allowance is made on 


these accounts the increase will be found to be proportionately 
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Savings Bank 
Deposits. 


Land and Build- 
ing Societies. 
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greater than that of the population. The number of depositors at 


the close of the last two years and the amount to their credit 














was -— 
1888. 1889. 
Savings Banks. SS  [ — —_—_—_—_-—- 
Depositors. Amount. | Depositors. | Amount. 
£ £ 
Savings Banks ..... 57,032 2,299,971 58,626 2,590, 192 
Post Office Banks ...| 71,265 1,737,704 76,288 1,729,891 
Total ...... 128,297 | 4,037,675 134,914 4,280,083 





Of the total deposits in the Savings’ Bank, 31,006 were for 
amounts of £20 and under, averaging £5 2s. 8d. each; 9,930 
were sums between £20 and £50, averaging each £32 &s. 6d. ; 
7,785 were between £50 and £100, averaging each £71 7s. 2d. ; 
8,505 were between £100 and £200, averaging £121 7s. 3d. each; 
1,189 are between £200 and £300, averaging £212 ls. 2d.; and 
211 over £300, averaging £1,085 17s. 8d. each. It is hardly to 
be supposed that these last are individual deposits ; they probably 
included the sums lodged by the various penny banks and other 


public institutions. 


Besides the chartered banks and those under Government 
guarantee, as already mentioned, there are banking, land, building 
and investment companies, which receive money on deposit. 
Statistics are now obtained of the operations of some of these 
Companies, and it would appear that they have assets to the 
extent of £6,396,308 against liabilities of £4,540,825, showing a 
nominal surplus of £1,855,483. Their subscribed capital amounts 
to £1,512,860 and reserved capital £600,143—in all £2,113,003. 
The most notable points about these Companies are the large 
dividends paid, from 6 to 25 per cent., and the large sum for which 


land figures in their assets. It will appear from the accompanying 


statement that these Companies hold land to the extent of 





INVESTMENT COMPANIES. 





£3,493,634 at the end of 1889, their other assets, part of which 


represents lands sold, but not paid for, amounting to £2,902,674:— 


Liabilities and Assets of Land, Building, and Investment 











5 
Companies. 
LIABILITIES. £ | ASSETS. £ 
Bills in circulation ... ..... 15,583 | Coin and bullion ............ 10,117 
BalancesduetootherBanks 624,187 | Landed property ..... ...... 3,493,634 
Deposits not bearing in- Notes and bills of other 
COROBG co ccrcecone esse es GO.688"(" banks:.-< 05 02< cesses 16,778 
Deposits bearing interest.. 2,538,584 | Balances due from other 
Other liabilities ............ 1,301,833 DONE sence cerns 24,376 
Notesand bills discounted, 
Oe ra eee et ee ree 2,851,403 
Total liabilities ...£4,540,825 Total liabilities..... £6,396,308 
Excess of assets over liabilities .....................£1,855,483 
CaDITAL DAIG Di atsicacte aroun ee one ee ee OOOO 
Reserved profits ..... LP anoles atiea iors oceania Peat eee £600,143 
Number of Societies making returns ............ 33 


During the year 1889 the total number of bankruptcy orders 
made was 1,101, with liabilities amounting to £794,603, and 
assets, £396,723, as shown by the bankrupts’ schedules. This 
amounted to an increase of 250 bankrupts over those of 1888, 
when the liabilities and assets, as per bankrupts’ schedules, were 
£659,307 and £459,677 respectively. The increase in the 
number of bankrupts in 1889 does not necessarily mean that 
it was caused by a depression of trade. The new Bankruptcy 
Act came into force at the beginning of 1888, and it is believed 
that many persons, fearing the stringency of that Act, rushed 
their estates into the Insolvency Court in 1887, thus causing 
the liquidations of 1888 to fall considerably below the average 
of the previous few years. The number in 1889 was less than 
that of either 1887 or 1886, but although the liabilities of both 
those years, as shown by the schedules, exceed the liabilities of 
1889, the assets last year shows a marked falling off from those 
set down by the insolvents of two and three years ago. It must 


be borne in mind, however, that the figures in bankrupts’ schedules, 


especially those relating to assets, are to be accepted with caution. 
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Number of Insolvencies and Bankruptcies in New South Wales, 


and Amount of Liabilities, Assets, &e. 




















Number of Insolvents. be Sarre Pare pr a ha 
Year, |__|, shown in | im the ingol- | Shown in the 

pos | ele Total. schedules. | ees estates. 

: | | 

| | bof a a bo 
1876 | 461 | 41 502 492,847 169,604 | 323,243 
1877 | 534 | 54 | 588 508,352 | 210,821 | 297,53: 
1878 | 652 | 64 716 | 664,736 | 350,176 | 314,560 
1879 767 96 | 863 °$1,334 | 306,103 | 475,231 

) 
1880 784 50 834 479,864 | 292,233 | 187,631 
1881 | 664 60 | 24 379,290 | 218,212 | 161,078 
1882 686 4s | 73 307,084 | 167,876 | 139,208 
18838 | 720 65 | 785 444,594 | 245,836 | 198,758 
1884 | 856 62 | 918 836,165 580,195 255,970 
isss | $49 | 80 | 929 773,212 | 589,359 183,853 
1886 | 1,116 105 “1,221 989,262 | 733,127 | 256,135 
1887 | 1,249 | 102 | 1,351 | 1,081,726 | 788,941 | 292,785 
1888 735 | 116 | 851 | 659,307 | 459,677 | 199,630 
iss9 | 935 | 166 | 1,101 | 794,603 | 396,723 | 397,880 
| 


The amount of money advanced on the security of the wool clip 
Such 


advances do not necessarily mean a scarcity of money on the part of 


Money secured 
by lien on wool, ° ° 
and the live stock of the Colony is always very large. 


the borrowers, as the system of lens and mortgages is part of the 
ordinary method of carrying on the trade of the country. Advances 
were, however, made more largely during the years of depression, 


which extended over the period from 1878 to 1882, as will be seen 
I 


by the following table :— 





LIENS AND MORTGAGES. 








Preferable Liens on Wool and Mortgages on Live Stock, registered. 








| Preferable Liens on Wool. Mortgages on Live Stock. 
[igen een ae 
oon | Amount | No. of | | No. of | 
No. of No. of % ae aiort | No. of lex eereariil No. of | Amount 
Liens. Sheep. Liens. | gages. | Sheep. | Cattle. one lent. 
| | 
| | £ | £ 
1880 1,479 | 6,216,741 | 981,172 901 | 4,858,265 | 183,555 401 | 2,818,967 
1881 1,609 | 5,709,061 | 904,012 1,275 | 5,982,994 |215,564 | 9,646 | 4,623,915 
1882 1,289 | 4,837,667 801,175 1,074 | 3,865,331 | 112,441 8,391 | 3,391,984 
1883 1,301 | €,849,801 | 1,026,574 1,077 | 3,601,890 | 131,068 | 7,389 | 2,486,407 
1884 1,379 | 4,168,185 | 973,179 1,471 | 2,696,994 | 77,241 | 8,097 | 1,881,082 
: | 
1885 | 1,236 | 5,263,407 | 1,327,214 1,431 | 4,730,283 | 117 241] 10,764 | 2,962,471 
1886 | 1,187 | 9,049,194 | 1,454,154 1,363 | 4,328,553 | 79,616 | 10,349 | 2,404,813 
| | | 

1887 | 1,285 | 9,296,975 | 1,685,655 1,563 | 3,954,286 | 79,312 11,464 | 2,054,785 

| | | | 
1888 | 1,174 | 9,800,520 | 1,282,125 1,998 | 4,002,148 | 80,120} 12,364 | 2,003,216 
1889 | 1,169 | 7,861,233 | 1,282,065 2,018 | 4,572,477 | 100,026 | 11,824 | 2,432,704 

| | 








When any sum has been secured, both by a lien on the wool and 
by a mortgage of the sheep, the amount is included under the head 
of mortgages only. The above table does not, however, give an 
exact statement of the case, as a large portion of the advances 
made were discharged, as will be seen in the following table :— 


Discharges of Mortgages on Live Stock registered. 


Year. Number. Amount. Year. Number. Amount. 

£ | £ 
1880 232 3,904,475 1885 208s L1i3,6%3 
1881 399 2,781,122 1886 150 | $49,742 
1882 258 1,900,443 1887 210 | 1,073,674 
1883 126 600,426 1888 240 | 1,160,307 
1884 306 | 3,801,352 1889 | 256 1,191,089 





Other advances on produce are also made, the principal being 
those on growing crops. Such advances do not ordinarily reach 
large sums either individually or in their total. In 1888, owing 
to the drought, farmers were compelled to obtain much heavier 
advances than usual on such crops as survived the severity of the 
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season ; the advances for 1889 were a little over one third of those 
of 1888. 
years was :— 


The amount of advances made on crops for fourteen 


Liens on Growing Crops registered. 


Vee S 
Year. | Number. | Amount. Year. Number. | Amount. 
es Le rie 7 as 
| £ | | £ 
1880 797 | 81,626 1885 | 857 | 71,153 
1881 897 42,255 1886 | 989 | 79,212 
1882 854 | 40,379 1887 | 949 67,379 
1883 814. | 50,789 1888 | 1,006 247,466 
1884 888 | 54,057 1889 eV aay | 83,748 


Mortgage transactions have largely increased during the last 
ten years. ‘The maximum was reached in 1885, when there were 
11,661 mortgages, aggregating £17,445,488, nearly eight millions 
of which was lent on country lands. In 1888 the number of 
registrations was 11,726, but the amount was only £16,286,028 ; 
while in 1889, although 13,728 mortgages were registered, the 
sum advanced was only £14,534,265. These figures are incom- 
plete, for there were many mortgages not registered ; besides, in 
many instances the amounts lent by the banks are not stated, but 
simply the words, ‘ valuable consideration,” or ‘‘ cash credit,” 
inserted in the deed. There are two Acts of Parliament under 
which such transactions are registered. ‘The following table shows 
the totals, and the numbers registered under each for the last ten 
years :— 

Mortgages on Land registered. 














4,416 | 


| Under Act 7 Vic. No. 16. Under Act 26 Vic. No. 9. 
Year. | a a Total. 

| Number. | Amount. Number. | Amount. 

| | £ | £ £ 
IS80 oor 2,995 | 4,048,952} 2,193 | 3,902,272 7,951,224 
1881......... | 4,505 | 5,268,449 | 2,336 | 4,155,225 | 9,423,674 
1882......... | 4,159 | 4,924,596 | 2,605 | 4,710,855 9,635,451 
TESS Cree: | 4,088 | 5,859,472 | 2,825 | 5,781,167 11,640,639 
1984.,........ | 4,653 5,620,421 | 3,437 | 4,447,739 10,068, 160 
1885......... | 7,618 11,360,108 | 4,043 6,085,380 17,445,488 
1886. | 6,933 7,570,210 | 4,295 | 5,975,898 13,546,108 
1887...0..... | 6,108 5,869,302 | 4,239 | 6,930,665 | 12,799,967 
IBSS ick ee | 7,452 8,765,109 | 4,274! 7,520,914 | 16,286,023 
[S80 Fe | 9,312 7,277,334 7,256,931 | 14,534,265 

) } 
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The amount of mortgages discharged has always been much less Mortgages 
than the amount registered. This arises partly from the fact that = 
mortgages are as a rule paid off by instalments, and the discharge 
is given forthe last sum paid, which might happen to bear avery small 
proportion to the total sum borrowed. The number of mortgages 


under each Act discharged for the last ten years is as follows :— 


Mortgages discharged. 





| Under Act 7 Vic. No. 16. | Under Act 26 Vic. No. 9. 
Year. ——————— - | 7 as se aa Total. 
Number. Amount. | Number. | Amount. 
£ £ 
1880 ........ 1,860 715,148 | 1,052 1,945,915 2, 661, 063 
MBG eccencecs 2,386 1,926,357 1,501 2,067, 140 3,993,497 
WOOD as 2,051 1,676,224 1,603 2,417,460 4, 093, 684 
TOS35e2-<75- 1,388 | 1,433,912 1,369 1,833, 016 3,266,928 
1884. . 5.6... PAPA GF 1,957,765 1,696 2,684,470 4 642, 235 
1LB85 ceases: 3,473 | 2,239,075 2,068 3, Sidons 5,612,402 
1886......... | 2,773 | 2,515,398 ; 2,082 2,164, 254 | 4,679,652 
FY BNO EEE | 3,067 | 2,909,931 2,431 77520914 | 10,430,845 
1S8S ccc. 4,160 | 4,273, 034 2,926 4,179,503 8, 452,537 
1880.....0.. 3,707 | 2,669,358 | 2,488 | 3,300,033 5,969,391 








“The total amount of tere on wool registered during the ten 
years from 1880 to 1889, as shown in the foregoing tables, was 
£11,717,324; the mortgages on live stock amounted to £27,060,345, 
and on land, £123,330,999, in all, £162,108,668. During the same 
period the mortgages discharged were: liens on wool to the full 
amount in due course, mortgages on live stock, £18,336,304, and 
on Jand, £53,802,233, making a gross total of £83,855,861. The 
sums of money advanced on mortgages of various kinds over that 
paid off was therefore apparently £78,252,807 in ten years. As 
regards the liens, such indebtedness does not exist, for the mort- 
gages over stock and clip are for the most part terminated without 
being formally discharged. Even in the case of mortgages on real 
estate the amount outstanding does not represent money actually 


owing ; in very many cases it simply represents the limits within 
which clients of banks and other loan institutions are entitled to 
draw, though many of these clients may be in credit while their _ 
property is mortgaged and unreleased. Making these allowances, Amount 

° : of private 
the probable amount of private indebtedness on account of money indebtedness. 


advanced on mortgages of various kinds is about £33,000,000. 
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The larger portion of this sum represents the engagements incurred 
by pastoral tenants for the improvement or security of their 
estates, while a considerable part is due to the purchase of lands 
in the vicinity of Sydney on credit with payments in redemp- 
tion extending over a number of years. The weight of this burthen 
of mortgage will have to be largely reduced before that elasticity 
will again be found in trade which was visible a few years ago. 


The business transacted by the Postal Department in money 
orders has grown to very large dimensions, for while in 1876 there 
were issued 18 orders to every hundred persons in the community, 
in 1889 the number reached nearly 36, the total value advancing 
from £465,771 to £1,188,227, while the value of orders paid rose 
from £421,162 to £1,108,086 during the same period. This 
increase is due mainly to the greater facilities now afforded for the 
transmission of money by this method, though it is also to some 
extent attributable to the more general appreciation of the money 
order system amongst the working classes of the community. The 
following is a statement of the business transacted since 1876 :— 


Money Orders issued and paid, and Commission received. 
] ) 

















Issued. | Paid. 

Year. - —— — el —_—_— -——| Commission. 

| Number. | Amount. | Number. | Amount, 

| | } 
1876 112,684 465,771 101,492 | 421,162 4,663 
1877 12951220 494,469 120,493 450,477 5,248 
1878 142,025 538,800 129,143 487,458 Onita 
1879 159,897 582,423 142,201 515,076 6,488 
1880 =| =: 190,606 | 669,022 168,944 583.340 7,684 
1881 | 220,670 | 771,978 195,757 675,025 8,799 
1882 | 247,716 | 883,524 218,334 771,861 10,027 
1883 | 275,592 | 963,698 229,595 829,770 11,37] 
1884. 305,883 | 1,068,068 270,678 921,904 12,651 
1885 | 337,856 | 1,169,569 298,082 997,961 14,243 
1886 | $45,825 | 1,134,955 309,576 982, 336 14,927 
1887 | 360,759 | 1,131,884 | 330,594 | 1,010,297 | 14,960 
1888 | 388,416 | 1,215,132 | 368,081 | 1,116,433 | 15,807 
1889 | 400,487 | 1,188,227 | 390,414 | 1,108,086 15,961 





The extent of fire risks held by the Insurance Companies 
transacting business in the Colony cannot be ascertained exactly. 


It is not made compulsory upon the Companies to give returns, 


FIRE RISKS. 





and in several cases they have abstained from doing so. The 
following is an account of the amount of risks at the end of 1889, 


as far as the returns have come to hand :— 
Sw 


Svdney, angisubuLbs waves rn nee crn naee net acters 57,148,388 

Country— 
Broken Hill ....... eT oC eee os 325,000 
Goul DUP eee ccna ace ee eee PY 800,000 
(QISNEINNGS errs ee res core Rumen Cree eae SER 165,430 
Pam tone esce seen ere eee eee a ae eae eae 60,417 
IGIGIMOLRG Fe sec seers ons oe Meera re oe ese tert eae eee 72,000 
West Maitlandicccac nec ccccccescsusuccenc ance stein: 866,515 
INO WLR Sertceceieea tan acc loacas tod ener ta ee onesror nee senireen is 49,205 
WOOO VU Pare onsmncats sue eRe coc steare er smanren 301,638 


The declared amount of risks held in Sydney and suburbs 


during the past six years was :— 


£ 
115 are ane reer en ree 36,691,000 
1885) oro eee ees ens oe ee 41,631,582 
TSG amines face een he es 46,253,370 
1SS7 Gearon a ee. er ee mre 49,209,395 
ISGSaeete ere ren en en 53,583,000 
VSSO ere nce ees eee ee 57,148, 388 


<T 
(o>) 
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The gross increase for the period of five years shown was Increase of risks 


£20,457,388 or 55°7 per cent. During the same period the popula- 
tion of the metropolitan district increased about 24:2 per cent., 
from which it would appear that the wealth of Sydney is 
advancing at a rate much more rapid than the population, though 
the increase of the later is abnormally large. Some part of the 
increase shown may be due to an extension of the facilities 
offered to insurers, but the amount due to such cause will not be 


very large. 


to population. 


The number of fires which occurred in the Metropolitan dic- Fires in metro- 


trict during the year was 225, which may be classified as follows, 





according to the damage done : 





Shohtidamagoue... cscs neers Soeaeier scan odemieen saree 179 
SerlOUBT<CAMACC Sena non wee nee nate etree 17 
Potalidestructions we.sniesc cmt e e e e 29 

Total iio. cecee nee Saieieosneumaienecetauene 225 


Besides these there were 45 chimney fires and 33 false alarms. 


Of the premises totally destroyed by fire 19 were insured and 


6 not insured, while in 4 cases it was not ascertained whether the 


polis. 
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properties were insured. Of the other serious fires the damage 
was covered in every case. The information regarding insurance 
was not obtained in all instances where the loss was slight, but of 
the property reported to be damaged slightly the loss was insured 
in 121 cases, uninsured in 22 cases, and 36 insurance unknown. 
So that it would appear the total number of insurances was 157 
as against 28 non-insurances, or 84°8 per cent. of the whole 
number for which the information is available. The percentage 
just given must be taken with qualification, for as the premises 
and the property therein contained frequently belong to different 
persons, so in order to gauge the extent to which insurance is 
practised, 1t would require to be ascertained in how many instances 
the double insurance was effected, for in the returns above given 
a property is considered insured if the premises be covered and 
the contents uninsured, the converse also being the case. 


Firemen in The total number of firemen attached to the brigades in the 
metropolitan . A . i 
district. metropolitan and country districts was as follows, the number of 


fires attended being also given :— 








Average 
Name of Station PE Ea 
brigades. 
City Companies— 
Metropolitan Fire Paes, (3 stations)... .... 225 30 
North City ..... OE PO err ere Cor 55 14 
PAAGIngGtON, BIOWErys..crec eames cs tssietadonseer 61 26 
Theatre Royal.............. Gosnson Oncusmeenar este ONG | aes series: 
Standard Brewery ..........s.sse08. Riatedete anne es §2 20 
Suburban Companies— 

PA lOXAMOTIA Wc tec. ceccscen crocs nen On enecenesnerceuucnee. 29 19 
PMUNOLO ese canectnsts sea inceniotnesCareaecurn score: 15 17 
Balmain (2 etations) 45. 0.566051. ocscesoe. ei teeecees 13 39 
BUrwO0dlcse nce cccecssnasocencesacee acumen rset ane 7 ibe 
Darlingtoneccs css cocssdtcn cates are cates snore: 33 15 
Glebexwtcn-n..-< Picbce solcea wens eers Deer eeeneen eee 20 16 
Peichhardtiwc ck eesce sores core eee eames. 19 16 
plan yar ese caresucseet testers Dagenas tee sera eees 4 21 
ING WAOWI ere eee eee eee ee nsins 25 17 
Paddington nace. eee or mesic Ramee eersne neat 25 16 
ParramattaeN Os kere eae ree ualiccneeane cant 4 21 
Parramatta No. 2 ..... EE OCR E Rer 2 24 
FRCGIORI ee cecese ores ane ier eee teaecenee eee Oo | Wc ataeees 
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: Average 
Namo of Station eee 
brigades. 
Suburban Companies—continued. 
Wiaterloon ieisncccours POR CT AS asTe NES leone ere 16 20 
WIAVERIOY cercce occ iets conc tus occa euemeneenats 14 20 
Weoollahfaccuccticanstores cee ensuveto nese evisires 16 19 
Country Companies—— 

Bataursay: eeccvencuccccens Saleiieeec cere Beenie ce ee 9 20 
Broken (Hl ee een ge ei Poacautess 53 | 21 
DONT GUN eee eres eee a ears aregean ee tecrnees 3 20 
GOnl barter eee ine ee he eee eet t) 24 
GHoenvInnesy eisnncscvornisavaceie acs crucdntenetessees ee 4 17 
Hamilton Ger xscteccteseccsccnesence vm ea ts esne toons 11 20 
ERY encore sme teee eimcaite wale ieeumt ene ede antec 4 12 
RTONGYSUCKIO sence ccreasaeteessscces oes cone 16 30 
PASINOLGtrcrter den sec Sonic niin aon means te renee] Meee 20 
West Maitland ............ eee eT rey Ta rere | Worn skew re 26 
Newcastle Hose and Reel................08 sssseess | 14 20 
Newcastle Salvage and Ambulance Corps...... 14 30 
Stockton .. ........ OO SOO OE SU OLE ES OCCT | 3 20 
ighe sibel ee ca seve eset sean nee eens | 6 20 
WSOGa WACO Ati notenetat eres ntrasmensne sess cece: 3 18 
Wallsend and Plattsburg ...... eNeaedaseeuweee aes | ] 15 

POLL ec necetice toute vertices Meee ane aes 827 744 





LIFE ASSURANCE. 

The law does not provide for the publishing of sworn returns by 
Life Assurance Companies, and although valuable and interesting 
reports are made annually by some companies, it has been found 
quite impossible to distinguish the progress of assurance in New 
South Wales, as distinct from the other Colonies. Most of the 
companies have extended their business beyond the Colony in 
which their Chief Office is established ; the following figures there- 
fore refer to Australasia generally, though only to those offices 
whose head-quarters are in the Colonies. The assets of the twelve 
societies amount to £14,742,940, of which £7,756,329 are invested 
in mortgage, £2,396,281 in loans on policies and personal security, 
£1,249,599 in Government securities, £123,478 in shares, 
£1,696,014 in freehold and leasehold property, and cash, principally 
at fixed deposit, £1,023,093, and sundry debts, £498,146. The 
interest earned during the year amounted to £786,514, being at 
the rate of 5:95 per cent. ; the total increase in the accumulated 


funds was £1,444,657, and the net increase £1,401,932. 
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On analysing the accounts of these Societies, as published, it is 
seen that the total number of outstanding policies, and the amount 
they represent, are not given. With regard to new business, it 
will be found that in 1889 there were 30,497 policies issued, to 
the value of £8,690,542, or an average amount upon each policy 
of £285. This means an increase of 70 policies, amounting to 
£101,594, over the transactions of the previous year, and an 
advance in the average value of the policies by £3—the highest 
average for the last nine years. Since the end of the year 1880 
the Societies in question issued altogether no less than 268,172 
new policies, representing an assurance of £73,975,803, but there 
is nothing in the published accounts to show how many of these 
policies have lapsed, and how many still remain in force. The new 
annual premiums, which amount to £277,456, bear an average 
rate of £3:194 per cent. to the total amount of new assurance— 
the lowest average for the last nine years. 

The amount of premium received in 1889 was £2,149,085, of 
which sum £257,531 was income from new premiums, and 
£1,891,554 was for renewals. The amount just given was 
£162,702 in excess of the income of the previous year. The total 
receipts, obtained by adding to the premium income the items 
‘consideration for annuities granted,” “interest,” and other 
receipts, came to £2,966,917, as against the sum of £2,781,127 in 
the year 1888, being an increase of £185,790. The average rate 
of interest realised by all the offices, as already stated, was 5:95 
per cent., an improvement of 0°04 per cent. upon the previous 
year. The purely mutual offices, however, realised 6:01 per cent. 


Claims and surrenders during the year amounted to £992,141, 
of which sum £658,663 was for claims with bonus additions ; 
£97,625 for endowments and endowment assurances matured; and 
£235,853 for surrenders, &c. The total amount paid to policy- 
holders in 1889 was £1,060,495, as against £956,689 in 1888. 
The expenses of the year exceeded those of the previous year by 
£460,364, but this increase is not nearly so large, relatively, as the 
increase in the income, the difference being 0°85 per cent. on the 
premium income, and 0:56 per cent. on the gross income. 





IMPORT AND EXPORT OF GOLD. 





MOVEMENTS OF GOLD. 

Since the discovery of gold in the year 1851 large quantities 
of that metal—in the form of bullion as well as coin—have 
been exported from the Australasian colonies every year. The 
returns for Western Australia have not been officially kept, and 
therefore are not available, but the amount of gold imported and 
exported from each of the other colonies, calculated for five-year 
periods from the year 1851 to the end of 1889, is given herewith. 
The tables also show the amount by which the exports have 
exceeded the imports in the various colonies, or vice versa, as the 
case may be, and the average amount of such excess per annum. 


‘eference to the figures shows that Victoria was by far the 
largest exporter of gold, her total during the whole period 
amounting in value to £241,067,646, while she imported to the 
value of £53,926,967, the bulk of which came from New Zealand. 
The excess of exports over imports in the case of Victoria 
amounted to £207,140,679. The next largest net exporter was 
New Zealand, whose excess of exports over imports was 
£41,526,136, her gross export being £48,197,252, the balance 
being gold imported, chiefly in the shape of coin. The gross 
export of New South Wales was much larger than that of New 
Zealand, amounting to £72,580,066, but she had imported to the 
value of £44,730,336, so that her excess of exported gold came 
to but £27,849,730. Queensland came next with an excess of 
gold exported, amounting to £20,774,384. In the case of Tasmania 
the amount by which the export of gold exceeded the imports 
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Import and 
export of Gold 


Export of cach 
Colony. 


was £1,821,304, but the Colony of South Australia imported - 


gold to the value of £244,973 over and above the amount of her 
total export. 


The largest exporters of gold, it will be found, are the largest 
producers, as Victoria, New Zealand, and Queensland. The 
other colonies now produce very little more than sufficient to meet 
their local requirements. The returns of the gold imports and 
exports for New South Wales, it must be remembered, are swollen 
by large quantities of Queensland gold, which is simply sent to 
Sydney to be minted, and then exported in the shape of coin. 
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Value of Gold (Balhon and Specie) Imported and Exported in each of the Australasian Colonies, 1851-88. 



































New South Wales. Victoria. Queensland. | South Australia. Tasmania. | New Zealand. 
Year. ee eee : 
Imports. Exports. | Imports. | Exports. Imports. | Exports. | Imports. | Exports. | Imports. Exports. | Imports. | Exports al 
| | | ott De 42 e 
£ | & rn eee 2 £ | £ £ ri (ee ae |e £ £ ‘ 
1851-55 ..| 2,182,397 | 5,895,418 | 2,112,330 | 35,491,153 seiele ieee 890,673 | 2,891,155 | 818,228 11.361 50,500 
2] ? | | 
1856-60 ..| 1,692,367 | 6,316,418 2,287,127 | 55,200,438 | «2... | sseccs 200,339 100,812 payee 24,801 | 158,967 168,809 
| | | | | 
1861-65 ..| 4,542,675 | 13,075,907 | 3,793,130 | 38,610,933 | 106,175 | 204,558 | 548,699 | 217,495 ; 10,000 | 320 | 989,852 9,245,872 | 
| | b 
1866-70 ..| 7,605,362 | 12,728,780 8,028,685 | 35,819,924 260,850 1,931,042 | 333,450 269,021 | 48,500! 17,610 | 738,573 12,776,875 





1871-75 ..| 7,221,739 | 11,679,003 | 6,804,924 | 29,135,595 | 509,645 


4,934,840 | 722,078 | 216,723 | 72,201 | 70,820 1,064,927 9,665,285 


| . | | | | 
876-80 ae 6,086,401 | 6,878,131 | 4,063,913 | 18,955,874 874,177 5,879,119 900,124 305,170 330,245 490,322 | 1,247,400 


| | | 
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1881-85 ..| 6,613,791 | 7,740,345 | 3,960,095 | 18,679,635 | 916,599 | 4,545,954 | 1,118,776 | 575,470 | 264,440 | 819,073 | 1,031,890 | 5,209,890 
| | | 
1886-89 ..| 8,785,604 | 8,266,069 | 2,926,763 | 9,174,094 | 1,298,174 | 7,244,491 | 584,253 | 477,573 | 190,518 | 496,084 | 1,428,646 | 4,217,836 


| 








| | | a | 
,740,004 | 5,298,392 | 5,053,419 | 915,904 | 2,737,208 : 6,671,116 48,197,252 


Totals..' 44,730,336 | 72,580,066 | 33,926,967 | 241,067,646 | 3,965,629 
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Excess of Exports over Imports of Gold (Bullion and Specie). 












































New 
Zealand. 


£ 
39,139 
9,842 
8,256,520 
12,038,302 
8,600,358 
5,614,785 
4,178,000 
2,789,190 


1,821,304] 41,526,136 


Year. See Victoria. Queensland. pare Tasmania. | 
© | ¢ £ £ £ 

1851-55) 3,713,016; 33,378,823] ......... 2,000,482} 818,228 
1856-60 4,624,051) 52,963,311) ......... *99.527| 24, 801| 
1861-65] 8,533,232 34,817,803) 98,383] *331,204 *9,680) 
1866-70) 5,123,418) 27,791,239) 1,670,192] *64,429/ *30,890| 
1871-75} 4,457,264} 22,330,671) 4,425,195] *505,355| *1,381| 
1876-80 791,730! 14,891,961] 5,004,942) *594,954) 160,077 
1881-85} 1,126,554] 14,719,540) 3,629,355) *543,306| 554,633 
1886-89) “519,535| 6,247,331) 5,946,317) *106,680) 305,516 
Total, aS [ey MAE 

exceinot| 27,840,730 207,140,079 20,774, 384 *244,973 
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1851-55 
1856-60 
1861-65 
1866-70 
1871-75 
1876-80 
1881-85 
1886-89 


1851-89 





Kixcess of Exports over Imports of Gold (Australasia). 





Amount. 





£ 

39,949,688 
57,522,478 
51,365,054 
46,527,832 
39,306,752 
25,868,541 
23,664,776 
14,662,139 








298,867,260 





Average per annum. 





£ 


7,989,938 
11,504,496 
10,273,011 

9,305,566 

7,861,350 

5,173,708 

4,732,955 

3,665,535 


7,663,263 


—_—_—_—_——_— 
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PART XX. 


Instruction, Science, and Religion. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION. 

HE history of primary education in New South Wales is 
naturally divided into four periods. During the first 
period, which lasted until 1848, the system in force was purely 
denominational, the Government granting to the heads of religious 
bodies assistance in proportion to the amount expended by them 
for educational purposes. No provision was made for the estab- 
lishment of schools entirely under State control, and considerable 
dissatisfaction was the result. As early as 1834 attempts were 
made to modify the system in force, and five years later a grant 
was made with the object of securing undenominational education 
for the children of those who preferred it. It was not, however, 
until 1844 that any definite steps were taken in this direction. 
In that year a Committee of the Legislative Council reported in 
favour of the adoption of the Irish National School system, and, in 
accordance with this recommendation, an Act was passed consti- 
tuting two Boards, to one of which was entrusted the administra- 
tion of denominational education, and to the other the undenomi- 
national, or, as it was called, the National system. This anomaly 
of two rival Boards existed for eighteen years, until it was 
abolished by the passing of the Public Schools Act of 1866 
This Act provided for two distinct classes of schools, though all 
schools receiving aid from the State were nominally under the 


control of a Board appointed by the Government, and styled 


the Council of Education. The Public Schools were entirely 





THE PUBLIC INSTRUCTION ACT. 





administered by this Board, but the denominational schools were 
partly governed by the various religious bodies by whom they had 
been founded. Although the system established by the Act of 1866 
was essentially one of transition, education nevertheless made 
considerable progress during the years of its administration. But 
it was found impossible to maintain this dual system, not only on 
account of its intrinsic defects but because the principle of granting 
State aid to religious schools was repugnant to the feelings of 


the majority of the people. 


In 1880 State aid to denominational education was abolished. 
By an Act passed under the auspices of Sir Henry Parkes, which 
received the Royal assent on the 16th April, 1880, the entire 
educational system of the Colony was remodelled. The Act, in 
the first place, repealed the Education Act of 1866, dissolved the 
Council of Education, and placed the control of educational 
matters in the hands of the Minister of Public Instruction. It 


provides for the establishment and maintenance of Public Schools, 


to afford primary instruction to all children without sectarian or 


class distinction; Superior Public Schools, in which additional 
lessons in the higher branches may be given ; Evening: Public 
Schools, with the object of instructing persons who may not have 
received the advantages of primary education ; and High Schools 
for boys and girls, in which the course of instruction shall be of 
such a character as to complete the Public School curriculum, or 
to prepare students for the University. It provides that in all 
schools under the Act the teaching shall be strictly non-sectarian ; 
but the words ‘secular instruction” are held to include general 
religious teaching, as distinguished from dogmatical or polemical 
theology. The History of England and of Australia are to form 
part of the course of secular instruction ; and it is further pro- 
vided that four hours during each school day shall be devoted to 
secular instruction exclusively, but one other hour each day may 


be set apart for religious instruction, to be given in a separate 


class-room by the clergyman or religious teacher of any persuasion, 


< 
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to the children of the same persuasion whose parents do not 
object to their receiving such religious instruction. This provi- 
sion has been taken advantage of to some extent by most of the 


denominations. 


It is made compulsory upon parents to send their children, 
between the ages of six and fourteen years, to school for at least 
seventy days in each half-year, unless just cause of exemption can 
be shown. Penalties are provided for breaches of this provision. 
But although education is compulsory, it is not altogether free, 
for parents are required to pay a weekly fee of three pence per 
child, but not exceeding one shilling in all for the children of one 
family. Power is given, however, to the Minister, or the Local 
Board, to remit the fees where it is shown that the parents are 
unable to pay. The fees, except in Evening Schools, are not the 
property of the teacher, but are paid into the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund. Children attending school are allowed to travel 


free by rail. 


Other sections of the Act permit of the establishment of Provi- 
sional Schools, and the appointment of itinerant teachers in remote 
and thinly-populated districts. Provision is also made for the 
establishment of training schools for teachers. It is enacted that 
Local Boards shall be appointed, whose duty is to visit and 
inspect the Public Schools placed under their supervision, to 
suspend teachers in cases of misconduct not admitting of delay 
and to endeavour to induce parents to send their children regu- 
larly to school, and to report the names of parents or guardians 
who refuse or fail to educate their children. It should be observed 
that parents are not compelled to send their children to the 
Public Schgols ; they have full choice in the matter, the State 
only insisting that a certain standard of education shall be 


attained. 
Great as has been the material progress of the Colony, its 
intellectual advancement has been much more rapid. In the 


records of the marriage registers signed by marks, a most accurate 


gauge of educational progress will be found. The earliest official 
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record of marriages was nel the year 1857, when out of 5,804 
persons married 1,646 or 28°36 per cent. were unable to sign the 
marriage register. sieriol 1889 the number of such persons was 
only 504, or 3:36 per cent. of the total number married, A 
generation has passed away during the period embraced by the 
following table, and the progress shown thereby cannot fail to be 
interesting. 

Progress of Education in New South Wales, as shown by the 


Number of Persons signing Marriage Register with Marks. 

















; Barcana Percentage | Number - | Parsanell Percentage | Number 
Year. ate signing’ signing MGV © || ear | slening signing 
married. with marks. |with mé rks. | married. \with marks. |with marks. 
— — — ——— ~ = \ —— =" 

1857 | 5,804 28°3 1,646 1874 | 8,686 11°96 | 1,039 
1858 | 5,984 | 20°86 1,248 1875 | 9,210 | 12°26 1,129 
859 | 6,590 | 26°86 1,770 | 1876 | 9,260| 10°47 970 
1°60 | 5,890 26°46 1,559 1877 9,988 9°76 975 
1861 | 6,444 24°60 1,585 1878 | 10, 634 | 8:10 863 
1862 | 6,652 25°01 1,664 1879 | 10,782 | 7°58 SI8 
1863 | 6,628 22°69 1,504 1880 | 1 l, 144 6°66 743 
1864 | 6,960 22°70 1,580 | 1881 | 12,568 6:94 872 
1865 | 7,156 22°06 1,579 1882 | vi 896 | 5°63 782 
1866 | 6,924 21°63 1498 1883 | 14,810 6°10 903 
1867 | 6,852 18:84 1,291 | 1884 | 14,964 5°23 783 
1868 | 7,472 20°14 1,505 1885 15,236 4°74 7123 
1869 | 7,598 19°19 1,458 | 1886 ) 15,622 3:98 622 
1870 | 7,696 18°23 1,403 1887 15,180 3°50 55 
1871 | 7,906 16°96 1,341 1888 | 15,6858 3°74 587 
1872 | 7,850 13°62 1,069 1889 | 14,990 3°36 504 
1873 | 8,768 14:26 1,252 














The progress exhibited in the above table is marvellous. The 
residuum of population not yet educated is already very small, 
and, moreover, of the 504 persons using marks a large proportion 
were not born in New South Wales, but arrived in this Colony 
too late in life to avail themselves of its educational system. The 
proportion of persons using marks is somewhat higher in this 
Colony than in any other member of the group, except Queens- 
land. ‘This is in no sense due to the superiority of the educational 
system of those colonies, but rather to the number of immigrants 


attracted to New South Wales, amongst whom there will always 


be found many persons unable to write. 


Marvellous 
progress of 
education. 
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Figures respecting all the colonies are not available, and in most 
of them the particulars as to the number of persons signing with 
marks cannot be procured later than 1888. In the year men- 
tioned the degree of illiteracy, as disclosed by the marriage 
registers, was— 


Percentage signing 
with marks. 


New South Wales (1889) ..................0008 eee 3°36 
WA CLORIR fore ere ae ay it 
Queens andi eee oc oe he eee ee eee 3°99 
OULD ATUISUPA ALi eee ete nee ana 2°42 
New Zealand ase ere eee eee eee cee 2°09 


Only an imperfect comparison can be made as to the number of 
children under instruction during past years, as the number in 
actual attendance cannot be distinguished from the number 
enrolled. The following table, however, gives the number of 
schools, both public and private, and enrolled scholars for over 
fifty years, and though it cannot be taken as absolutely correct, it 
may be relied on as fairly indicative of the educational progress of 
the Colony :— 

Progress of Education in New South Wales. 


| Population ot Proportion 
Year. ty Ce ic n°" | No. of schools. | Children enrolled.| of population 
Sa aaa enrolled. 
| | 
| | per cent. 
1836 77,096 SO | 3,391 4°40 
184] 149,669 209 | 9,632 6°44 
1846 196, 704 394 19,033 | 9°68 
1851* 197,168 423 21,120 | 10°71 
1856 286,873 265 29,426 | 10°26 
1861+ 357,978 | 849 37,574 | 10°58 
1866 428,813 1,155 | 09,594 13°90 
1871 517,758 1,450 77,889 15°04 
LS76 | 614,181 1,629 131,620 21°43 
188] 778,690 2,066 166,536 21°40 
bd 
IS86— | ~—s« 1,001,966 2,833 220,724 | 22°02 
L889 1,122,200 3,087 235,000 | 20°94 


* The separation of Victoria took place in this year. 
+ Queensland became a separate colony in December, 1859. 


The number of children given in the preceding table as enrolled in 
the various schools exceeds, in almost every case, the actual school 
attendance, as the gross enrolment for the year is given, and not 


the mean for each quarter. The latter information cannot be 
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obtained except for recent years, but the figures as they stand 
sive a basis of comparison, which is not without value. 

The following table shows the gross enrolment of distinct chil- 
dren during the nine years which closed with 1889, as well as the 
quarterly enrolments, in all the schools of the Colony. The last 
column may be taken as giving the nearest approximation to the 
number of children actually under tuition in State and private 


schools :— 

















| Scholars. 
Year. | Schools. | Teachers. | ) arens cuarterty [Percentage of chil: 
| Gross cnrolment. | Mean quarter!) | dren of School age 
| | enrolment. attending School. 
1881 | 2,066 3,772 166,536 | 145,936 | 83°66 
1882 | 2,161 | 4,154 188,507 | 156,768 | 82°08 
1883 | 2,315 4,543 189,983 | 164,270 82°38 
1884 | 2.5385 | 4,860 | 202,519 | 174,544 83°95 
1885 | 2,066 | 5,267 210,743 183,873 | §3°96 
1886 | 2,833 | 5,659 220,724 192,010 | 83°50 
1887 | 2,925 5,714 294,510 =| 197,712 | 81°91] 
1888 | 2,964 | 5,870 229,043 | 201,083 | 80°27 
1889 3,087 5,993 235,000 206, 326 | 76°97 
| { 


The number of children of school age—that is to say, from four 
to fifteen years—during 1889 was 305,300, and of this number 
233,977, excluding 1,023 attending the University and colleges, 
were receiving instruction in the schools of the Colony. Of these 
191,215 were on the rolls of the State schools, and the remainder 
were distributed among the various private schools, reformatories, 
and charitable institutions, while 70,300 were either receiving no 
instruction, or were being taught at home. No reliable estimate of 
the number of children under home tuition can be made, neither is 
it possible to determine the number of those who have ceased to 
attend school before reaching their fifteenth year, but it is very 
probable that considerable numbers are to be found in both classes. 
The total known enrolment at private schools was 41,625, and the 
average attendance, 33°919. 


Owing to the sparseness of the population in nearly all the 
country districts of the Colony, the compulsory clauses of the 


Instruction Act cannot be strictly enforced. Nevertheless, the 
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number of children growing up in absolute ignorance is by no 
means great, and, though the proportion of such children cannot 
be even approximately determined, there is sufficient evidence to 
warrant the conclusion that it is steadily decreasing. At the last 
three census the proportions of children from 5 to 10 years who 


could read and write were in every ten thousand as follows :— 


1861. 1871. 1881. 
Read and write.............000. 2,500 3,470 4,413 
Read only acc.c0se: Bein ti : 3,289 2,152 1,982 
Unable to read ...... .......08. 4,356 3,778 3.605 


Taking the children from 10 to 15 years, the comparison is still 


more satisfactory — 


1861. 1871. 1881. 
Read and writ@..sccs..cecsces 6,769 7,666 8,804. 
Read only .............. Noein aoe 1,854 ey At pA 614 
Unable to read .............. 0. 1,377 1,042 582 


The steady decrease in the proportion of illiterate children from 
1861 to 1871, and from 1871 to 1881, is plainly visible from the 
above tables, and there can be little doubt that this satisfactory 


decrease has since continued. 


PUBLIC INSTRUCTION—STATE SCHOOLS. 

When the present Public Instruction Act came into operation, 
on the 30th April, 1880, the Council of Education ceased to exist, 
and handed over to the new administration the schools, until then 
under its control. At the date mentioned, there were maintained, 
or subsidized by the Government, 1,220 schools, attended by 


101,534 scholars, thus distributed :— 


No. of Schools. No. of Pupils. 





PiDpliguees ce scncco tere eee te ee 705 68,823 
Provisional: 22. ce ee, ee 313 8,312 
Half-time ............ ee ee ey 1,683 
Denominational... 3. ..cescccsecvereeeee nk 105 22.110 

1,220 101,534 


At the close of 1882 the connection of the denominational 
schools with the State ceased, and the subsequent year is marked, 
as was to have been expected, by a considerable falling off in the 


number of children who were receiving their education at the 


expense of the State. The check only operated for a short period, 
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as the year 1884 shows a recovery of more than the ground lost. 


This will be seen by the following table which shows the enrolment . 


Enrolment since 


and attendance of children at State supported schools only :— 
passing the Act. 








, ros Juarter Averag 

Year. evan Hare pase atianen ce. 
1880 * 111,277 72,969 
1881 146,106 125,506 82,890 
1882 166,611 134,872 90,944 
1883 155,918 130,205 88,546 
1884 167,134 139,159 95,215 
1885 173,440 146,57 100,462 
1886 179,990 153,244 105,538 
1887 184,060 157,262 106,408 
1888 186,692 160,919 112,220 
1889 191,215 164,701 114,569 

















* Not ascertained. 


In the quarterly enrolment for 1889, 19,612 of the children 
were under the age of 6 years, 134,218 between 6 and 14, and 
10,871 over 14 years of age. 
Since the withdrawal of aid from denominational schools the Increase in 
enrolment. 


increase in the average quarterly enrolment at State schools has 


been 26°49 per cent., the increase in each year being :— 


SSA eters cen stercnter sarectece canes eran iswe cose ss 6°88 per cent. 
USSDitancere cata ease eee nea en nes neat eectees 5°32 ap 
SSE ier tccacueecceee Meroe. «meee nien ae eine sioneeas 4°55 + 
VSS farce eacealee cma cune nner eeean cae 2°62 Ap 
HBSS meee sessment eer ees ere Zion 
1S} ananoene PO ONO TOR ONoe nonrIsea eR ocr 2°35 _ 


The number of schools under the direct control of the Depart- Numver of 


ment, during 1889, was 2,373, thus classified :— 


Highs Schools werner senses weer eeeao ca 5 
PO DHCINCHOOIS— TKO ee. eee ete eseiremrecsieays 1,545 
; Two departments.................+00 53 
- PPhree:deparcmenter....1.5.¢-4e- ess 72 

i Five departments (including 
Practising School and Kindergarten) ......... 1 
Provisional SCnOOIS sae ee ee. isceee ese 325 
Higli-ime SCHOO Runes cer anaes eee meta ier: 258 
House-to-house Schools..............2...ccesseesveseseess 92 
HIVENING SCHOOLS arcana cusccs ran anerc: RE SORE oer 22 
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The following table gives the number of State schools in each 
of the Australasian Colonies, together with the number of scholars 
and the average attendance :— 

State Schools. 


{ | 


Number of | Average 





C , Number Number of Scholars. attendance of 
olony. ‘ of Teachers. [Average | Pupils 
Schools ee | I 
| : Attendance.]) per School. 
New South Wales............... LES IB} 4,002 | 114,569 48 
WiCtoriaie ccs es cae 1,933 4,234 128,958 66 
Qucensland 43 oc | G22 1,497 Slvize 113 
South Australia.................. 540 1,076 27,124 51 
Western Australia ............ | 78 139 3,310 42 
Tasmania” einrq nesses oc. | 220 429 | 8,731 39 
New: Zealand? se5e 1,128 | 2,839 | 90,108 79 





= 1888 ; others 1889. 7 
The teachers in New South Wales during the year numbered 


4,002, viz., 1,982 males, and 2,020 females. 








Males. Females. Total. 

In charge of departments ............ 1,499 882 2,381 
ASSIStAantS Ono ct ctn eee nae eee 133 370 5038 
Pupil teachers ecco roe eee * 344 6858 1,032 
Others nrc ne cere eee eee 6 SO 86 
otal cr seca ccate: 1,982 2,020 4,002 


The average number of pupils on the basis of the mean quarterly 
enrolment per teacher was, therefore, 41:15, and the average 
attendance per teacher, 28°63, while the average enrolment of 
children per school was 80-60. 

The curriculum of the public schools of New South Wales pro- 
vides merely for imparting to children a sound course of primary 
education, and the elements of those sciences which form the basis 
of higher courses of education, scientific or technical. The State 
provides separately the necessary facilities for acquiring technical 
knowledge, under a system of training recently introduced, about 
which more will be said further on. 

The staff of male and female Public School teachers is trained in 
the normal schools of the Colony—the Fort-street training school 
for male teachers, and the Hurlstone training school for female 


teachers. These establishments are under the strictest supervision, 
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and improvements are made every year in order to keep pace with Training of 
the most modern systems of training. Admission is obtainable to ae 
these schools by examination, and the students are almost exclu- 

sively recruited from the ranks of both sexes of the pupil-teachers. 

These pupil-teachers are selected with great care, as they are 
required to undergo severe examinations, and must also satisfy the 
department as to their physical aptitude and the soundness of 

their constitutions, in view of the arduous nature of the duties 

they are called upon to perform. 

During the year 1889 the number of teachers in the service of 
the Department of Public Instruction was, as already stated, 4,002. 
The teachers obtain promotion only after passing a series of 
examinations, which are so framed as to efficiently test their pro- 
egress in general capacity. There are ten classes of male teachers 
in charge of schools or departments, their emoluments ranging 
from £128 to £500 per annum including residence ; unclassified 
teachers in charge of Provisional Schools receive from £60 to 
£90; assistant teachers are paid at rates varying from £108 to 
£250 ; and pupil-teachers from £36 to £66 perannum. Female 
teachers in charge of schools or departments are paid from £218 
to £236 per annum, including value of residence ; assistant 
teacher’s salaries vary from £100 to £168; and pupil teachers 
receive from £24 to £48 per annum. 

The local supervision of the Public Schools of the Colony is ,ublie School 
placed in the hands of Public School Boards appointed in the 
various districts of the Colony, under the provisions of the Public 
Instruction Act. These boards exercise a general oversight over 
the Public Schools in their districts, but cannot interfere with the 
internal discipline or management of the schools, which remain 
under the direct control of the Minister of Public Instruction, 
and the inspectors and other officers of his department. 


The average cost per child of the average attendance in the Average cost of 
° : ; education per 
Public Schools has greatly varied, as will be seen by the follow- scholar. 
ing table, which gives the averages for the nine years, 1881 to 


1889, inclusive. 


NJ 
U1 
(e) 


Cost per child 
in other colonies. 


Expenses inci- 
dental to start- 
ing present Act. 
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7 | For administra- 
re or the ition, including the 
Year. ebaeuoo! maintenance of amount paid as Total. 
I cae schools. retiring 
allowances. 
> eget esto Fo ey 2 See m Seed uence ¥5 
1881 | 1 4 93 o15 3 014 3# 514 44 
1882 210 28 315 12 010 8st 616 O08 
(ee oee ld 2 oy ee 
fete e e at ¢ oF ¢ Z 7% 
1885 115 54 4 3 7 013 14 612 14 
1886 1 9 -44 | 41 6 O13 14 6 4 O 
1887 Pa eOy eso aor e O11 33 517 5k 
1888 015 1 4 1 73 ju onass 5 6 5 
1890 0 19 13 4 2 64 0 9 ot OaLOwEL 








In the Public Schools of New South Wales the cost per child 
was until 1888 higher than in the other Australian Colonies; the 
figures for last year, however, show this Colony has now reduced 
its expenditure per child below that of Victoria, though it is still 
a little over that of Queensland. The following figures do not 


include cost of buildings :— 
Total cost per child of the 
average attendance. 


New South Wales ..............ccccceccesccesevecs Lares) 2 
WVACKOTION ac nos eee a ee sel ey D7 
CQueenslandtee nso occa cca eee ennes 3 17 10°66 
South -Australian.-<5.-2 ee eee ee 3 6 8°52 
Western Australia... ............ccccesee coscecece 3 18 10°06 
INGw Zealandy cts eee ne 313 5°86 
AL ARINADIG etre cone ee es 3 4 0°62 


The cost per child in average attendance at the Board Schools, 
England, was £3 5s. 5d. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that a considerable outlay 
was needed to build the necessary school-houses after the Act of 
1880 became law. Under this Act the expenses contingent upon 
the necessity of obtaining efficient results, in a country so sparsely 
populated as New South Wales, were unavoidably great. Schooi- 
houses had to be built, teachers required training, and the whole 
machinery for providing schools and teachers had to be started in 
so many parts of the country where there were none but denomi- 
national schools, and frequently no educational establishments 
at all. ‘To these initial expenses was due, in a great measure, the 
relatively high cost of public education in the Colony of New 
South Wales during past years. A great reduction was observable 
in 1888, though 1889 showed a slight increase, and it may be 


expected that the cost will be still further lessened, as the school- 
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houses have been built with due regard to the increase in the 
number of scholars which must be expected in a young, prosperous, 
and growing colony. It may be added that most of the school- 
buildings are of such a character as would do credit to the most 
advanced countries in the world, the greatest care being taken to 
have them replete with all the modern improvements, which the 


experience of centuries has suggested in older communities. 


When comparing the average cost of education per child in 
attendance in New South Wales with that of its neighbour, 
Victoria, the results for 1889 must appear very satisfactory, 
especially when it is borne in mind that the smaller extent of the 
territory of the latter colony, and the greater travelling facilities, 
which a railway system proportionately much larger offers, must 
necessarily reduce the cost of education. In South Australia and 
Western Australia settlement is confined to certain districts in 
which the population is more compact, whilst the whole of the 
territory of New South Wales, if we except the extreme west, 
may be regarded as everywhere settled, at least to such an extent 
as to necessitate the extension of the Public School system 
throughout the greater part of the Colony. But the spread of 
public instruction is considered so pre-eminently important an 
object that the Legislature has at all times expressed its readiness 
to make every sacrifice, and spare no expense to render efficacious 
the system of national education which it adopted in 1880. 


The following table will show the total amount expended by the 


“3 


Comparative 
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tion. 


Amount ex- 
pended on 


State since the year 1881, and the annual amount per head of Primary educa- 


population provided for the primary education of the children of 
the Colony :— 


— —_ — _ = —— — 











Per head Per head 
Year, Amount. of Year. Amount. of 
population. population. 

£ s. d. £ s. d. 
1881 474,157 IDA | 1886 654,411 13 1 
1882 618,800 Loa) 1887 624,983 12 0 
1883 §21,853 19 8 1888 597,102 ll 3 
1884 174,357 Ef, Sf 1889 635,509 Piso 
1885 663,697 14 3 
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Details of This statement would not be complete if some details were not 

expenditure ; t 

on education. furnished, showing under what principal heads this expenditure 
was incurred, and the amount of school fees received during the 


Same period :— 


State Expenditure on Education. 


| y | | | 
| xr (Gross enrol- ‘(On maintenance | . 
Num- | te Un Pacasrar se | Net State 
Vea | rape of | ment of On school | of Schools, in- Total. | School | pt peave 
nas ISenGols distinct | premises. jcluding Admin- ~" | Fees. Thetens 
e De} . . * y | ! re 
| Pupils. | istration, &e. | | | ene 
| | 
L £ | i L | < 
oO “os : la) ¢ ‘ _ OF - —~ « — > led 
18851 1,667 | 146,106 | 102,903 371,254 | 474,157 | 46,347 | 427,810 


1882 1,795} 166,611 | 228,401! 390,399 | 618,800| 51,312 | 567,488 
1883 | 1,706} 155,918*! 391,000 430,853 | $21,853] 51,427 | 770,426 
1884 | 1,912] 167,134 | 304,383! 469,974 |'774,357| 56,766 | 717,591 
1885 | 2,046 | 173,440 | 178,002 485,695 | 663,697 | 58,926 | 604,771 
1886 | 2,170] 179,990 | 155,072| 499,339 | 654,411! 63,165 | 591,246 
1887 , 2,236 | 184,060 | 119,957! 505,026 | 624,983} 63,896 | 561,087 
1888 | 2,271 | 186,692 | $4,575| 512,527 | 597,102] 69,554 | 527,548 
1889 | 2,373} 191,215 | 109,576! 525,933 | 635,509 | 72,318 | 563,191 


} 











* Certified Denominational Schools were discontinued at the close of 1882. 


School fees It will be seen that the amount directly contributed by parents 
towards their children’s education is but a small proportion of the 
total cost. In 1889, however, it was considerably larger than 
in any year since the existing Act came into force, as well as larger 


per head, as may be seen from the following statement :— 


Average cost of Education per Child. 








, | Cost to State per Child | Total Cost per Child of Amount of Fees e 
Year. | of Average Meendanos | Average ecndanne pennies Aiea pe 
Sea. | Leeds | DORs GC. 
1880 416 7 5 12,2 015 7 
1881 Doron 5 14 4 | Oat iaeZ 
1882 | 6 4 10 616.51 | Qll 3 
1883 814 0 9 5 7 | Orla? 
1884. 710 9 § 2 8 | Oot 
1885 6 0 5 612 1 Oi 6 
1886 | 5 12 0 6 4 0 012 0 
1887 ys tae) 45 517 5 | Ont ze 
1888s 414 0 baaOieo | 012 5 
1889 | 418 4 | 5 10 11 O27 
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The number of free scholars during the year 1889 was 8,094 
4,300 boys, and 3,794 girls, or 7:06 per cent. of the average 


attendance. 


In accordance with a design long contemplated, savings’ banks 


-_ ° 


were opened during 1887 in connection with the public schools of 
the Colony. During the past year Banks were established at 
158 schools, and the deposits amounted to £13,764. Of this 
amount £7,652 was withdrawn for current use, and £6,112 
remained to the credit of the depositors. The object aimed at in 
establishing these banks is to inculcate the principles of the science 
of economics, while yet the minds of the children are susceptible of 
deep impressions. A systematic training for this purpose isa thing 
to be desired in every public school, in order to engender habits of 
thrift amongst school children, to indoctrinate them as to the uses 
and effects of money, that are ulterior to immediate gratifications, 
and to make them recognize and calculate upon poverty and degra- 


dation as the natural results of waste and improvidence. 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 

The attendance at private schools has increased more than two- 
fold since 1882. This is entirely due to the withdrawal of aid 
from denominational schools. At the close of the year mentioned 
there were 124 denominational schools under the control of the 
Education Department, with 346 teachers, and 29,651 scholars. 
Many of these schools ceased to exist immediately on the with- 
drawal of State aid, and the children by whom they were attended 
were transferred for the most part to the ordinary Public Schools 
of the Colony. Some of the schools, however, were still main- 


tained, chiefly those connected with the Roman Catholic Church, 
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and thenceforth appear in the returns as private schools. The 


increase in the number of private schools during 1883 was 97, and 
the increase in the attendance of children was 12,361, so that, at 
the lowest computation, 27 denominational schools were imme- 


diately elosed, and 17,290 children transferred to Public Schools. 
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The following table gives the particulars respecting private 
schools from 1881 to 1889 :— 


Private Schools. 

















Year Schools. | Teachers. | Scholars. Year. Schools. | Teachers. | Scholars. 
1881 507 1,129 | 18,317 1886 | 647 | 1,808 | 38,766 
1882 49] 1,154 19,746 1887 689 | 1,873 40,450 
1883 | 588 | 1,473 | 382,107 | 1888 679 | 1:854 | 40,164 
1884 611 1,601 | 33,607 1889 | 700 | 1‘884 41,625 
1885 611 1,654 39,967 











Dividing the private schools of the Colony into their respective 


classes, there were in operation during 1889 :— 

















Schools. Teachers. | Scholars. 

Undenominational .............scece8 | 377 | 744 10,090 
@hurch of Hngland 2502). -css.00cce 47 115 2,655 
Weert? Catholic io. .55.sccccscsess.seees 267 996 28,546 
Wesleyan Methodist.................. 3 12 89 
PTOSDVUCKIAN coc eee tess encore 4 | 15 170 
PUUDEPAN e coies sosuescc cere eicee neta 2 | 2 15 
d bye} 9 rar one 700 | 1,884 41,625 





Not a few of the schools returned as undenominational are 
religious schools, though no definite form of religious opinions is 
inculeated therein. Of distinctly religious schools, those of the 
Roman Catholic Church comprise the great majority, numbering 
82:66 per cent. of professedly denominational schools, and 90 52 
per cent. of the scholars educated therein. The number of pupils 
attending these schools was not ascertained for the years preceding 
1886. On the withdrawal of State assistance from denominational 
schools in 1882 there were in operation under the Department of 
Education, 75 Roman Catholic Schools, attended by 16,595 pupils, 
while in 1889 there were 267 schools, attended by 28,546 pupils. 
There were, however, some Roman Catholic Schools prior to 


1882 not receiving aid from the State, and, on the other hand, 


some of the schools which were closed in 1882 have not since been 
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opened. The following are the figures for the three years, for 


which returns are available :— 


Yoman Catholic Schools. 


| Scholars on Roll. | Average Attendance. 











Year. | Schools. | Teachers. |————— | = | : Same 
| Males. | Females.) Total. | Males. | Females. | Total. 
| | | | 
1886 | 215 896 11,222 | 13,798 | 25,020 | 9,533 | 11,766 | 21,279 
1887 | 238 897 (12,518 | 14,474 | 26,992 | 10,158 | 12,108 | 22,266 
1888 247 916 | 12,535 | 14,637 | 27,172 | 10,010 | 11,799 | 21,809 
1889 | 967 | 996 | 13,674 | 14,872 | 28,546 | 10,785 | 11,977 | 22,762 
| { 








The Church of England ; is the only other religious body main- Church of 
taining schools of importance. During 1889 such schools num- Schools. 
bered 47, and were attended by 2,655 pupils. At the end of 1882 
there were in existence 42 Church of England Schools, frequented 
by 11,927 children. The following table shows the state of these 
schools during the past three years :— 

Church of England Schools. 























Scholars on Roll. Average Attendance. 
Year. Schools. |Teachers. - ST a aaa 
Males. | Females.| Total. Males. | Females. Total. 
| | 
——— i ; a = , A 
POG ae. | 56 | 148 1,794 | 1,579 | 3,373 | 1,662 | 1,346 | 3,008 
TS87 | 73 167 1,815 | 1,514 | 3,329 |] 1,588 | 1,258 | 2,846 
PSSS es. 50 66 | 154 || 1,548 | 1,552 | 3.100 } 1,272 | 1,242 2,514 
1889 ...... 47 115 || 1,353 | 1,302 | 2,655 |] 1,065 999 | 2,064 
| | {| 


HIGHER EDUCATION. 

It has already been mentioned that the State has made provision Curriculum of 
for higher education, by the establishment of High Schools in the ~ in 
metropolis and the principal centres of population. The curriculum 
of these schools is of such a character as to enable students to 
complete the course of instruction, the basis of which they acquired 


in the Public Schools, and, if they so wish, to prepare themselves 


for the University examinations. Admission to these schools is 
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by examination only. There were at the close of the year 1889 
five High Schools for boys and girls, and the gross enrolment for 
that year was 386 boys and 388 girls, making a total of 774 
children. The average attendance was rather less than that of 
the previous year. During the year, 77 pupils passed the junior, 
16 the senior, and 13 the matriculation examinations at the 
University. 

Superior Public Schools, in which the subjects taught embrace, 
in addition to the ordinary course prescribed for Public Schools, 
such other subjects as will enable the students to compete at the 
senior and junior public examinations, are also established. There 
were 57 of these schools in existence at the end of 1889, with 
an attendance of 43,369 pupils. They supply a want long felt in 


the community, and their number increases year by year. 


STATE-AIDED EDUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMENTS. 

In addition to the various classes of Public Schools maintained 
at the State’s expense, and directly controlled by the officers of the 
Department of Public Instruction, there exist several institutions 
of an educational character which receive an annual subsidy from 
the Government. 'The most important of these is the Sydney 
Grammar School, which is one of the principal schools in the 
Colony. In 1889, the average quarterly enrolment was 421, and 
the daily attendance 399. The numbers of pupils who attended 
the University examinations were as follows -—Junior, 44, of 
whom 39 passed; Senior, 2, who both passed; and Matricula- 
tion, 19, of whom 18 passed. Towards maintaining this school 
the Colonial Treasury contributed the sum of £2,350, the school 


fees and other revenue amounting to £6,914. 


The Institution for the Deaf and Dumb and the Blind, principally 
supported by private contributions, received a State grant of £450, 


and, in 1889, a sum of £5,459 in addition as school fees, contri- 


butions, &c. The total number on the roll during the year was 98, 


and of this number 55 were under, and 43 over, the age of 14 years. 
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THE UNIVERSITY. 


In the year 1849 Mr. Wentworth presented a petition to the 
mixed Legislative Council from certain shareholders of a proprie- 
tary school, known as Sydney College, praying for the appointment 
of a select committee of the House “to consider the best means of 
carrying on the institution so as to afford the youth of the Colony 
the means of obtaining instruction in the higher branches of 
literature and science.” The committee was appointed, but had, 
however, somewhat different instructions, and was directed to 
‘“‘consider and report how best to institute an university for the 
promotion of literature and science, to be endowed at the public 
expense.” The committee, after a few weeks’ deliberation, brought 
up its report, recommending the establishment of an university 
with a permanent endowment of £5,000 per annum out of the 
general revenue, and a Bill was brought in by Mr. Wentworth in 
accordance with the report. The Council was shortly afterwards 
prorogued, and the measure consequently lapsed for that session. 
In 1850 the bill, which was based mainly on the charter of University 
College, London, was reintroduced by Mr. Wentworth, and, after 
some discussion and a few amendments, was passed, receiving the 


Royal assent on Ist October of that year. 


The endowment was given for “defraying the stipends of 
teachers in literature, science, and art,’ and for administration 
purposes ; there being no provision made for teaching any other 
branch. Power was, however, given to examine and to grant 
degrees after examination in law and medicine as well as in arts. 
The University was to be strictly undenominational, and the Act 
expressly prohibited any religious test for admission to student- 
ship or to any office, or for participation in any of its advantages 
or privileges. Residence was not contemplated otherwise than in 


civen to license tutors and 


affiliated colleges, but authority was ¢ 


masters of boarding-houses with whom students of the University 


might live. 
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A Senate of sixteen Fellows was constituted by the original Act 
to govern the University, and they were empowered to elect from 
among themselves their own Provost and Vice-Provost, which 
titles were later on changed to those of Chancellor and Vice- 
Chancellor. The Fellows were, in the first instance, nominated 
by the Crown, but were to be replaced, as vacancies arose, by the 
Fellows themselves until there should be 100 graduates holding 
the degrees of Master in Arts, or Doctors in Law or Medicine. 
The first Senate commenced their labours at the close of the 
year 1850, with Mr. Edward Hamilton, M.A., as Provost, and 
Sir Charles Nicholson, M.D., as Vice-Provost. They shortly 
established three chairs in Classics, Mathematics, and Chemistry . 
and Experimental Physics, and sent to England for competent 
professors to fill them; and on the 11th October, 1852, the 
University was opened with an imposing ceremony, in presence 
of the Governor and principal officers, and under the presidency 
of Sir Charles Nicholson, and twenty-four matriculated students 


were admitted to membership. 


In 1858 a royal charter was granted, which declares that “the 
degrees of this University in arts, law, and medicine shall be 
recognized as academical distinctions of merit, and be entitled to 
rank, precedence, and consideration in the United Kingdom as 
fully as if the said degrees had been granted in any university of 


the United Kingdom.” 


Since the passing of the original Act various changes have 
been made by amending Acts, of which the principal are as 
follows :—By an Act passed in 1857, those who had taken the 
degree of B.A. or M.A. received certain privileges in respect of 
admission to the Bar-or to the Roll of Solicitors. In 1861 it was 
directed that in addition to the ordinary sixteen Fellows there 


should be not fewer than three nor more than six ex officio 


members of the Senate who should be Professors in such branches 
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of learning as the Senate should by any by-law select ; and such 
Professors and other Public Teachers and examiners and every 
superior officer declared to be such by the by-laws should be a 
member of the University, with the same rights and privileges as 
to the election of new Fellows as persons holding the degrees of 
M.A., LL.D., and M.D. In 1881 Ad eundem degrees, with equal 
privileges, were authorized to be conferred ; and B.A.’s of three 
years standing were empowered to vote at new elections of 
Fellows. In 1884 the Senate’s powers as regards teaching and 
degrees were extended by enabling it to give instruction and 
grant degrees or certificates in all branches of knowledge with the 
exception of Theology or Divinity, subject to a proviso that no 
student should be compelled to attend lectures or to pass examina- 
tions in Ethics, Metaphysics, or Modern History ; and by the 
same Act it was directed, in accordance with a previous by-law of 
the Senate, that the benefits and advantages of the University 


should extend in all respects to women equally with men. 


The number of persons entitled to vote at the elections of 
new Fellows reached 100 in 1872, whereupon the Senate passed 
by-laws in respect of such elections, and styled the electoral body 
‘* Convocation.” This body, including the additions made by the 
several amending Acts, and comprising heads of affiliated colleges, 
who had been declared to be superior officers of the University 
under the Act of 1861, now numbers nearly 500. 


The public endowment of the University stood at £5,000 a 
year until 1880, when £1,000 was added for assistant lecture- 
ships, but in 1877 a bequest of the value of £6,000, and producing 
about £300 a year, was made by Mrs. Hovell, widow of the 
explorer of that name, for instruction in Geology and Physical 
Geography, which, together with fees, enabled the Senate to 
divide the Chair of Chemistry and Experimental Physics into 
two, to the first of which Geology and Physical Geography 
were attached. In 1882 a further vote of £5,000 was made to 
enable the Senate to establish Schools of Medicine and Engineer- 
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ing, and to give some further help to the original Department of 
Arts. Medical and Engineering Professors and Lecturers, and 
a Professor of Natural History, and some small lectureships in 
Arts were created ; but this sum was soon found inadequate for 
the intended purposes, and has been increased to £7,900, inclusive 
of the £1,000 granted in 1880. Allowances have also been made 
for apparatus, and a sum of £2,000 per annum has been granted 
for Evening Classes in Arts. Principally out of this endowment 
a system of Extension Lectures to non-matriculants was com- 
menced in 1882, first in the metropolis, but spreading to places at 
a distance; and it is not improbable that as time goes on and 
means increase these lectures may become a very prominent 


feature in the action and influence of the University. 


In 1855 the present site was granted by Governor Sir Charles 
Fitzroy, by Royal authority, for the erection of suitable build- 
ings, and also to provide land for the prospective erection of four 
denominational Colleges. Before this grant was made the work 
of the University had been carried on in the old Sydney College, 
which, together with its library and even an endowment for a 
Scholarship bequeathed by Mr. Solomon Levy, was purchased by 
the Government for the University, aud a grant of £50,000 
had been made by Parliament in 1853 as a building fund. The 
present site, granted in 1855, comprises about 126 acres, formerly 
known as Grose Farm, to which a further grant of 9 acres was 
afterwards added for the enlargement of the domain or park. 
As early as 1854 an Act was passed to aid and partly endow 
four colleges within the University. Contributions of not less 
than £10,000, and not more than £20,000, were to be made 
from the general revenue for building funds, provided that an 
equal sum were subscribed by private individuals, and £500 a 


year was to be paid annually by the Government towards the 


stipends of Principals for each College. Just before this, steps had 
been taken to establish a Church of England College, St. Paul’s ; 
and St. John’s Roman Catholic College followed in 1857, and 
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the Presbyterian College of St. Andrew’s in 1867. The Wesleyan 
body, for whom an equal area had been set apart, declined to 
accept it, and in 1873 some 12 acres of the land originally 
intended for a site for their college, was resumed by the Crown 
and dedicated to the Prince Alfred Hospital ; and provision was 
made for the establishment by the University of a Medical School 
in connection with it and for the joint control of the University 
Senate and Hospital Board in respect of all appointments of the 
medical and surgical officers of the Hospital. But while the 
regulations under which students have access to the Hospital are 
framed by the Hospital Board, with the Senate alone rests the 


appointment of Professors and Lecturers in the Medical School. 


The system of Public Examinations, similar in general character 
and purpose to the middle class examinations of Oxford and 


‘ambridge, was instituted in 1867, and has gradually spread, till 
last year there were no less than forty-five local centres other 


than Sydney, six of which were in the Colony of Queensland ; and 
at the examination held in September of that year there were 
1,200 candidates. Of these, 115 presented themselves for the 
senior, and 1,085 for the junior, examination. 90 senior and 
706 junior candidates passed successfully. The University also 
initiated examinations of articled clerks in 1877, in compliance 
with a rule of the Supreme Court, and an examination of 
candidates for appointment in the Civil Service from an earlier 


date. 


Many donations have been made to the University for the use 
and reward of students. Among the first was a gift of £1,000 each 
from Mr. Thomas Barker and from Sir Edward Deas-Thomeon, 
represented by lands which are now of twice that value. Many 
others followed, and about £42,000 has been presented up to the 
present date, exclusive of prizes, which have been exhausted by 
award, and irrespective of increases in value. About £10,000 
of this is still in suspense on account of intervening life estates 


to the widows of testators. Besides the above, a sum of £30,000 
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was left by the late Mr. Thomas Fisher for a library, and £6,000 
has been given by the Hon. Sir William Macleay for a Curatorship 
of the Natural History Museum, presented by him to the Univer- 
sity, and for which the Government have erected a suitable 
building. There have also been bequests of property other than 
money to the estimated value of £51,000 up to the present time. 
Above all, the late Mr. John Henry Challis left his residuary 
estate, which was expected to reach £250,000 at the expiration of 
aterm of accumulation imposed by the trustees, and now just 
completed, but subject to certain annuities. Under this bequest 
an income of £7,200 a year commenced early in 1890, and the 
Senate have created new Chairs in Law, Modern Juiterature, 
History, Logic and Mental Philosophy, Anatomy, Engineering, 
and Biology, to which they have given the testator’s name. The 
Hovell and Challis bequests constitute the only resources of the 
University for actual education other than the public endowments. 
The teaching-staff, when all the Challis Chairs are filled, will 
consist of thirteen Professors, seventeen Lecturers, of whom four 
are Evening Lecturers, and four Demonstrators. The subjects 
over which Professors preside are Classics, Mathematics, Chemistry 
and Mineralogy, Physics, Geology and Paleontology, Physiology, 
Anatomy, Engineering, Modern Literature, Logic, and Mental 
Philosophy, Biology, Law, and History. The Lecturers deal with 
Geology and Physical Geography, Classics, Modern Literature, 
Mathematics, Architecture, Principles and Practice of Medicine, 
Principles and Practice of Surgery, Midwifery and Diseases of 
Women, Materia Medica and Therapeutics, Pathology, Medical 
Jurisprudence and Public Health, Clinical Medicine, Clinical 
Surgery, Psychological Medicine, Ophthalmic Medicine and Sur- 
gery, Medical Tutor, Law of Real Property and Equity, Law of 
Procedure, including Evidence, Law of Wrongs, Civil and 
Criminal, and Law of Obligations. The Demonstrators are 
appointed in Chemistry, Physiology, Anatomy, and Physics. 


Since its foundation the University of Sydney has conferred 


789 degrees of various kinds, the highest number bestowed 
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in any one year being 56, in 1889. The number of students 
attending lectures increased from 61 in 1877 to 275 matri- 
culated and 327 non-matriculated students in 1889, whilst 
the number of candidates who attended the public examinations 
has increased hoth in the senior and junior divisions, the former 
having advanced from 63 in 1877 to 115 in 1889, and the latter 


from 303 to 1,085. 


Corresponding increases in the number of successful candidates 
at the public examinations have also taken place, as the following 


table will show :— 


Number of Students, and Results of Examinations. 


Number of students 


; Public Examinations. 
Number of} attending lectures. | : . 

















: shear pa === TSS =| oes | 
rear. bce ifiec . | | Number of | Number of | Number of | Number of 
for ma- Matricu- | Non-ma- : a : Nahe 
reulaton] Tae a eee ho aed wit paael 
3 —_ eee ss 
1876 34 58 ner 53 356 40 212 
1877 23 61 on | 63 303 38 135 
1878 24 =| 62 ae | 58 364 41 243 
1879 58 83 aoe 76 =6| 333 64 247 
1880 64 76 eos 66 | 381 54 209 
1881 80 81 me 48 | 392 36 231 
1882 101 97 von 57 398 43 240 
1883 85 128 2% 57 473 36 | 299 
1884 142 203 as 65 563 45 379 
1885 115 203 ae 84 645 (ey | 440 
1886 122 203 137 107 858 83 | —s «548 
1887 132 215 329 125 834 87 562 
1888 130 250 403 141 834 110 538 
1889 210 275 327 115 1,085 90 706 
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The expenditure of the University prior to 1890 was met out 
of the revenue accruing from students’ fees, the Government 
aid, and sundry private sources, irrespectively of income for the 
express use or reward of students. The following table will show 
the yearly state of the finances of the University during the 
period from 1876 to 1889 :— 
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teceipts and Expenditure of the University of Sydney. 


























| Receipts. 
Government aid. | | 
Year. a ao | Expenditure. 
| Petite for | Lecture fees. | te Total. 
Endowment. APparetus of | 
purposes. | | 
= = = | =_ ~ 
£ £ £ | £ £ | £ 
18760 b OOONE ess. ee. 403 | 100 | 5,503 5,877 
1877 | 5,000 | we, 334 | 100 | 5,434 5,434 
1878 | 5,000 1,168 324 | 100 | 6,592 7,748 
1879 | 5,000 114 476 100 | 5,690 | 5,746 
1880 5,000 1,500 457 | 100 | 7,057 | 6,795 
1881 | 5,000 | 1,000 706 | 100 | 6,806 | 6,227 
1882} 10,000 2,964. 1,080 100 | 14,144 | 10,614 
1883 | 12,000 2.343 | 1,266 120 15,729 15,38] 
1884 12,000 3,500 2,207 | 170 | 17,877 | 16,198 
1885 | 12,000 4,500 | 2,479 | 385 | 19,364 20,094 
1886 12,000 5,500 | 2,600 323 | 20,42: 20,765 
1887 | 12,000 4,918 2,819 308 | 20,045 20,811 
1888 | 12,000 7,099 3,022 385 | 22,506 21,867 
1889 | 12,000 6,800 5,667 | 807 | 25,274 28,030 


| | | | 


An extensive addition to the University’s magnificent buildings 
has been made for the use of the School of Medicine. It provides 
the most complete accommodation for students desiring to follow the 
profession of medicine and surgery, and the Prince Alfred Hospital, 
erected, as before stated, on the University grant, affords them the 
necessary means of study. At the commencement of the year 
1889 there were 65 undergraduates, of whom some were ladies, in 
the Medical School, a very fair number considering that this 
school was not established until 1883, and then commenced with 
only four students. A laboratory for the Department of Physics 
has also been recently erected, and is replete with every means 


of illustrating the teaching of physical science, and an equally 


complete laboratory and halls are in course of construction for the 
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Department of Chemistry and its adjuncts. The prospects of the 
University of Sydney are excellent, and it cannot fail to prosper, 
and exert a most beneficial influence on the future of Australia. 
An Act for founding an Affiliated College for Women has been 
passed, limiting the building endowment, however, to £5,000, but 
eranting £500 a year for a Principal. It will be brought into 


operation as soon as the necessary funds are collected. 


DENOMINATIONAL HIGH SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


All the principal religious bodies provide high schools and colleges 
where students may be educated according to the precepts ot their 
various beliefs and prepared to compete for University honors, or 
the various professions which they may adopt. Evidence of the 
progress of superior denominational education in the Colony may 
he seen in the magnificent college buildings which surround the 
city, among which may be cited Newington College, the colleges 
of the Marist Brothers, and the Jesuit Fathers, at Hunter’s Hill 
and Riverview, the old-established King’s School at Parramatta, 
and a host of other first-class establishments erected under the 


patronage of the various religious bodies. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 

Public attention was so strongly directed in the years which 
followed the great world exhibition of 1851, to the necessity of 
providing the artizan classes, and the people generally, with the 
means of obtaining a scientific knowledge of the various handi- 
crafts, that technical schools sprang up in various parts of 
England, some being under the direct patronage of the State, 
while others were founded hy the wealthy trade societies, or guilds, 
of the great English cities. The excellent results following the 
establishment of these schools could not fail to attract attention 
in the colonies, where a sound and practical knowledge of the 
manual arts is of paramount necessity. The foundation of the 
New South Wales Technical School was due in great measure to 


the efforts of a few gentlemen connected with the Sydney Mechanics’ 
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School of Arts, and as far back as 1873 it was decided to establish 
a ‘Technical College affiliated to that institution, with the object 
of improving the scientific knowledge of Australian artizans. In 
the year 1878, asum of £2,000 was granted by Parliament towards 
the organization of a Technical College, and for five years the work 
of the institution was carried on in connection with the Schocl of 
Arts. In 1883, however, a board was appointed by the Govern- 
ment to take over its management, and the Technical College 
became thenceforth a State institution. Towards the end of 1889 
the Board was dissolved, and the Technical College came under 


the direct control of the Minister of Public Instruction. 


The course of instruction, under the present constitution of the 
Technical College, comprises classes in agriculture, applied 
mechanics, arts, architecture, geology, chemistry, commercial 
economy, mathematics, elocution, pharmacy, physics, and domestic 
economy, and these classes are subdivided into sub-classes as may 


be warranted by circumstances. 


The college is open to students of each sex and, during 1889, 
about 446 female students attended for at least one term. The 
number of individual students in 1889 averaged 2,719 persons. 


The average daily attendance was 1,194. 


Branch technical schools have also been established in the 
suburbs, and in the northern, southern, and western districts of 
the Colony. In 1889 these country classes had an average of 


840 students enrolled, with an average attendance of 371. 


Technical workshops have been fitted up in Sydney, where 
mechanical classes are held, and the teaching is illustrated by all 
the various tools and apparatus needed for the proper under- 
standing of the different processes of each separate class of work. 
The Technical College is now fairly established, and its benefits 
are already being felt and appreciated, whilst the future has every 
promise of still greater usefulness. A site for the College has 


been secured by the Government at Ultimo, on which it is pro- 


posed to erect a building suitable for its requirements. 
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In 1889 the expenditure of the Board of Technical Education 
amounted to £17,500 received from the State, and £1,988 from 
pupils, in all £19,488. The means at the disposal of the board 
have not been sufficient for the establishment of country branches 
in every case where application has been made, but lecturers have 
been appointed to visit from time to time the principal country 


centres, and deliver lectures in mineralogy, geology, and agricul- 
ture. Proposals have also been made for the granting by the 


State of suitable areas, or reserves, for the purpose of estab- 
lishing agricultural colleges and experimental farms, and the 
near future may see an extension of technical education in this 


direction. 


REFORMATORIES. 
In addition to the purely educational establishments, the State 
maintains three reformatories or disciplinary institutions, two 
for girls—the Industrial School at Parramatta, and the Shaftes- 





bury Reformatory, near South Head—and one for boys—the 
nautical school-ship Vernon. At the Parramatta institution the 
total enrolment of girls during the year was 169, and the new 
admissions, up to the 3lst December last were 76, of whom 
32 were under and 44 over 14 years of age. The cost of 
maintaining the school in 1889 amounted to £2,518. The 
Shaftesbury Reformatory is under the Minister of Justice. It 
has been in existence over eleven years, and is designed for the 
reception of young women under sentence, a wise provision, for 
by this means are avoided the alternatives of sending the offenders 
to the institution at Parramatta (late at Biloela), where their in- 
fluence and example might have a baneful effect on more youthful 
minds, or of consigning them to gaol. The want of a similar 
institution for criminal youths is much felt. It would indeed 
prove a boon in many cases, not only to the individuals them- 
selves but to society at large, and might often be the turning 
point in a career just started ona downward course. The number 
of inmates at Shaftesbury at the close of 1889 was 42, and the 


expenditure during the year amounted to £887. On board the 
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“Vernon” 413 boys were dealt with during the year, and the 
number remaining at the termination of 1889 was Up to 
the 30th April, 1890, there had been 2,367 boys admitted on 
board, of whom 2,154 had left. During 1889 28 of the latter 


had been under conviction, or a percentage of 1:3 for the year, as 


Lo 
bo 
~] “ 


against a percentage of 1°8, which is the proportion of convictions 
if the whole male population over 15 years of age be taken. 
There were at the date just mentioned 480 apprentices from the 
‘‘ Vernon,’ who remained still under its supervision, in addition 
to the number on board. The management of the training- 
ship is excellent, and its cost to the State during 1889 was £5,880. 
The results obtained in the three above-mentioned establishments 
have hitherto been of a very successful character, many children 
having been reclaimed from a depraved life, or rescued from 
unhappy surroundings, and turned out, after a course of some 


years’ training, useful members of society. 


SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES. 

In a young country such as New South Wales, where most of 
the people are engaged in the development of its material resources, 
the existence of a leisured class, or one devoted to the pursuit of 
science, is hardly to be looked for. Nevertheless it is satisfactory 
to find that the higher aims of science are far from being neglected. 
As far back as the year 1821, a scientific society under the title 
of the Philosophical Society of Australasia was founded in Sydney, 
which, after experiencing many vicissitudes of fortune, was trans- 
formed in 1866 into, and afterwards incorporated under the title 
of, the Royal Society of New South Wales. The society is now 
in a flourishing condition, counting amongst its members some of 
the most eminent men in the Colony. Its object is to forward the 
advancement of science in Australia, and favour original research 
in all subjects of scientific, artistic, and philosophical interest, 
which may further the development of the resources of Australia, 
draw attention to its productions, or illustrate its natural history. 


The proceedings, published every year, include papers of the 
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greatest interest on important scientific questions, especially those 
whose solution is of Australian interest. 


The study of the botany and natural history of Australia has 
attracted many enthusiastic students, and the Linnean Society 
of New South Wales was also established for the special purpose 
of furthering the advancement of these particular sciences. The 
society is housed in a commodious building at Elizabeth Bay, one 
of the most beautiful spots near the city, and already possesses a 
library and museum. The society has been liberally endowed by 
the Hon. William Macleay, who, not content with being one of 
its most munificent supporters, is also an indefatigable worker in 
the field of science. The society’s proceedings are published at 
regular intervals, and contain many valuable papers, together with 
excellent illustrations of objects of natural history. 


In 1883 a third scientific society was formed in Sydney under 
the name of the Geographical Society of Australasia, with the 
view of promoting geographical research in a part of the world 
where much remains to be discovered. Branches of this society 
have been established in the cities of Melbourne, Brisbane, and 
Adelaide, and there is no lack of interest displayed in their pro- 
ceedings. Among the first tasks undertaken by this Society was 
the despatch of an expedition to New Guinea, for which purpose 
aid was obtained from the various Colonial Governments. The 
expedition sailed from Sydney on the 10th June, 1885, and 
resulted in the acquisition of some useful geographical and 
scientific knowledge of the island, the discovery of a large affluent 
of the Fly River being, perhaps, the most important achievement 
of the expedition. 


The scientific societies just mentioned depend for support on 
private contributions, though, except in the case of the Linnean 
Society, the Government grants them small sums annually in pro- 
portion to the income received from subscriptions, and has hitherto 
allowed their ‘ Proceedings and Transactions” to be printed free 
of charge at the Government Printing Office. 
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Among the other institutions of a scientific and educational 
character which the Colony so liberally supports the Sydney 
Observatory is not the least important. Situated in a command- 
ing position, it is admirably fitted for the purpose it is intended to 
serve. The present building was erected in 1856 at the instance 
of Sir William Denison, then Governor of the Colony, who took a 
great interest in scientific pursuits. The Government Astronomer 
has under him a complete staff of assistants, and during the year 
1889 a sum of £4,197 was expended in connection with the insti- 
tution. Meteorological observations have received special attention, 
as befits so important a subject in a country whose prosperity 
depends so much upon climate. When the present Astronomer 
took office in 1870, there were in the Colony only six stations, and 
observations on the climate, rainfall, and other meteorological 
phenomena were necessarily very limited in character. At the 
end of 1889 the number of stations had been increased to 1,017. 
Rain gauges have also been established at most of the sheep and 
cattle stations of the interior, with a result which is highly satis- 
factory. The light thrown on the true characteristics of the climate, 
especially of that part of the Colony remote from the sea coast, 
has tended to remove the notion long current as to its unfitness 


for agricultural as well as pastoral settlement. 


The Australian Museum, which is the oldest institution of the 
kind in Australia, occupies a conspicuous site in the centre of 
Sydney, facing one of the principal parks. The collections contain 
carefully selected specimens of the principal objects of natural 


history found in kindred establishments, and also a most complete 
collection of zoological specimens of distinctly Australian character. 
The popularity of the institution is evinced by the increasing number 
of persons by whom it is visited. The Museum is open to the public 
every day except Monday. On Sundays the visitors are very 
numerous. The number of visitors during 1889 was 138,410, the 
daily average being 876 on Sundays, and 261 on week days. The 
expenses in connection with the institution amounted to £7,661, of 


which £1,688 was expended on account of purchase, collection, 


and carriage of specimens. 








PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


The Free Public Library was established on the 1st of October, Free Public 


1869, when the building and books of the Australian Subscription 
Library were purchased by the Government. The books thus 
acquired formed the nucleus of the present library. The number 
of volumes originally purchased was about 16,000, and on the 31st 
December, 1889, they had increased to 81,631, including those in 
the lending branch, or lent to country libraries. The lending 
branch was established in 1877, to meet a growing public want, 
and, under the present system any person may, on the recom- 
mendation of a clergyman, magistrate, or other responsible person, 


obtain under certain simple regulations, the loan of any of the 


Library. 


works on the shelves, free of charge. The scope of this institution Loan of books 


was further extended by the introduction of a system by which 
country libraries and Mechanics’ Institutes may obtain on loan 
works of a select kind, which in many instances would be too 
expensive for them to purchase on account of the slender funds 
at their disposal. Under this system, boxes are made up contain- 
ing from 60 to 100 books, and forwarded to the country libraries 
on application, to be returned, or exchanged within four months. 
This system was initiated in August, 1883, and has been carried 
on successfully ever since. In the course of 1889, 95 boxes, con- 
taining 7,119 volumes, were forwarded to 68 institutions, some of 
them at considerable distances from the metropolis. The distance 
which these books were carried amounted to 36,905 miles, being 
on an average 388 miles for each box, an enormous distance, 
partly accounted for by the fact that some places to which books 
are sent were most readily accessible through other colonies. All 
the charges in connection with the despatch and return of books, 
insurance, d&c., are defrayed by the State, and the system in 
vogue in New South Wales is the most liberal of its kind in 
existence. 

The reference department of the Free Public Library contains 
58,094 volumes, and the lending branch 19,546. The country 
libraries were, on the 31st December, 1889, in possession of 3,991 
volumes, lent under the svstem above mentioned, the total number 
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of books and pamphlets, the property of this institution, being 


81,631, classified as under :— 


























| 
Synopsis of Classification. eparatent Ieeneee Eee Total. 
| 
| 
Natural Philosophy, Science and the | 
TUS se eces tonal ves Setar ed meee an | 6,510 3,115 743 | 10,368 
History, Chronology, Antiquities, | | 
and Mythology on. 25..-0s- ee 5,466 | 2,662 910 9,038 
Biography and Correspondence ...... 3,895 3,221 | 1,042 8, 158 
Geography, Topography, Voyages | 
and Travels. WO. oon | 5,590 2,994 y(ilye 9,30] 
Periodical and Serial Literature...... PELOTON 4 rel ence: waka sscnse 15,574 
PUPISDIUGENCE yaaa ee econ | 2,748 123 65 3,536 
Theology, Moral and Mental Phil- | 
osophy, and Education ......... o,014) joel Olon| 99 4,654 
Poetry and. dramas: xccuoss ore. te ee | 1,973 682 | 89 2,744 
Miscellaneous Literature and Col-! | 
lected: Worksse. 22ers 4,494. *4,370 326 9,190 
Works of Reference and Philology..| 4,022 | ...... | atetereistar 4,022 
PAST ten ict erect cnc Aesmanie rem eten cree reera meaner | aartetcaynla de re iere on | PUENs caster 
Duplicates and unbound volumes ... 1,446 SoRcon a) ee ceonce 1,446 
Pamphlets: yar caer eo O02 Mal tcnese JN steers 3,002 
Books for the Blind .......cccccccceeeee| 0 veesee BOS Fa awencee: 598 
Total Number of Volumes ...! 58,094 | 19,546 3,991 | 81,631 








* Including 1,881 volumes of Fiction. 


The popularity of the Free Public Library is clearly proved by 
the number of persons availing themselves of the privileges which 
it affords. The increase has been very regular, as will be seen 
in the following statement showing the number of visitors to the 
library, rising from 59,786, in 1870, to 132,983, in 1889, 54,271 


of whom were visitors at the lending branch. 


These figures as well 
as those for the two previous years are less than those given for 
1886, which is accounted for by the fact of the reference branch 
having been somewhat cramped pending the construction of the 
additions to the building, and also to the withdrawal of a number 
of works of fiction from the lending branch. 
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Attendance of visitors. 


TS 7ORrercuescrerc sa: eee acetone Ba heearseart einai . 59,786 
US fli meeer: ee a errr nc horere 60,165 
LOH Deere orae nue nae mana eb sch oehetirss Ouetetercesoentes 48,817 
BSS ie eet ake seaierelcre sions eeere slate aieraie’s cesereisirie rie neieninrataa nos ciel ; 76,659 
1874 (eleven MONntNs) conscsem cesses seer ese sere 57,962 
LS JOS er cet endieeatnc ecto errec cies seas secs ceases 66,900 
NS 7 Os cee ee caece stan aan cee cea ewcue tee eueemesstecueee 72,724 
1877 (Lending Branch first Opened ee csr fer 124,688* 
1S ¥ fc Sener eae re OI rear On er er Nee SOC 117,047 
1879. (Exhibition open)... ....:.0...<0..00.0s0000s020000 152,036 
[SSO25.03- See SO Ea a Shain ctnae cea aak sues eaeease rene sen es 134,462 
errs ee caer oer ae neoals Stuesanee treme cumestaiie ste ee 1% 36.272 
[L8SZs(el6ven- Months) ec eseececs taney ssccesesedeee 133,731 
VSS eae cee ee eae ea ete oees eee uae cen encewes 155,431 ° 
1884 (eleven months) ........ eee Tre 161,877 
USSD Panes cece tare a eee Oa aeen Cen rmeeeniesececes 165,715 
ESS Otccac cis wens areata eis ore Reuiteieeaie seiscision Gece wae x sie 168,685 
DSS i creicccece ce ures s Gumne iene eae ame nnce sees aeancencnes 139,203* 
POSS erro rcceceee rete ec amene cnc aamieie os eens venaenemenlouls 149,425 
VOSS eres rate care eat eseacereun cer davies ccerccsees 132,983 


Reference Library closed for three months, for moving. 


Although the lending branch contains but 19,546 volumes, the Number of 
total number used during the year was not less than 68,300, and ae 
the number of persons availing themselves of the privilege of 
borrowing was 4,822, so that on an average each book was taken 
out from three to four times, and each person to whom a permit was 
erented used fourteen volumes during the year. As usual, a large 
portion of the work read was from fiction, each of the 1,881 novels 
in the branch having been used about nine times during the year. 


The number of volumes of each class taken out was as follows :— 








Classification of Books used. _ No. of volumes used. 

Natural Philosophy, Science, and Arts .................608: | 8,150 
History, Chronology, Antiquities, and Mythology ..... 7,303 
Biography and Correspondence ...........c.eeseeeeeeneees aun 7,954 
Geography, Travels, &. ..........cccessovscserscerscceeereoes: 10,099 
PUYIBPTUGENCE o. epee ses c cc sccensccesseecessosneasensstesescsinenweces: 1,454 
Mental and Moral Philosophy ...............cessseceeseerceee 2,538 
Poetry;and Drama g.o2....c- cca: secsenseess ness See ecumee cuentas 2,077 
Miscellaneous Literature ............-..e000: Fe ne Seer 11,862 
IPTOSG; HIGCION sever caters heer ceca eee c ee mee re sece re nneessciisice ns 16,863 

fl Wo) 14 REAR Mnans recor Oc ican 68, 300 
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During 1886 and 1887 considerable extensions were made to 
the premises of the Free Public Library, which had become much 
too small for the accommodation of the public, and the proper 
housing of the books. It was at length decided to pull down the 
old building in Macquarie-street, and a contract was made about 
the middle of 1887 for rebuilding a large portion of the Library 
at a cost of £10,455. This work was progressing throughout 
the year 1889, and the new building was opened to the public in 
April of the present year. The institution is now one of the most 


convenient in Australia. 


The institution forms a separate department, under the control 
of the Minister of Public Instruction, and its cost to the State, 


during 1889, was, in addition to the amount for building— 





Salaries, &c. ........ CETTE RET £4,999 
Buatldings/and. Repalrs...5..-05:- crease nese 6,409 
BOO Kerra Noe eee eee ene eee eens 3,007 

OGM aes comer ee mo nerecom econ eoreme ns £14,415 


Besides the Free Public Library of Sydney there are smaller 
libraries established in the principal population centres throughout 
the Colony. Returns have been received from 198 libraries, 
nearly all of which are in receipt of assistance from the State. 
These libraries may be broadly classed under two heads—Schools 
of Arts 
amount of monetary support accorded by the public; and Free 





receiving an annual subvention in proportion to the 


Libraries established in connection with Municipalities. The 
former class are far the more numerous. Under the provisions of 
the Municipalities Act of 1867 any municipality may establish 
and maintain a Free Library, and; where such is done, the 
Council of the Municipality is entitled, for the purchase of books, 
the sum of £200 if the library is available for the use of a popu- 
lation of 1,000 or to £100 where the population to whom the 
library would be accessible reaches 300 persons. The number of 
volumes in the various public libraries, excluding the Free Public 
Library, is about 240,000. The cost of erecting buildings was 





TECHNOLOGICAL MUSEUM. 


EEE —- 


£218,229, the ground in most cases having been granted by the 
State without charge. During 1889 the total income of these 


institutions was £33,519, of which sum the Government contri- 
buted £16,018. 


The National Art Gallery was first instituted in 1871 in con- 
nection with the New South Wales Academy of Art. It was 
reopened as the National Art Gallery in 1880, and is now situated 
in the Outer Domain, in a convenient and well-lighted building, 
which is at present unfinished as regards the exterior, although 
steps are about to be taken to complete the design. It contains 
an excellent collection of paintings and statuary, comprising some 
of the most famous works of the best modern artists of the old 
world, and includes several very valuable gifts from private 
persons. Like the other national institutions of New South 
Wales, the Gallery is open on Sundays as well as week-days, and 
on the former and on public holidays the attendance is especially 
numerous. During 1889 it was visited by 249,699 persons, the 
average Sunday attendance being 1,935 and on week days 480. 
Up to the end of 1889 the total expenditure on this institution 
was £72,110. The disbursements for 1889 were :— 





£ 
Ors WOT OP lb crecorider soni cocemoseeee ae ccuicaeceerneesuas 6,073 
For maintenance............cscsseee ee oe rrer. 1,209 
WOOP SRIATION cere cree enced eee a taeinen ence stenmets 925 
Total cost toeneisuaves .<-..c.sees conn cee £8, 207 


The Technological Museum is also situated in the Outer Domain, 
in the Agricultural Hall, where it was removed on the destruction 
of the Garden Palace by fire. It is intended eventually to remove 
it to the building at Ultimo, which is to be erected for the 
Technical College. This museum was instituted at the close of 
1879 on the initiative of the Trustees of the Australian Museum ; 
but the whole collection of some 9,000 specimens was totally 
lost in 1882 by the fire above-mentioned. Strenuous efforts 


were at once made to replace the lost collection, and in December, 


1883, the museum was again opened to the public, and now con- 
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tains interesting and valuable series of specimens illustrating the 
various stages of many manufactures, and an excellent collection 
of animal and vegetable products. The popularity of this institu- 
tion may be gathered from the fact that 34,202 persons visited it 
during 1889, the Sunday average being 208, and the week day 74. 


The cost to the State amounted to £3,399, distributed as follows:— 





o 
HOLMAN LENANCOe sie ee eae eee 1,267 
For specimens, models, &C. ........ccccceccececececceces 1,143 
HOT RAIATIOB ch ceoccsese eee ee ee Nee ote nse 989 
Totalleenserc sweetener cease: £3, 399 


RELIGION. 

In the eyes of the State all religions are equal in New South 
Wales, but during the early days of the Colony such was not the 
case. New South Wales was originally essentially a Crown Colony, 
and the Church establishment, as it existed in England, was naturally 
transplanted to these shores. Ecclesiastical monopoly nevertheless 
only continued for a short time, and the countenance and support 
of the State were eventually extended, during the governorship of 
Sir Richard Bourke, to the principal religious bodies which then 
existed—the Anglicans, Roman Catholics, Presbyterians, and Wes- 
leyan Methodists. To the clergy of each of these denominations 
the Government granted what has usually been denominated State 
aid, which continued long after the old political system had passed 
away and had been replaced by Responsible Government. In 
1862, however, an Act was passed limiting future payments to the 
clergy then actuaily in receipt of State aid. In the year following 
the passing of this Act the claims on the Government amounted to 


£32,372, and were thus distributed :— 


Church of England ............ Re eeeceenee araaeaene £17,967 
Roman Catholic Church ..............0c0..cesceecc 8,748 
IETOSDY COVIRNS sce seen nee eres an eee te OPCS: 


Wesleyan Methodists ............cccsosecsscecocess 2,784 
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Year by year the sum payable has been lessening, owing chiefly 
to the deaths of clergymen in receipt of State aid, so that in 1889 


the payment by the State was £9,992, distributed as follows :— 


Ghurchiotelinglandwtrqs ween crre ee £5,790 
Roman Catholic Church ............. acaeecene 2,600 
ETGRDY Cerlaneeavcsancotmt coer cener soccer ee ens 702 
Wesleyan Methodists...................ccceseeeeeeees 900 


The payments to the clergy of different denominations are payments on 
given for each year since 1863. It will be observed that in aerount ae 
several years the amounts paid were less than in succeeding 
years. This anomaly is due to the temporary stoppage of the 


stipends of clergymen who were absent from the Colony :— 


Amounts paid to the Clergy since the Abolition of State 
Aid to Religion. 


| 
| 








; Church of Roman 3 f ll Weslevan | Total— 
Year. England. coeane Presbyterian. | wathodist “ paral 
1863 17,967 8,748 | 2,873 2,784 32,372 
1864 17,519 | 8,234 | 2,614 1,179 29,546 
1865 14,111 7,430 3,090 1,572 26,203 
1866 13,977 7,446 | 2,852 1,572 25,847 
1867 13,255 7,275 | 2,852 1,572 24,954 
1868 12,767 7,083 | 2,847 1,965 24,662 
1869 12,370 6,796 | 2,487 1,573 23,226 
1870 12.386 6.583 2180 | 1.573 99729 
1871 10,994 6,416 1,942 1,573 20,925 
1872 12,187 6,034 | 41,822 1,484 91.527 
1873 11,237 5,804 | 1,702 1.372 20,115 
1874 11,224 5,963 | 1,560 1,372 20,119 
1875 10,725 5,608 | 1,626 1,372 19,331 
1876 10,213 5,300 | 1,778 1,029 18,320 
1877 9,803 | 5,024 | 1,702 | 1,716 18,245 
1878 9,180 4,550 | 1,702 | 41,029 16,461 
1879 8,238 |. 4,357 | 1,702 | 1,372 15,689 
1880 7,739 | 3,892 1,702 1,716 15,049 
1881 7,412 | 3,729 1,689 992 13,822 
1882 6,558 3,487 1,636 1,455 13,136 
1883 6,082 3,246 1,407 1,324 12,059 
1884 5,975 | 3,025 | 1,177 1,222 11,399 
1885 6,041 3,000 | 1,052 1,136 11,229 
1886 5,790 3,000 | 902 1,050 10,742 
1887 5,790 2,800 702 900 10,192 
1888 5,790 2,600 702 900 9,992 
1889 5,790 2,600 702 900 9,992 
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The number of persons entitled to State aid during 1889 was 59 
—33 Church of England, 15 Roman Catholics, 5 Presbyterians, 


and 6 Wesleyan Methodists. 


The number of members of each religious body was estimated at 
the census of 1881, and the relative proportions of each of the 
larger denominations were found to differ but slightly from those 
shown by the previous census. Distributing the population on 
the basis of the census of 1881, the estimated number of adherents 
to each of the denominations, with the clergy registered for the 


celebration of marriages, was during 1889 as follows :— 





nt ee — _— 


Proportion 























Denomination. Clergy. | Adherents. of adherents to 
clergy. 

Church of England................. 318 510,600 1,606 
Roman Catholic............... oe 280 310,066 1,107 
Eresbyteriahe sn... cer neo 156 108,404 695 
Wesleyan, and other Methodist 167 96,285 576 
Congregational .................. «| 59 21,434 363 
Baptist ..... OOO ae 34 10,997 323 
PwUGHEPan csnaicusssi ses eae ercnees 4 7,294 1,823 
Wnitarinn ec eee ee 1 1,347 1,347 
FI GDPO We aioe cceucecas cee ori ccna: | 3 4,938 1,646 
Salvation Army .........-......0000 | 5 *4,152 830 
Obliera retrace ieeccese eae | 22 46,683 2,122 

Lotalicee eerste 1,049 1,122,200 1,070 

* Soldiers. 


The number of persons attending Divine Service on Sundays 
averaged 312,221 for the year 1889. This number represents the 
attendance of adults only ; if school children were included the 
number would be 428,895 or about 48 per cent. of the persons over 
seven years of age. When the sparseness of the population in some 
parts of the country is considered, the church attendance will 
appear very large, and though apparently less than found in the 
colony of Victoria, is proportionately much greater than in 
England. 
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The figures showing the attendance at Divine Service on 


Sundays for each of the principal denominations are given here- 





under. Sunday school children are not included :— 


Number of distinct 
Denomination. persons attending 
Sunday services. 





Church ofskingland vances tect ae srecennesnce nee 83,819 
Roman: Catholic uc. cscmwccccs cose ocices waskoee emcee aeheres 94,422 
Presbyterian.) perenne Sess tees seat connect edeos eens eaneuese 33,247 
Wesleyan Methodist ............ Pate anaTeu see sesene ohestaene esse 56,229 
Other -Methodistanr..ccser ec ceetaeene vr escticcroeveebacencs eee 8,681 
Comprecationalistvn,.vimccunreresiincenicscsunste success coe. 13,669 
DODUSG sce ere cco rata ur vase cece unset eer eeeuenee cine 4,925 
Salvation army <neccrwsac eer eeeeeeseenetes sos caecae eee: *14,423 
Other/cenomingtions:....-uacs ccc se coc eens ceae evens centers eens: 2,806 

LOUBLSt ore awtinceteccueeeaeasorweues ares wa 312,221 








* So returned by the officers of the Salvation Army. 


The Church of England is the largest religious denomination in Tei ar 
the Colony, whether judged by the number of professed adherents, 
the number of clergy, or the number of buildings used for divine 
service. During the year 1889 there were 626 churches belonging 
to this denomination and 137 school-houses and 730 public 
buildings and dwellings used for public worship, accommodating 
120,380 persons; the attendance of distinct persons counting 
only adults was 83,819. The number of clergy registered under 
Acts 19 Vic. No. 30 and 34 of the celebration for marriages was 
318. The Church of England in the colony is governed by a 
metropolitan who is also primate of Australia and Tasmania, 


and five other Bishops whose sees are Bathurst, Goulburn, New- 


castle, Grafton and Armidale, and Riverina. 
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The Roman Catholic Church is presided over by the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Sydney, assisted by a Coadjutor Bishop under 
whom are the suffragan bishops of Bathurst, Goulburn, Grafton, 
Maitland, Armidale, and Wilcannia, the whole colony forming an 
ecclesiastical province. There are 280 priests licensed to celebrate 
marriages. The number of Roman Catholic Churches properly 
so called was 417; besides these there were 48 school-houses and 
791 public buildings or dwellings used for Divine Service. The 
accommodation afforded by the churches amounted to about 


111,573 sittings and the attendance on Sundays averaged 94,422. 


The various branches of the Presbyterian Church in the colony 
have 306 churches and 54 schools used for public worship ; there 
were also 422 public buildings or dwellings occasionally used for 
the same purpose in 1889. The number of ministers was 156, of 
whom 142 were connected with the Presbyterian Church of New 
South Wales, 13 with the Synod of Eastern Australia, and I 
with the Presbyterian Church of Scotland. The accommodation 
provided in churches was 58,989 sittings and the attendance 


numbered about 33,217, not including Sunday-school children. 


The Wesleyan Methodist communion is divided into eight 
districts. Throughout the colony there are 381 churches and 466 
other preaching places with sittings, in the former to the number of 
57,989, and in the latter 23,275, in all 81,264. The denomination 
owns also 59 school buildings and 74 parsonages and has in its 
service 138 regular clergy and 452 local preachers. The number 
of church members is said to be 7,699, of whom 1,064 are com- 
municants, and the attendance of adherents at Divine Service is 


not less than 56,229, not including children. 


The Primitive Methodists and United Methodists have 83 
churches, and 34 other buildings, and 29 clergy ; the accommoda- 
tion provided will seat 14,860 persons, the attendance at Divine 
Service is about 8,680. 
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The Congregational Church has 61 churches as well as 46 public Congr ee awn, 
buildings or dwellings used for worship ; the sittings provided will 
accommodate 21,443 persons. The clergy licensed to celebrate 
marriages number 59 and the attendance at Divine Service on 
Sundays averages about 13,670. 


The various Baptist Churches in the colony have 34 licensed 
ministers with 35 churches and 37 school-houses or other buildings 
devoted to public worship ; the Sunday attendance averages 4,925 


persons, but there is sitting accommodation for 10,137. 


Baptists. 


The Salvation Army has only 5 officers licensed to celebrate gayation Army. 
marriages, but has 199 buildings used for service, accommodating 
33,610 persons. The number of adherents or soldiers attending 


Sunday service is stated by the authorities to be 14,423. 


Besides those above srated th : ier distinct religi r Denomi- 
Besides those above enumerated there are other distinct religious other De 


‘ . - : : : nations. 
bodies, for the most part Protestant denominations, with clergy 


licensed by the State to celebrate marriages. The number of 
clergy ministering to these was 30; the churches, school-houses, 
and public buildings used for Divine Service numbered 80 and the 


attendance on Sundays was about 2,806 persons. 


The number of registered ministers belonging to all faiths was 
1,049, and the churches numbered 2,027, in addition to which 
there were 362 school-houses and 2,564 dwellings or public 
buildings used for public worship. The accommodation provided 
would seat about 459,145 persons. ‘The average attendance was 
312,221. 
Nearly all the religious bodies maintain Sunday-schools. The gunday-schoo's. 
attendance of children at these schools shows a considerable 
increase during the past three years. Some part of this increase 
is merely apparent, and is due to the greater completeness in 


the returns, but no small portion of the improved attendance 


results from the extension of school accommodation in various parts 
of the country. The attendance of children at the Sunday-schools 
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of the leading denominations, with the number of schools and 


teachers during 1889, was :— 


| 












































Number of teachers. /|Average number of scholars. 
Denomination. Ee SS ae 

| Male. |Female.| Total. Male. | Female.} Total. 
Church of England...| 554.| 1,115 | 2,341 3,456 | 16,305 | 20,037 | 36,342 
Roman Catholic ...... 441 309 | 1,168 1,477 | 11,125 | 14,395 | 25,520 
Presbyterian .......... 240; 589; 923: 1,512] 5,461! 6,593 | 12,054 
Wesleyan Methodist] 334 | 1,348 | 1,473] 2,821 | 10,345 | 11,878 | 22,223 
Other Methodists..... 76 449 | 375 824] 3,473 | 3,689 71,162 
Congregational......... 69 | 372] 412 784 | 3,394] 4,059] 7,453 
Baptist FP OER TE ere 36 146; 151 297 1,165 1,379 2,544 
Salvation Army ...... 50 90; 129 219 759 | 1,049; 1,808 
Other denominations 32] 103, 75 178 751 817; 1,568 
OGRE cot ses | 1,832 | 4,521 | 7,047 | 11,568 | 52,778 | 63,896 | 116,674 














The attendance given above is extremely high, amounting as it 

co) Ons i) 
does to nearly 50 per cent. of the total children between the ages 
of 7 and 15 years, at which ages children generally attend Sunday- 


schools. The number of Sunday-schools and teachers, and the 


attendance during each of the past ten years, was :— 


Average attendance. 


Number of | Number of 


= | 
Year. 











schools. | teachers. 7 
Male. Female. Total. 

ae = ——— = — } z oS 
1880 1,340 9,027 33,304 39,089 72.393 
1881 1,405 9,289 34,950 40,722 75,672 
1882 1,318 9,190 34,393 41,334 75,727 
1883 1,441 9,793 35,205 42.610 77,815 
1884 1,461 9,426 35,883 43,202 79,085 
1885 1,513 9,986 37,991 46,531 84,522 
1886 1,596 10,759 47,307 56, 354 103,661 
1887 1,614 10,749 48,333 58,999 107,332 
1888 1,724 11,267 50,556 61,735 112,291 
1889 1,832 11,568 52,778 63,896 116,674 
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PART XXII. 


Defence. 


EW South Wales was garrisoned with British troops from 
N the time of its foundation as a colony until the year 1870. 
For part of the years 1870 and 1871 the Colony was without 
regular troops, its defence being entirely in the hands of the 
volunteer force. In 1871 a local regular defence force was enrolled, 
comprising one battery of artillery and two companies of foot, 
the latter, however, were disbanded in the following year. The 
permanent artillery was strengthened by a second battery in 1876, 
and by a third in 1877. To supplement the Imperial troops in 
Australia a volunteer force was enrolled in 1854, Great Britain 
being then at war with Russia. .The Act authorizing the estab- 
lishment of the force was 18 Vic. No. 8. The original strength 
of this corps was one troop of cavalry, one battery of artillery, 
and six companies of foot, but with the termination of the 
Crimean war this force practically ceased to exist. A. few years 
later, in 1860, the volunteer movement was revived, and a second 
force enrolled, consisting of one troop of mounted rifles, three 
batteries of artillery—two stationed at Sydney, and one at New- 


castle 





and twenty companies of infantry, fourteen of which were 
recruited from Sydney and its suburbs, and six from the country 


districts. The total strength of all arms was about 1,700 men. 


In 1868 the force was reorganized under the Volunteer Regulation 
Act, passed towards the close of the previous year. In 1873 a 
further reorganization of the volunteer troops of the Colony took 
place upon a plan drawn up by Sir William Jervois, and in 1885 
an additional force of reserves was enrolled. 


Imperial 
garrison. 


Volunteer 
movement. 
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The land forces of the Colony comprise three distinct branches, 
the Permanent or Regular Military Force, Volunteers or partially 
paid Force, and Reserves. The Permanent Force consists of 
artillery and submarine miners. The mounted infantry was dis- 
banded in July, 1890. The Volunteers consisié of artillery, 
engineers, submarine miners, infantry, mounted infantry, cavalry, 
naval brigade, and naval artillery ; while the Reserves, which are 


purely volunteer corps, comprise infantry only at present. 


The Permanent Force comprises a general ‘staff of 9 com- 
missioned and 14 non-commissioned officers, and 18 commissioned 
officers of artillery, 35 non-commissioned and 447 rank and file. 
There are also 2 commissioned officers in the submarine miners, 1 
warrant officer, 1 non-commissioned officer, and 20 rank and _ file, 
while the permanent mounted infantry consisted of one major, one 
captain, two sergeants, and 27 rank and file, the whole force thus 
numbering 578. The rates of pay of the regular artillery, apart 
from the permanent staff, were for the year 1889 :—Colonel, 
£500; leutenant-colonel, £450; majors, £383; captains, £256 ; 
lieutenants, £238 ; staff-surgeon, £350 ; surgeon, Newcastle, £75. 
Sergeants from 4s. to 10s. per diem ; corporals, 3s. 4d. per diem ; 
bombardiers, 3s. 2d. per diem; trumpeters, 2s. 3d. per diem ; 
master gunners, 7s. to 10s. per diem ; gunners, 2s. 3d. per diem ; 
the permanent mounted infantry and submarine miners are paid 
on the same scale as the artillery, and the total cost was £71,313. 
The artillery man the batteries guarding the harbours of Sydney, 
Botany Bay, and Newcastle, mount guard at the vice-regal 
residence, and perform such other duties as usually appertain to 
a garrison. The troops are a fine body of men; the minimum 


height at which recruits are accepted is 5ft. 6in. 


The Act authorizing the establishment of a volunteer force 
was assented to on the 24th July, 1854, and the Act continued 
in operation with various modifications until 1878, when the 


land forces of the Colony were remodelled ; and further alter- 


ations took place in 1888. The volunteer force was retained, 








be | 
[9 8) 
un 


VOLUNTEER FORCE. 





but a system of payment was introduced in leu of the indirect 
remuneration by a land grant of 50 acres for five years continuous 
efficiency, which obtained previous to 1878. The ages at which 
recruits for the volunteer force are taken are between 18 and 40 
years. The volunteer force of the Colony consists of five arms 
in addition to the permanent staff, and the total strength of the 
force is 7,556 men of all ranks. The staff numbers 138, of whom 
62 belong to the permanent and 4 to the honorary staff, 7 are 
medical officers, 61 belong to the Medical Staff Corps, and 4 are 


honorary chaplains. 


The artillery consists of 525 men of all ranks, of whom 27 are Artillery. 
commissioned and 68 non-commissioned officers, with 427 privates, 
besides which there are 1 commissioned and 2 non-commissioned 
officers on the permanent staff. It is distributed in four districts, 


the strength of each being :— 


SV. QNOY ners ake caeetacemen eeseee a meceices eRncee aan 357 
INew.castlewin ner reaeer cess Wanitecalansencese ns Sorry 58 
NVollOn GON GIN san sciernss ce tomer ee suen canoes tenes venti aeeres 61 
Buller en waencoresateecnne ances nent aiaetorec cau en cree 49 

525 


The engineers are located in Sydney, and number 91 men of Engineers ana 
. or = i San submarine 
all ranks, viz., 4 commissioned officers, 17 non-commissioned miners. 
officers and buglers, and 70 sappers. ‘The submarine miners are 
also located in Sydney; they comprise 9 commissioned officers, 
12 non-commissioned officers and buglers, 1 non-commissioned 


officer on the permanent staff, and 84 privates, or 106 of all ranks. 


The infantry forces are distributed over five districts, the Infantry. 


strength of each district being— 


SV OANCY Mires ccc tstec cas ca cocenacee eae ee eee oar ocean 723 
WieSternircccsccucercnscss netomat eee ee ee 611 
Northern ......... Reece eerie OTE OR reer Tee 675 
DBOULNCIN I accnr crn he eae ee ee ... 310 
SOUtH-Westerninnc. coc rence ee en eee 270 

2,589 


oD 
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This arm comprises 125 commissioned officers, 315 non-com- 
missioned officers, 4 commissioned and 8 non-commissioned officers 
on the permanent staff, and 2,137 privates and buglers. 

The mounted infantry were only established in 1888. They now 
number 17 commissioned officers, 39 non-commissioned officers, and 
222 privates, and are distributed as follows :— 





VV entern (DIStriCk: coc erece eae oe eae One oe eae 95 
INOPUNROIM MOIRtLIC Urner eeeoe mina eee Sas wee 99 
BOUCHE WISURIOG = cae cees cone sore cawicceeiocsotoreccdees sions 84 

278 


The cavalry provide their own horses and equipment, their 
uniform and arms being provided by the Government. They 
are equipped as ordinary light cavalry. The force consists of 
21 commissioned officers and 39 non-commissioned officers, besides 
2 non-commissioned officers on the permanent staff and 254 
privates. It is distributed through three districts :— 


DV ONCY Cece ce aero tansete cts cetst essen eect one svat 47 
Southern District ............cccccccseees encuentra ets. 180 
NOrthern: DIStriGh orcsses serrata ree renner 99 

326 


Besides the V olunteer force described above, thereare the remains 
of an unpaid Volunteer reserve, with a strength of 124 men of all 
ranks. They consist of 12 commissioned and 9 non-commissioned 
officers and 98 privates, besides 3 commissioned and 2 non- 
commissioned officers on the permanent staff. They are all stationed 


in Sydney, with the exception of one commissioned and one non- 


commissioned officer of the permanent staff, in the Northern 


District. The reserves have been nearly all merged into the 
partially paid force, or rifle companies; they are provided with 
arms and equipment, and each company is granted an allowance 
for incidental expenses. 

To rank as an efficient, every volunteer must serve for nine days 


continuously in camp, and for two detached days, together with 


certain specified half-days and night drills, during the year. The 
artillery are required to attend 11 out of 16 half-day parades, 











NAVAL DEFENCES. 








including shot practice. The engineers must attend, in addition 
to the continuous training, 9 out of 14 half-day parades, and 9 
night drills; the submarine miners, 15 out of 22 half-day parades, 
and the infantry, 9 out of 13 half-day parades, and a course of 
musketry. Pay is granted to all ranks according to a sliding 
scale. Gunners, sappers, and privates receive 10s. for each day 
of continuous training, and a like sum for each detached day’s 
parade; for a half-day parade 5s. is paid, and for a night parade 2s. 
In addition to these sums, every volunteer passing through the 
musketry course, and qualifying as a marksman, is granted 15s. ; 
if as a first-class shot, 10s. ; and if as a second-class shot, 5s.; with 


a bonus of £2 if he qualifies at the end of the year as an eflicient. 


In 1888 a system of rifle companies was established, and there 
are now 8) companies, comprising 3,392 men, distributed through 


the Colony as follows :— 





Companies. Men. 

Metropolitan, Western, and Southern Districts... 55 2,237 
INOLENOEN, DIBULICU: cence seen ee eter aetna weet ces 30 1,155 
LOUBLe oncceear cee manne i eeteneenicenerectien ees 85 3,392 


New South Wales has no navy of its own, with the exception 


’ 16 sixty-pounder muzzle-loading 


of the corvette ‘‘ Wolverene,’ 
rifled guns, and two small torpedo steam-launches, the “Acheron” 
and the “Avernus,” the defence of its coast being in the hands 
of the British ships on the Australian station. The naval forces 
of the colony comprise 633 men of all ranks, 119 being officers 


and 514 A.B.’s. 


The Naval Brigade was first enrolled in 1863. It was originally 
intended to operate chiefly for coastal defence, but hitherto it has 
been employed mostly as a light artillery land force. Quite 
recently it has been occasionally put to its proper use by being 


drilled in naval manceuvres on board the ‘‘ Wolverene” during 


short cruises at sea. The force consists of 19 commissioned 


Rifle Companies. 


Naval Forces. 


Naval Brigade. 
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officers, 1 accountant, 24 petty officers, 16 midshipmen and cadets, 
3 gunnery instructors, and 276 A.B.s. Of these men 283 are 


stationed in Sydney and 56 at Newcastle. 


There is another arm of the Naval service known as the Naval 
Artillery Volunteers. Its duty is to man and work any gunboat 
available for this service, or serve as field artillery if other service 
be not available. The officers and men provide their own uniforms, 
while the Government supply arms, and allowed in 1889 a sub- 
vention of £1,201 for military instruction and ordinary expenses 
incidental to the working of such a corps. The strength is 276 
men of all ranks, including 18 officers, | warrant officer, 28 petty 


officers, 200 A.B.’s, and 26 in the band. 


In connection with the Naval Defence Forces there are also 
3 staff officers, 10 officers and men in charge of the ‘ Wolverene,” 


and 5 in charge of the two torpedo-boats. 


The total defence forces of the Colony number 8,767 officers and 


men, distributed as follows :— 


Regular Military Force :-— 


GeneraliStait sc morte csntcsostersaeen vaseeseaeaseasis 23 
A PULE ORY: cco ei st ce ractne esau area tes Scesios sabtenaeic cnet conuns 500 
Submarine: Miners. -.ccccscse enue cassie occ a 24 
Mounted intantry Wesccccccsiccsccat secon sas one oersiess se 3 
o18 
Volunteer Force :— 
Permanentistall ccc cccscs co ceeen esate er Saale kets se 62 
Medical Stal: Corps. crc mcginsacsemeenec cones eee: 68 
PVONOTALY uals actises cseee nice teveuercassenteonenaeee 4 
Cavalry aiteec cers cesses eared rece tates ses mentee seas 317 
PATUIMOIY ee eccneceee tose tec see ce nes taser meeeeaeecanaeseescmnet 325 
INDGINCETS ees icevesecnceeee sc piseteser's itaacecenaniesn enc. 91 
SUDIMALING VIINGES i sccm teres cer ec cnesaaecetea ae rceuue. eee 106 
Mounted intantiyen, once so cose areca eee ase oe con ae tse 278 
ALAM CRy cree scree entra eres eec ay caones deniastes esse dsce ausinees 2,589 
Reserves........ AROS SO0 TOSCO OC UE OL CE OBUCUACCORHONTOr mist nec 124 
Rifle COMPANRICS eoice asec ees cerereer succgsee- Beermect ian 3,392 
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Naval Forces :-— 





Naval Defence Force Staff ............... eae Peveer vases 3 
EM; CS SaVVOLVerene nae. yaiscccets cece Nomesaiietre seas sisae 10 
Naval Brigade si .ccscer.cssonavesvevee epeonscstoes PeeeeIN eT 339 
Naval Artillery Volunteers ............,. Tee 276 
Torpedo Boats—‘‘ Acheron” and ‘‘Avernus”’ ,..... 5) 
633 

(Srand otal evcicccemeteccccese ee ecees 8,767 


ST 


The expenditure by the State during 1889 on defence works Expenditure on 


and the Permanent and Volunteer Military forces, amounted to 


£207,175, and was distributed as follows :— 





£ 

Generali Stafiicccccccckctoccccornineaecrcauuetncer vee encts 5,833 
Military Instructors............... PETE EOS OO 1,606 
Artillery h O©COsne cic cnsconccccsee toe kee eeeseeeceoe ds 52,705 
Permanent Submarine Miners .............. cseseeees 5,115 
Permanent Mounted Infantry ..............cscesceees 4,794 
WWorksroly Derencem et iesnc cess eee cice eee nooieecan. 965 
Volunteer st OTGOnce coi rcutscne ce cecee seater erie: 101,459 
INaValsBrigad@ncr cnc satacdec clases vse crust ics 5,619 
NavaleArtillery Violunteerai ie. -s.c.-0..nccr cones seen 1,201 
Training: Ships vv olverone!] c.ccccceye as seeceen cease 2,894 
MORped O GION CC eee nets nce ese enn ce carer eas es 1,260 
Ordnance and Barrack Department........... Peete. 23,724 

MOtalseenacscce cues sane eee c cient tacos eae £207,175 


Whatever opinion may be entertained of the present condition 
of the defences of the Colony there can be no doubt that a very 
large sum of money has been expended upon them. The details 
cannot now be ascertained respecting the earlier defences of the 
harbour of Port Jackson, such as Fort Phillip, where the Obser- 
vatory now stands, Fort Macquarie, and Fort Denison, which, 
with the batteries at Dawes’ Point, Kirribilli, and Mrs. Macquarie’s 
Chair were thought to render Sydney almost impregnable some 
forty years ago, when the ponderous artillery now in use had not 
been invented. The returns of expenditure for military, naval, 
and defence purposes since the year 1860 are, however, available 
and are appended hereto. It will be observed that during the 


thirty years no less than £2,610,000 was expended from the Con- 


Defence. 
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Year. 


| 








- 





or an average of £87,900 per annum, for 





























o o 2 nm | 

Titre 5 5 | 

= Ss , | Soe ; 

Ew > ~ | | Ee wo | x 

2.59 o ae | | ge02 ai 

KEES 5 | Total. | Year. | 4322 ate Total. 

by B0O A 8. beg 0A A 8. 

a | = 

£ | £ | & | £ £ £ 
30,134)... | 30,184 | 1876 45,894 5,317 51,211 
36,635)... | 36,635 | 1877 84,130 6,497 90,627 
39,708} 0... 39,703 | 1878 | 68,716  7,327| 76,043 
38,294 1,943! 40,237] 1879 95,720 —8,589| 104,309 
17,483) 919 18,402] 1880} 94,631 6,945) 101,576 
19,635). 2,050) 21,685 | 1881 |. 96,079}  _7,165| 103,244 
17,576 3,944) 21,520] 1882 94,468! 17,696) 112,164 
20,500) 3,655}. 24,155 | 1883 | 124,701] 26,880 151,581 
32,334  3.660| 35,994 | 1884 | 160,367| 15,6271 175,994 
29.148  4,009| 33,157 | 1885 | 101,840| 22,451| *124,291 
27,525} 3,837) 31,3621 1886 | 239,727| 25,753] 265,480 
17,896 4,416, 22.312 | 1887 | 284,471! 30,397/ 314,868 
32,966). 4,427| 37,393 | 1888 | 149,246|  20,797| 170,043 
30,842). 5,116] 35,958 | 1889 196,201) 10,974) 207,175 
61,366]. 5,482] 66,848 ie eee ee 
61,153). 5,441| 66,594 | Total.|2,349,381| 261,314! 2,610,695 
| 





* Does not include £121,630 Australian Contingent to the Soudan. 





In addition to the sums spent from current revenue a large 


amount of loan money has been expended in the erection of forti- 


fications, which, it is expected, will serve for the protection of 


future as well as the present generation of colonists. 


of this expenditure are as follow :— 


The 


Loan Expenditure on Fortifications, &c. 


Previous to 1871 


ee ee 


eee ewer eerste, 
ere eeereoreseeerieoe 


er ee | 


£ 
43,601 
24,466 
35,134 
22 
368 
4,506 
3,735 
33,227 
21,270 
14,582 
22,640 


eer ee eee ee eornene 


ee 


ee ee ee 


ee | 


ee 


ee ee ee 


£81,165 


L£ 
39,757 
24,819 

4,683 
54,729 
61,814 

8,350 
22,296 
56,440 





£657,604 


details 
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Another source of expenditure to the Colony is that of Naval Station in 
; , Port Jackson. 

the Naval Station in Port Jackson. An arrangement was made 
with the Imperial authorities by which the Government of the 
Colony undertook to give up Garden Island for the purposes of a 
naval station, and to erect thereon the requisite buildings ; also to 
provide certain other accommodation required for the use of the 
war-vessels in the harbour. In consideration of this, it was agreed 
on the other side, that Sydney should be the head-quarters of the 
Australian fleet, and also that the Imperial Government should 
give up all their claim upon certain lands and buildings owned by 
them in the Colony. These included, among others, the Padding- 
ton Barracks, the Domain and Botanic Gardens, and the old 
Commissariat Stores, as well as other- valuable properties. In 
carrying out the works at Garden Island and Kirribilli Point 


the following expenditure has been incurred :— 


Loan Expenditure on Naval Stations. 


Year. Amount. 
£ 

NOSSO ceaccceeernte concer: Ee REC RER PC eT eee 642 

POO rece eckson ree cee Cae PUR nate owe Cassie ena 33,928 

PSPS eerste core ce aae ec ctietiarh als nistelee clu scion aise weoininiars swouiciaiele 15,431 

MOSS eicac even foc uan cca cate seiawere Nett t carleoete damascene. 52,013 
RO rear irse eae reat ania ae ouG sincio piostin ec ufbnice cisiaciare cs 15,574 

MOLE reece trices ccucncee cee ou re keesners 117,588 


It thus appears that the total amount spent by the Colony of Total expendi- 
x = ° ees _ ture for defence 
New South Wales, for defence purposes, since the beginning of purposes. 
the year 1860, to the end of 1889, was £3,544,937, or an average 
of over £118,000 per annum. The items which make up this 


amount may be recapitulated thus :— 


Expenditure on Military, Works of Defence, &c. 








£ 
From Consolidated Revenue ...........ssssssccccsesescscccccses 2,610,695 
From Loans—For Harbour Defences ................00seeee8 657,604 
From Loans—For Naval Station, Port Jackson............ 117,588 
Value of Land alienated in virtue of Volunteer Land 
Orders, computed at £1 per acre .............cscc.ceees 159,050 
Grande) otal. ccorceeeeccaecore sc ccecs 3,544,937 


The following is a list of the Imperial war vessels now under 
Rear-Admiral Lord Charles Scott, on the Australian station :— 






















































































Xe) 
to 
Imperial War Vessels on Station. 
| = | c 
| ; | . Coal 
> ee as 2 | Armament, | endurance. 
; a | 3 e | ke z s a | | | | ed ene ape 
Name. | Class. ee of) 8 | 8a. | Sp |e as | Armour, Os @ | o55| eae 
1ull, | S j|~ eo] as D> a | 3 Nn i 2ees| &22 
& | Sh] es] a as Guns. | 2.5 as oats 
aA | 2/8 | | S38 | g53| 82é 
orl LA | | | Gl §3° | g2 
| eae | | { ba 5° = 
| —— | | | 
tons. | ft.in. | ft. in.| ft. in. knots.| tons. |knots. | 
Orlando ......| Twin-screw | Steel...... 5,600 | 8,500 | 24 2 | 3000/56 0] Armoured belt at water-/29-2-in.22-tonB.L.K 2 18°5 | 900 | 7,000 
cruiser, 1st | | line, 10 in. ; armoured} 10 6-in. 5-ton B.L.R.| | 
class, | | deck, 3 in.; conning! 16 Q.F. Hotchkiss,| 
| armoured. | tower, 12 in. | 7 M., 3 L. | 
Curagoa ......| Screwcruiser,! Steel and | 2,380 2,540 SHO 2250 442 Olan eet esa. 4 6-in. 5-ton B.L.R. 2 13°0 | 470| 3,800 
3rd class, iron 8 5-in. 2-ton B.L.R. | 
sheathed | | 1Q.F. Hotchkiss | | ~ 
with wood. | | OM. 2 1. | 
Cordelia...... Screw cruiser, do__...| 2,880 | 2,420) 18 8 | 220: O44 Gin ree eneeiteneaniee 10 6-in .43-ton B.L.R. 2 | 13°0| 470} 3,800 iS 
8rd class. | | 10M.,2L. | | ae 
RADIGN conc Screw cruiser,| Composite. | 1,420 1,400} 15 9} 2000) 388 0 gia avalerole vielcrersisisincieie 2 6-in. 4-ton B.L.R.,| .... | 13°1| 425)! 6,600 is 
3rd class, | 10 5-in. 38-ewt. 7, 
| | B.L. R 4 M., 1 L. | © 
Royalist...... Screw cruiser, | do__...| 1,420| 1,510; 15 9] 2000! 88 0 aralieferereveloret emnistetaieveave 2 6-in. 4-ton B.L.R.,| .... 13°1 | 425 | 6,600 eo 
3rd class. 10 5-in. 38-ewt. | | | . 
B.L.R., 4 M., 1 L. | | 
izard 22sec. Screw gun- | do 2011000 1S 16 | c1GS O20!40)| memento dem enhance (6 4-in.25-cwt.B.L.R,| .... | 12°7 105 | 2,500 
boat, 1st | 4M. | 
class. | | | | | | 
Goldfinch ....| Screw gun- do  ..| 805 | 1,200 ) 12 8/1650) 30 O] cc. cseeeveeeenees 64-in. 26-cwt.B.L.R.,| .... 13°0| 105 
boat, Ist | | | 2 Q.F. Hotchkiss, | | | 
| Class. | | 2M, 
Ringdove ....| Screw gun- do ..| 805/|1,200/12 8| 1650] 30 0 | ete e eee e eee es 164.in.26-cwt.B.L.R,| .... 13°0| 105) 
| boat, 1st | | | 2Q.F. Hotchkiss, | | 
class. | | | oe 2M. | | 
Swinger* ....| Screw gun- Gora. 200 O20 11 On: bo Oboe GiL we rmceniiaccit scenes 2 64-pdr., 64 cwt.,| .... | 10°4 40 | 1,200 
boat, 2nd | | | M.L.R., 2 20-pdr. | | 
class. | | B.L.B.,2M. | | | | 
Penguint ....| Screw sloop.. GOW eer) 45 100 | 150101010 ele 170 Oso 0 Mamaia 2 64-pdr. 64 cwt.| .... 115 | 150 | 2,0.0 | 
| | | M.L.R., 1 L., 2 M.| | 
Dartteas. 4. Screw yacht.. do ..| 470} 200} 1211/1380 | 1b 7s (Ae eee rer PALIE Ap aro ob oroe ae 8'8| 64 |: 
J { 
* To be relieved by H.M.S. Ringdove. The Swinger is to be sold. t Surveying service. M.L.R., Muzzle-loading rifled guns; Q.F., Quick-firing 


guns; M., Machine guns; L., Light guns under 15 ewt.; B.L.R., Breech-Icading rifled guns, 
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It is proposed to materially increase the strength of the Aus- Australian 
tralian squadron, and an undertaking has been entered into by be increased. 
all the colonies, with the exception of Queensland, for the payment 
of a pro rdta subsidy for the maintenance of the fleet. The total 
subvention to be paid by all the colonies amounts to £91,000 per 
annum, and the contribution of New South Wales would 
amount to £26,901. Under the provision of the ‘ Australa- 
sian Naval Force Act,” which was assented to on 20th December, 
1887, the squadron will be constituted on the following basis :—The 
fleet is to consist of five fast cruisers, and two torpedo gunboats, as 
represented by the “ Archer” (improved type) and “ Rattlesnake” 
classes of the British navy ; of these, three cruisers and one gun- 
boat will always be kept in commission, the remainder being held in 
reserve in Australasian ports, but ready for commission whenever 
circumstances may require their use. The agreement is for a 
period of ten years, and shall then, or at the end of any subse- 
quent year, be terminable, provided two years’ notice has been 
given. The vessels are being built by the British Government, 
but the Australasian Colonies will pay the interest on their prime 
cost at the rate of 5 per cent., provided such payment does not 
exceed £35,000. The colonies are also to pay the actual charge 
for maintenance as mentioned above. On the termination of the 
agreement these vessels will remain the property of the Imperial 
Government. The strength of the fleet already in Australian 
waters will be maintained. The vessels specified in the agreement 
between Great Britain and the Colonies are to be in addition to 
these. The Australasian squadron will be commanded by the 
Admiral on the Australian station, whose headquarters are in 
Sydney, where a residence is provided for him by the Colony. 

Extensive fortifications have been erected at various important Fortifications, 
points on the coast. Sydney has two lines of defence, and is deemed 


almost impregnable ; Botany Bay forming the southern defence of 


Svdney is strongly fortified, as also is Newcastle, the great coal 
~/ Od p] >] oD 


port of the Colony. 
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PART XXII. 


Local Government. 
RIOR to the year 1842 municipal institutions did not exist 


in the Colony. In that year an Act was passed to estab- 
lish the Municipal Council of the city of Sydney, and an election 


Incorporation of of aldermen and councillors took place on the 9th November. 


Sydney. 


Extension of 
Municipalities. 


Mr. John Hoskins was the first Mayor. The city was at first 
divided into six wards, but at a subsequent adjustment the 
number was increased to eight, as at present. The boundaries of 
the city are the same as those then laid down. After a few years 
great dissatisfaction arose in the minds of the citizens in regard to 
the manner in which the affairs of the Council were carried on, 
and a Select Committee of the Legislative Council was appointed 
in 1849 to inquire into the matter, who reported in favour of the 
abolition of the Municipal Council, with a recommendation that 
its powers should be vested in three Commissioners to be appointed 
for that purpose. This was not carried into effect until 1853, when 
the Corporation was dissolved, and its powers were handed over to 
Messrs. G. Elliott, J. Rae, and F. Darvall, who as a Commission 
exercised them from the beginning of 1854 to the end of 1857. The 
new Municipal Council of Sydney came into existence at the begin- 
ning of 1858. Mr. George Thornton was the first Mayor under the 
new order of things, and there were altogether sixteen aldermen 
two for each ward. Since then the number of aldermen has been 


increased to twenty-four, each ward having three representatives. 


The necessity for extending the system of municipal government 
to the suburbs and country districts soon became apparent, but it 
was not until 1858 that a comprehensive measure was passed. 
Under this Act thirty-five districts were incorporated, all of which 
still exist. In 1867 the Municipalities Act was passed, which is 
yet in force. Its provisions are extremely liberal, but no district, 


however populous, is compelled to take advantage of them, and it 


is only by consent of a majority of the prospective ratepayers that 








POWERS OF MUNICIPALITIES. 





anew municipality can be formed. By the Act of 1867 contiguous 
districts, with an area of not more than 9 square miles, and a 
population of not less than 1,000, may be incorporated as boroughs, 
and districts of not more than 50 square miles, with a population 
of not less than 500, may be formed into municipal districts. At 
the present time the Colony contains 148 incorporated districts, of 
which 64 are boroughs, and 83 municipal districts, the City of 
Sydney being styled a municipality. The area incorporated 
embraces only 2,166 square miles, equal to 0°70 per cent., or yiy 
of the total area of the Colony. The population of New South 
Wales at theclose of 1889 was 1,122,200, or 3:61 to the square 
mile;in the municipalities there was a population of 677,282, or an 
average density of 313 persons per square mile, or 217 times that 
of the rest of the Colony. The estimated value of land and houses in 
the Colony may be approximately stated at £311,100,000; of this 
sum £127,212,000, or 41 per cent., was in the incorporate districts, 
and £183,988,000, or 59 per cent., in the other districts. Of course 
the value of waste Crown lands is not included in this estimate. 


The powers and privileges conferred upon municipalities are 
extensive. In addition to maintaining the thoroughfares, the cor- 
porations are entitled to construct sewerage, water supply, and gas 
works, and to levy the necessary rates in connection therewith ; 
to make and enforce by-laws for the maintenance of public health 
and the abatement of nuisances ; to establish free public libraries 
and free infant schools ; and to see the material and sanitary con 
dition generally of the residents properly attended to. Every 
year assessors are appointed, and all municipal property is valued, 
and the councils are empowered to raise revenue by rates on the 
value so found, not exceeding ls. in the £ for ordinary purposes, 
and not exceeding the same amount for special purposes. The 
amount of rate is calculated upon nine-tenths of the fair average 
rental of all buildings and cultivated lands, or lands which are, or 
have been, let for pastoral, mining, or other purposes, whether such 
land or buildings be actually in occupation or not, and upon 5 per 
cent. of the capital value of the fee-simple of all unimproved land. 


The following table shows the present condition of the various 
municipalities of New South Wales :— 








Number of 
Municipalities. 


Powers of 
Municipalities. 

















Estimated Population, Ratable Property, and Value of Improvements, in Boroughs and Municipal Districts, 























: 
au of Rate levied Annual Estimated | | Estimated 
Spores ee Poona in the Pound, eee Value Total Capital Total extent of |Estimated) Value of 
eae aay a = ane As ake of Annual Value toads and Streets.| Value of | Municipal 
Municipalities. | a He 31st Unimproved Improved; Value of of all made | Buildings 
‘Dwellings. | December. miinart Special Lands. Lands, ; all 7 Property Roads and theproperty 
nt | Rate. © Ratna |Buildings, Property. | in Munici- Streets. of the 
| : : be | &e. palities. Made. | Unmade.| | Councils, 
| t | | 
No. | No. S..d: He £ £ | L | £ miles. miles. £ | £ 
City of Sydney.. 21,5C0 128,880 1 6 | tree ae estimate.| 2,276,362 | 2,276,362 | 45,527,240 | 115 780,000 | 1,700,000 
| | 
Suburbs ....... 53,427 | 259,970 | 1 0 | Id. to Gd. | 10,724,408 | 2,574,605 | 3,110,825 | 48,208,934 7844 | 6684 | 1,453,005 125,840 
| | | 
| 
| | | 
Faas ee pa ee SS | | | | | 
Total Metropolis 74,927 | 388,850 { ; ot Id. to Gd. | {10,724,408 | 4,850,967 | 5,387,187 | 93,736,074 | 899} 6684 | 2,233,005 | 1,825,840 
| 
| 
Country ....... 55,378 288,432 10d. tols.’ 1d. to Is. 4,942,100 | 2,158,108 | 2,405,163 | 33,475,972 | 1,899} | 2,3224 | 1,368,995 302,815 
FL liiad | Soi eae | Catena a a i] a ae i cnn | (| a 
| ¢ 10d. | | 
OLA eniccceclererets | 130,305 677,232 1 to ‘ 1d. to 1s. | $15,665,508 | 7,009,075 | 7,792,350 | 127,212,046 | 2,7984 | 2,991 | 3,602,000 | 2,128,655 
| 1s. 6d. 
| | | 























* For Municipal purposes the annual value of unimproved land is taken at 5 per cent. of the capital value shown in this column. 
+ This amount represents the total value of property in the Municipalities, including unoccupied as well as occupied lands and houses. 


{ Not including City of Sydney. 
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ENDOWMENT OF MUNICIPALITIES. 


———— 


In the preceding table no mention is made of the rates charged 
in the city and suburbs of Sydney under the Metropolitan Water 
and Sewerage Act, since these are levied by the Board constituted 
under the Act mentioned and not by the municipalities. Proper- 
ties supplied by the Board are charged an assessment ranging 
from 6d. in the pound up to an annual value of £300, with a 
sliding scale to 2d. on those over the sum named, the least assess- 
ment being 10s. 


Municipalities which have availed themselves of the provisions 
of the Country Towns Water and Sewerage Act of 1880, are 
empowered, under clause 13 of the said Act, to levy a rate not 
exceeding a maximum of 5 per cent. on the assessed value of land 
and tenements in addition to the ordinary municipal rate. Such 
maximum rate is at present levied in the municipalities of Wagga 
Wagga and Bathurst, the ratepayers of which towns are under 
a total contribution of 2s. 4d.; and Albury and Goulburn, where 
they are charged 2s. 3d. in the £ on the assessed value of their 


properties. 


In order to aid municipalities in the difficulties surrounding 
their inception, the Act of 1867 provides for endowment being 
granted for a period of fifteen years. In each of the first 
five years after incorporation, every municipality is entitled 
to a sum equal to, but not exceeding, the whole amount actually 
raised by rates or assessments and subscriptions paid during 
the past year. In each of the next succeeding five years a 
sum equal to, but not exceeding, one moiety; and in each of the 
next succeeding five years a sum equal to one-fourth of the amount 
so paid. After the expiry of these fifteen years the assistance 
which municipalities may demand from the Government ceases. 
The flourishing state of the revenue during many years enabled 
the Government to grant aid to municipalities beyond what the 


law directed, and during some years an endowment equal to the 


assessment was paid to them. 


NJ 
\o 
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Metropolitan 
Water and 
Sewerage Rate. 


Rates under 
Country Towns 
Water and 
Sewerage Act of 
1880 


Endowment, 
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Value of ratable 
property. 





LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 


The value of property assessed for municipal purposes during 1889 
was returned by the various local authorities at £127,212,046 , 
but this amount somewhat understates the actual capital value, as 
much of the unimproved land, especially in suburban and country 
districts, is returned at far below its real worth. Taking all muni- 
cipalities, this understating amounts to, at least, 10 per cent. ; so 
that the actual value of property within incorporated districts is 


not less than £139,933,251. 


as returned by the municipal authorities themselves are taken, 


If, however, the-nominal values 


the capital and annual value of property in all districts during 


the past eight years were as follow :— 


Annual and Capital Value of Property in Boroughs and 


























Municipalities. 
| Deemer: f ean bs of ir C t 

Year. | Seaiies. Sy aay . Muricii i fetes: Total. 

} . 
£ £ £ £ 
1882—Annual value) 1,655,952 1,314,919 1,064,560 4,035,431 
Capital value} 29,807,140 | 19,749,107 | 11,697,199 |. 61,253,446 
1883—Annual value} 1,838,642 1,449,947 | 1,266,502 4,555,091 
Capital value} 36,772,840 | 20,676,070 | 14,425,195 | 71,874,105 
1884—Annual value} 1,979,772 1,690,109 | 1,524,218 5,194,099 
Capital value) 39,595,440 | 23,046,854 | 17,661,067 | 80,303,361 
1885—Annual value) 2,035,235 1,935,884 | 1,713,578 5,684,697 
Capital value} 40,704,700 | 29,410,787 | 21,828,805 | 91,944,292 
1886—Annual value) 2,096,476 2,289,685 | 1,727,951 6,114,112 
Capital value, 41,929,520 | 32,960,620 | 21,657,828 | 96,547,968 
| 

1887—Annual yar 2,131,026 2,501,904 1,895,591 6,528,521 
Capital vy vane 42,529,525 | 36,644,629 | 26,699,331 | 105,873,485 
1888—Annual reine 2,228,817 | 2,987,061 2,149,566 7,365, 444 
Capital ian 44,576,340 | 45,635,138 | 30,073,617 | 120,285,095 
1889—Annual v varus 2,276, 362 3,110,825 | 2,405,163 7,792,350 
Capital i 45,527,240 | 48,208,834 | 33,475,972 | 127,212,046 














INCREASE IN VALUE OF PROPERTY. 


—--—— ~~ 





The increase shown in this table is very considerable. From 
1882 to 1888 the annual value has risen from £4,035,431 to 
£7,792,350, or at the rate of 9:86 per cent. per annum, while the 
capital value has advanced from £61,253,446 to £127,212,046, or 
at the rate of 11-01 per cent. per annum. Part of this increase is 
due to an additional number of districts incorporated ; but when 
an allowance is made for these it will still be found that the pro- 


gress is very satisfactory. 


The amount of increase during the past seven years will be 


Increased capital value 
during seven years. 


found in the following table :— 





Increased annual value 
during seven years. 



































Municipalities. : = Se a 
Total. Per cent. | Total. Per cent. 
£ £ 
City of Sydney ............ 620,410 37°46 15,720, 100 52°74 
Suburbs of Sydney........ 1,795,906 136°58 28,459,727 | 144°11 
Country Municipalities..| 1,340,603 125'93 21,778,773 | 186°19 
otelicccs cores 3,756,919 93°09 65,958,600 | 107°68 








The growth of the city and suburbs has been marvellous, and 
Sydney now stands as the third city of the British Empire, as 
estimated by the annual value of its ratable property, Melbourne 
ranking second. The annual value of property in Sydney during 
1888 was £5,215,878, and in 1889, £5,387,187 ; the annual value 
of Melbourne and suburbs during 1888 was £5,322,948, and 
for 1889 it is returned at £5,649,622. 
annual values of the principal British cities for 1889 :— 


The following are the 


London (Metropolitan ThOOd Sieroter iecrteece ere: £1,213,620 

Board of Works)...£31,033,786 Shethield a. ssscncecees 1,087,032 
CASQOW 25 .5-220c-.ce sess os 3,401,790 Bradtordecc neice osaewe 1,006,833 
BSIVEYDOOke eccrine: 3,301,879 IBrigtolseweer siete cee 1,005,396 
Manchester and Salford 3,179,337 Nottingham ............... 907,156 
Birmingham.....,..;5:-<>: 1,772,855 Newcastle-on-Tyne....... 863,005 


The capital value of ratable property in all municipalities, and 


the assessed annual value, together with the amount of income, and 


other particulars are shown in the following table :-— 
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Increase in 
six years. 


Position of 
Sydney amongst 
cities of the 
Empire. 


Capital value 
of each muni- 
cipality. 





Capital and Annual Value of Ratable Property and Income of Boroughs and Municipal Districts 


during 1889. 



































Estimated | Estimated | Estimated capital | Annual alae! 
= pee PCP ye ee | number | population value of all of improved 
Boroughs and Municipal Districts. | of jon the 31st; property inthe | lands, build- | 

| dwellings. | December. | Municipality. ings, &e, 

METROPOLITAN. 
Municipality of Sydney o...........066 | 21,500 | 128,880 45,527,240 | 2,276,362 | 
SUBURBAN MUNICIPALITIES, 
RIOXANUTIA Ee casccn erences isk ene reereneer| 1,420 | 7,000 710,000 | 50,125 | 
Ashtieldleen er oe cea eee eee as ee zalog 11,000 2,500,000 | 140,700 
Balmiainge scsi accra cee creens | 5,130 | 27,000 3,360,000 210,000 
Botanyge ce seers cscee 326 | 1,763 292,650 | 15,380 
Botany NOrtheeaersscconaiess sents cease 450 2,019 386,200 | Poros 
BULWOOd etc ee eae eeee el 1,185 5,800 3222014 77,690 | 
Camperdown..... Puasa eee ee Ceres Pte 1 1,263 | 5,900 | 678,860 | 42,835 | 
CanterburyT ...... Se nr meee Pps cen Micon sane nome MSSrcni ane | 
GOnCOrds occrehee ee eee eee aver eee | 395 | 2,700 | 527,400 | 19,800 | 
Darlington sec carececoccerec tees 698 3,019 302,300 | 29,670 | 
Hinheldweccsicnsseccncueoccat ene c scence. 320 1,700 158,000 12,600 
PiVe DOCK Tec eee eee Fe Cann |G neue Teese neces Hea | 
Gleberrer ric ran te toceeceeatmine seer eats | 3,300 | 15,643 2,103,050 151,384 | 
Hunter ssHillmesco cuts ctor eee are | 475 | 3,000 695,225 26,630 
urstvillen ecencciecccteee reson ee 480 | 2,500 | 1,068,780 19,977 | 
WOGaran eons eet earners ese eel 455 1 2,100 | 670,113 | 16,297 
Reichhardtucs.s caescscac cusses ee aeecuces | 3,262 | 14,300 | 21215259 134,985 
Macdonald Town ...cc00 eccesseecseseeees | 1,172 | 5,200 | 622,780 35,104 
Manly er OTRO O Ce SOT Ene | 600 2,70) 1,223,450 | 47,800 | 
Marrickville .....,.. Ree Ey er erTeTe } 2,725 3 13,000 } 1,801,954 108,152 | 


+ Estimated, see page 801, 
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INGWLOWM cote ecco care eeeree reser 3,877 | 17,646 1,834,350 167,970 , 14,261 | 30,000 19 
Paddenpton 35.2266. cs05..0as 0 otscsse| S9711 | 20,000 | 3,800,000 | 188,412 | 16,132! 28,750 Of 
Peberetam =... ene eee ' 1,998 | 10,000 | 2 959. 400 106, 830 9,626 © 14,500 20 
Randwick 2.0... .cccccccccccecseceucee eveee 947 | 5,000. 1,562,480 97,320 | 8,245 27,300 33 | 
Redfern ..... ...cccccccceeeeeeees Pen | 4,500 | 20,000 2,290,000 | 176,000 | 18,675 21,500 18 | 
Rockdale (cc ee 972 | 4,860 845,650 | 33,262 | 43¢9  13,000| 22 | 
Se) Leonatds eye ee 1,454 | 7,270 | 2,897,270 | 113,327 | 9,064. 5,000} 34 | 
St. Leonards East ........ ............... 1,120 | 5,600 | 1 3a0; 000 65,840 8,354 28,000 137 | 
SEePotem ee ee 1,030 | 5,600 | 624,620 | 25,623} 2778 10,000) 10. 
Strathfield .-....scscssccscccccsccecccscccey 275 | 1,000 750,000 | 24350 | 5,940 5,000 6 
ViLGbOriAtee ee nese ee eee 850 | 4,250 | 1,376,024 | 39,717 | 3,276 9,000 | 5 | 
NWiaterl00n. eee 1,796 | 8,100 | 842,952 70,246 6,593 | 15,000 | 144 
Waverley 1... ......ccscessssccecceeee cess 1,820 | 10,000 | 2,100,400 | 117,390 | 12,037 30,000 24 
Willoughby, North.. .............00000:. 550 | 1,600. 1,415,120} 21,885} 4,231 | 8,000 34 
Woollahra ....:...ccccccccccccceeeeeseceeesees | 1,919 | 9,300 | 2,480,000 ; 143,991 | 12,993 | 2,000 22 | 

Tctal . ...| 52,627 | 255,970 | 46,908,834 | 2,544,605 | 261,685 513,770 | 7194 
Estimates of Municipalities of Canter- | 

bury and Five Dock ............ ... | 800 4,000 | 1,309,000 30,000 ay A he ecseoccee 65 | 
Suburbs .......cc...00 cesceceececeeeececaeacas | 53,427 | 259,970 | 48,208,834 | 2,574,605 | 267,412 | 513,770 | 7844 
Sydney ........ccescesssececeeecesssrerscerensl 21,500 | 128,880 | 45,527,240 | 2,276,362 | 206,961 740,000 | 115 

Total Metropolitan ...........0.0.6. 74,927 | 388,850 | 93,736,074 | 4,850,967 7 474,373 | 1,253,770 | 8993 | 

Country Municipalities. 

A Gamstewh cnc ee eae 400 2,000 | 206,110 7,830 ) 1,144 2,000 3 
Albury: see ce eee 810 6,000 456,000! 41.300! 7,265) ........ | 24 
Armidale ........cccccecssseesseecseeee veee, 750 | 3,400 255,000 «25,833 | 2.975. 3,600 20 
Ballinat one 157-1, 025 113,750 | 6,054 | 1,525 G00; ee 











es The amounts shown in 1 this Bolan represent the etal: Vv value of property in the Municip alities: including. unoe ocupied ¢ as well as occupied lands and 








houses. 
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Estimated | Estimated | Estimated capital | Annual value | Revenue, See rele ads | 
Boroughs and Municipal Districts. BOS ea aeiite | nee padel or | eee a 
dwellings. | December, Municipality ings, &c. Loans. Made. Unmade. 
Country Municipalities—continued, 
£ £ £ £ Miles. ; Miles. 
Balranald orci oseces een iea tree sees 171 450 93,593 7,243 1 esse 34 474 
Bathurst secon eeteceetaree ne 2,000 | 10,000 940,000 64,000 | 13,184 34,500 26 31 
134-749) Ropeonde odG0pReGINdo oEeHD ISLE eenOcoCc 420 2,300 319,434 18,680 2,288 8,000 14 12 
IBINQ GPAs secesaes ie ore snes sees cee sss 114 860 72,200 3,650 1. at peso’ es 7b tal Pemectone 
Blayney .......... ene et = enrrnen: 225; 1,000 95,000 8,750) 1,150] ........ 8k 8h = 
BOurkK 6. eee eer ieee ee We eecenr oe 540 3,500 420,000 34,500 2,500 5,000 1 RE enc Q 
BOWPAL eee renee eee ores 325 2,000 254,146 15,372 3,051 4,000 10 8 pb 
Broken Hill eee eee ete 2,500 | 14,000 665,242 95,145} 6,228! ......... 14] 125 mM 
Broughton Creek and Bomaderry ie 340 1,820 334,840 8,371 — BSS cee 6< 10 2 
Broughton Vale .........ccece.cesseseeeoee 104 600 140,000 2,938 QOS 8) Tee cee 30 20 O 
Burrowa EM eRe nee cm eanc eee ee 135 700 125,460 8,519 i el eee LOOSydsi ite .cee: < 
Camden see eer eeecanen 400 1,705 151,025 11,504 3 ie eee 13 13 SS 
Campbelltown ........... sssscesereeredees 500 2,000 199,852 13,008 1,349 | 400 30 10 A 
@arcoar aise eee eens est neers 140 600 110,090 4,870 AS 2| Weccere oes 3 5 <4 
Carring tone stearic 500 2,500 315,170 15,055 3,574 5,500 4 74 & 
Casino ee ee eee Sera dese 300 2,000 120,000 9,851 1,031 4,000 15 30 A, 
Oobar eo ee aay ones | 280} 1,000 126,930 10449) et O81) ees) uieene ars re 
COOMA eee eee eaie coors. 300 1,500 | 172,544 14,205 1,169 | TS: 10 35 
Coonamble............. Re es OCE CEE 237 1,425 267,432 11,224 1 1 av ener 4 123 
Cootamundra ...... Settee econo es on 377 2,260 203,770 17,466 1,000 6 4 
Cowra nn ee 300 | 1,800 155,900 12,265 pt | mes 3 30 
Cndgegon git. c sera 400 2,500 | 163,720 20,465 1,074 | 2,000 137 167 
} 
DPeniliqnine cs... Pe eT Crey 570 | 2,500 250,010 23,020 SADR ee ore: 20 6 
Habbo se eee 604 | 4,059 | 322. 475 30,377 | 3,018 6,000 7 ea eee | 
PMTAOAS re reece’ 250 | 1,500 336,450 13,329 BOS) |e meres: 10 17 
Forbes ..... ETT TCeTereTe TY 675 | 3,300 325,665 19,512 1,740 8,000 74 67 
Gerringong . ....s.00+ eRe Te 166 1,310 200,000 9,025 SS eae eee 30 34 





Glen inneeso cc ccccccs coecorreccecresicetears 


CROMAOMEE oreo sere c ori co eeee ence nen miaaten 
Goulburn 
CREED 3 soiree cc an ar cao aw eo oa dere 
Granville 
GRORTON ore eee ine ene 
GQulpone ee ree | 
te Gund agate. sneer cece eee ses 
Gannedaly occa eee ee 


Hamilton gece er ee 
Hay a... Wn ia anne ee ara Gener ee ees 


Hill End 


CCCP OHH OE TEP HO eR EEE ERO eee 


ORT eee eee eee. 
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PITH BLON esse eee ee | 
Illawarra Central..............0.ccscccseses | 


ilawatra Norther eee 
AN VOTE gece wore ere eee eh eee eT 


Tc OVCCIOCIIO Leer. eee eee 
UNCC eer eee eae 


Katoomba cece eer ee 
KOempseyccsccticc.s 252 De aes 
Kiama 


eeeeeeeee ee ete i f FHF HFEF E HEHEHE CCH ET eOEe 


COD, CC COFOS CHF - FOF OT FOOTE HOS OEE 


Maitland W €8tico- ts... esos eee iaes 

Morewethermscy-c.c.csteoseroeesceases se 
Mittagong .1.--. caccce reece seseee ene 
Molong 


ee 


700 
146 
2,050 
1,191 
838 
170 
380 


4,589 
530 
12,000 


5,390 | 
3,400 | 
600 | 


321,047 
129,090 
921 255 
613,650 
658,274 


138,433 | 


87,000 


534,876 
329,335 

27,072 

86,000 
700,633 
249, 130 
253,000 


148,448 


277,068 
343,200 
560,000 
194,500 
249,766 
324, 210 
486,322 
600,000 


70,835 
398,000 
821,341 
394,497 
125,660 
141,153 


ey 





23,384 
5,864 
77,695 
33,323 
24,300 
5,412 
7,780 


4,280 
20,260 
65,020 
21,118 
7,660 
8,274 
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* The amounts shown in this column represent the total v palceal cela oboionent inthe of property in the Municipalities, including unoccupied as well as occupied lands 


and houses. 


{ Municipality not yet constituted. 


t Rates have not been struck for the year 1889. 
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eeeorn we at oe parity number | population | value of all of improved | exclusive | Outstand- 
Boroughs and Municipal Districts. of on the 31st} property in the aaa: build- | of | ing Loans. | | 
dwellings. | December. Municipality. ings, &e. | Loans. | Made. | Unmade. 
| | % 

Country Municipalities—continued. | 

| | £ £°| &§£ £ Miles. | Miles. | 
Morpothierne ce see oe eee 251 | 1,450 115,173 S41 One l 2020 eee 6 | 34 
Moss \Vialeeer ricer on. earnest cone eras 200 | = 1,000 | 278,422 10,000 E017" 2,000 20 5 
Mad See tattcrn race cetrerietioe neers 570 | 3,000 | 321,009 17,893 os0r 5,000 74 {| 
Musclebrook ......... Loon on mae. 335 | 1,350 100,093 7,238 || 1,292) 579 4} 33 3 
NATTADEoeee erie raie eter eaten: 380 | 1,830 119,345 | 12,541) 1,864] ......... 63 94 S 
IN@tranQeraiscc.. sees ene. Wiccasireueavies: 174 400 | 85,000 | 6,900 VEDI vieeecete est 34 12 4 
INGWCASLLOH cco eee estes: | 2,608 15,000 2,364,188 174,056 | 30,504 51,000 15 | 10 
ING WIR Moni tec earns detapees | 300 1,600 180,000 10,300 | 1,207 Pegs PA 9) Q2 
Nam baits eee eee | 108 557 387,800 | 315787 | Ce OD Ta nee eae. one See 
Oranve meer eo cee ease | 694 3,500 | 505,985 | 37,813 | 7,863 | 27,000 104 34 | © 
Orange; Wastsrcsccnsevorers see seeeste es 421 2,100 198,183 11,805 | LUZ | oes. ee 1 | 15 | > 
5 ed -f O~ ~ = > | on a 
Parkesisaececsericonter ance wicem eases ate: | S00 | 2,700 | 176,235 | 9,405 | Sy Oh ers G i | & 
Parramatta ccrseescet scene eu enn cores 1,823 | 12,000 | 1,673,000 | 77,520 12,393 41,600 | 86 18 | iS 
PON rich wees een eee oan mercer Bate h encanta Dee erent Moo ont || Lanne te aeies eee teeter Z 
Platésburg) scoot ciieerae eee 690 ; 4,100 | 269,687 PASS G44 Te eee. 74 54 5 
Port Macquarie ...20.0..6. 06s 0sc0ss000 0s. 190 800 106,890 | 5,192 | DOS teas asee | 15 | 20 | 
Prospect and Sherwood.................. | 370 1,300 | 420,000 | 45,000 1,564 6,000 | 38 | 50 | 
Queanbeyan ........ ce cesseseeseeeeseeesaes 306 | 1,488 102,213 | 7,105 GS40 |e 4 6 | 
VavNONds LeLrace arererene nance 171 | 750 | TALGiO 5,612 1,105 1,000 | De. 64 
SIGN IMONG eer ces acre se eaet ee came rane ei 236 | 1,500 | 151,405 | 7,570 526 1,200 | 74 , | 
140 aereriao nce eeoonar ingaces: ee ee 460 2,500 | 649,586 22,206 PPZO0 CR cee. | 39 164 
: 2 aa | 3s 
CONG He eceisiiren sec neccrncme acter es 160 780 | 88,315 4,287 | 421 | 500 23 5 | 
Shelibarbodhicscscccsccsc iets ners cesceccce: 250 1,500 | 188,912 15,173 | 1,204) ..... ee. 50 | 6 
Shoalhaven, Central ...... STEPTOE 77 369 | 110,000 4,312 | 300 | 500 18 2 
TS RD RE Re OP 310 1,509 143,460 12,816 Sy oy eer er 2? 14 


* Estimated —See page 805, 





Singleton ..........6. Seen ace vaseecnecoecee: | 


Singleton, South . 
Smithfield and Fairfield 
Stockton 


Tamworth 
Taree , 
Tenterfield 
PROMU Go ee eee ee 


Ulladulla 
Ulmara 
Uralla 

Wagga Wagga 
aS AE Cel 1: Wea arene Se Uae aa Pm Gene 
Wallsend 
Waratah 


ee 


Peer eeeeeereri sees esaet esses eeestese 


ee eo 


Cr ee 


Weellingtonas, chcs eel ees | 


Wentworth 
Wickham 
Wilcannia 
Windsor 

Wingham 


COO Cee eee ceereser-ceesesesener 


Yass 


@ 01071, 6 7160: 0006.6) 1. 016 0;6'070,0.010 600 8010 6.0.0 6.9.00)" 6.08 


Potalmee carcasses eee ece aa 
Kstimate of the Municipality of 


Penrith (no return). 


Grand Tota 


Total, Municipalities ........,...... 


*The amounts shown in this column represent the total value of property in the Municipalities, including unoce upi ied as well as occupied lands and houses 
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242 


1190 


290 


439 
110 | 
650 


410 
576 
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2,000 

630 
1,000 
3,0C0 


4,600 

700 
1,600 
1,137 


1,200 
1,750 

650 
4,500 

750 
3,465 
2,400 
1,420 
1,000 
5,400 
] a 
2.500 

520 
4,000 


1,800 
2,859 


54,698 | 284, 932 


3,500 


BB, 378 | 288, 432 | 


77,282 


32,875,972 








174,980 | 


64,624 


120,000 © 


339,788 
337,765 

90,200 
133,320 
126,754 


224,215 
229,960 
73,000 


934,353 
120,589 
292,593 
457,000 
118,672 

92,000 
539,835 
145,000 
156,820 

46,883 
555,270 
166,500 
301,771 


600,000 


33,475,972 
93,736,074 | 4,850,967 | 


127,212,046 
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Capital and 





LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 


-_ 


The total capital value of property in all municipalities for 1889 


annual value of wag £127,212,046, of which £111,546,538 represents the capital 


ratable pro- 
perty. 


Municipal 
Revenue. 


Ordinary rates. 


Special rates. 


value of improved lands, that is, of lands upon which buildings 
have been erected, or which are cultivated, or have been let for 
pastoral, mining, and other purposes ; and £15,665,508, the value 
of unimproved lands, classed as such for municipal purposes. 
The annual value is made up of the actual rental of improved lands, 
and 5 per cent. of the capital value of unimproved lands. 

The total revenue collected by all the Municipalties of the 
Colony during the year 1889 amounted to £773,820, including 
the State endowment of £136,466, but not the proceeds of loans. 
The chief heads of revenue were as follows :— 








———— 


Other ° 



































Incorporated Districts. | en ve ae Endowment) povenue. Total. 
i £ £ Co eee | ee 
Sydney—City ............ 158,494 |__..... 6,250 | 87,192*| 251,936 

95 Suburbs...... 129,656 90,927 58,598 45,231 | 267,412 
(SOUNUBY rameter sea eat 95,276 37,425 71,618 50,153 | 254,472 
LOGE cree encs 383, 426 71,352 | 136,466 | 182,576 | 773,820 





* Includes £44,975 from the Sewerage Fund administered by the City Council, 

No lighting rate is levied in the city, but in order to make the 
comparison complete, the cost of lighting should be deducted 
from the general rates ; the amount spent for this service during 
1889 was £12,567. In all other Municipalities the cost of light- 
ing is a distinct charge from the general rates. 


The general rates amounted to £383,426, 1s. in the £ being the 
ordinary rate of all Municipalities except the City of Sydney, which 
levies ls. 6d., and the country municipalities of Carcoar 10d., Cobar 
9d., and Cooma 11d., for every £ sterling of annual value. 


Other rates for gas, sewerage, and water services are levied in 
many municipalities, and the receipts under this head amounted 
in 1889 to £71,352. This sum does not include the proceeds 
of rates levied by the Metropolitan Water and Sewerage Board 
which, though actually local rates, are not collected by the Munti- 
cipalities affected by them. The amount received by the Board 
during 1889 was £145,940, making, with the sum already men- 
ioned, £217,292 as the proceeds of special rates from these 
services. The amount of gas, sewerage, and water rates varies 
between ]d.and ls., though the average is not more than 4d, in the £. 





MUNICIPAL REVENUE. 











The State endowment is equivalent to 4s. 3d. per resident, and 
amounted to 17°64 per cent. of the total revenue received. ‘The 
proportion which each source of revenue bears to the whole varies 


considerably, as the following statement shows :— 


Percentage of Municipal Revenue derived from various sources. 





| 


Incorporated Districts. | General Rates. | Other Rates. Endowment. | Other Revenue. 








| per cent. per cent. per cent. per cent. 
Sydney—City ...... | G20 Leese: 2°48 *34°61 
Sydney—Suburbs ...| 48°48 12°69 21°91 16°92 
COUDtRY 2.7 cre 37°44 14°71 28°14 19°71 
Total—Colony ...... | 49°55 9-22 17°64 23°59 

| 











* Includes sewerage revenue administered by the City Council. 


It will be seen from a previous table that the gross revenue of 
all miunicipalities, not including the State Endowment, is 
£637,354 ; if to this be added the revenue of the Metropolitan 
Water and Sewerage Board, the total will reach £783,294. This 
may be taken as the whole burthen of local taxation, and is 
equivalent to about 23s. per head of the population residing within 
the limits of incorporated districts, and to 10-05 per cent. of the 


total annual value of ratable property. 


The total expenditure during 1889 by the various municipali- 
ties amounted to £866,616, which is £92,796 in excess of the 
receipts from ordinary sources, the excess being accounted for by 
expenditure from loans raised during the year, or remaining over 
from previous years. The municipal expenditure may be grouped 


under the following heads :— 


£ 

Salaries and office expemses ......... .sseees ee eee 56,358 
Improvement WOrks ...........sseeeeeseeeeeeeeeer ens 450,108 
Lighting, sewerage, and water.. .............0+-+ 111,980 
Mastasrett) ON ORE ceca en te eee awe eee ane +83,612 
Interest on overdraft (City of Sydney) ......... 1,887 
SThel did ai) oa concapaereccpe uns scenec cor copoceieecc 47,425 
Miscellaneous charges ............ceseseeseeeeees oe 115,246 

otal ec ece sue scene . £866,616 














* Includes £25,733 for sewerage of the city of Sydney under the Council’s administration. 
+ Includes £14,966 interest on City Sewerage fund. 
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Expenditure of 
the Municipality 
of Sydney. 


Suburban 
expenditure. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 

The cost of administration shown above, viz., £56,358, amounts 
to 6°50 per cent. of the disbursements ; the expenditure on public 
works, including lighting, sewerage and water supply, to 64:86 
per cent. ; and the interest and Sinking Funds for repayment of 
loans to 15:34 per cent. of the total disbursements. 

The expenditure of the Municipality of Sydney reached in 


1889 the sum of £220,861, which may be distributed as under: 





£ 

Salaries and office expenses .. ........ ....e.eeeuee 8,622 
Improvement works (other than sewerage) ... 101,343 
OW OLAQO rico ceccecr ice pe cs ceniee ccaenten ueacones 25,733 
PSONTAND: We oes. vane Reawerie eaters aero emec acter 12,567 
interest One lOANsec a eee reenter 24,650 
Interest on overdraft........... PO eee 1,887 
Interest on Sewerage fund .................. 00. 14,966 
Loans, Streets, and Town Hall Sinking Funds 15,350 
Miscellaneous charges ..............c.scccessesseces 15,743 

LOtal Eee iacncieercaneeneusenratecs anes £220,861 


The expenses of administration only amount to 3-90 per cent. 
of the whole disbursements, improvement works, including 
sewerage, take 57:54 per cent., lighting 5:69 per cent., interest and 
sinking funds 25-74 per cent., and other charges 7°13 per cent. 
of the total expenditure. 


The expenditure of the suburban boroughs and municipalities 


‘ 


for the year was £339,020, which may he subdivided under the 


following heads :— 








£ 
Salaries and office expenses .............0c0cceeeeeeees 19,647 
Ee ALOU WOP KS tops cree, oe eee nn ee 193,877 
dighting ":..-.-.-.<. OC ee ere 28,973 
Enterert On. lOangs.2ce.csuccn ers eee eee ee 28,817 
Miscellaneous, including repayment of loans ... 67,706 
Rotaliaes: cissacsseosres mesic sadeae stent en £339,020 


The office expenses amounted to 5-79 per cent. of the total revenue 
of these municipalities, and will appear by no means unreasonable 
when the smallness of some of the districts and the difficulties 
attending the inception of municipalities are borne in mind. The 
large proportion of 57:19 per cent. was expended upon public 


works ; lighting claiming in addition 8-55 per cent. of the 


total expenditure. To cover interest upon loans 8:50 per 





DISBURSEMENTS. 809 











cent. was required, the remaining proportion of 19:97 per cent. 

being devoted to miscellaneous services. The expenditure of the ne 
other municipalities of the Colony for the year 1889 was £306,735, expenditure 
which, divided under the same headings as given for suburban 


municipalities, would appear as follows :— 


£ 
Salaries and office expenses ..............scesceceeeees 28,089 
IPUDIIC.WOLKAine -eeeeee eee ERR er eee 154,888 
Lighting and water supply .............sccscesseeeees 44,707 
Triterest: on loansicccsscacce ces oes eeeeecan ea weteeie 15,179 


Miscellaneous, including repayment of loans ... 63,872 








Otello semen cusese sac ccrsne een eee orcas ae £306,735 


The salaries and office expenses form a charge of 9:15 per 
cent. upon the total receipts during the year, which is considerably 
larger than in the suburban municipalities. The greater number 
of the country boroughs and municipal districts are large in area 
and small in population and revenue, and the proportion of 
expenses required to defray salaries and other charges is naturally 
larger than in the case of the more compact and populous districts 
surrounding the metropolis. The proportion of expenditure under 


various heads is as follows :-— 


Salaries and office expenseS...............045 9°15 per cent. 
PUbiCWOrks cues coe ecco eee ee oem ean 50°50 x 
Lighting and water supply .................. 14°58 55 
Interest on loans ........... eeaaiinceeeces ... 4°95 - 
Miscellaneous, including repayment of 

LOBNS coe eee ae occ 20°82 a 


The receipts of the municipalities of the Colony from loans municipal 
amounted to £141,726 during the year 1889; while the sum alii 
paid off existing loans, or towards sinking funds for the extin- 
guishing of loans, was £47,425. The total indebtedness at the 
close of the year, exclusive of the expenditure, in construction 
and maintenance of sewers, was £1,634,013, and towards meeting 
this amount there was a sum at the credit of the sinking funds 
amounting to £116,684, so that the net liability was £1,517,329. 
The sum quoted above was owing during only part of the year, so 


that the total interest paid amounted to only £68,646, the rate 


varying from 4 to 9 per cent. ; the average rate of interest was 
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Indebtedness 
per head. 


City loans. 


Assets of city 
of Sydney. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 


approximately 5:47 per cent. The total debt per head of popula- 
tion living in municipalities amounts to £2 8s. 3d., and if allowance 
be made for sinking funds £2 4s. 9d., while the yearly charge for 
interest is 2s. 6d. per head. These sums, viewed apart 
from the resources of the municipalities, are by no means formid- 
able ; but, taken in connection with their general assets, the 
local debts of municipalities will appear insignificant. The returns 
from the municipalities and boroughs are not by any means com- 
plete, so that the total figures given must be taken as the nearest 
approximations that can be arrived at. The whole of the before- 
mentioned debt was incurred for public works and buildings. The 


following are the liabilities of the City of Sydney :— 


£ £ 
Debentures (interminable) .................. 100,000 
Bank overdraft on 3lst December ...... 52,077 
——§ 152,077 
Loans on Debentures (terminable at 
fixed dates)— 
Cattle Sale-yards Fund ............... 60,000 
Town Hall Loan Fund ............... 275,000 
Streets Loan Fund .............. cseees 300,000 
Sydney Common Debenture ......... 5,000 
640,000 
Totalintieccuccceeenccunccs sues ersten rs £792,077 


Payment of these latter sums on maturity is, by Act of Parlia- 
ment, in each case peremptorily provided for by the institution of 
sinking funds. The amount paid into the sinking funds during 
1889 was £10,350. 


Against this debt of £792,077 there exist assets approximately 


amounting to £2,705,834, distributed as follows :— 


£ 
Value: of made: roads G0. 627.2 cen veces eens 780,000 
yew all con. ec csaids ote crt c ce tei teresa evens 420,000 
Marketa andslandcccrcccccacecs: moreno cae nena 630,000 
Other Duildinys cence ces re resins esesoscee see 120,000 
Qattlo:Sale-varder i ....0s.ecorcauuiee sees Pere 120,000 
WV TRB TY CS ris eer wean re eae nk Pere otnc eaten one et aRe 410,000 
MMR G UNGS ete. ces oe eset ee ns eaeeneceees 97,834 
City Fund (reserve account) ............ssssseeeeees 75,000 
Cattle Sale Yard Fund (fixed deposit) ......... 3,000 
Town Hall Loan Fund (fixed deposit)............ 50,000 








Poteliceccn scares seen tyes £2,705,834 








ASSETS OF MUNICIPALITIES. 








- ——— 


And if to this sum be added the present value of future rates, 
allowing twenty years’ purchase amounting to £3,170,000, the 
assets of the City Corporation amount to about £5,758,184, so 
that the indebtedness of the city of Sydney amounts to only 13°20 
per cent. of the available assets. 


The liability of the other incorporated districts of the Colony 
amounted to £678,701, or slightly more than three times the 
ordinary rates of the year. Against this they have assets amount- 
ing approximately to £3,465,967, distributed as follows :— 





£ 
Value of made roads and streets ............64 2,822, 000 
Bulgin @saec cco eer ae Meee 428,655 
Other municipal property .........ccseeseee eee eee 215,312 
Ota Leone eee serena eee: £3,465,967 


The assets, other than roads, streets, and buildings, consist 
chiefly of outstanding rates, plant, and materials for construction 
and maintenance of works within municipalities. 

The present value of future rates at twenty years’ purchase 
amounts to £4,498,600, which, added to the sum stated above, 
would make the total assets of these municipalities reach the sum 
of £7,964,567. The total municipal debt of the incorporated 
districts outside the boundaries of the city of Sydney would 
therefore appear to be only 8°52 per cent. of the available assets. 

The length of streets and lanes within the boundaries of the 
city is 115 miles, and nearly all the roadways are formed, kerbed, 
and bordered by pavements of asphalt, tarred stone, flagging, or 
other suitable material, while 290,670 square yards of carriage- 
way have been laid with wood blocks. The value to the city 
of these streets is hardly less than £780,000. Throughout the 
suburbs the extent of roads and streets is 1,453 miles, of which 
784 miles are regularly formed, and the approximate value of 
these roadways, with culverts, bridges, and similar works, may be 
set down at £1,453,005. In the other municipalities of the Colony 
there are 1,899 miles of made roads, and 2,323 miles of unformed 
roads, in all 4,222 miles, the value of these improvements being 


about £1,368,995. 
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supply. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 


a 





Municipal councils are authorized by law to undertake the 
construction of water, sewerage, or gas works, in addition to the 
work usually carried on by them. To regulate the construction, 
maintenance, and management of these works, various enact- 


ments have been passed. 


As early as 1850 authority was given the City Corporation by 
the Legislative Council for the construction of water and sewerage 
works, and in accordance with such authority a system of water 
supply from the Lachlan, Bunnerong, and Botany Swamps was 
adopted. This scheme involved the interception of the water, 
from the stream draining these swamps, at a point near the shore 
of Botany Bay, and pumping it to Crown-street Reservoir, 132 feet 
above the level of the sea; thence a portion was raised to Pad- 
dington, 280 feet over sea-level, and a further portion to Woollahra, 
320 feet over sea-level. The cost of the water supply works as 
carried out by the City Corporation, including 301 miles of reti- 
culation pipes, was £1,719,565. These works have now been 
superseded by the Nepean scheme, recommended by the Royal 
Commission on Water Supply, and carried out by Mr. E. O. 
Moriarty, M.I.C.E. The works in connection with this scheme 
have been conceived on a scale of magnitude commensurate with 
the growth to which Sydney will ultimately attain. The source 
of supply is the united waters of the Nepean, Cataract, and Cor- 
deaux, mountain streams draining an area of 324 square miles, fed 
by the abundant rain which falls along the coast district west of 
Wollongong. The water is intercepted at a height of 437 feet 
above the level of the sea, and flows through a series of conduits— 
partly tunnel, partly open canals, and in places wrought-iron 
aqueducts—to Prospect Reservoir, a distance of 40 miles from the 
farthest source of supply. Here an impounding reservoir has been 
constructed capable of holding 11,000 million gallons, of which 
nearly 7,000 million will be available for supply, the remainder 


being intended as a settling area. The top water at Prospect 


Reservoir is 195 feet over high water in Sydney Harbour. From 





SYDNEY WATER SUPPLY. 





Prospect the water is led through open conduits for a further dis- 
tance of 43 miles, whence it is taken to Crown-street Reservoir, a 
distance of 16 miles, in iron pipes. The conduits above Prospect 
Reservoir have a capacity of 150 million gallons per day, and for 
10 miles below this reservoir the capacity of the canals and pipes 
equals a maximum of 50 million gallons, while for the last 11 
miles the water flows through 48-inch and 42-inch cast-iron pipes, 


having a capacity of 17-5 million gallons daily. In this work there 








are (—— 
MUNN ES eres ere coeae nee cece eee eaeins seni soem scene te: 112 miles. 
Openicanalay rescence sete eee ence re. 334 SC, 
Wrought-iron pipes, 8ft., 7ft. 6in., and 6ft. diameter 5) ,, 
Cast-iron pipes, 48in. and 42in. diameter............... 11 - 
Water SUurIACe OF TOSCLVOIl Weve cc ctssesusccs-scocswen cs sss 14 SCs, 
OUR arieeetia cs werccceat eres sean eeerecuns 63 miles. 


All the works in connection with this magnificent scheme are 
completed with the exception of Prospect Reservoir. The dam in 
connection with this work is 1# miles long, and 80 feet deep in 
the centre, and contains 2,316,500 cubic yards of earthwork ; it 
has been already raised sufficiently high to enable the canals leading 
to Sydney to be supplied. It is now proposed to lay a second line 
of pipes between the Potts’ Hill and the Crown-street reservoirs. 
The cost of all works to the close of 1889, including purchase 
of land, maintenance, and supervision, was £3,162,087. By a 
recent Act the management of the whole of the Metropolitan 
Water Supply, including both the Botany and the Nepean works, 
as well as the reticulation and supply of Sydney, has been placed 
in the hands of a board called the Metropolitan Water Supply 
and Sewerage Board, three members of which, including the chair- 
man, are appointed by the Government, and four elected by the 
municipalities interested. The number of houses and persons 
supplied with water in the metropolitan district is 7,924 and 
326,035 respectively ; the average consumption is 8,820,000 
gallons daily, or at the rate of 129 gallons per house and 27:05 
gallons per person, the total supply for the year being 3,219,244,159 


gallons. 
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The Country Water Supply and Sewerage Act was passed in 
1880. Under the provisions of this measure municipalities outside 
the county of Cumberland are entitled to construct, or have con- 
structed for them by the Government, works for water supply and 
sewerage, provided the construction of the same be approved by 
the Governor-in-Council, and the municipalities agree to pay back 
the original cost of the works, with interest at the rate of 4 per 
cent. per annum. ‘The Government pays for the certified cost 
of the works, and the municipalities pay the Government by 
instalments extending over a period of sixty years. Under the 
operations of this Act eleven water supply works have been carried 
out by the Government and three by municipal councils, The 


works completed by the Government to the end of 1889 were :— 


Town. Cost. Town. Cost. 
A GUGy eens ae rae £42,119 | Hunter River District.. £362,873 
Bathuceteccessccssas ce 51,514 TiGMOLOa eet: 7,479 
DORMER Cre Gs udet scan 3 13,868 | Orange:c.s.0.c..60c0ees , 20,403 
Baltanald:.........:.... ss 5,970 | Wagga Wagga ......... 37,998 
Deniliquin ......65..66.0 17,622 | Wentworth ..... wareteet 9,230 
Gowlburn ...0¢3e05.00s0000 54,355 | 





Hay, Forbes, and Wilcannia have been carried out by the 
municipalities themselves, but the Parramatta water works were 
constructed by the municipality without State assistance. During 
1889 there was expended on account of the Country Towns’ 
Water Supply a total sum of £54,971, subdivided as follows :— 


Town. Cost. Town. Cost. 
Do eee rece MRCS” | UANO ect ce. eee £7 
PEWBIGGAG! icc coc ewiesesecs 382 POGRGOW Uocccccvonessevacs: 2 
SRLTARAL ores eae. 1,636 EIAIMOPO We eee 1,047 
OUPRO:.2 0 .cc 7000 sonrcsaee 23 Orangew. cesses 15,719 
DBCHUPEt S26. cee) ee 22 1a 10 Ee 0h 0s Baye eRe 82 
Coonamble ....:.... 25.3. 8 RIGH MONG 4.22. hac ecseeee 4 
GOWEAI cn atsccconc sees 4 Raymond Terrace ...... (| 
WOnpes 2. 5.40605: Pee its: Wiloanmian resccco acces 8,000 
Goulburne. 4... 3,279 Wentworth ..... ......... 370 
Gulvonw nas see- oa 75 


Hunter River District.. 24,007 Ota eee 54,971 
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These various amounts were contributed by the Government 
towards the cost of maintenance and extension of the works 
completed in the above mentioned municipalities, and for the con- 
struction of new works. 


Under the same Act which authorized the construction of the sewerage. 
Sydney water supply, the sewerage works were also undertaken. 
The original sewerage works of Sydney were begun in 1854, and 
up to the close of 1889, 70 miles, 648 yards of sewers of all kinds 
have been constructed, at a charge of £1,025,328, the expenditure 
in 1889 being £7,916. In 1880 an entirely new scheme of sewerage 
of a very comprehensive character was begun. This system will 
drain the whole of the northern and southern slopes of the city and 
suburbs, discharging the sewerage of the former into the ocean 
between Bondi and South Head, and of the latter at a 
sewerage farm on the shores of Botany Bay. This system is 
nearly completed, and at the close of 1889 about £879,996 had 
been expended upon it. 


Under the authority of a recent Act gasworks have been con- Gasworks. 
structed in several places by municipalities. These works supply 
not only the lamps required for street purposes, but in most 
instances undertake the illumination of private dwellings also. 


In Sydney there are approximately 21,500 houses, occupied by Houses and 
128,880 persons. In the suburbs of Sydney there are 53,427 ee 
houses, in which 259,970 persons dwell, while in the other muni- 
cipalities there are 55,378 houses, occupied by 288,432persons 
thus making a total for all municipalities of 130,305 dwellings, 
accommodating 677,282 people. In the unincorporated portion 
of the Colony there are about 100,000 houses, inhabited by 
444,918 persons. 


Municipalities are for the most part divided into wards, according Municipal 
elections. 
to population, and every ratepayer is entitled to vote at the elec- 


tion of aldermen. Persons assessed at less than £25 annual value 
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are entitled to one vote—from £25 to £75, to two votes—from £75 
to £150, to three votes—and over £150, to four votes. Votes are 
cumulative up to four, and the method of voting is by ballot, as in 
the parliamentary elections. 


The persons qualified to vote at municipal elections number 
approximately 138,507, thus distributed :— 


Municipal voters. 


SYANG Wrenn aeons ore sete cesarean oa 20,966 
NUDULDS i esire meee eee roe er aa een ene eee 57,038 
Other municipalities. :.2s- sce ee eee eee 60,503 

Potaltr cea tcrnerotce ences: went 138,507 


The number of electors entitled to vote for Parliament is 290,314, 
so that the proportion of municipal to parliamentary voters is 
47°71 per 100, and to the total population 12:34 per 100. Includ- 
ing the twenty-four representatives of the city, there are 1,296 
aldermen in the Colony, and the average number of municipal 
electors per alderman is thus 107. Of the 138,507 electors men- 
tioned above, 79,148 are entitled to only one vote, 38,407 are 


entitled to two, 12,028 to three, and 8,924 to the maximum of 
four. 


In connection with local self-government by means of the 
municipal system, occurs the only instance in which the principle 
of what is known as local option has been put into operation in 
the Colony. For many years there was a strong agitation in 
favour of local option, or the right of the inhabitants of any 
district to control the liquor traffic in that district, and on several 
occasions attempts were made to legislate upon the subject without 
success. Inthe year 1882, however, an instalment of the principle 
was included in the Licensing Act then passed, which, with an 
amendment made in the following year, is still in force. These 
measures provide that in every municipality, or ward of a muni- 


cipality, a local option vote shall be taken every three years, at 


the election for aldermen, in which the ratepayers are required to 
vote either Yes or No on two questions: (1) Whether any new 
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publicans’ licenses shall be granted during the coming three years 
in the municipality or ward in question; and (2) whether any 
removals of publicans’ licenses shall be allowed within the same 
period. A majority of over eleven-twentieths of the votes polled 
is required to make the vote operative in the negative. The 
advocates of local option are not content with this partial 
adoption of the principle ; they urge its extension to every 
electorate in the Colony, all persons on the electoral roll to have 
the right to vote. They further propose to place it in the power 
of a majority of the electors to say whether licensed public-houses 
should be suffered to exist at all. The extreme advocates of local 
option even contend that women should have the right to vote 
upon this question as well as men, and that public-houses should 


be abolished without compensation to the occupants or owners. 


It is proposed by a measure now before Parliament to extend Extension of 
oar. a local govern 
the system of local government over the remaining portions of the ment. 
Colony. ‘This ison allsides deemed a very necessary step, as under 
the present system there is no certainty that the expenditure of the 
Government on purely local works is at all times equitable. Leaving 
out of consideration the expenditure on works of national import- 
ance, the Government during the past thirty vears expended no 
less than £19,658,844 on works of a purely local character, 
not including school buildings. Of this sum £12,975,330 was 
expended in the country districts, and £6,683,514 in the metropolis, 
The division of the Colony into local government districts will not 
necessarily be followed by an entire stoppage of the direct expen- 
diture in works of merely local interest by the central Government, 
but the larger portion of the works now undertaken by Government 
will be left to the local authorities, who, having to directly provide 
part of the expenditure, will probably see that it is laid out to the 
best advantage. Adopting the two divisions of metropolis and 


country, already mentioned, the expenditure in each since 1860’ is Eapendihireey 


Government for 


given below. As regards the metropolitan expenditure, nearly 770°} purposes. 


half the total—viz., £3,210,802—was expended on water supply 
oF 
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and sewerage works, which are sources of revenue. In the 


country districts the amount expended on similar works was only 
£683,182 :— 

Amounts expended on Local Public Works in the Country 
Districts and Metropolis. 








Country districts. Metropolis. Total. 
Year. 
Expenditure. ce i Expenditure. pevene Expenditure. pave yet 
ae | 














a — — — Nd 


£ Aa eb no > eT Fars £ £ a. d. 
1860 65,861 0 5 4 21,240; 0 4 5 87,101 05 1 
1861 103,250 | 0 8 O 34,709 | O 7 1 137,959 | 0 7 9 
1862 118,131 0 8 ill 40,612; 0 8 5 158,743 | 0 8 9 
1863 94,825 | 0 611 15,842 | 0 3 38 110,667 | O 511 
1864 133,591 0 9 43 17,352 0 3 6, 150,943 0 710 | 
1865 109,835 O27" 6=! 12,168 0 2 4 122,003 0 6 O 
1866 92,796 0 6 O 9,963 QO 1 9 102,759 0 411 
1867 137,405 0 8 7 37,621 0 6 4 175,026 0 8 O 
1868 163,819 | O 9 11 33,701 0 5 5 197,520 | 0 8 8 
1869 190,810 011 1 21,460 0 3 4 212,270 0 9 O 
1870 124.540 |} 0 7 O 32,347 0 410 156,887 | 0 6 5 
1871 169,239 | 0-9 4 18,009 | 0 2 7 187,248 | 0 7 4 
1872 129,003 | 0 6 9 | 40,524; 0 5 8 169,527 | O 6 5 
1873 230,385 Orie? 51,056 0 610 281,441 010 4 
1874 265,003 013 0O | 48,211 0 6 8 313,214 O11 1 
1875 375,819 | 017 9 47,781 0 6 O 423,600 | 014 5 
1876 415,025 | 019 O 68,710 | 0 8 2 483,735 | 016 O 
1877 497,184 12 0 60,141 0 610 BDisozOn | ORL Eo 
1878 643,912 1 7 4 86,373 | 0 9 2 730,285 ih OE WY: 
1879 | 794,983 1125 165,856 | 016 6 960,839 lL 710 
1880 793,966 1H Be) 201,734 | 018 10 995,700 oes eO 
1881 583,471 1 110 357,182 lil 4 940,653 1 4 9 
1882 704,892 1 5 & 702,696 | 218 1 | 1,407,588 115 5 
1883 758,052 1 6 3 931,615 3.12 0O | 1,689,667 a TAG 
1884 940,858 1ll 3 669,209 ; 2 8 0O | 1,610,067 116 6 
1885 | 981,951 111 6 704,636 | 2 6 9 | 1,686,587 116 2 
1886 868,923 1 6 4 767,906 | 2 7 6 | 1,636,829 1138 5 
1887 784,941 es ea | 556,660 112 6 | 1,341,601 Len Gwee 
1888 904,477 1 Oe 344,414 019 21,248,891 sy ds: 
1889 798,383 1 110 583,786 111 2 | 1,882,169 pO ey) 











Publicparksand It has always been the policy of the State to provide the resi- 
feeren dents of incorporated towns with parks and reserves for public 


recreation, and the City of Sydney contains within its boundaries 


an extent of parks, squares, and public gardens larger than 
exist in most of the great cities of the world without regard 





PUBLIC PARKS. 


even to area. They cover altogether 728 acres, or 27 per 
cent. of the whole of the city proper. In addition to these 
reserves, the inhabitants of Sydney have the use of 780 acres, 
formerly reserved for the water-supply of the city, but now known 
as the Centennial Park. This magnificent recreation ground has 
been cleared and planted, and is laid out with walks and drives, 
so that it is likely to become a favourite resort with the citizens. 
The suburban municipalities are also well provided for, as they 
contain 2,285 acres of public parks and reserves, dedicated to, or 
purchased for, the people by the Government, or 3:1 per cent. of 


their aggregate area. 


In addition to these reserves, the Government dedicated to the 
people, in December, 1879, a large area of land, situated within 
easy distance of the metropolis. This estate, now known as the 
National Park, with the additions subsequently made in 1880 and 
1883, contains a total area of 36,320 acres, surrounding the 
picturesque bay of Port Hacking, and extending in a southerly 
direction towards the mountainous district of Illawarra. It is 
covered with magnificent virgin forests, the scenery is charming, 


and its beauties attract thousands of visitors. 


In the country districts, reserves extending often over several 
thousand acres, have been proclaimed as temporary commons, 
whilst considerable areas have been from time to time dedicated 
as permanent commons attached to inland townships, which are 
otherwise well provided with parks and reserves within their 


boundaries. 
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PART XXIII. 


Social Condition and Charities. 


T will seen from the foregoing pages that the material pros- 
perity of New South Wales compares favourably with that 

of any other country, however fortunate may be its lot. But in 
one particular this Colony, in common with all the provinces of 
Australia, differs greatly from other countries, especially those of 
the Old World. Weaith is widely distributed, and the contrast 
between rich and poor, which seems so peculiar a phase of 
old-world civilizations, finds no parallel in these southern lands. 
That there is poverty in the colonies is undeniable, but no one 
in Australia is born to poverty, and that hereditary pauper class, 
which forms so grave a menace to the freedom of many states, 


has, therefore, no existence here. 


It is estimated that in the United Kingdom six persons in every 
hundred possess property to the amount of £100; whereas in this 
Colony 12 per cent. of the population have property. This bare 
statement shows the vast difference in the conditions of life in 
Australia and in the richest country of Europe. No poor rate 
is levied in this Colony, nor is such needed ; for although it may 
happen that from time to time the assistance of the State is 
claimed by, and granted to, able-bodied men who are unable to 
find employment, that assistance takes the form of wages paid for 
work specially provided by the State to meet a condition of the 


labour market which is certainly abnormal. 


The chief efforts of the State, as regards charity, are directed 


towards the rescue of the young from criminal companionship and 
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— 





temptation to crime, the support of the aged and infirm, the care 
of the imbecile or insane, and the subsidising of private charity, 


for the cure of the sick and injured, and the amelioration of want. 


Even where the State grants aid for philanthropic purposes, 
the management of the institutions supervising the expenditure 
is in private hands; and in addition to State-aided institutions 
there are numerous private charities, whose efforts for the relief 
of those whom penury, sickness, or misfortune has afflicted are 
beyond all praise. 


The rescue of the young from crime is attempted in two ways— 
first, by means of the State Children’s Relief Board, which takes 
care of children who have been abandoned by their natural guar- 
dians, or who are likely, from the poverty or incapacity of their 
parents, to be so neglected as to render them liable to lapse into 
crime ; and, secondly, by sequestering children who have already 
committed crime, or whose parents or guardians find themselves 


unable to control them. 


In the part of this volume dealing with mortality it has been 
pointed out that the number of deaths caused by accident is 
very great. This arises from the peculiar nature of the occu- 
pations in which a large proportion of the adult male population 
is employed. Though New South Wales has long been settled, 
its resources are by no means developed, and very many men are 
at work far away from the home comforts of everyday life, and 
from home attendance in case of sickness or injury. Hospitals 
are therefore absolutely essential under the conditions of life in 
the country districts of the Colony, and they are accordingly found 
in every important country town. At the close of the year 1889 
there were in operation in the Colony 84 hospitals or infirmaries, 
all-of which, with the exception of St. Vincent’s Hospital in 


Sydney, were assisted by the State. 


In these hospitals accommodation was provided in 388 wards or 


dormitories, having a total’ capacity of 2,935,602 cubic feet, so 
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that the average air space to each dormitory was 7,566 cubic feet. 
There were 2,181 beds, and the average air space to each patient 
was a minimum of 1,350 cubic feet; but as the hospitals are 
rarely filled to the limit of their accommodation, the air space to 
each patient was as a rule greater than the minimum just stated. 
During the year 16,865 persons were under treatment as indoor 
patients. Of this number 1,233 remained from the previous year, 
and 15,632 were admitted during 1889. There were discharged 
13,838 persons, either as cured or relieved, or at their own re- 
quest, and 239 as past all human assistance, while 1,477 died. 
The number remaining in hospital at the close of the year was 
therefore 1,311. The following statement shows the number of 


admissions, discharges, and deaths for the past eleven years :— 


Number of Cases treated in Flospitals. 





: Yeaths. : 

| Total Number Death Number of 
Year. | Patients under | Discharged as —_—_————————_ | Patients at the 

| Treatment. Cured, &c. | close of Year. 


Number. Per cent. 





1879 7,560 6,021 755 9°98 784 
1880 | 8,315 6,656 847 10°18 812 
1881 9,136 7,275 946 10°35 915 
1882 8,445 6,855 894 10°58 696 
1883 8,245 | 6,659 796 9-65 790 
1884. 9318 7,375 952 10:21 99] 
1885 | 12,793 10,449 1,329 10°38 1,015 
1886} 13,115 | 10,825 |, 1,249 9°52 1,041 
1887 | 13,438 11,140 | 1,190 8°85 1,108 
1888 | 15,176 12,569 | 1,424 938 1,233 
1889 | 16,865 13,585! | 1,477 8°76 1,311 





The number remaining at the close of the year may be taken as 
representing the average number resident. It will be seen from 
the preceding table that the increase has been fairly regular, so 
that the proportion of the population to be found in hospitals is 
about the same in each year, and averages 1:16 per thousand. 
The length of time during which patients remain under treat- 


ment has not been exactly determined ; but as far as the informa- 


tion extends it would appear the average is about 28 days for all 
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hospitals. In the Sydney Hospital the average stay of patients 
during the year 1889 was 26°12 days. It is interesting to note 
that patients received under orders from the Government, re- 
mained in hospital on the average longer than those paying for or 
contributing towards their own support. 


The death rate per 100 persons under treatment during the past 
ten years was 9°67, while the rate for 1889 was 8-76 or ‘91 
below the decennial average. The rate for each year will be 
found in the preceding table. The death rate of hospitals in New 
South Wales, compared with Europe, is undoubtedly very high. 
The number of fatal cases is swollen by the inclusion of the deaths 
of persons already moribund when admitted, and of persons in the 
last stage of phthisis. It has elsewhere been pointed out that 
deaths from accidents form a very considerable proportion of the 
total deaths registered, a circumstance due to the nature of the 
occupations of the people, and the dangers incidental to pioneering 
enterprise, A large majority of the accidents that occur are 
treated in the hospitals ; and, indeed, these institutions, especially 
in country districts, are for the most part maintained for the 
treatment of surgical cases. When these circumstances are taken 
into consideration the cause of the apparent excess of deaths in 
the hospitals of the Colony will be at once understood. 


The amount voted by the Legislature for the maintenance of 
sick paupers in the year 1889 was £9,817 10s. 6d., which was 
distributed thus :—Sydney Hospital (including Moorcliff) for the 
maintenance of pauper patients, £6,560 18s.; Prince Alfred 
Hospital, ditto, £3,190 16s.; Railway Department for the 
carriage of pauper patients, £53 6s. 6d.; incidental expenses, 
£12 10s. During the year there were 4,753 applications for 
admission into the metropolitan hospitals, of which number 2,648 
were granted; the other cases received recommendations for 
admission to the Asylums for the Infirm and Destitute, orders for 


out-door hospital treatment, or were refused as unfit subjects for 
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State relief. 1,147 persons were admitted into these hospitals as 
urgent cases, the remainder were admitted on recommendations 
from the hospital admission depot. During the past three years 
the Sydney Hospital, including the Moorcliff branch for Ophthal- 
mic cases, has received from the Government for the maintenance 
of sick paupers, £17,300, or an average of £5,766 a year, and 
the Prince Alfred Hospital, £14,820, or an average of £4,940 a 
year. ‘These sums are in addition to the £4,000 a year given as 
a conditional endowment to each of these hospitals, and £400 a 
year which the Government pays as the rent of Moorcliff. The 
total sum paid by the Government to the Sydney and Prince 
Alfred Hospitals during the last three years, exclusive of subsidies 
for special purposes, was £57,320, or an average of nearly £19,107 
a year, The expenses of the Coast Hospital, which are borne 
entirely by the Government, average £9,735 annually for the 
same period, so that about £30,000 a year is spent by the Govern- 
ment in medical relief in the metropolis, in addition to grants to 
suburban and country hospitals, payments for attendance of 
aborigines, expenses attending special outbreaks of disease in 
country districts, which are met from the general medical vote, 
and the maintenance in the asylums for the Infirm and Destitute 


of a large number of chronic and incurable hospital cases. 


No exact information is to hand respecting the outdoor relief 
afforded by hospitals, this form of charity not being so important 
as indoor relief ; nevertheless, the number of attendances during 
1889 was 49,208, and estimating four attendances to each person, 


there were relieved 12,302 persons. 


Omitting from consideration the Government establishment at 
Little Bay, the expenditure in 1889 of all the hospitals of the Colony 
for purposes other than building, repairs, and out-door relief was 
£104,110, representing an average of £79 8s. 3d. per patient resi- 
dent, or for each bed occupied. This sum is somewhat in excess of 


the truth, as full deduction cannot be made for out-patients. The 


average cost per patient treated was £6 13s. 2d. The subscriptions 
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_ 


received from private persons amounted to £39,074, and the mis- 
cellaneous receipts, including payments by patients, were £32,488 
in all £71,562 from private sources and from patients. Irom 
Government the sum of £61,399 was received, so that the total 
revenue of hospitals from all sources was £132,961. The follow- 

ing statement shows the revenue and expenditure of these insti- 
tutions for the year 1889 :— 


Rev enue > and Expenditure of Hospitals. 



































Metropolitan. Country. | Total 

_ i ise 

Receipts— £ £ | £ 
Government Aid............ 30,438 30,961 | ‘61,399 
Private Contributions..... 20,670 30,300 50,970 
Other sources............... | 10,690 9,902 | 20,592 
Total receipts......... 61,798 71,163 a 132,961 

Expenditure— 

3uilding and Repairs...... 7,008 24,289 31,297 
Maintenance ............0+. | 48,092 41,923 90,015 
Miscellaneous............... 5,153 = 10,122 Rs 27653 
Total expenditure...| 0,253 iz 76,334 | 136,587 


The expenditure in connection with the Little Bay Hospital has 
not been included above, being entirely in the hands of the 
Government. At this hospital 1,817 patients were treated during 


the year, including 13 lepers, or an average of 199 patients per 


day. The average stay in hospital was 40 days. There were 
99 deaths, and 1,369 patients were discharged cured during the 
year. The cost of this institution was £11,729, so that the 
total expenditure of the State on hospitals amounted to £73,128, 


and the gross expenditure by the Government upon all hospitals 


Revenue of 
hospitals. 


Total expendi- 
ture by the 
State. 
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and asylums, with the exception of asylums for the insane, was 
£147,060. This sum includes £24,595 to the State Children’s 
Relief Department, £13,692 paid to support the asylum for old 
men at Liverpool, £8,565 for the asylum for aged and infirm women 
at Newington, Parramatta River; £19,995 for the two asylums at 
Parramatta, and £7,085 for the Benevolent Asylum, Sydney. In 
these five last-mentioned asylums, the number of wards or dor- 
mitories was 109, with a total capacity of 1,452,834 cubic feet, 
giving an average air space of 13,338 cubic feet to each dormitory: 
There were 2,538 beds ; the average air space to each patient was 
therefore 572 cubic feet. The number of inmates in each institu- 
tion will be found in a table on pages 832 and 833, but in addition, 
considerable aid was extended to the outside poor. Apart from 
medical advice and medicines, out-door relief consists largely of 
supplies of provisions. Information is not to hand for the full 
extent of the relief thus afforded at all institutions, but the goods 
gratuitously distributed at the Benevolent Asylum, Sydney, 
during the year were as follows :—Bread, 216,254 lb.; flour, 
70,233 Ib. ; meat, 36,924 lb. ; tea, 7,789 lb. ; sugar, 31,449 Ib. ; 
sago, 3,695 lb. ; rice, 11,293 lb. ; oatmeal, 5,567 Ib. ; arrowroot, 
112 lb. ; raisins, 634 Ib. ; and milk, 164 quarts. Boots, blankets, 
flannel and other drapery goods, formed portion of the bounty dis- 
tributed ; and in addition to this a sum of money was granted in 
payment of rent allowances, so that many of the needy were 
assisted by the helping hand of this deserving charity in their own 
homes. 


The Infants’ Home, Ashfield ; the Hospital for sick children, 
Glebe ; the Institution for the deaf and dumb, and the blind, New- 
town, besides other institutions in different parts of the Colony, 
receive help from the State ; but they are maintained principally 
by private contributions. The management of these, and, indeed, 


of almost all institutions for the relief of the sick, is in the hands 


of committees elected by persons subscribing towards their 





Number of Persons in various Charitable Institutions, mainly supported by Private Charity, at the end of each | 
year, 1880-89. 














































































































| 1880. | 1881. | 1882. 1883. | 1884. | 1885 1886. | 188i 1888 1889 
Institution. — = —— — . : = a - 
\M|F [M/F] M | FO] M | F uw. | F | F.[M.| P| Mo) FR) M | | M | F 
| | } 
: 7 i i ; | ia ) ) - ) : i - | 7 = ; | a 
Industrial Blind Institution, | | | | | | | | | | | | ce 
Sydney. seis. Le dace | ce | eee | 9 | ee | 10]... | 20]... | 20]... ] 21]... | 22]... | 25]... | 80 | > 
Industrial Home for Blind | | | | | | | | | bd 
Women, Petersham ...... | | | | been | Alert ye |e le Le = 
| | | | | | b> 
Consumptives’ Home, Picton] ... |... | ... |... | |.» | 12) 4] 12] 5113] 4119! 8 | 22/10) 24] 8| 21} 9 bd 
} | ee ta) Leys Sp 
House of the Good Samaritan] .., | 94 ce 49|...1561... | 84]... | 62]... | 64]... | 80]... | 66]... | 58) ... | 63 o 
| | | | | jaa 
| | | - 'Z, 
Sydney Female Refuge......... Peas [Pode passer a0 = 47 | ... | 971...| 43]... | 44]... | 48]... | 44]... | 39]... | ol 7) 
Hospital for Sick Children, | | | | | | | | | | | = 
Glebe aerrc us sstseceteecen 1 g| 7114/11/16] 23) 9 | 12] 20/17 | 21 | 22) 19} 15 | 20 | 19 | 20 | 20 | 15 | 16 a 
Infants’ Home,  Ashfield| | | | | | | | | | | | = 
(gromen)i eset cee: |. | coe | coe | coe | cee | 20... | 12]... | QB]. | WL]... | 19]. | 22]... | 22]... | * Ps 
Infants’ Home, Ashfield | | | | | | | | | | | | 
(olnldren) ee. eee nec eon cs (30 | 16 | 30 | 17 | 30 | 20 | 20| 11 | 34 | 20 | 19 | 13 | 20) 15} 8} lo | 28 | 28 | 59 | 59 v2) 
| | } | 7 
ns | | | | | 
+City Night Refuge, &c. ...... ZOU eee 20h | peeccaltcOn lees | DOr Rer elec eeeeaeee | | 18}... | 18 | .. {18 |... | 18 | 
| —| | | — — | — —_— — | |——|—— 
Potals.2..¢.<057 58 |154 | 64 ae 75 |166 | 71 |160 |106 |170 | 92 | 158 97 |185 | 90 {184 |115 192 |143 \212 
| | | | | | | | | | | 








* Information not supplied. 

+ Meals given during the year ending 30th June, 1889, 105,247 ; shelter provided in 41,62) instances ; daily average, 290 meals, and 112 nightly shelters 
—representing 9,550 distinct persons supplied with dinner, and 6,010 separate persons afforded shelter for the night followed by breakfast. The | 
inmates mentioned in this table are only those usually retained about the establishment, 
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Besides hospitals properly so called, there exist various institu- 
tions for the reception of fallen women, for the treatment of the 
blind, and the deaf and dumb ; for destitute women, for casual aid 
to indigent persons, for the help of discharged prisoners, and for 
many other purposes which rouse the charity of the people. Exact 
figures respecting every institution have not been procurable. The 
foregoing table gives the number of adult persons remaining at the 
close of 1889 in some of the institutions named, and may be taken 
as representing the average for the year. The figures for the 
City Night Refuge and Soup Kitchen show only the number 
of persons usually retained about the establishment. There were 
105,247 meals given during the year ending 30th June, 1890, 
at the Refuge, and shelter was provided in 41,621 instances, 


the daily average being 290 meals, and 112 nightly shelters. 


The problem of dealing with destitute children and those liable 
from their environment to become criminal is naturally surrounded 
with very great difficulty, and its solution was attempted many 
years ago by the establishment of the orphanages at Parramatta, 
and the destitute children’s asylum at Randwick, as well as the 
Vernon Training Ship for boys, and the Bilocla Reformatory and 
Industrial School for girls. The system of crowding children in 
large establishments was rightly considered as open to many grave 
objections, and in 1880 a scheme of separate treatment was 
inaugurated. Accordingly an Act was passed by the Legislature, 
empowering the formation of a Board, to whose charge the destitute 
or neglected children of the Colony were entrusted. The Board 
was empowered to take children from the various institutions, and 


deal with them in certain specified ways. 


During the nine years ending 5th April, 1890, the number 


of children placed out by the State Children’s Relief Board had 





STATE CHILDREN. 





increased to 3,322; of these 1,132 were reclaimed by their relatives 
or friends, or otherwise discharged, and 158 were adopted prin- 
cipally by persons possessing no children of their own. On reaching 
the age of 12 years, children are eligible to be apprenticed, if they 
are physically fit therefor, and 756 apprenticeships have been sanc- 
tioned. The majority of the girls have been placed at domestic 
service, and about two-thirds of the boys have been apprenticed 
to farmers. During last year 397 children were boarded out, 
the Government paying certain persons, deemed eligible, sums 
varying from 5s. to 7s. per week for the maintenance of those 
put under their charge. The Board exercises a strict watch 
over all children in its care, and cases of neglect or ill-treatment 
have been very infrequent. The remaining children in April 
last were distributed as follows :—Eight in the Central Home, 4 in 
Hospitals, and 117 consigned to Cottage Homes for invalids, of which 
there are two at Parramatta and five at Mittagong. Although a 
considerable number (790) passed through the Central Home at 
Paddington during last year, the system in force provides for 
their speedy removal to the country ; and so the average daily 
number of inmates at that institution was only eight. In the annual 
reports of the State Children’s Relief Department much interesting 
information is given concerning the problem of how to cope suc- 
cessfully with the difficulty of maintaining State children ; and, 
after ten years’ experience of the boarding-out system in this Colony, 
it is claimed that when fairly tested the advantages that may be 
realized thereby, are much greater than those under the system 
of aggregating children in asylums. The deaths of seven children 
occurred during the year, and, allowing for those removed from 


the supervision of the Board, there remained at the close of 1889 


2,263 children under its control, of whom 1,377 were supported 


by the State. 
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The number of children under the control of the Board has 
increased materially since 1880, as will be seen from the following 


figures :— 























Year. | Boys. tirls. | Total. | Year. | Bo ys. Girls. Total. 
1880 20 32 52 1885 | 740 575 1,315 
1881 34. 46 | 80 1886 | 1,031 668 1,699 
1882 96 | 149 | 245 1887 1,179 749 1,928 
1883 198 256 | 454 1888 | 1,275 818 2,093 
1884 4§2 385 867 1889 1,377 886 2,263 














The ages of children placed out since the inauguration of the 


system of relief were— 





Year. Year. 

Under | eee 20 | SctO. Oo aeea sense 108 
| Sa 70 hi ape erg 59 | OxtOn Oneaerese. 387 
ZA Ou 199 | 10 to ll 329 
Saree”: Se nAnGAn Ane 260 ALS tOnl 2 aes 262 
A'tO:D weak 269 Over 2 oes 250 
OtLO 2 On Wiens ecires 263 | _ 
GitOoi ences 305 | Otel cee 3,322 
7 COLO oe 311 | 


The largest number of children dealt with by the Board have 
been received from the Benevolent Asylum, Sydney, 2,212 having 
been transferred up to the end of 1889; from the Randwick Asylum 
305, and from the Orphan Schools, Parramatta, 362 children 
were taken. The orphan schools were closed in September, 
1886, and the children who would formerly have been sent to 
them are now taken charge of by the Board. The remaining 
children were removed from other public institutions and 
hospitals ; from the Vernon, 201 ; from the Infants’ Home, Ash- 
field, 60; from Industrial School, Parramatta, 72; from Little 
3ay Hospital, 26; from Benevolent Asylum, Newcastle, 40; and 
other institutions, 44 ; making a total of 3,322 as aforesaid. The 
amount expended by the Government on the State Children’s 


Relief Department during the year was £24,517. 


The operations of the Board must be held to be extremely 


successful, as not only are the children individually more satisfac- 
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torily treated than could be the case in crowded institutions, but 
the number becoming a charge on the State is now proportionally 
less than formerly was the case, and the admirable system of 
relief organized by the Board bids fair to solve the difficult pro- 
blem of juvenile destitution and juvenile crime. The number of 
destitute children, including those detained at Biloela (now trans- 
ferred to Parramatta) and on the Vernon, and in the various 
asylums, during each of the past fourteen years, was :— 


Destitute Children. 





Year. Number. Year. Number. 
1876 1,546 1883 1,861 
1877 1,573 1884 1,787 
1878 1,582 1885 1,856 
1879 | 1,726 1886 1,866 
1880 1,742 1887 1,973 
1881 1,817 1888 2,091 
1882 1,858 1889 2,218 





— —_— — —_ - — a _ ee — ———— — _— 


The increase of 672 during the period bears but a small pro- 
portion of what might have been expected from the large increase 


in the juvenile population of the Colony. 


Three institutions are maintained at the charge of the State for 
the reformation of children. The Shaftesbury Reformatory, for 
girls who are in danger of becoming habitual criminals ; the Parra- 
matta Industrial School, for girls of more tender years; and the 
Vernon training-ship, for boys. No reformatory exclusively for 
criminal boys exists ; but the Vernon serves the double purpose of 
training-school and reformatory. The number of children in 


these institutions during the past ten years has been :— 


teformatories. 








Industrial 
School. 


Destitute 
adults. 


Year. 


1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
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Vernon. 


During 1887 
Biloela, Cockatoo Island, to the building formerly occupied by 


124 
148 
7. 
186 
Zed 
202 
202 
205 
203 
209 
Nor 


yay ay 


Children in Reformatories. 





Biloela 
(now Parramatta). | 


115 
1T) Wef 
130 
130 
119 
105 
106 
90 
90 
93 
87 


| 





Shaftesbury. 


1a 


29 
9 


95 
29 
24 
26 
28 


42 





Total. 


243 
276 
326 
345 
359 
332 


jan” 


—OoO/ 
319 
319 
330 


356 


the industrial school for girls was removed from 


the Roman Catholic Orphan School, Parramatta. 


The numbers of destitute children in other charitable institu- 


tions during the last cleven years were as follows :— 


Year. | 


Orphan 





| Schools. 

| 
1879 574 
1880 552 
188] 046 
1882 442 
1883 339 
1884. 150 
1885 108 
1886 | * 
LOS Jee sccenses 
LSB Sart ee 
UR '05! Sate | gerene eeen 


| 


| 


Children in Asylums. 


Randwick 
Asylum. 


641 
639 
671 
643 
545 
352 
199 
254 
267 
246 
216. 


| 


| Benevolent | 


Asylum. | 


| 


19] 
177 
147 
156 
161 
149 
122 
130 
101s 
168 
151 


State 





Infants’ Children’s 
Home. Relief 

Department. 
/ fy nn Peers 
46 52 
47 80 
50 Zoe 
31 426 
54 750 
32 1,058 
35 1,128 
23 200 
56 1,291 
118 L377 


Orphanages closed in this year. 








Total. 


1,483 
1,466 
1,49] 
1,513 
1,502 


1,455 


The number of destitute adults wholly or in part supported by 
the State as inmates of the various asylums of the Colony at the 
close of the year 1889 was 2,500, of whom 1,912 were men, and 


588 women. 
persons of very advanced years and unable to work. 
of the Benevolent Asylum, Sydney, however, form an exception 


The great majority of those in the asylums are 
The inmates 
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to this rule, as a large proportion of them are destitute women 
who use the institution as a lying-in hospital. The number of men Adult paupers. 
and women in the various institutions with the ratio per 1,000 of 
adult population at the close of each of the past 11 years was:— 


Adults in Benevolent Asylums. 








Per 1,000 of Adult Population. 

















Year. Males. Females. Total. 
Male. Female. Total. 
1879 1,044 368 1,412 4°28 2°00 3°30 
1880 994 382 1,376 3°89 1°99 3°08 
1881 985 375 1,360 3°65 1°88 2°89 
1882 980 402 1,382 3°50 1°92 2°82 
1883 1,282 408 1,690 4°31 1°85 3°26 
1884 1,363 435 1,798 4°33 1°86 3°28 
1885 1,366 400 1,766 4°06 1°63 3°03 
1886 1,504 448 1,952 4°25 1‘74 3°21 
1887 eal 471 2,182 4°68 1°76 3°45 
1888 1,820 §21 2,341 4°77 1°88 3°55 
1889 1,912 588 2,500 4°85 2°04 3°67 





The following are the number of adults remaining in the various 
Benevolent Asylums at the close of the years 1879 to 1889 :— 
Adults in the various Asylums. 


Parramatta. 
New- | Liver- Mait- New- | Single- Total 
) ington.| pool. land. | castle. | ton. . 


Sydney 
Year. (Pitt- 
street 





George- | Mac- 
street. quarie-st. 





1879 92 262 | 756 | 254 18 13 17 1,412 
1880 | 77 288 | 707 | 259 22 12 11 1,376 
1881 | 73 277 | 724] 237 20 13 16 1,560 
1882 88 284 | 733 | 219 30 13 15 1,382 


1884 | 115 312 | 724 | 339] 276 16 16 1,798 
1885 88 304 | 710 | 342] 292 16 = 14 1,766 
1886 83 331 | 741 | 421 | 297 35 27 Ly 1,952 
1887 EH 366 | 767 | 644] 258 35 20 15 2,182 
1888 97 397 | 778 | 721 | 286 36 26 ee 2,341 
1889 83 454} 801 | 771 | 283 37 | 32 ie 2,500 





1883 | 107 | 292] 724, 267) 2968 | 16 . | 16 | 1,690 
| 








The Liverpool and Parramatta (2) Asylums are homes for 
males, and the Newington and Sydney Benevolent Asylums for 
females. ‘The Parramatta Cottage Homes are for old and indigent 
married couples, the inmates last year, since March 13, numbered 
39, and are included in the total of 2,500 just given. 
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Adding together the numbers of adults and children in order 
to show the proportion, as compared with the whole population, 
of those dependent on the State for support, the ratios per 1,000 


for the last 11 years, are found to be as follows :— 




















Paupers. 
| | Per 1,000 of 

Year. | Children. | Adults. | Total. | - 

Children under Adult Total 

| | 15 years. | Population. Population. 

1879 | 1,726 1,412 3,138 6°13 3°30 4°42 
1880} 1,742 1,376 3,118 5°91 3°08 4°20 
1881 | 1,817 1,360 os WE 5°88 | 2°89 4°08 
1882 1,858 1,382 3,240 5'78 | 2°82 | 3°99 
1883} 1,861 1,690 3,551 5°49 | 3°26 | 4°14 
1884 1,787 1,798 3,585 5°01 3°28 5 UE 
1885 | 1,856 1,766 3,622 4°94 3°03 3°78 
1886 1,866 1,952 3,818 4°74 3°21 3°81 
1887 | 1,973 2,182 4,155 4°81 3°45 3°98 
1888 | 2,091 | 2,341 | 4,432 4-90 3°55 408 
1889 | 2,218 2,500 4,718 5°04 3°67 4°20 

















The increase noticeable during some years is probably due to 
the defective seasons experienced from time to time throughout 
the Colony, and the consequent closing of avenues of income 
which remained open to some of these old people, in more favour- 
able times. The proportion of paupers to the whole population 
shown in the above table will appear extremely small compared 
with that of other countries. The proportion of population in the 
United Kingdom dependent upon the State for support was, at 


the beginning of the year 1888 :— 


[uved E30 leer sons acne noogocae 28°8 per thousand. 
Scotland wrccesscucese) tees 23°5 - 
Wrelandiecc. cs eece coe 23°8 ae 
United Kingdom ......... 27°5 - 


as against 4:2 per thousand in this Colony, a state of things 


plainly illustrating the happier lot of the people of Australia. 


The treatment of the insane has been dealt with under the head 
of Vital Statistics. 'The average number of insane persons resident 


in hospital during the year was 2,785, while the total number 
} So v ’ b) 


under care was 3,384. These numbers include those resident at 
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the Private Asylum. The various institutions for the insane in Cost of ssylume 
the Colony which are sustained by the Government cost the State 
during 1889 the sum of £92,834, equivalent to a weekly cost of 
11s. 34d. for each patient, and an annual expense per head of popu- 
lation of 1s. LO}d. This sum is quite apart from private collections, 
which amounted to £11,192, so that the actual expenditure on the 
insane in Government Asylums during tbe year was £104,026, 
which equals a weekly cost of 12s. 93d. for each patient. The 
treatment meted out to the insane is that dictated by the greatest 
humanity, and the hospitals are fitted with all the conveniences 
and appliances which modern science points out as most calculated 
to mitigate or remove the affliction under which these unfortu- 
nates labour. 

A Board is in existence for the protection of the Aborigines, Aporigines 
and in order that its operations in the way of instruction and Berd 
relief in various forms should be successfully carried out, the 
amount voted last year was £7,094. The Aborigines are referred 
to at length in the part dealing with population and vital statistics. 


The total expenditure of the State in connection with all forms public and 
of relief and in aid of hospitals and other charitable institutions eer eee 
amounted in 1889 to £246,048 ; adding to this the amount of 
private subscriptions, &c., the poor and the unfortunate have bene- 
fited during the year to the extent of over £300,000. This 
sum, though not excessive in proportion to the population, may 
yet appear large in view of the general wealth of the Colony, 
which should preclude the necessity of so many seeking assistance ; 
and there is the risk that the charitable institutions may encourage 
the growth of the pauper element, for while free quarters and free 
food are so accessible those who are disinclined to work are 


tempted to live at the public expense. 


It will have been gathered from the foregoing pages that in its yfaterial and 


ns : intellectual 
anxiety to foster material progress, the State has not overlooked progress. 


the care of those whom old age or misfortune has afflicted, nor 








Intellectual 
progress. 


Destiny 
of Australia. 
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has that psychical progress been neglected without which material 
advancement would be incomplete. The solicitude manifested for 
the spread of education and enlightenment, and the impartial 
toleration meted out to all forms of belief, leave nothing in these 


respects to be desired. 


The intellectual progress of the people has been even more 
rapid than their material advancement. Nor has this progress 
been confined to those sciences which are necessary for material 
prosperity. The State, conscious of the value of literature in 
softening the minds and manners of the people, encourages with 
great liberality the establishment of libraries and reading-rooms. 
In spite of their busy lives, the colonists of New South Wales have 
done something towards increasing the general wealth of the 
inevitable to the 





English literature, and with less stirring times 





building-up of a nation—and the existence of a leisured class, the 
fruits of the care now lavished upon intellectual culture will be 


found in literature worthy of Australia. 


More truly can it be said of the Australians than of any other 
people that their destiny is in their own hands. Their country is 
most happily situated. Unlke most other lands it stands in 
danger from no enemies upon its border, nor is it possible that its 
Government should ever engage in a struggle to subvert the 
liberties of its people. Its colonization in these latter days augurs 
a future free from old world strifes and traditional hatreds, and 


thus, happy in its situation and most fortunate in its wealth, it 


may await its future in calm confidence 
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Ale and Beer Duty, 216 
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Alienation Act of 1861, 225 
Total, 239 
Allegiance, Oath of, 649 
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Gold, 71, 75 
Mining, decline of, 76 
Alluvium—Yield of, 78 
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of Public Debt, 687, 688 
of Wool Clip, 329 
spent on Primary Education, 751 
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Analysis of Coal, 106 
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Marriage rate, 430 
Revenue from Leases, 671 
Anti-Chinese Legislation, 420 
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Anti-Transportation Movement, 27 
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Production of Breadstuffs, 282 
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Area—alienated, 237 
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of Holdings, 242 
of New South Wales, 34 
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of Orchards, 313 
of the Metropolis, 414 
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under cultivation, 259 
under Grape Vines, 309 
under Potatoes, 301 
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Area under Sugar-cane, 304 
under Tobacco, 302 
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Artesian Water, 64 
Well Leases, 234 
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Volunteer, 785 
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Assembly, Legislative, 647 
Elections for, 650 
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Assets of Banks, 713, 721 
of Building Societies, 727 
of City of Sydney, 810 
of Municipalities, 811 
Assisted Immigration, 404, 405 
Assurance Business, analysis of, 736 
Astronomer, Government, 770 
Asylums, accommodation at, 826 
Atkins, Judge Advocate, 15, 17 
Attendance at Divine Service, 779 
at Private Schools, 753 
at Public Schools, 748 
at Sunday Schools, 782 
Auction Sales, Crown Lands, 234 
Limitation of, 667 
Revenue from, 666 
Authority to dig for Gold, 77 
Australasian Banks—Assets and 
Liabilities, 714, 721 
Bank Deposits, 715 
Bank Returns, 722 
Birth Rate, 440 
Cities, population of, 411 
Colonies, Population of, 399, 402, 403 
Consumption of Foods, 377 
Consumption of Intoxicants, 391, 599 
Convictions after Trial, 607 
Death Rate, 45] 
Drunkenness, 598 
Exports, 168 
Gold Exports and Imports, ‘738 
Gold Exports exceed Imports, 739 
Gold Produced, 79 
Insanity, 485 
Loans Offered in London, 692 
Manufactories, 497 
Marriage Rate, 431 
Population, 403 





Australasian Railways, length of, 548 
State Schools, 748 
Trade, 183, 184 
Wool Clip, 335 
Australian Agricultural Company, 94 
Alps, 36 
Beer, strength of, 392 
College, 21 
Economic Plants, 113 
Museum, 770 
Ports, comparison of, 150 
Squadron, 793 
Wine, markets for, 307 
Wine, strength of, 392 
Australia—Aborigines of, 421 
Bank of, 24 
Destiny of, 836 
Discovery of, | 
Population of, 403 
Average coin in Banks, 717 
Cost of Education, 752 
Crews carried, 149 
Interest on Deposits, 723 
Number of Hospital cases, 822 
Rates of discount, 724 
Tonnage at Sydney, 160 
Tonnage at Newcastle, 160 
Tonnage of Vessels, 148, 149 
Value of Estates, 701 
Value of Merino Wool, 333 
Wages of Mechanics, 384 
Wages paid since 1830, 525 
Weight of Fleeces, 329 
Yearly product of Breadstuffs, 284 
Yield of Barley, 298 
Yield of Maize, 289, 291 
Yield of Oats, 294, 295 
Yield of Wheat, 269, 270, 274, 276, 
278, 281 


Bacon, manufactured, 365 
Balance credit General Loans, 689 
Balances due to the State, 236 
Ballot, Vote by, 650 
Banking, 712 
Development of, 720 
Magnitude of operations, 712 
Bankruptcies and Insolvencies, 728 
Bankruptcy, 628 
Business, 727 
Court and proceedings, 631 
Bank of Australia—Failure of, 24 
Banks— Advances made by, 719 
Assets and Liabilities, 713, 721 
Australasian, average returns, 722 
Average amount of, 715 
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Banks—Capital and deposits in, 721 
Capital and profit of, 712 
Deposits, 714, 724 
Deposits, Australasian, 715, 716 
Increased resourees of, 713 
Money deposited in, 725 
Note circulation of, 719 
of the World, Coin and Currency, 718 
Operating in N. S. Wales, 712 
Post Office Savings, 588 

- Reserves and Liabilities, 716 
Reserves of Coin and Bullion, 717 
Returns no Test of Stability, 714 
Savings, 725, 726 

Banks, Sir Joseph, 3 

Baptists, 781 

Barcaldine Artesian Well, 64 

Bark-stripping, 128 

Barley, 297 
Average Production of, 298 
Cultivated for Grain, 298 
Cultivation of, 297 
for Green Food, 298 
Quantity Imported, 298 

Barrier Range Silver Mines, 80 

Barwon River, 53 

Bass—Explorations of, 538 

Bateman’s Bay, 49 

Bathurst, Lake, 40 
Plains Discovered, 538 
Road Constructed, 18 

Beech—Native, 118 

Beer, Australian—Strength of, 392 
Consumption of, 388 
Duty on, 216 
Imported, 509 

Bega River, 45 

Belgium —Trade with, 205 
Wool purchased by, 205 

Bellinger River, 41 

Belubula River, 52 

Benefactions to University, 761 

Benevolent Asylums, 447, 826 

Bequest of Mr. Challis, 762 

Beverages—Consumption of, 375 

Billabong Creek, 51 

Birds, 131 
Aquatic, 132 

Birthplaces of Immigrants, 405 
of Insane Patients, 486 
of Persons Apprehended, 595 
of Prisoners, 620 
of the People, 407 

Birth-rate—Annual, 443 
Australasian, 440 
Mean Annual, 440 
of other Countries, 440 


Birth-rate per Marriage, 439 
Births—Excess over Deaths, 444 
Increase of, 441 
Illegitimate, 445 
Illegitimate—percentage of, 449 
in each Colony, 441 
most numerous in Spring, 442 
of Males exceed Females, 441 
Bismuth, 93. 
Blaxland’s Explorations, 18, 538 
Bligh, Governor, 14 
Deposed, 17 
Bloodwood, 116 
Blue Gum, 115 
Blue Mountains, 37 
Bogan River, 54 
Bog Iron, 89, 90 
Boiling-down introduced, 24 
Boorowa River, 52 
Books in Free Library, 772 
Boot Factories, 507 
Boring Operations, 64 
Botany Bay, 48 
Discovered, 3 
First Fleet in, 7 
Boundaries of New South Wales, 34 
Bounty—Mutiny of, 14 
Bourke—Artesian Bore near, 65 
Bourke, Sir Richard, 21 
Box Tree, 114 
Breadstuffs—A verage production, 284 
Consumed in New South Wales, 283 
Consumed per Head, 285 
Imported, 285 
Produced and Consumed, 282 
Breeds of Sheep, 324 
Breweries, 509 
Bridges and Culverts, 541 
Brisbane—City of, Founded, 19 
Brisbane, Sir Thomas, 19 
Brisbane Water, 47 
British and Foreign Shipping Trade, 
143, 144 
Capital Invested, 697 
Trade, 185 
Broken Bay, 47 
Broken Hill Proprietary Co., 81 
Silver Mines, 80 
Railway, 547, 567 
Bronze Coin, 708 
Bronze-winged Pigeons, 133 
Broughton Islands, 50 
Brown Hematite, 90 
Brunswick River, 40 
Brush Forests, 117 
Building Materials, 111 
Societies, 727 
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Bulli Disaster, 101 
Bullion Exported, 176 
Bushranging Act, 20 
3utter and Cheese made, 360, 361 
Consumption of, 376 
Districts Producing, 361 
Burglary, Convictions for, 621 
Byron Bay, 46 


Cable to New Zealand, 577 

Cabs and Public Vehicles, 576 

Cainozoic Formation, 65 

Candle Factories, 509 

Capital, British Invested, 697 
Convictions, 610, 611 
Expended on Railways, 547 
Expended on Tramways, 569 
Punishment, 609 
Value of Municipalities, 799 
Value of each Municipality, 800-895 

Capitals connected by Rail, 549 

Carboniferous deposits, 62 

Carpentaria Discovered, 2 

Castle Hill Revolt, 13 

Castlereagh River, 54 

Cast of Cattle, 339, 349 
Sheep, 356 

Cats, Native, 130 

Cattle and Sheep, Export of, 179 
Area per Head of, 348 
Breeding, 337 
Breeds of, Improving, 339 
Cast of, 339, 349 
Certain Colonies Adapted for, 322 
Classification of, 339 
Crossbreeds of, 339 
Discovered Wild, 11 
Diseases in, 369 
Irregular Increase of, 348 
Loss of from Droughts, 338, 347 
Number of, Declining, 337 
Number of in Australasia, 344 
of the World, 340 
Principal Breeds of, 338 
Pure-bred, Imported, 340 
Rate of Increase in, 345 
Sheep Substituted for, 337 

Causes of Death, 468 

Causation of Insanity, 489 

Cavalry, 786 

Caves of New South Wales, 62 

Cawndilla Lake, 56 

Cedar Trees, 117 

Centennial Park, 819 

Central Division, 230 

Centralisation of Population, 406 





Central Plateau, 36 
Central Tableland, Cultivation, 263 
Holdings, 249 
Censorship of the Press, 19 
Ceratodus, 138 
Certificate of Protection, Patents, 533 
Challis Bequest to University, 762 
Charitable Asylums, 828 
Institutions, $27 
Charity, Expenditure on, 835 
Charter of the University, 758 
Cheese and Butter made, 360, 361 
Chief Articles of Export, 177 
Children Born per Marriage, 439 
Of School Age, 745 
Children’s Asylums, 832 
China as a Market for Wool, 334 
Trade with, 208 
Chinese Cultivation of Tobacco, 302 
in Australasia, 421 
Immigrants and Emigrants, 419 
Influx of, 419 
Polltax Evaded, 420 
Restrictive Legislation, 420 
Church of England, 779 
Marriages, 435 
Schools, 755 
Church Attendance, 778 
Act passed, 22 
Churches, First Erection of, 18 
Chromium, 90. 
Cigars and Cigarettes, 217, 515 
Cinnabar, 93 
Circular Quay Railway, 551 
City Night Refuge, 828 
City of Sydney Assets, $10 
Expenditure, 808 
First Incorporated, 794 
Loans of, 810 
Position of, among Cities, 799 
tevenue, 805 
Vehicular Traffic of, 576 
Water Supply of, 812 
Civil Suits, 629 
Clarence River, 41 
Coal Beds, 63 
Clarke, Rev. W. B., 61, 70 
Classification of Cattle, 339 
of Factories, 500 
of Fishes, 134 
of Horses, 363 
of Reconvicted Prisoners, 625 
of Revenue, 658 
of Sheep, 325 
Climate, 56 
of Coastal Region, 56, 57 
of New South Wales, 56 
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Climate of Sydney, 56 
of the Tablelands, 57 
of the Western Districts, 58. 
Remarkably Dry, 58 
Suited to Tobacco, 302 
Clip Wool— Value of, 335 
Clyde River, 45 
Coal, 94 
Amount raised, 96 
Analysis of, 106 
Area of, 95 
As a Heat Producer, 105 
Average Price of, 96, 101 
Consumption per Head, 103 
Countries exported to, 104 
Discovery of, 94 
Export of, 104 
Export.of to Victoria, 189 
Local Consumption of, 103, 104 
Miners, Earnings of, 97 
Miners, Number of, 69, 95 
Mines, Accidents in, 100, 101 
Mines, Northern, 97 
Mines, Number of, 95 
Mines, Southern, 98 
Mines Western, 99 
Monoply by A.A. Co., 94 
Mountain, 95 
Output of, 94 
Output per Miner, 96 
Price Fluctuating, 102 
Seams, 63 
Total Production of, 95 
Value of, 101 
Wealth of the Colony in, 105 
Coarse-woolled Sheep, 534 
Coastal Region, 40 
Valleys, Rich Soil of, 256 
Cobalt, 93 
Cobar Copper Mines, 88 
Coffee, Consumption of, 375 
Coila, Lake, 49 
Coin and Paper Circulation, 711 
Current in Colony, 706 
Held by Banks, 710 
in Circulation, 707, 710 
Silver and Bronze issued, 709 
Silver withdrawn, 709 
Standard Weight of, 707 
Issued by Mint, 708 
Colleges Affiliated to University, 761 
Denominational, 765 
Colo River, 44 
Colonial Credits, 694 
Pine, 118 
Stock, selling price of, 693 
Sugar Company, 513 


Colonies not suited for Cattle, 322 
Colony Founded in 1788, 9 
Combing and Clothing Wool, 334 
Commerce and Shipping, 140 

Karly Records of, 140 
Committals and Convictions, 607 

for Trials Decreasing, 605 
Commons, 819 
Comparative cost of Education, 751 

Size of Holdings, 239 
Comparison of Australian Ports, 150 
Compulsory Education, 742, 745 
Commercial Crisis, 23 
Conditional Leaseholds, 229, 230 

Purchases, 229, 230 

Purchases without residence, 229 

Sales, Revenue from, 668 
Condition of Servants improved, 386 
Conditions of Fencing, 230 
Congregationalists, 781 
Constitution Act framed, 30 

Act adopted, 31 

and Government, 633 

‘of 1885, 633 

of the University, 757 
Construction of Great Western Road, 539 
Consumption of Alcohol in Australasia, 

391 

of Alcohol in other countries, 392 

of Coal per head, 103 

of Food, 378 

of Food in Australasia, 376 

of Food, excessive, 379 

of Intoxicants, 387, 599 

of Potatoes, 375 

of Spirits, per head, 601 

of Sugar, 375 

of Tea and Coffee, 375 

of Tobacco, 303, 377 

of Wheat, 282, 285 
Constitutional Diseases, 469, 472 
Contractors’ KEmployés, 528 
Convictions and Committals, 606 

after Trial, 609 

in Australasian Colonies, 609 

in Magistrates’ Courts, 606 

in Superior Courts, 607 

Summary, 605 

Increasing, 606 

Percentage of, 608 

Previous, 624 
Convicts—Number Sent to Colony, 23 

Refused a Landing, 26 
Convocation—University, 759 
Cook, Captain James, 3 

Anchors in Botany Bay, 3 

Encounter with Aborigines, 4 
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Cook, Capt., Nearly Wrecked, 5 
Sees Port Jackson, 5 
Copper, 86 
French Syndicate in, 87 
Export of, 89 
Miners, Number of, 69 
Mines, Accidents in, 89 
Mines, Principal, 88 
Mining, Future of, 88 
Price of, 87 
Principal Deposits of, 88 
Produce of Colony, 89 
Copyright, 534 
Cordeaux River, 44 
Cost of Carriage by Rail and Road, 542 
of Defenee, 789 
of Education per Scholar, 749, 752 
of Education in the Colonies, 750 
of Food, 372 
of Food and Beverages, 383 
of Insane Patients, 491 
of Living, 380 
of Local Public Works, 818 
of Postal Department, 585 
of Prospect Reservoir, 813 
of Railway Construction, 555 
of ‘Technical Education, 765 
Council—Executive, 642 
Legislative, 19, 646 
New Constitution of, 23 
Nominated, 19 
of Seven members, 20 
Countries Consuming Wool, 336 
Producing Wool, 336 
Country—Free Libraries. 771 
Municipalities, 809 
Not all fitted for Sheep, 322 
Water Supply, 814 
Cowal Lake, 55 
Cows, Dairy, Number of, 361 
Cox River, 43 
Cretaceous Formation, 64 
Crews of Vessels, 149 
Crime, 590 
Apparent high rate of, 608 
Effect of Education on, 597 
Epidemics of, 604 
in Australasian Colonies, 609 
Crimes of Aboriginals Provoked, 424 
Criminal Jurisdiction, 630 
Lunatics, 491 
Population at Gold-fields, 608 
Criminals from floating population, 609 
Crisis—Commercial, 23 
Crops—Liens on, 730 
Principal, 267 
Quantity and Value, 267 








Cross breeds of Cattle, 339 
of Sheep, 326 
Crown Lands Act of 1861, 225 
Acts of 1884 and 1889, 227 
Alienated, 237 
Auction Sales, 234 
Revenue from, 235, 663 
Crustacex, 137 
Cudgellico, Lake, 55 
Cultivated land, small proportion of, 260 
Cultivation —Area under, 259 
Agricultural, 259 
in Central Table-land, 263 
in Hunter Districts, 261 
in Metropolitan Districts, 260 
in North Coast Districts, 262 
in Northern Table-land, 264 
in South Coast Districts, 261 
in Southern Table-land, 264 
in Western Districts, 265 
of Barley, 297 
of Maize, 288 
of Oats, 292 
of Wheat, 268 
Principal Crops, 266 
Culverts and Bridges, 541 
Cunningham’s Explorations, 20 
Currency, 706 
Amount of, 711 
Curriculum—High School, 755 
Technical College, 766 
Public School, 748 
Curtis, Port, 19 
Customs Revenue—Australasian, 219 
New South Wales, 219 
for 10 Years, 220 
Customs Duties, 213 


Daily Expenditure, 381 
Dairy Cows, number of, 360 
Farming, 359 
Farm Hands, 360 
Produce, 361 
Dampier’s Exploration, 2 
Dams and Fencing, 366 
Darling River, 53 
and Murray Trade, 153 
Tributaries, 54 
Darling, Sir Ralph, 20 
Unpopularity of, 21 
Darwin’s Prophecy, 6 
Deaf and Dumb and Blind, 756 
Death Rate, 451 
at various ages, 466 
in Australasian Colonies, 451 
in Quinquennial Periods, 458 
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Death Rate in Hospitals, 823 

Mean, 451 

Lower than in Kurope, 455 

of Chief Cities, 463 

of Children, 457 

of Colony favourable, 454 

of Insane, 485 

of Persons over Five Years, 456 

per Thousand, 460 

under One Year in each Colony, 462 

variations in, 456 
Deaths, 451 

Accidental, 476 

at all Ages, 465 

Causes of, 468 

during each Quarter, 454 

in Australasian Colonies, 452 

in Gaols, 627 

in New South Wales, 459 

Male and Female, 453 

percentage to Births, 475 

per Thousand, 455 

under One Year of Age, 461 
Debt—Public, 688 

Increase of, 689 

in twenty years, 1869-1889, 690 

per Head, 689 
Debtors in Confinement, 626 
Decrease in Crews, 149 

in Consumption of Drink, 602 

in Committals for Trial, 605 

in Drunkenness, 602 

in Intoxicants consumed, 387 
Defence, 783 

Cost of, 789-791 

Loan expenditure for, 790 
Deficit, how met, 685 
Deficiency of Wheat, 374 
Degrees conferred by University, 762 
Demand for Meat overtaking Supply, 352 
Demand and Supply of Sheep, 357 
Deniliquin-Moama Railway, 547, 567 
Denison, Sir William, 32 
Denomivational Colleges 

Schools, 765 

Deposits in Banks, 714-6 
Departures and Arrivals by Sea, 406 
Department of Agriculture, 266 
Destiny of Australia, 836 
Destitute Adults, 833 

Children, 831 
Destruction of Native Animals, 131 

of Timber, 124 
Destructive Fishes, 136 
Deterioration of Horses, 362 
Development of Banking, 720 
Devonian Rocks, 62 


and High 


Diamond Drills, 64 
Diamonds, 110 
Diet, Principal articles of, 373 
Dietetic Diseases, 469, 472 
Dingoes, 130 
Discount, Rates of, 723, 724 
Discovery by Dutch Explorers, L 
of Murray River, 19 
of Murrumbidgee, 19 
of Gulf of Carpentaria, 2 
of New Zealand, 2 
of Tasmania, 2 
Discoverer of Payable Gold, 70 
Diseases—Classification of, 468 
in Stock, 369 
Dismissal of Cabinet Ministers, 643 
Distribution of Gems, 110 
of the Sexes, 425 
Disabilities of Electors, 648 
District Courts, 630 
Dividing Range, 36 
Divine Service, attendance at, 779 
Divisions, Land, 227 
Divorce Court, 628 
Divorced Persons Married, 438 
Divorces, 438 
Dock Accommodation, 157 
New Graving, 157 
Docks and Slips, 157 
Drunkenness, 598 
Decrease of, 600 
Habitual, 602 
in Australian Colonies, 598 
of Females, 600 
in New South Wales and Victoria 
compared, 600 
Dryness of Climate, 58 
Dugong, 138 
Dumaresq River, 53 
Dunlop Station, Artesian Well, 65 
Dutch Explorers, 2 
Duty on Beer, 216 
on Cigars and Cigarettes, 217 
on Sugar, 218 
on Tea, 218 
on Tobacco, 217 
on Wines, 216 
‘‘Duyphen,” Discovery Ship, 2 


Earnings of Railways, 556, 672, 675 
from Re-exports, 182 
of Tramways, 675 
of Workers, 705 
Early Postal Rates, 578 
Shipping Records, 140 
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Eastern Division, 228 
Alienation in, 228 
Eastern Watershed, 36 
Economic Plants, 113 
Keclesiastical Jurisdiction, 628 
Kehidne, 130 
Education—almost free, 742 
Average Cost of, 752 
Comparative Cost of, 751 
Compulsory, 742 
Cost of, per Scholar, 749, 752 
Cost of, in other Colonies, 750 
Effect of, on Crime, 597 
Expenditure on, 682 
First Grant for, 740 
History of, 740 
Local Boards for, 742 
of Persons Arrested, 597 
Primary, 740 
Primary Cost of, 751 
Progress of, 742-4 
Secondary, 741 
State Expenditure on, 
Technical, 765 
Edward River, 51, 54 
Effect of Gold Discovery, 28 
of Gold Rush on Wages, 384 
of Price of Wool, 331 
of Railways on Trade, 183 
Efficiency of Volunteers, 786 
Kight-hour System of Labour, 524 
Election by Ballot, 650 
Elections, 651-3 
General, 652-3 
Electors—Disabilities of, 648 
Qualification of, 647 
Electoral Act, 649 
Electric Telegraphs, 588 


752 


Elliott Introduces Meat-canning, 24 


Emancipists—Recognition of, 18 
Emigration of Chinese, 419 
Emu, 132 
Employment, 493 
of Females, 494, 504 
of Males, 494 
Employés of Contractors, 528 
of Government, 526 
Encounter with Aborigines, 4. 
Enclosed Land—<Area of, 242 
Endeavour River, 5 
Endowment of Municipalities, 797 
of the University, 759 
Endurance of Colonial Horses, 363 
Engineers, 785 


Enrolment of School Children, 745, 747 


Epidemics of Crime, 604 
Equality, Religious, 22 


Equipment of Newcastle, 158 
Equity Jurisdiction, 628 
Eskbank Iron Works, 91 
Estates—Stamp Duties paid on, 704 
Kstimated Amount of Wool Clip, 329 
Kucalypti— Prevalence of, 114 
Events Preceding Responsible Govern- 
ment, 29 

Excise Duties on Beer, 216 

Spirits, 216 

Tobacco, 217 
Executions, 610, 611 
Executive Council, 636, 644 
Excess of Births over Deaths, 444 
Excess of Male Population, 425 
Expansion Clauses—Electoral Act, 649 
Expectation of Life, 479-482 
Expenditure and Income, 380 

during each Year, 688 

from Loans, 688 

Increase in, 679, 681 

of City of Sydney, 808 

of Country Municipalities, 809 

of Suburban Municipalities, 808 

of Sydney University, 764 

on Education, 682 

on Charity, 835 

on Defence, 789-91 

on Liquors, 390 

on Post and Telegraphs, 682 

on Public Works, 682 

on ‘‘Other Services” 683 

on Railways and Tramways, 681 

on Reproductive Works, 687 

on Roads, 543 

Per Head, 679, 681 

Public, each year, 680, 683 

Under various heads, 679 
Explorations, 20, 22 
Exports, 168 

Exceeded by imports, 161 

Exceed other Colonies, 168 

from each port, 163 

Foreign, 202 

Imports and Loans, 696 

Index of Production, 161 

of Breadstuffs, 287 

of Bullion and Specie, 176 

of Cattle and Sheep, 177 

of Coal 176, 189 

of Coal to Victoria, 189 

of Gold, 737 

of Gold to America, 205 

of Home Produce, 169, 177, 179 

of Home Produce per head, 174, 178 

of Horses, 177 

of Live Stock, 177, 179 
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Exports of Raw Material, 177 
of Sheep, 320 
of Silver and Silver Lead, 176 
of Stock, 179 
of Stock to Victoria, 187 
of Wool, 328, 330, 331 
of Wool through other Colonies, 33 
of Wool to Belgium, 205 
of Wool to France, 206 
of Wool to Germany, 208 
of Wool to Victoria, 189 
Percentage of, 211 
Preponderance of Home Produce, 169 
to China, 208 
to each Country, 162, 211 
to Great Britain, 147 
to Hong Kong, 200 
to India, 201 
to New Caledonia, 207 
to New Zealand, 200 
to Queensland, 193 
to South Australia, 194, 196 
to Tasmania, 198 
to United States, 204 
to Victoria, 189, 190 
Value of per ton, 146 
Extent of Agricultural cultivation, 259 
of Criminal Classes, 624 
Extension of Municipalities, 794 
Extirpation of Noxious Animals, 371 


Facilities for Watering Stock, 366 
Factors influencing Marriage, 432 
Factory Butter, 360 
Farming—First Attempted, 10 
on the Hawkesbury, 11 
Fatality of Phthisis, 474 
Fares and Freights, 221 
Fauna of New South Wales, 129 
Federation Address to the Queen, 655 
Conference, 654 
Question, 653 
Females -- Employment of, 494, 504. 
employed in Principal Industries, 505 
Female Misdemenants, 623 
Fencing and Dams, 366 
Field for New Factories, 506 
Ferries and Punts, 541 
Fewness of Australasian Cities, 410 
Final Abolition of Transportation, 27 
Finance and Public Wealth, 656 
Fines—Cases in which Inflicted, 605 
Fire Risks, 732 
Firemen in Metropolitan Districts, 734 
Fires in Metropolis, 733 
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Fire Clays, 111 
First Fleet, 7 
Mail Steamer, 582 
Mention of Gold, 70 
Nuggets found, 28 
Postal Act, 578 
Post Office, 578 
Railway opened, 544 
Sod Railway turned, 544 
Fish Acclimatization, 137 
Fresh Water, 137 
Supplies of, 139 
Fish River Caves, 62 
Fishes, 133 
Classification of, 134 
Destructive, 136 
Fishing Industry Neglected, 133 
Fisheries—Neglect of, 136 
Fitzroy Dock, 157 
Fitzroy, Sir Charles, 25 
Flathead, 135 
Floating Docks, 157 
Flocks of the World, 367 
Flora of New South Wales, 112 
Flour—Imported and Colonial made, 286 
Manufactured, 515 
Mill Power, 286 
Fluctuation in Overland Trade, 193 
in Price of Wool, 332, 333 
Food and Wages, Level, 385 
Consumed in Australasia, 376 
Consumed in Excess, 379 
Cost of, 372, 373 
New South Wales could produce, 380 
Supply and Cost of Living, 372 
Thermo-dynamic Effect of, 378 
Foreign Market, United States, 203 
Produce Exported, Value of, 181 
Tonnage Registered, 155 
Trade, 202 
Vessels, Tonnage of, 144 
Forests, 113 
Forest Conservation Branch, 125 
Reserves, Plantations in, 127 
State, 127 
Fortifications, 793 
Foundation of Colony, 9 
of Wool Trade, 317 
Framing of Constitution Act, 30 
Franking Letters, 578 
Free Grants Abolished, 22 
Immigration Encouraged, 19 
Public Library, 771 
Scholars, 753 
Selection before Survey, 225, 227 
Freights to London, 223 
on Wool, 222 
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French and German Mail-steamers, 583 


Mail Steamers, 143, 583 
Settlement suspected, 20 
Trade, 206 
Freshwater Fish, 137 
Frog-fish, 138 


Gaols, 612 
Deliveries, 630 
Garfish, 136 
Gems and Gemstones, 110 
General Exports, 176 
Elections, 652-3. 
Geographical Society, 769 
Geological Formation, 61 
George, Lake, 40 
George’s River, 44 
German Mail-steamers, 143, 583 
Trade, 208 
Gipps, Sir George, 22 
Goethite, 89, 90 
Gold, 70 
Alluvial, 70, 75 


Arrival of first Nuggets in Sydney, 28 


Authority to dig for, 77 

Coinage of, 77 

Coined and Exported, 74 

Coin issued, 708 

Colour and Specific Gravity of, 77 

Decline in production of, 75 

Discovery of, 27 

Exported to America, 205 

Export of, 74 

Exports exceed Imports, 739 

Field purchases, 235 

from Alluvium, 78 

from Quartz, 79 

Import and Export of, 737, 738 

in Coal-measures, 73 

in Western Australia, 80 

Mines, Accidents in, 79 

Movements of, 737 

Production of, 79 

Quantity Coined since 1851, 79 

Sent to Sydney Mint, 77 

Total quantity produced, 79 

Veins, richness of, 73 

Weight of, Minted, 707 
Gold-mining, 67 

Modern system of, 68 

Number engaged in, 69 

Pyrites, 72 

Quartz, 73, 75 

Widely diffused, 72 

Goods Traffic—Revenue from, 564 
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Goulburn River, 43 
Government—Constitution of, 642 
Causes for resignation, 640 

Employés, 526 
Expenditure on Roads, 540. 
Responsible, inaugurated, 32 
Governor, The, 634 
acts by Advice of Executive, 637 
as Commander-in-Chief, 641 
how Appointed, 634 
may give Royal Assent, 637 
responsible to Imperial Authorities, 
643 
Governor, Lieutenant, 635 
Governors—Succession of, 33 
Grain—Consumption of, 299 
Minor Crops of, 300 
Production of, 299 
Granite, 111 
Formation, 66 
grants of Land, Abolished, 22 
Grape Cultivation, 307 
Graphite, 93 
Grasses, Sown, 300 
Great Barrier Range, 39 
Grey Range, 39 
Grose, Major, 11 
Grose River, 44 
Growth of the Public Debt, 685 
of the Sydney Post Office, 579 
3rowing Crops, Advances on, 730 
Grey Gum, 116 
Gum—Blue, 115 
Flooded, 114 
Grey, 116 
Spotted, 115 
Gunyalka Lake, 55 
Gwydir River, 53 


Habitual Drunkenness, 602 
Offenders, 624 

Hands Employed Dairy Farming, 360 
per Factory, 500 

Hardwood, 119 

Hargraves—Gold Discoverer, 70 

Hartog, Dirk, 2 

‘* Hashemy ”—Convict Ship, 26 

Hastings River, 43 

Hawkesbury River, 43 

Hay—Oats, grown for, 296 
Wheat, grown for, 287 

Hematite, 89, 90 

Hereditary Nobility proposed, 31 

Herrings, 136 

Higher Education, 755 
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High Schools, 755 
Denominational, 765 
Public, 755 
Historical Sketch, 1 
History of Education, 740 
Holdings—Aggregation of, 254 
Area of, 242 
Average Area of, 238 
Central Table-land, 249 
Comparative Size of, 239 
Hunter River District, 244 
in Various EKlectorates, 240 
in Vicinity of Towns, 241 
Metropolitan Districts, 243 
North Coast, 247 
‘Northern Table-land, 251 
North-western District, 254 
of Various Sizes, 241, 255 
South Coast District, 246 
Southern Table-land, 250 
South-western District, 253 
Size of, 254 
Home and Foreign Produce Exported, 170 
Produce Exported, 177 
Homestead Leases, 233 
Hopping Fish, 138 
Horses— Breeding, 361 
Classification of, 363 
Deterioration of, 362 
Diseases in, 369 
Endurance of, 363 
Export of, 179 
Foreign demand for, 864 
Markets for, 363 
Horse—-Sea, 138 
Hospitals—Accommodation, 821 
Hospital Cases—Average number of, 822 
Cost of, to the State, 824, 825 
Death-rates in, 823 
Expenditure of, 824 
Necessity for, 821 
Pauper Patients in, 823 
Persons treated in, 822 
Revenue of, 825 
Houses and Population, 815 
Hovell, Explorer, 19 
Hunter, Governor, 11 
Hunter River, 42 
Cultivation, 261 
Holdings, 244 


Igneous Formation, 66 

Tilawarra Lake, 49 
Railway, 552 

Illegitimate Births, 445, 449 
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Illiteracy in the Country, 434 
in other Colonies, 744 
of Women, 434 
Illegitimacy increasing, 445 
in the City, 447 
Immigration—Assisted, 21 
due to Gold Discovery, 67 
Imperial Garrison, 783 
War Vessels on Station, 792 
Imphee, 300 
Imports, 164 
and Exports, 161 
Classification of, 165 
exceed Exports, 212 
Exports, and Loans, 696 
Foreign, 203 
from Belgium, 205 
from China, 209 
from each Country, 162, 210 
from France, 206 
from Germany, 208 
from Hongkong, 200 
from India, 200 
from New Caledonia, 207 
from New Zealand, 199 
from Queensland, 192 
from South Australia, 195 
from Tasmania, 198 
from United States, 204 
from Victoria, 188 
Increase in Value of, 164 
of Barley, 298 
of Breadstufts, 285 
of Breadstufts from South Australia, 
197 
of Breadstuffs from Victoria, 197 
of Fruits, 312 
of Gold, 737 
of Pure-bred Cattle, 340 
of Sheep, 320, 324 
of Vessels, 154 
Percentage of, 210 
per Inhabitant, 164, 166 
since 1880, 168 
to each Port, 163 
Valuation of, 210 
Value of per Ton, 146 
Importation of Labour, 532 
Improved Style of Living, 384 
Improvement of Colonial Credit, 694, 695 
Purchases, Revenue from, 668 
Income, 705 
Income and Expenditure, 380 
of various countries, 706 
of wage-earners, 705 
Total, 705 
Incorporation of Sydney, 794 
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Increase in Cattle, 345 
in Municipal value, 799 
of Births, 440 
of Convictions, 606 
of Population, 401 
of Public Debt, 689 
of Sheep, 318, 354, 355 
of Wealth, 703 
India—Imports and Exports, 200 
Trade with, 199 
Infantile Deaths, 461 
Infantry, 785 
Industries employing power, 530 
Industrial Schools, 767 
Influx of Chinese, 419 
Initiation of Wool- growing, 14 
Insane, admitted to Hospitals, 486 
Ages of, 487 
Asylums—Cost of, 835 
Cost of, in Hospital, 491 
Criminal, 491 
Death of, 490 
Death Rate of, 485 
Few Colonial born, 487 
Influx of, from Abroad, 486 
in United Kingdom, 485 
Number of under treatment, 484 
Neurosis, 488 
Proportion—Constant, 484 
Treatment of, 834 
Insanity, 483 
Causes of, 488 
Inscribed Stock, 694 
Sold in London, 695 
Insolvencies and Bankruptcies, 728 
Instruction—Science and Religion, 740 
Intellectual Progress, 836 
Intem per: Cause of Insanity, 488 
Intercolonial Trade, 186 
Interest—Actual and Nominal, 693 
Average on Bank Deposits, 723 
Nominal. Rates of, 692 
on Capital (Railways), 559 
on Loans, 693 
Internal Communication, 538 
International Copyright, 536 
Iridosmine, 93 
Ironbark, 115 
Jron—Analysis of Ores, 89 
Exceedingly Rich Ores, 89 
Import of, 91 
Manufactories in N.S, W., 91 
Manufactured—Value of, 91 
Prospects of, 508 








Wide diffusion of, 89 
Works at Eskbank, 91 
Works at Mittagong, 92 
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Irregularity of Increase in Cattle, 348 
Irrigation, 258 


Jackson, Port—Discovered, 8 
Description of, 48 

Japan as a market for Wool, 334 

Jenolan Caves, 62 

Jervis Bay, 48 

Jew-fish, 135 

Jews, number of, 778 

Johnston, Major, 16 
Court-martialled, 17 

Judges of the Supreme Court, 627 

Jury—Trial by, Introduced, 19 

Juvenile Lunatics, 487 


Kangaroo—Described by Dampier, 2 
Number of, 129 

Kerosene Shale, 108 
Value of, 108 
Yearly Out-put of, 109 

Kiama, 48 

Kingfisher, 132 

King George’s Sound, 21 

King, Governor, 12 

Kosciusko Mount, 36, 50 


Labour, demand for, 517 
Importation of, 532 
Laboratory at University, 764 
Lachlan River, 52 
Lakes, 40, 49 
Bathurst and George, 40 
in Western District, 55 
Lake Illawarra, 49 
Macquarie, 49 
Urana, 55 
Lambing, Percentage of, 327 
Land alienated, 237 
Alienated before 1861, 224 
Act of 1861, 225 
Acts of 1884 and 1889, 227 
and Building Societies, 726 
Boards, Local, 22] 
Court, 227 
Forces, 784 
Outside INamicipalities 700 
Revenue, 235, 664 
Unalienated, 237 
Under Lease, 237 
Lang, Rev. Dr., 





introduces Mechanics, 21 
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La Pérouse, 9 
Large Bank Deposits, 724 
Number Single Men, 433 
Larceny, 622 
Laughing Jackass, 132 
Law and Crime, 590 
Lawson crosses Blue Mountains, 18, 538 
Lead Ore Exported, 83 
Leases, Conditional, 229, 231 
Homestead, 233 
Pastoral, 232 
Scrub, 233 
Snow, 234 
to protect Wells, 234 
Legislative Assembly, 647 
Proposed, 31 
Legislative Council, 646 
Instituted, 19 
Increased, 23 
Legislation to restrict Chinese, 420 
Length of Life, 481 
of Navigable Rivers, 54 
of Railways, 548, 560 
of Roads, 541 
of Telegraphs, 589 
Le Receveur Pére, 9 
Letters Carried by Post, 586 
of Administration, 701 
Patent, 533 
Lewis Ponds Gold Co., 76 
Library— Free Public, 771 
Cost of Maintenance, 774 
Lending Branch, 77: 
Number of Readers at, 773 
Reference, 771 
Libraries—Municipal, 774 
Licenses, 661 
Licensed Public Vehicles, 577 
Licensing Act Amended, 662 
Liens on Growing Crops, 739 
on Wool, 728 
Lieutenant-Governor, 635 
Life Assurance, 735 
Life—Average Duration of, 481 
Expectation of, 479 
Light Railway Lines, 554: 
Limestone, 62 
Limits and Area of Colony, 34 
Limonite, 89, 90 
Liquors, 390 
Consumption of, 887-92 
Linnean Society, 769 
Liverpool Plains, 22 
Ranges, 37 
Live Stock—Trade in, 179 
in Australasia, 365 
Mortgages on, 729 


Loan Expenditure, 696 
Loans, 685 
Authorised, but not raised, 688 
City of Sydney, 808 
First issue of, 685 
Floated at 34 per cent., 692 
Floated since 1858, 691 
Expended on Defence, 790 
Imports and Exports, 696 
Municipal, 809 
Purposes for which raised, 686 
Recent Australian, 692 
Selling price no test of credit, 693 
Local Boards—Education, 742 
Land Boards, 227 
Diseases, 469, 472 
Government, 794, 817 
Option, 816 
Public Works, Cost of, 818 
Long-woolled Sheep, 326 
Lord Howe Island, 50 
Lottery—Bank of Australia, 24 
Loss of Sheep from Drought, 319 
of Cattle from Drought, 338, 347 
of Wheat from Rust, 275 
Lucerne, 300 


Macarthur, John, 14 
Arrested, 15 
Introduces Merino Sheep, 316 
Macdonald River, 44 
Machinery in Colony, value of, 498 
Industries employing, 500 
Mackerel, 136 
Macleay River, 41 
Macquarie, Lake, 47 
Governor, 17 
Port, 46 
River, 54 
Magistrates’ Courts—Committals, 590 
Summary Convictions by, 591 
Magnetite, 89 
Mail Steamers to America, 582 
to Europe, 582 
French and German, 583 
Main Roads, 539 
Maintenance of Roads, £40 
Maize, 288 
Area under, 291 
Average Yield, 289, 291 
Cultivation, State of, 291 
for Green Food, 292 
in Tumut District, 289 
in Various Districts, 290 
Large Production of, on Coast, 289 








Maize—Principal Centres of, 288 
Production Distributed, 288 
Males and 'emales—Proportion of, 427 
Signing with Marks, 435 
Males Employed in Productive Works, 
494 
Males Convicted more than once, 618 
Male Misdemeanants, 622 
Population, Excess of, 425 
Population of Australasia, 426 
Mammalia, 129 
Manganese, 92 
Manning River, 42 
Manslaughter, 621 
Manufactories and Works, 497 
Amount Invested in, 498 
Average Value of, 499 
Classification of, 500 
in different Colonies, 497 
Number of Hands in, 497 
Maoris, 423 
Marbles, 111 
Markets for Horses, 363 
Marriage by Clergy and Registrars, 435 
Prospects of Women, 433 
of Divorced Persons, 4388 
of Illiterates, 433 
Registers signed with marks, 434 
Marriage-rate Declining, 429 
Low in New Zealand, 431 
of Australasia, 431 
of Women, 433 
per Thousand, 430 
Marriages, 428 
by each Denomination, 436 
chiefly by Clergy, 435 
Dissolved, 438 
Factors influencing, 432 
in 1889, 436 
in Europe, 429 
in New South Wales, 429 
in United Kingdom, 429 
Registered, 432, 437 
Marsupials, 129 
Martial Law, 642 
Marvellous progress of Education, 743 
Matrimonial Causes Act, 438 
Material and Intellectual progress, 835 
Meat—Average Australasian consump- 
tion, 343 
Canning introduced, 24 
Comparative Consumption of, 343 
Consumption of, 341 
Consumption of, in Victoria, 342 
Supply, 340, 374 
Supply deficient, 353 
Melbourne-- Population and Progress, 411 
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Merchandise—how valued, 700 
Mercury, 93 
Merino Sheep—Classified, 325 
Introduced, 14, 316 
Not suited to Seaboard, 323 
Number of, 325 
Mesozoic Formation, 63 
Messageries Maritimes, 583 
Metallic Minerals, 70 
Metamorphic Formation, 66 
Meteorology, 59 
Methodists, Primitive, 780 
Wesleyan, 780 
Metropolis—Area of, 414 
Holdings adjacent to, 243 
Metropolitan Districts—Cultivation in, 
260 
Municipal Population, 411-13 
Tramways, 568 
Water-rates, 797 
Mica, 110 
Millet, 300 
Military Forces, 784—9 
Milk Supply, 360 
Mills for grinding Grain, 515-16 
Mill-power, 286 
Mineral Licenses, 77 
Minerals— Metallic, 70 
Produced in the Colony, 69 
Quantity and Value obtained, 69 
Mines and Minerals, 67 
Employment in, 69 
Mining—Extent of enterprise, 77 
Leases, 672 
Modern System of, 68 
Miners—Submarine, 785 
Minister of Public Instruction, 741 
Ministers—Cabinet, Appointment of, 642 
Dismissal of, 642 
Responsible to Parliament, 643 
Minor Crops, 300 
Mint—Sydney, 708 
Miscellaneous Services, 677 
Misdemeanants—Female, 623 
Male, 622 
Mitchell, Sir Thomas, 22 
Moama-Deniliquin Railway, 547, 567 
Money in Banks on Deposit, 725 
Order Business, 587 
Monopoly of A. A. Company, 95 
Montague Island, 50 
Moreton Bay Discovered, 5 
Surveyed, 19 
Mortality—Infantile, 461-4 
in each Colony, 452 
in New South Wales, 452 
of Males and Females, 453 
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Mortality—Rate of, 460 
Mortgages discharged, 731 
on Land, 730 
on Live Stock, 729 
Registered, 730 
Moruya River, 45 
Mountain Ash, 116 
Scenery, 38 
Tableland, 36 
Mullets, 136 
Municipal Assessment, 795 
Elections, 815 
Electors—Number of, 816 
Libraries, 774 
Loans, 808-811 
Indebtedness, 810 
Revenue, 806 
Works, 812 
Municipalities Act, 794 
Assets of, 810-811 
Capital Value of, 798, 800 
Endowment of, 797, 807 
Expenditure of, 807-9 
Extension of, 794 
Number of, 795 
Population of, 415-16 
Position of, 796 
Powers of, 795 
Privileges of, 795 
Ratable Property in, 798, 800 
Revenue of, 806, 807 
Streets and Roads in, 811 
Murder—-Convictions for, 621 
Murray River, 50 
Cod, 137 
Discovered, 19 
Murray and Darling River Trade, 153 
Murrumbidgee River, 51 
Discovered, 19 
Museum, Australian, 770 
Technological, 775 
Mutiny of the Bounty, 14 
Myall Lake, 49 
River, 42 


Nambuccra River, 41 
Namoi River, 54 
Nannigai, 135 
National Art Gallery, 775 
Park, 819 
Natural Wages Periods, 383 
Naturalisation, 416 
Native Animals, Destruction of, 131 


Native Cats, 130 
Naval Artillery Volunteers, 788 
Naval Brigade, 787 
Forces, 787 
Station in Port Jackson, 791 
Necessity for Hospitals, 821 
for Technical Education, 765 
Neglect of Swine Breeding, 364 
Nepean River, 44 
Water Supply, 812 
Net Annual Increase of Population, 445 
Railway Revenue,’559 
Newcastle, Port of, 157 
New Caledonia, Trade with, 207 
New South Wales, Annual Increase of 
Population, 401 ~ 
as a Pastoral Country, 265 
as Sheep Country, 322 
and Victoria Compared, 703 
Corps, 12 
Number of Sheep in, 318 
Population of 400, 410, 428 
Suited for Sheep, 315 
Wheat Yield Compared, 277 
Wines at Bordeaux, 309 
Wool Exported, 175 
New Zealand, Exports from, 200 
Imports from, 199 
Trade with, 199 
Nobility, Hereditary, Proposed, 31 
Nominal and Actual Interest, 693 
Rates of Interest, 692 
Non-metallic Minerals, 94 
North Coast Cultivation, 262 
Holdings, 247 
North-western Holdings, 254 
Northern District Coal-mines, 97 
Railway System, 550 
Tableland Cultivation, 264 
Tableland Holdings, 251 
Notes and Bills in Circulation, 720 
Circulation of Banks, 719 
Noxious Animals, 370 
Nuggets, Remarkable, 71 
Number of Births in each Colony, 441 
of Cattle in. Australia, 344 
of Children of School Age, 745 
of Municipalities, 795 
of Persons Convicted, 615 
of Railway Employés, 566 
of Schools, 747 
of Sheep in each Colony, 321 
of Sheep Shorn, 328 
of Swine, 364 
of Teachers, 748 
Nursery—State, 126 
Nymagee Copper Mines, 88 
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Oats, 292 
Area and Yield, 293 
Area grown for Hay, 296 
as a fattening Food, 295 
Cultivated for Grain, 293 
Cultivated for Hay, 296-297 
Imported from New Zealand, 296 
Principal centres of, 292 
Yield in Australasia, 294 
Yield in other Countries, 295 
Oaten Hay—demand for, 296 
Oath of Allegiance; 649 
O’Brien, Mr., introduces boiling down, 
24 
Observatory, Sydney, 770 
Occupation Act of 1861, 226 
Ocean Mail Service, 582 
Offences—Classification of, 621 
of Prisoners, 621 
Offenders Convicted more than once, 618 
Juvenile, 618 
Offices of Profit, 649 
Omnibus Traffic, 576 
Orara River, 41 
Orange Growing, History of, 311 
Oranges, 311 
Area and Yield of, 312 
Orchards and Gardens, 312 
Orders in Council, 226 
Ordinary Municipal Rates, 806 
Orient Steam Navigation Company, 583 
Opossums, 129 
Out-door Relief, 824 
Overland Trade, 182, 183 
with Queensland, 194 
with Victoria, 191 
Oyster Culture, 138 
Oysters, 137 








Paleozoic Formation, 61 
P. and O. Company, 582 
Paddocked and Shepherded Sheep, 327 
Pammaroo Lake, 55 
Panama Mail Line, 582 
Parasitic Diseases, 469, 472 
Parkes, Sir Henry, 31 
Parks and Recreation Reserves, 818 
Parliamentary Elections, 653 
Voters, 647 | 
Parliament—Cannot punish for Con- 
tempt, 645 
Dissolution of, 639 
Duration of, 651 





First Meeting of, 650 
May summon Witnesses, 645 


Parliament—Powers of, 645 
Summoning of, 639 
Triennial, 650 
Paroo River, 54 
Parramatta Orangeries, 311 
Passenger Journeys, Railways, 561 
Traffic, 562 
Passengers carried, 561 
Pastoral Leases, 233 
Occupation, 225 
Property—Value of, 365 
Pursuits—Hands employed in, 495 
Resources in terms of Sheep, 368 
Patents and Registrations, 533 
Patent Slips, 157 
Paterson River, 43 
Payment of Members, 649 
Payment on account of State Aid, 777 
Paupers, 834 
Patients—Vote for, 823 
Perch, 137 
Permanent Artillery, 784 
Submarine Miners, 784 
Permits to strip Bark, 128 
Personal Property, 700 
Persons apprehended, Birth-places of, 595 
Convicted, number of, 615 
Convicted more than once, 616-620 
Education of, 597 
in Charitable Asylums, 833 
Sentenced—A ges of, 615, 620 
Pérouse, De la, 9 
Percentage of Expenditure, 679 
of imports, 210 
of lambing, 327 
of males and females, 425 
Phillip, Governor, 7 
enters Port Jackson, 8 
founds Sydney, 9 
returns to Europe, 1] 
Phthisis, fatality of, 474 
Phylloxera vastatrix, 310 
Physical Configuration, 36 
Pigs, 364 
Pigeon tribe, 132 
Pine—Colonial, 118 
Strength of, 123 
Pine woods, 120 
Pillar letter receivers, 580 
Plantations in forest reserves, 127 
Plant in Factories, 499 
Plants—Classification of, 113 
Platinum, 93 
Platypus, 130 
Police —Arrests by, 591 
Duties performed by, 592 
in Australasia, 592 
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Police in Cities, 593 
Number of, 592 
Poll-tax—Chinese evasion of, 420 
Population, 398 
Aboriginal, 421 
Accidents per 100,000 of, 477 
Ages of, 427, 428 
Annual Increase of, 445 
Birthplaces of, 407 
Birthrate of, 440, 443 
Centralization of, 406 
Chinese, 418 
City, Suburbs, and Country, 413 
Compared with America, 409 
Compared with Railways, 546 
Death-rate of, 451, 458 
Deaths per thousand, 455 
Growth of, 402 
Increase of, 401, 402 
Increase of in Cities, 409 
Insane in proportion to, 486 
Largest Increase of, 401 
Marriage Rate of, 430, 431 
Most dense along Seaboard, 416 
Native Born, 407, 408 
of Australasia, 399, 403 
of Australasian Cities, 411 
of Australia and Australasia, 403 
of Country Municipalities, 416 
of Melbourne, 411] 
of New South Wales, 400, 410, 413, 
428 
of Suburbs of Sydney, 415 
of Suburban Municipalities, 415 
of Sydney, 411, 412, 413 
of United States, 409 
of Victoria, 410 
Racial composition of, 408 
Rate of increase in, 341 
Sexes of, 425 
Suicides per 100,000 of, 478 
Tendency of, towards Cities, 406, 408 
Port Hunter, 47 
Jackson, 5, 8, 48 
Macquarie, 42, 46 
Phillip, Separated, 25 
Stephens, 46 
Post and Telegraphs, 577 
Revenue from, 676 
Post Office, in 1889, 581 
New Buildings, 583 
Particulars of 584, 
Savings Banks, 588 
Post Cards, 581 
Postage Stamps, 579 
Postal Act, First, 578 
Act of Sir Richard Bourke, 579 


31 


Postal Business in N.S. Wales, 586, 732 
Business of other Countries, 587 
Department, Cost of, 585 
Department, History of, 577 
Expenditure, 585 
Rates, Early, 578 
Rates, Reduced, 579 
Revenue, 580, 585 
Money Orders, 587 

Potatoes, 301 
Area under, 301 
Consumption of, 375 
Imports of, 375 
Yield of, 301 

Position, Relative, of Sydney, 799 

Powers of Municipalities, 795 

Power of Plant in Factories, 499, 529 

Prawns, 137 

Pre-emptive Purchases, 667 

Prerogative of Mercy, 636, 640 

Presbyterian Church, 780 

Present State of Settlement, 242 

Press—Censorship Abolished, 19 

Price Level of Exports, 171 
of Imports, 173 

Price of Wheat, 279-80 

Prices Current, 392-7 

Primary Instruction, 740, 751 

Principal Articles of Diet, 373 
Breeds of Cattle, 338 
Crops, 267 
Crops, Coast Districts, 257 
Crops produced, 267 
Imports from Victoria, 188 
Re-exports, 181 

Prisons and Prison Accommodation, 612 

Prisoners, Ages of, 615 
Birthplaces of, 620 
Confined at end of year, 613 
Offences of, 621 
Previously Convicted, 616-620 
Received into Gaol, 612 
Total number of, 620 
Under Sentence Classified, 614 

Private Indebtedness, 731 
Lines of Railway, 547, 567 
Schools, 754 
School Attendance, 753 
Wealth, 699 
Wharves, 157 

Privy Council, Appeal to, 628 

Probate Duty, 661 

Probates, 701 
An Index of Wealth, 702 

Produce, Agricultural, 268 
Exported, 179 
Quantity and Value of, 266 
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Produce of Vineyards, 309 
of Wheat below demand, 281 
of Wheat per acre, 279 
Profit, Offices of, 649 
on Postal Business, 676 
Production of Breadstuffs, 282 
Progress of Education, 742-4 
of Municipalities, 799 
of Sydney and Melbourne, 411 
Propertied Class, 820 
Property left by Deceased Persons, 702 
(Qualification, 648 
Proportion of Males and Females, 427 
of Suicides, 478 
Projected Branch Railways, 550, 551 
Proposals to meet Deficit, 685 
Prospect Reservoir, 812 
Prosperity indicated by Food, 377 
Provision for Extinction of Loans, 691 
Public Conveyances, 576 
Debt, amount of, 687, 688 
Debt at close of 1889, 688 
Debt, Increase of, 685 
Examinations, 761 
Expenditure, 679 
Resources, Value of, 687 
Vehicles, 577 
Works charged to Revenue, 690 
Wealth, 697 
Public-houses, Revenue from, 663 
Public Schools Act, 740 
Boards, 749 
Curriculum, 748 
Superior, 756 
Punishment, 604 
Capital, 609 
Inflicted by Magistrates, 605 
Punts and Ferries, 541 
Purchases on Gold-fields, 235 
Pyrolusite, 92 


Qualification of Electors, 647 
Property, 648 
Quantities and Value of Produce, 266 
Quantity of Minerals, 69 
Quartz—Gold in, 73 
Mining, 75 
Mining—Revival of, 76 
Queensland—Exports to, 193 
Imports from, 190 
Trade with, 192 
Overland Trade with, 194 
Separated, 25 
Question of Food Supply, 340 
Quiros, De, 1 


Rabbit Pest, 370 

Railways, 544 
Accidents on, 572 
Analysis of Goods Traffic, 563 
Average Cost per Mile, 555 
Capital Expended on, 547 
Compared with Population, 546 
Connection of Capitals by, 549 
Cost of, in other Countries, 556 
Cost of, to date, 555, 566 
Distribution of Working Expenses, 558 
Earnings and Expenses, 557, 674 
Karnings in various years, 553 
Extension to Circular Quay, 551 
First Line opened, 544 
First Sod turned, 544 
Goods Traffic, 563 
Goods Traffic Receipts from, 565 
Gross Earnings and Expenses, 557 
Illawarra Line, 552 
Interest on Capital, 559 
Journeys per Head, 561 
Largest Revenue from, 675 
Length of, in other Colonies, 548 
Length of, in other Countries, 560 
Length of Lines open, 565 
Length opened each year, 545 
Light Lines, 554 
Loss on New Lines, 553 
Men employed on, 566 
Nearly paying interest, 675 
Net Revenue, 559 
Northern System, 550 
Outstanding Debt on, 566 
Owned by Government, 672 
Passengers and Receipts, 562 
Passenger Traffic, 561 
Population per Mile of, 546 
Private Lines, 547, 567 
Projected Branch Lines, 551, 552 
Receipts from Goods, 565 
Receipts from Passenger, 563 
Returns reduced by Extensions, 554 
Rolling Stock, 566 
Slow Progress of Construction, 544 
Southern System, 548 
Suburban Traffic, 562 
Systems of the Colony, 548 
Tonnage Carried per Head, 563 
Tonnage of Goods and Earnings, 564 
Tonnage of Goods Carried, 563, 564 
Total length open, 565 
Train miles run, 546 
Transfer to State, 544 
Utilized for Postal Purposes, 580 
Wages paid in connection with, 566 
Western System, 549 
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Railways—Working Expenses of, 558 
Rainfall—Influence on Wheat, 270 
Rate of Imports per head, 165 
of Increase in Cattle, 345 
of Increase of Population, 341 
Rates of Discount, 723, 724 
of Interest, Nominal, 692 
Ordinary Municipal, 806 
Special Municipal, 806 
Recent Australian Loans, 692 
Reconvictions, 624 
Recreation Reserves and Parks, 818 
Re-export Trade, 180-2 
of other Colonies, 169 
of Wool, 175 
Trade, Benefit of, 182 
Reference Library, 772 
Reformatories, 767, 831 
Reformatory, Parramatta, 767 
Refunds, 658, 670 
Registered Tonnage—Value of, 155 
Vessels—Number of, 154 
Registration of Books, 534 
of Copyright, 537 
of Inventions, 533 
Relation between Loans and Imports, 
695 
Religion, 776 
Adherents of each, 778 
of Persons apprehended, 596 
State Aid to, 776 
Religious Instruction, 741 
Remarkable Fishes, 138 
Reproductive Works, 687 
Reserves of Banks, 716-718 
Responsible Government Inaugurated, 32 
Retail Prices, 393 
Value of Food Consumed, 373 
Reptiles, 139 
Return of Apprehensions of Criminals, 603 
Revenue—Accumulated Surplus, 684 
Classification of, 658 
from Auction Sales, 666 
from Conditional Sales, 669 
from Crown Lands, 663, 664 
from Goods Traffic, 552, 565 
from Customs and Excise, 219 
from Imported Spirits, 215 
from Improvement Purchases, 668 
from Mining Leases, 672 
from Miscellaneous Receipts, 677 
from Passenger Traffic, 563 
from Pastoral Occupation, 671 
from Post and Telegraphs, 676 
from Pre-emptive Sales, 668 
from Productive Works, 687 
from Publicans’ Licenses, 662 
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Revenue from Railways, 672 
from Sales and Occupation, 665 
from Selections after Auction, 666 
from Services, 672, 673 
from Sugar, 218 
from Taxation, 660 
from Taxation per Head, 678 
from Tea, 218 
from Tramways, 675 
in the Year 1825, 656 
of Australasian Colonies, 656 
of City of Sydney, 806-807 
of Country Municipalities, 806-807 
of Hospitals, 825 
of New South Wales, 657 
of Suburban Municipalities, 806-807 
of University, 763 
per Head of Population, 678 
Surplus, 684 

Rice, 374 

Rich Soil of Coastal Valleys, 256 

Richmond River, 40 

Riverina, Sheep in, 323 
Cultivation of Wheat in, 273 
Ports, Trade of, 153 

Rivers in Coastal Regions, 40 
of Western Watershed, 50 
Traffic on, 153 

Roads and Bridges, Value of, 541 
Expenditure on, 540, 543 
Length of, 541 
Municipal, 543 
Principal Main, 539 
Supervision and Maintenance, 54 

Rock Cod, 135 

Rolling Stock, 566 

Roman Catholics, 780 

Roman Catholic Marriages, 435 
Schools, 754 

Royal Assent to Bills, 637 

Royal Society, 768 

Rum Currency, 15 

Rust in Wheat, 275 

Rye, 300 


Sale of Liquors, 661 
Sales of Inscribed Stock, 695 

of Land by Auction, 234 
Salmon, 135 
Salubrity of Climate, 56 
Sandstone Formation, 111 
San Francisco Mail Service, 582 
Satisfactory Settlement, 247 
Savings Banks, 726 

for Schools, 753 
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Savings Banks—Post Office, 588 Sheep, Export and Import of, 320 


Saving effected by Railways, 543 Increase of, 318, 354, 355 
Saw-mills, 510 in Riverina, 323 ba 
Scenery—Mountain, 38 Local demand for, 320 
Schnapper, 134 Long-woolled, 326 
School Age—Children of, 745 Loss of, through Droughts, 319, 356 
Boards, 742 Merino, 325 
Fees, 752 Number of, in Australia, 355 
of Engineering, 760 Number of, in each Colony, 321 
of Medicine, 760, 764 Number of, in New South Wales, 318 
Teachers—Training of, 749 Number Shorn, 328 
Schools—Cost of, 750 New South Wales, suitable for, 315 
Church of England, 755 Sexes and Classes of, 326 
Denominational, 754 Stud—Importation of, 324 
Enrolment, 745 Substituted for Cattle, 337 
Establishment of, 740 Supplied to other Colonies, 320 
High, 755 Supply and Demand, 357 
Industrial, 767 Shepherded and Paddocked Sheep, 327 
Number of State, 747 Ship-building, 156 
of Art, 774 Timber for, 115 
Private, 753 Shipping, 140 
Roman Catholic, 754 at Riverine Ports, 153 
State in Australasia, 748 Average Tonnage, 149 
Sunday, 781-2 British and Foreign, 143 
Superior Public, 756 Early Records of, 140 
Scientific Societies, 768 Increase of, 141 
Scrub Forests, 118 Inwards and Outwards, 142 
Leases, 233 of Australasian Colonies, 142 
Seaboard not suited for Merinoes, 323 of N.S. Wales, compared, 140, 141 
Secondary Education, 741 of Various Countries, 147 
Second Fleet Arrives, 10 Trade of Newcastle, 150, 152 
Secular Instruction, 741 Trade of Sydney, 150, 152 
Selection—before Survey, 227 Shoal Bay, 46 
Selections—Paid and Unpaid, 236 Shoalhaven River, 44 
Selling Price of Australian Stocks, 693 Silky Oak, 117 
Senate of University, 758 Silurian Rocks, 62 
Separation of Port Phillip, 25 Silver, 80 
of Queensland, 25 at Barrier Ranges, 80 
Servants—Condition improved, 386 at Broken Hill, 80 
Services —Revenue from, 672 at Sunny Corner, 80, 82 
Settlement, 224 Coin withdrawn, 709 
Satisfactory, 247 Discovery of, 82 
Settlers-—Arrival of Free, 19 Exported, 83 
Sewerage, 815 Increased Production of, 83 
Sex of Children Born, 441 In New England, 80 
Shale—Kerosene, 108 Mania, 82 
Miners—Number of, 69 Miners—Number of, 69 
Production and Value, 109 Production of, increasing, 83 
Sharks, 136 Mines—<Accidents in, 84 
Port Jackson, 138 Silverton, 80 
Shaftsbury Reformatory, 767° and Broken Hill Railway, 547, 567 
Sheep and Cattle—Export of, 179 - ‘¢ Sirius ’>—Wreck of, 10 
Breeding— History of, 315 ? Site of University, 760 
Breeds of, 324 Size of Holdings, 254 
Cast of, 356 Skins—Export of, 174 
Classified, 325 Slates, 111 


Diseases of, 369 _ Slaughtering, 358 
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Slaughtering, Hands employed in, 496 
Slow Progress of Cultivation, 248 
Small Local Demand for Sheep, 320 
Pox, 483 
Proportion of Land Cultivated, 260 
Snakes, 139 
Snow Lands, 234 
Snow Leases, 234 
Snowy Range, 39 
River, 37, 45 
Soap and Candle Factories, 510 
Social Condition, 820 
Soft-woods, 119 
Soil adapted for Cultivation, 256 
of Coastal Valleys, 256 
Suitable for Fruit-trees, 257 
Solander, Dr., 3 
Solitary Island, 50 
Sorghum, 300 
Soup Kitchen, 828 
South Australia —Breadstuffs from, 197 
Imports from, 195 
Overland Trade with, 196 
South Australian Trade, 194 
South Coast Holdings, 246 
Cultivation, 261 
Southern Tableland Cultivation, 264 
Holdings, 250 
South-western Holdings, 253 
Southern Railway System, 549 
Sown Grasses, 300 
Special Areas, 230, 231 
Leases, 233 
Sales, 235 
Specific Duties, 213, 219 
Gravity of Timber, 122 
Spirits—Consumption of, 387 
Revenue from, 215 
Subject to Excise, 216 
Squadron, Australian, 793 
Stamp Duties, 661 
Paid on Kstates, 704 
Standard of Living, 387 
Weight of Coins, 707 
State Aid to Charities, 820 
to Denominational Schools, 741 
to Schools, 756 
Expenditure on Education, 752 
to Religion, 776 
State Children’s Relief Board, 828 
Schools, 746 
Steam and Sailing Tonnage, 145 
Steamers—French and German, 143 
Steam Power, 529 
Stephens,: Port, 46 
Still Wine—Duty on, 216 
State Nursery, 126 


State Forests and Timber Reserves, 127 
Stringybark, 116 
Stock, 314 
Breeding —History of, 314 
Carrying Capacity of Colony, 321 
Price of Fat, 359 
Runs-—Number of, 366 
Slaughtered, 351, 358 
Stud Sheep—Importation of, 324 
Stewart, Mrs., Turns first sod, Railways, 
544 : 
Strict Administration of Law, 609 
Steady Increase in Revenue, 657 
Streets and Roads—Municipal, 811 
Strzlecki, Count, 70 
Students—Technical College, 766 
University, 763 
Sturt, Captain—Explorations, 20 
Sugar Cane Cultivation, 304 
Consumption, 375 
Mills, 511 
Refineries, 512 
Revenue from Imported, 218 
Suburban Expenditure, 808 
Municipalities, Population of, 415, 800 
Submarine Cable, 577 
Miners, 785 
Suez Canal, 145 
Mail Service, 583 
Succession of Governors, 33 
Suicides, 477 
in each Colony, 479 
Proportion of, 478 
Summary Convictions, 591 
Suits in District Courts, 631 
Sunday Schools, 781, 782 
Supply of Meat, 340 
Overtaken by Demand, 352 
Supreme Court, 627 
Superior Public Schools, 756 
Superiority of Australian Wool, 324 
Sutherland Dock, 156 
Sarplus—Accumulated, 684 
Advances from, 684, 629 
Stock in Queensland, 353 
Swan River Settlement, 21 
Swine—Number of, 364 
Sydney—Chief Port, 152 
College, 757 
Cove, 8 
Founded, 9 
Grammar School, 756 
Progress of, 411 
Population of, 412 
Suburbs, 415 
Observatory, 770 
Temperature of, 56 
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Sydney—Trade of, 150 
Trade of, Compared, 151 
Tramway and Omnibus Co., 576 
Tram Road and Railway Co., 544 
Viscount, 7 

Systems of Land Alienation, 224 


Table-grapes, Cultivation of, 310 
Table-lands suited for Cereals, 257 
Tallow-wood, 116 
Tariff of New South Wales, 213 
Tasman, Discoveries of, 2 
Tasmanian Imports and Exports, 198 
Trade, 197 
Taxation per Head, 659, 678 
Revenue from, 658, 660 
Tea and Coffee, Consumption of, 375 
Duties, 218 
Teaching Staff of University, 762 
Teachers, Number of, 748 
Training of, 749 
Technical College, Foundation of, 765 
Classes in Country, 766 
Education, Cost of, 767 
Yducation, Curriculum, 766 
Education, Necessity for, 765 
Workshops, 766 
Technological Museum, 775 
Telegraphs and Posts, 577 
Telegraph Lines in various Countries, 589 
Tellurium, 93 
Temperature and Climate, 56, 59 
Of Bourke, 58 
Of Sydney, 57 
Tendency to Supplant Sail by Steam, 156 
Thackaringa and Silverton, 81 
Thermo-Dynamic effect of Food, 378 
Timber, compared with European, 123 
Cutting, 128 
Destruction of, 124 
Export of, 121 
From Reserves, 125 
Girth which may be Cut, 126 
Imports of, 120 
Licenses, Revenue from, 125 
No necessity to Import, 122 
Reserves and State Forests, 127 
State Nurseries for, 126 
Tensile strength of, 122, 123 
Trade, 12] 
Trees, Variety of, 114 
Tin, 84 
Discovery of, 84 
Exports, Value of, 85 


Tin Fields, Alluvial, 86 
French Syndicate in, 85 
Localities where Found, 84 
Miners, Accidents to, 86 
Miners, Chinese, 86 
Miners, Number of, 69 
Total production of, 84 
Tobacco, 302 
Area under, 303 
Consumption of, 303, 377 
Cultivation of, 303 
Duties on, 217 
Excise on, 217 
Factories, 513 
Imported Leaf used, 513 
Over-production of, 303 
Quantity of Manufactured, 513 
Revenue from, 217 
Tonnage Arriving in Ballast, 145 
at Chief Australasian Ports, 150 
at Chief British Ports, 152 
at Sydney and Newcastle, 151, 160 
Entered and Cleared in Ballast, 146 
of British Vessels Trading, 144 
of Exports to Great Britain, 147 
of Foreign Vessels Registered, 155 
of Foreign Vessels Trading, 144 
of Goods Carried by Rail, 563, 564 
of Steam and Sailing Vessels, 145 
of Vessels and Cargoes, 148 
of Vessels, Average, 148 
of Vessels Trading to N. 8. Wales, 148 
Owned in Colony, 143 
Per Head, 147 
Registered Value of, 154 
Torres, Luiz Vaez de, 1 
Total Demand for Food, 374 
Number of Prisoners in Gaols, 612 
Townsend, Mount, 36 
Trade at Riverine Ports, 153 
British, 185, 202 
Follows British Flag, 201 
Foreign, 202 
in Live Stock, 
Intercolonial, 186 
of Australasian Colonies, 183, 186 
of Colony in British Hands, 143 
of Sydney, compared, 151 
of Sydney, Increase of, 150 
Overland, 182 
Re-export, 180 
Unions, 531 
with all Countries, 209 
with Belgium, 205, 206 
with British Possessions, 202 
with China, 208 
with Fiji, 200 











Trade with France, 207 
with Germany, 208 
with Great Britain, 202 
with Hongkong, 200 
with India, 200 
with New Caledonia, 207 
with New Zealand, 199 
with Queensland, 191 
with South Australia, 194 
with Tasmania, 197 
with United States, 203 
with Victoria, 187, 190 
Training of Teachers, 749 
Tramway and Omnibus Co., 576 
Newcastle and Plattsburg, 572 
North Shore Cable, 572 
Tramways, 568 
Accidents on, 576 
Cost of Construction, 570 
Karnings and Expenditure, 571 
Revenue from, 675 
Transportation—A bolished, 23, 27 
Treatment of Insane, 834 
Trees, Cultivation of, 126 
Trial Bay, 46 
Trial by Jury, 19, 630 
Triennial Parliaments, 650 
Tulip Wood, 117 
Tuross River, 45 
Turpentine Tree, 116 
Tweed River, 40 
Twins and Triplets, 450 
''wofold Bay, 49 


Unalienated Area, 237 

United States, Gold Exported to, 205 
Imports and Exports, 204 
Trade with, 203 

University Affiliated Colleges, 761 
Benefactions to, 761 
Bequest of Mr. Challis, 762 
Charter of, 758 
Constitution of, 757 
Convocation, 759 
Degrees Conferred by, 762 
Endowment, 759 
Examinations, Results of, 763 
Laberatory, 764 
Public Examinations, 761 
Receipts and Expenditure, 764 
Revenue of, 763 
School of Engineering, 760 
School of Medicine, 760, 764 
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University, Senate of, 758 
Site at Grose Farm, 760 
Teaching Staff, 762 


Vaccination, 483 
Value of British Commerce, 148 
of Cargoes, 148 
of Estates, Average, 701 
of Export Trade, Declined, 170 
of Exports, 146 
of Exports, Home Produce, 178 
of Exports per Head, 171 
of Foreign Produce Exported, 181 
of Gold Imported and Exported, 738 
of Imports, 146 
of Lands and Buildings, 699 
of Machinery and Factories, 529 
of Minerals, 69 
of Municipal Works, 698 
of Plant in Factories, 499 
of Property Bequeathed, 701, 702 
of Private Wealth, 699 
of Public and Private Wealth, 697 
of Public Estate, 698 
of Public Works, 698 
of Ratable Property, 798 
of Re-exports, 181 
of Tonnage Registered, 155 
per Ton Measurement, 147 
Valuation of Imports, 211 
Vans and Cabs, 576 
Various Land Systems, 224 
Size of Holdings, 241, 255 
Vehicles Licensed, 577 
Venomous Snakes, 139 
Vessels Built in the Colony, 156 
Entered and Cleared, 145 
Registered in New South Wales, 154 
Wrecked in 1889, 158, 159 
Vice-Admiralty Court, 628 
Vicinity of Towns—Holdings in, 241 
Victoria—Breadstuffs from, 195 
made Separate Colony, 29 
Overland Trade with, 191 
Principal Imports from, 187 
Victorian Trade, 187 
Vines and Wine Production, 307 
Area under, 309 
for Table Grapes, 310 
Violence—Death from, 470, 473 
Vital Statistics, 398 
Voluntary Influx of Immigrants, 404 
Volunteer Forces, 784 
Movement, 783 
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Volunteer Reserves, 786 
Vote by Ballot, 650 
for Pauper Patients, 823 


Wages, 517 
Accepted by Trades, 517 
Average paid since 1830, 525 
and Food Level, 385 
Real and Money, compared, 385 
Paid Railway Employés, 566 
Wakool River, 51, 54 
Wallabies—Number of, 129 
Waljeers Lake, 55 
Wallis Lake, 49 
Warragamba River, 44 
Warrego River, 53 
War Vessels on Station, 792 
Water, Artesian, 64 
and Sewerage Act, 814 
Supply, Nepean, 812 
Supply, Country, 814 
Works constructed, 814 
Wealth, Public, 697 
Private, 699 
Weight and size of Wool Bales, 330 
of Coins, standard, 707 
of Gold Minted, 707 
Wellington Caves, 62 
Wentworth, W. C., 30 
{xplorations of, 18, 538 
Wesleyan Methodists, 780 
Western Districts—Climate of, 58 
Districts—Cultivation, 265 
Division, 231 
Watershed, 50 
Railway System, 549 
Wharves, Public and Private, 158 
Wheat, 268 
Affected by Droughts, 274 
and Flour Imported, 197 
Area under, 270, 271, 272 
Average Yield, 269, 274, 276 
Average Yield, Australasia, 278 
Average Yield, other Countries, 279 
Centres—-Rainfall in, 277 
Crop influenced by Rainfall, 270 
Crop of the World, 281 
Cultivation irregular, 268 
Cultivation of, 270 
Deficiency of Yield, 282 
Districts compared, 27] 
Districts where grown, 276 
Grown for Hay, 287 


Wheat in Riverine Districts, 273 
Lesser yield on the Plains, 277 
Losses in, 275 
Price of, 279, 280 
Principal Centres of, 268 
Rust in, 275 
Season of 1890-91, 269 
Yield of, compared, 277 

Wholesale Prices, 395 

Wiambene Caves, 62 

Wianamatta Shales, 63 

Williams River, 43 

Wine, Australian, Markets for, 307 
Area under Grape, 309 
Consumption of, 389 
Industry, History of, 308 
Industry, Increase of, 310 
Importation of, 216 
Produce of the World, 308 
Production of, 309 
New South Wales at Bordeaux, 309 

Wollondilly River, 43 

Wollombi River, 43 

Wombats, 129 

Women Re-convicted, 619 

Wool—Average Value of Merino, 333 
Clip of Australasia, 335 
Coarse, 334 
Combing and Clothing, 334 
Consuming Countries, 336 
Consumption of, 335 
Effect of Price of, 331 
Estimated Amount of Clip, 335 
Exported to Belgium, 205 
Exported to France, 207 
Exported to Germany, 208 
Exported to Victoria, 189 
Exported, not Home Produce, 175 
Exported, Rate of, 331 
Exports of, 175, 331 
Fluctuation in Value of, 332, 333 
Exported through other Colonies, 330 
Liens on, 729 
Maximum Price of, 333 
Packs, Weight, and Size of, 330 
Producing Countries, 336 
the Staple Export, 174 
Trade affected by Seasons, 175 
Trade founded, 317 
Value of, 335 
Weight of Bales, 330 

Woollen Goods, Import of, 507 
Mills, 506 

Works and Factories in different Colonies, 

498 
Hands Employed in, 504 
for treating Raw Produce, 503 


x 
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Works, Power of Machinery in, 529 
Working Expenses of Railways, 557 
Woronora River, 44 

Wrecks, 159 

Wyong State Nursery, 126 


Yanko Creek, 51 

Yass River, 52. 

Yearly Average Coin in Banks, 717 
Consumption of Breadstuffs, 282 

Yield of Oats, 293-4 





Yield of Alluvium, 78 


of Barley, 298 

of Grain in New South Wales, 299 
of Maize, 289, 291 

of Potatoes, 301 

of Quartz, 79 

of Sugar-cane, 305 

of Wheat, in Bushels, 278 

of Wheat per acre, 274 


Zymotic Diseases, 469, 471 
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